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THE    WANDERING  J  EAV 


PAKT   IX 


THE     BA(;(U[AI^AL    QUEE^; 


CHAPTER    I 


THE    MASQI  EKADE 

HE  following  (lay  to  that  on  whioh  Dagobovt's  wife 
was  led  awav  l)y  the  }H>lie<-  ])<'f(n'(^  a  magistrate,  a 
noisy  and  animated  scene  took  place  on  the  Place 
dii  (luitelet,  in  front  of  a  hiiildiug  where  first  floor 
and  hasement  weic  us(m1  as  the  l)ar-rooms  of  the  r(\^- 
taiirant  name<l  '' TIk  Sucking  ('altV 
A  carnival  night  was  dying  out. 
A  number  of  maskers,  grotesquely  and  shal))>ily 
])edecked,  had  rushed  out  (►f  the  low  dance-houses 
in  the  (juarter  (►f  the  Hotel  d(^  Yille  and  were  roaring 
out  staves  of  songs  as  they  cross(Ml  the  Place  du  ( liatelet.  But  on  catch- 
ing siglit  of  a  second  troop  of  mummei's  nuining  about  the  water-side, 
th<'  first  party  sto}>]>ed  to  wait  for  the  others  to  come  u]>,  r(\ioicing 
with  manv  a  shout,  in  ho])es  of  one  of  those  verbal  l)attl«*s  of  slang  and 
ribaldi'v  which  made  A  ade  so  illustrious. 
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This  mob,  nearly  all  its  members  half-s<'as-over,  soon  swollen  by 
the  many  people  who  have  to  be  up  early  to  follow  their  crafts,  sud- 
denly concentrated  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  square,  so  that  a  p«le, 
deformed  girl,  who  was  going  that  way,  was  caught  in  the  human  tide. 
This  was  Mother  Bunch.  Up  with  the  lark,  she  was  hun-ying  to 
receive  some  work  from  her  employer.  Remembering  how  a  mob  had 
treated  her  when  she  had  been  arrested  in  the  streets  only  the  day 
before,  by  mistake,  the  poor  workgirl's  fears  may  be  imagined  when 
she  was  now  surrounded  by  the  revelers  against  her  will,  But,  spite 
of  all  her  efforts — very  feeble,  alas  !  — she  could  not  stir  a  step ;  for  the 
band  of  meny-makers,  newly  arriving,  had  rushed  in  among  the  others, 
shoving  some  of  them  aside,  pushing  far  into  the  mass,  and  sweeping 
Mother  Bunch — who  was  in  their  way — clear  over  to  the  crowd  around 
the  public-house. 

The  new-comers  were  much  finer  dressed  than  the  others,  for  they 
belonged  to  the  gay,  turbulent  class  which  goes  frequently  to  the  Chau- 
mi^re,  the  Prado,  the  Colisee,  and  other  more  or  less  rowdy  haunts  of 
dancers,  made  up  generally  of  students,  shop-girls,  and  counter-skip- 
pers, clerks,  unfortunates,  etc.,  etc. 

This  set,  while  retorting  the  jests  of  the  other  party,  seemed  to  be 
very  impatiently  expecting  some  singularly  desired  person  to  put  in  her 
appearance. 

The  following  snatches  of  conversation,  passing  between  clowns  and 
columbines,  Turks  and  sultanas,  debardeurs  and  debardeuses,  paired  off 
more  or  less  properly,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  wished- 
for  personage : 

*^  They  ordered  the  spread  to  be  for  seven  in  the  morning,  so  their 
carnages  ought  to  have  come  up  afore  now  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  Bacchanal  Queen  has  got  to  lead  off  the  last  dance  in 
the  Prado." 

^^  I  wish  to  thunder  I'd  known  that,  and  I  would  have  staid  there  to 
see  her  —  my  beloved  Queen  !  ^ 

"  Gobinet !  if  you  call  her  your  beloved  Queen  again,  I'll  scratch  you ! 
Here's  a  pinch  for  you,  anyhow ! " 

"  Ow,  wow.  Celeste !  hands  off !  You  are  blackening  the  fine  white 
satin  jacket  my  mamma  gave  me ! " 

^'  Why  do  you  call  the  Bacchanal  Queen  your  beloved,  then  f  What 
am  I,  I'd  like  to  know  ? " 

"  You  are  my  beloved,  but  not  my  queen,  for  there  is  only  one  moon 
in  the  nights  of  nature,  and  only  one  Bacchanal  Queen  in  the  nights  at 
the  Prado." 

"  Gobinet's  right !  the  Queen  was  grand  to-night ! " 
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"  In  prime  feather  !  " 

"  I  never  saw  her  more  on  the  go !  " 

''  And,  my  eyes !  wasn't  her  dress  stunning  t " 

"  Took  your  breath  away ! " 

"  Crushing ! " 

"  Pulverizing ! " 

''  Fuhninating ! '' 

"  No  one  but  she  can  get  up  such  dresses." 

"  And,  then,  the  dance ! " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  was  at  once  bounding,  waving,  twisting !  There  is  not 
such  another  bayadere  under  the  night-cap  of  the  sky ! " 

"  Gobinet,  give  me  back  my  shawl  directly.  You  have  already  spoilt 
it  by  rolling  it  round  your  great  body  I  don't  choose  to  have  my 
things  ruined  for  hulking  brutes  who  call  other  women  bayaderes ! " 

"  Celeste,  be  calm.  I  am  disguised  as  a  Turk,  and  when  I  talk  of 
bayaderes,  I  am  only  in  character." 

"Your  Celeste  is  like  them  all,  Gobinet;  she's  jealous  of  the  Bac- 
chanal Queen " 

"Jealous! — do  you  think  me  jealous?  Well,  now!  that's  too  bad. 
If  I  chose  to  be  as  showy  as  she  is  they  would  talk  of  me  as  much. 
After  aU,  it's  only  a  nickname  that  makes  her  reputation  !  —  nickname  /" 

"  In  that  you  have  nothing  to  envy  her  —  since  you  are  called 
Celeste ! " 

"  You  know  well  enough,  Gobinet,  that  Celeste  is  my  ncd  name." 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  fancied  a  nickname — when  one  looks  in  your  face." 

"  Gobinet,  I  will  put  that  down  to  yom*  account." 

"  And  Oscar  wiU  help  you  to  add  it  up,  eh  I " 

"  Yes ;  and  you  shall  see  the  total.  When  I  carry  one,  the  remainder 
will  not  be  you." 

"  Celeste,  you  make  me  cry !  I  only  meant  to  say  your  celestial 
name  does  not  go  well  with  your  charming  little  face,  which  is  still 
more  mischievous  than  that  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen." 

"  That's  right ;  wheedle  me  now,  wretch  ! " 

"  I  swear  by  the  accursed  head  of  my  landlord,  that,  if  you  liked,  you 
could  spread  yourself  as  much  as  the  Bacchanal  Queen  —  which  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal." 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  Bacchanal  has  cheek  enough,  in  all  conscience." 

"  Not  to  speak  of  her  fascinating  the  police ! " 

"  And  magnetizing  the  magistrates." 

"  They  may  get  as  angry  as  they  please,  she  always  finishes  by  mak- 
ing them  laugh." 

"  A*nd  they  all  call  her  Queen ! " 
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*'  Last  night  she  charmed  a  cop  (as  modest  as  a  country  girl)  whose 
purity  took  up  arms  against  the  famous  dance  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip.^ 

''  What  a  quadrille !  Sleepinbuff  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  having 
opposite  to  them  Rose-Pompon  and  Nini  Moulin  ! " 

''  And  all  four  making  tulips  as  full-blown  as  could  be ! " 

"  By  the  bye,  is  it  true  what  they  say  of  Nini  Moulin  I " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  he  is  a  writer,  and  scribbles  pamphlets  on  religion.^ 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.  I  have  often  seen  him  at  my  employer's,  with  whom 
he  deals ;  a  bad  paymaster,  but  a  jolly  fellow  ! '' 

"  And  pretends  to  be  devout,  eh  ?  '^ 

'*  I  believe  you,  my  boy —when  it  is  necessary ;  then  he  is  M.  Dumou- 
lin,  as  large  as  life.  He  rolls  his  eyes,  walks  with  his  head  on  one  side 
and  his  toes  turned  in ;  but,  when  the  piece  is  played  out,  he  slips  away, 
to  the  balls  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  The  girls  christened  him  Nini 
Moulin.  Add,  that  he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  you  have  the  photo  of  the 
fellow  All  this  doesn't  prevent  his  wi'iting  for  the  religious  news- 
papers ;  and  the  saints,  whom  he  lets  in  even  of tener  than  himself,  are 
ready  to  swear  by  him.  You  should  see  his  articles  and  his  tracts  — 
only  see,  not  read !  — every  page  is  full  of  the  devil  and  his  horns,  and 
the  desperate  fryings  which  await  your  impious  revolutionists ;  and 
then  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  the  power  of  the  Pope —  hang  it !  how 
could  I  know  it  all?  This  toper,  Nini  Moulin,  gives  good  measure 
enough  for  their  money ! " 

"  The  fact  is  that  he  is  both  a  heavy  drinker  and  a  heavy  swell.  How 
he  rattled  on  with  little  Rose-Pompon  in  the  dance  of  the  Full-blown 
Tulip ! " 

"  And  what  a  rum  chap  he  looked  in  his  Roman  helmet  and  top- 
boots.'' 

*^  Rose- Pompon  dances  divinely,  too ;  she  has  the  poetic  twist." 

"  And  don't  show  her  heels  a  bit !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  the  Bacchanal  Queen  is  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  any  common  leg-shaker.  I  always  come  back  to  her  step  last  night 
in  the  Full-blown  Tulip." 

"  It  was  lovely ! " 

"  It  was  divine  ! " 

^'  If  I  were  father  of  a  family,  I  would  intrust  her  with  the  education 
of  my  sons ! " 

^*  It  was  that  step,  however,  which  offended  the  cop's  modesty." 

"  The  fact  is,  it  was  a  little  free." 

"  Free  as  air — so  the  policeman  comes  up  to  her,  and  says :  *  Well,  my 
Queen,  is  your  foot  to  keep  on  a-goin'  up  forever  ? '    ^  No,  modest  war- 
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riorl'  replies  the  Queen;  'I  practice  the  step  only  once  every  even- 
ing, to  be  able  to  dance  it  when  I  am  old.  I  made  a  vow  of  it,  that  you 
might  become  an  inspector.' " 

^'  What  a  funny  girl ! " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will  remain  always  with  Sleepinbuff." 

"  Because  he  has  been  a  workman  ? " 

"  What  nonsense !  it  would  preciously  become  us,  students  and  shop- 
boys,  to  give  ourselves  airs !  No ;  but  I  am  astonished  at  the  Queen's 
fidelity" 

^'  Yes  —  they've  been  a  team  three  or  four  good  months." 

"  She's  wild  upon  him,  and  he  on  her." 

"  They  must  lead  a  gay  life." 

"Sometimes  I  ask  myself  where  the  devil  Sleepinbuff  gets  all  the 
money  he  spends.  It  appears  that  he  pays  all  last  night's  expenses, 
three  coaches-and-four,  and  a  breakfast  this  morning  for  twenty,  at  ten 
francs  a-head." 

"  They  say  he  has  come  into  some  property.  That's  why  Nini  Moulin, 
who  has  a  good  nose  for  eating  and  drinking,  made  acquaintance  with 
him  last  night — leaving  out  of  the  question  that  he  may  have  some 
designs  on  the  Bacchanal  Queen." 

"  He  !  Not  he !  He's  rather  too  ugly.  The  girls  like  to  dance  with 
him  because  he  makes  people  laugh  —  but  that's  all.  Little  Rose-Pom- 
pon, who  is  such  a  pretty  creature,  has  taken  him  as  a  harmless  protec- 
tor in  the  absence  of  her  student." 

"  The  coaches !  the  coaches ! "  exclaimed  the  crowd  all  with  one 
voice. 

Forced  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  maskers.  Mother  Bunch  had  not 
lost  a  word  of  this  conversation,  which  was  deeply  painful  to  her,  as  it 
concerned  her  sister,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  Not  that 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  had  a  bad  heart ;  but  the  sight  of  the  wretched 
poverty  of  Mother  Bunch — a  poverty  which  she  had  herself  shared,  but 
which  she  had  not  had  strength  of  mind  to  bear  any  longer  —  caused 
such  bitter  grief  to  the  gay,  thoughtless  girl,  that  she  would  no  more 
expose  herself  to  it,  after  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  induce  her  sister  to 
accept  assistance,  which  the  latter  always  refused,  knowing  that  its 
source  could  not  be  honorable. 

"  The  coaches  !  the  coaches !  "  once  more  exclaimed  the  crowd,  as  they 
pressed  forward  with  enthusiasm,  so  that  Mother  Bunch,  carried  on 
against  her  will,  was  thrust  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  people  assem- 
bled to  see  the  show 

It  was  indeed  a  curious  sight.  A  man  on  horseback,  disguised  as  a 
postilion,  his  blue  jacket  embroidered  with  silver,  an  enormous  pig-tail 
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from  which  the  powder  escaped  in  puflfs,  and  a  hat  adorned  with  long 
ribbons,  preceded  the  first  carriage,  cracking  his  whip  and  crying  with 
all  his  might : 

**  Make  way  for  the  Bacchanal  Queen  and  her  court !  ^ 

In  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  lean  horses,  on  which  rode  two 
old  postilions  dressed  as  devils,  was  raised  a  downright  pyramid  of  men 
and  women,  sitting,  standing,  leaning,  in  every  possible  variety  of  odd, 
extravagant,  and  grotesque  costume ;  altogether  an  indescribable  mass 
of  bright  colors,  flowers,  ribbons,  tinsel,  and  spangles.  Amid  this  heap 
of  strange  forms  and  dresses  appeared  wild  or  graceful  countenances, 
ugly  or  handsome  features  — but  all  animated  by  the  feverish  excitement 
of  a  jovial  frenzy  —  all  turned  with  an  expression  of  fanatical  admira- 
tion toward  the  second  carriage,  in  which  the  Queen  was  enthroned, 
while  they  united  with  the  multitude  in  reiterated  shouts  of  : 
"  Long  live  the  Bacchanal  Queen  I  " 

This  second  carriage,  open  like  the  first,  contained  only  the  four 
dancers  of  the  famous  step  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip, —  Nini  Moulin,  Rose- 
Pompon,  Sleepinbuff,  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 

Dumoulin,  the  religious  writer,  who  wished  to  dispute  possession  of 
Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  with  his  patron,  M.  Rodin  —  Dumoulin, 
surnamed  Nini  Moulin,  standing  on  the  front  cushions,  would  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  study  for  Callot  or  Gavarni,  that  eminent  artist 
who  unites  with  the  biting  strength  and  marvelous  fancy  of  an  illustri- 
ous caricaturist  the  grace,  the  poetry,  and  the  depth  of  Hogarth. 

Nini  Moulin,  who  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  wore  very  much 
back  upon  his  head  a  Roman  helmet  of  silver  paper.  A  voluminous 
plume  of  black  feathers,  rising  from  a  red  wood  holder,  was  stuck  on 
one  side  of  this  head-gear,  breaking  the  too-classic  regularity  of  its  out- 
line. Beneath  this  casque  shone  forth  the  most  rubicund  and  jovial  f aee 
that  ever  was  purpled  by  the  fumes  of  generous  wine.  A  prominent 
nose  with  its  primitive  shape  modestly  concealed  beneath  a  luxuriant 
gi'owth  of  pimples,  half  red,  half  violet,  gave  a  funny  expression  to  a 
perfectly  beardless  face;  while  a  large  mouth  with  thick  lips  turning 
their  insides  outward  added  to  the  air  of  mirth  and  jollity  which  beamed 
from  his  large  gray  eyes,  set  flat  in  his  head. 

On  seeing  this  joyous  fellow,  with  a  paunch  like  Silenus,  one  could 
not  help  asking  how  it  was  that  he  had  not  drowned  in  wine  a  hundred 
times  over  the  gall,  bile,  and  venom  which  flowed  from  his  pamphlets 
against  the  enemies  of  Ultramontanism,  and  how  his  Catholic  beliefs 
could  float  upward  in  the  midst  of  these  mad  excesses  of  drink  and 
dancing.  The  question  would  have  appeared  insoluble,  if  one  had 
not  remembered  how  many  actors,  who  play  the  blackest  and  most 
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hateful  first  robbers  on  the  stage,  are,  when  off  it;  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world. 

The  weather  being  cold,  Nini  Moulin  wore  a  kind  of  box-coat, 
which,  being  half  open,  displayed  his  cuirass  of  scales,  and  his  flesh- 
colored  pantaloons,  finishing  just  below  the  calf  in  a  pair  of  yellow  tops 
to  his  boots.  Leaning  forward  An  front  of  the  carriage,  he  uttered  wild 
shouts  of  delight,  mingled  with  the  words,  "  Long  hve  the  Bacchanal 
Queen !  "  after  which  he  shook  and  whirled  the  enormous  rattle  he  held 
in  his  hand.  Standing  beside  him,  Sleepinbuff  waved  on  high  a  ban- 
ner of  white  silk,  on  which  were  the  words : 
'^  Love  and  joy  to  the  Bacchanal  Queen ! " 

Sleepinbuff  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  countenance 
was  gay  and  intelligent,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  chestnut-colored 
whiskers ;  but,  worn  with  late  hours  and  excesses,  it  expressed  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  carelessness  and  hardihood,  recklessness  and  mockery ; 
still,  no  base  or  wicked  passion  had  yet  stamped  there  its  fatal  impress. 
He  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  Parisian^  as  the  term  is  generally  applied, 
whether  in  the  army,  in  the  provinces,  on  board  a  man-of-war  or  a 
merchantman.  It  is  not  a  compliment,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  an 
insult ;  it  is  an  epithet  which  partakes  at  once  of  blame,  admiration, 
and  fear ;  for  if,  in  this  sense^  the  Parisian  is  often  idle  and  rebellious, 
he  is  also  quick  at  his  work,  resolute  in  danger,  and  always  terribly 
satirical  and  fond  of  practical  jokes. 

He  was  dressed  in  very  flashy  style.  He  wore  a  black  velvet  jacket 
with  silver  buttons,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  trousers  with  broad  blue  stripes, 
a  Cashmere  shawl  for  a  girdle  with  ends  loosely  floating,  and  a  chim- 
ney-pot hat  covered  with  flowers  and  streamers.  This  disguise  set  off 
his  light,  easy  figure  to  gi-eat  advantage. 

At  the  back  of  the  carriage,  standing  up  on  the  cushions,  were  Rose- 
Pompon  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 

Rose-Pompon,  formerly  a  fringe-maker,  was  about  seventeen  years 
old,  and  had  the  prettiest  and  most  winning  little  face  imaginable.  She 
was  gayly  dressed  in  debardeur  costume.  Her  powdered  wig,  over 
which  was  smartly  cocked  on  one  side  an  orange  and  green  cap,  laced 
with  silver,  increased  the  effect  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and  of  her 
round  carnation  cheeks.  She  wore  about  her  neck  an  orange-colored 
cravat  of  the  same  material  as  her  loose  sash.  Her  tight  jacket  and 
narrow  vest  of  light-green  velvet,  with  silver  ornaments,  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage  a  charming  figure,  the  pliancy  of  which  must  have 
well  suited  the  evolutions  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip.  Her  large  trousers, 
of  the  same  stuff  and  color  as  the  jacket,  were  not  calculated  to  hide  any 
of  her  attractions. 
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The  Bacchanal  Queen,  being  at  the  least  a  head  tall^M-,  leaned  with 
one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Rose-Pompon.  Mother  Bunch's  sister 
ruled,  like  a  true  monarch,  over  this  mad  revelry,  whicli  her  very  pres- 
ence seemed  to  inspire,  such  influence  had  her  own  mirth  and  anima- 
mation  over  all  that  surrounded  her. 

She  was  a  tall  girl  of  about  twenty-years  of  age,  light  and  graceful, 
with  regular  features  and  a  merry,  rollicking  air.  Like  her  sister,  she 
had  magnificent  chestnut  hair  and  large  blue  eyes;  but  instead  of 
being  soft  and  timid,  like  those  of  the  young  seamstress,  the  latter 
shone  with  indefatigable  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  energy  of  her  vivacious  constitution  that,  notwithstanding  many 
nights  and  days  passed  in  one  continued  revel,  her  complexion  was  as 
pure,  her  cheeks  as  rosy,  her  neck  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  she  had  that 
morning  issued  from  some  peaceful  home.  Her  costume,  though  singu- 
lar and  fantastic,  suited  her  admirably.  It  was  composed  of  a  tight, 
long-waisted  bodice  in  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed  with  great  bunches  of 
scarlet  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  streamed  over  her  naked  arms,  and 
a  short  petticoat  of  scarlet  velvet,  ornamented  with  golden  beads  and 
spangles.  The  petticoat  reached  half-way  down  a  leg  at  once  trim 
and  strong,  in  a  white  silk  stocking,  and  red  buskin  with  brass  heel. 

Never  had  any  Spanish  dancer  a  more  supple,  elastic,  and  tempting 
form  than  this  singular  girl,  who  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
dancing  and  perpetual  motion,  for,  almost  every  moment,  a  shght 
undulation  of  head,  hips,  and  shoulders  seemed  to  follow  the  music  of 
an  invisible  orchestra ;  while  the  tip  of  her  right  foot,  placed  on  the 
carriage  door  in  the  most  alluring  manner,  continued  to  beat  time — for 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  stood  proudly  erect  upon  the  cushions. 

A  sort  of  gilt  diadem,  the  emblem  of  her  noisy  sovereignty,  hung 
with  little  bells,  adorned  her  forehead.  Her  long  hair,  in  two  thick 
braids,  was  drawn  back  from  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  twisted  behind  her 
head.  Her  left  hand  rested  on  little  Rose-Pompon's  shoulder,  and  in 
her  right  she  held  an  enormous  nosegay,  which  she  waved  to  the  crowd, 
accompanying  each  salute  with  bursts  of  laughter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  this  noisily  animated 
and  fantastic  scene,  which  included  also  a  third  carriage,  filled,  like  the 
first,  with  a  pyramid  of  gi'otesque  and  extravagant  masks.  Amongst 
the  delighted  crowd  one  person  alone  contemplated  the  picture  with 
deep  sorrow  It  was  Mother  Bunch,  who  was  still  kept,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, in  the  first  rank  of  spectators. 

Separated  from  her  sister  for  a  long  time,  she  now  beheld  her  in  all 
the  pomp  of  her  singular  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  joy  and 
the  applause  of  her  companions  in  pleasure.   Yet  the  eyes  of  the  young 
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seamstress  grew  dim  with  tears;  for,  though  the  Bacchanal  Queen 
seemed  to  share  In  the  stunning  gayety  of  all  around  her,— though  her 
face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and  she  appeared  fully  to  enjoy  the  splen- 


dors of  her  temporary  elevation, — yet  she  had  the  sincere  pity  of  the 
poor  work-woman,  almost  in  rags,  who  was  seeking,  with  the  first  dawn 
of  morning,  the  means  of  earning  her  daily  bread. 
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Mother  Bunch  had  forgotten  the  crowd  to  look  only  at  her  sister, 
whom  she  tenderly  loved — only  the  naore  tenderly  that  she  thought 
her  situation  to  be  pitied.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  joyous  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  her  pale  and  gentle  countenance  expressed  the  most  touching 
and  painful  interest. 

All  at  once,  as  the  l)iilliant  glance  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen  traveled 
along  the  crowd,  it  lighted  on  the  sad  features  of  Mother  Bunch. 

''My  sister!"  exclaimed  Cephyse, — such  was  the  name  of  the  Bac- 
chanal Queen,—'' my  sister! "  And  with  one  bound,  light  as  a  ballet- 
dancer,  she  sprang  from  her  movable  throne  (which,  fortunately,  just 
happened  to  be  stopping),  and,  rushing  up  to  the  hunchback,  embraced 
her  affectionately 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  companions  of  the  Bacchanal 
Queen,  still  stupefied  by  the  boldness  of  her  perilous  leap,  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  it ;  while  the  masks  who  surrounded  Mother  Bunch 
drew  back  in  surprise,  and  the  latter,  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  embrac- 
ing her  sister,  whose  caresses  she  returned,  did  not  even  thiuk  of  the 
singular  contrast  between  them,  which  was  sure  to  soon  excite  the 
astonishment  and  hilarity  of  the  crowd. 

Cephyse  was  the  first  to  think  of  this,  and  wishing  to  save  her  sis- 
at  least  one  humiliation,  she  turned  toward  the  carriage,  and  said  : 

"  Rose-Pompon,  throw  me  down  my  cloak ;  and,  Nini  Moulin,  open 
the  door  directly  " 

Having  received  the  cloak,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  hastily  wrapped  it 
round  her  sister,  before  the  latter  could  speak  or  move.  Then,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  she  said  to  her : 

"  Come !  come  ! " 

"  I ! "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  in  alarm.    "  Do  not  think  of  it !  " 

''  I  must  speak  with  you.  I  will  get  a  private  room,  where  we  shall 
be  alone.  So  make  haste,  dear  little  sister !  Do  not  resist  before  all 
these  people — but  come ! " 

The  fear  of  becoming  a  public  sight  decided  Mother  Bunch,  who, 
confused,  moreover,  with  the  adventure,  trembling  and  frightened,  fol- 
lowed her  sister  almost  mechanically,  and  was  dragged  by  her  into  the 
carriage,  of  which  Nini  Moulin  had  just  opened  the  door.  And  so,  with 
the  cloak  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen  covering  Mother  Bunch's  poor  gar- 
ments and  deformed  figure,  the  crowd  had  nothing  to  laugh  at,  and  only 
wondered  what  this  meeting  could  mean,  while  the  coaches  pursued 
their  way  to  the  eating-house  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet. 


CHAPTER   II 


THE     CONTRAST 


OME  minutes  after  the  meeting  of  Mother  Bunch  with  the 
Bacchanal  Queen,  the  two  sisters  were  alone  together  in  a 
small  room  in  the  tavern. 
"  Let  me  kiss  you  again,"  said  Cephyse  to  the  young  seam- 
stress ;  "  at  least  now  we  are  alone,  you  will  not  be  afraid  ?  " 

In  the  effort  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen  to  clasp  Mother  Bunch  in  her 
arms,  the  cloak  fell  from  the  form  of  the  latter  At  sight  of  those 
miserable  garments,  which  she  had  hardly  had  time  to  observe  on  the 
Place  du  Chatelet,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  Cephyse  clasped  her 
hands,  and  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  painful  surprise.  Then, 
approaching  her  sister,  that  she  might  contemplate  her  more  closely, 
she  took  her  thin,  icy  palms  between  her  own  plump  hands  and  exam- 
ined for  some  minutes,  with  increasing  grief,  the  suffering,  pale,  unhappy 
creature,  ground  down  by  watching  and  privations,  and  half  clothed  in 
a  poor,  patched  cotton  gown. 

"  Oh,  sister !  to  see  you  thus !  " 
Unable  to  articulate  another  word,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  threw  her- 
self on  the  other's  neck  and  burst  into  tears.     Then,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sobs,  she  added : 

'* Pardon!  pardon!" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Cephyse  ? "  said  the  young  sewing- 
girl,  deeply  moved,  and  gently  disengaging  herself  from  the  embrace  of 
her  sister.     *'  Why  do  you  ask  my  pardon  t " 

"Why?"  resumed  Cephyse,  raising  her  countenance,  bathed  in  tears, 
and  purple  with  shame ;  "  is  it  not  shameful  of  me,  to  be  dressed  in  all 
this  frippery,  and  throwing  away  so  much  money  in  follies,  while  you 
are  thus  miserably  clad,  and  in  need  of  everything — perhaps  dying  of 
want,  for  I  have  never  seen  your  poor  face  look  so  pale  and  worn." 

"  Be  at  ease,  dear  sister !  I  am  not  ill.  I  was  up  rather  late  last  night, 
and  that  makes  me  a  little  pale :  but  pray  do  not  cry  —  it  grieves  me." 
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The  Bacchanal  Queen  had  but  just  arrived,  radiant  in  the  midst 
of  the  intoxicated  crowd,  and  yet  it  was  Mother  Bunch  who  was  now 
employed  in  consoling  her ! 

An  incident  occurred  which  made  the  contrast  still  more  striking. 
Joyous  cries  were  heard  suddenly  in  the  next  apartment,  and  these 
words  were  repeated  with  enthusiasm : 

*'  Long  live  the  Bacchanal  Queen  ! " 
Mother  Bunch  trembled,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  saw  her 
sister  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  shame. 

"  Cephyse,"  she  said, ''  I  entreat  you  not  to  grieve  so.  You  will  make 
me  regi-et  the  delight  of  this  meeting,  which  is  indeed  happiness  to  me ! 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  you !    But  tell  me  —  what  ails  you  ? " 

"  You  despise  me  perhaps — you  are  right,"  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen, 
drying  her  tears. 

"  Despise  you  f  for  what  f  " 

^*  Because  I  lead  the  life  I  do,  instead  of  having  the  courage  to  sup- 
port misery  along  with  you." 

The  grief  of  Cephyse  was  so  heart-breaking  that  Mother  Bxmch, 
always  good  and  indulgent,  wishing  to  console  her  and  raise  her  a  little 
in  her  own  estimation,  said  to  her  tenderly  : 

"  In  supporting  it  bravely  for  a  whole  year,  my  good  Cephyse,  you 
have  had  more  merit  and  courage  than  I  should  have  in  bearing  with  it 
my  whole  life." 

"  Oh,  sister  !  do  not  say  that." 

"  In  simple  truth,"  returned  Mother  Bunch,  ^^  to  what  temptations  is 
a  creature  like  me  exposed  ?  Do  I  not  naturally  seek  solitude,  even  a« 
you  seek  a  noisy  life  of  pleasure  ?  What  wants  have  I  ?  A  very  little 
suffices." 

"  But  you  have  not  always  that  little  ?  " 

"  No ;  but,  weak  and  sickly  as  I  seem,  I  can  endure  some  privations 
better  than  you  could.  Thus  hunger  produces  in  me  a  sort  of  numb- 
ness, which  leaves  me  very  feel)le — but  for  you,  robust  and  full  of  life, 
hunger  is  fury,  is  madness.  Alas !  you  must  remember  how  many  times 
I  have  seen  you  suffering  from  those  painful  attacks,  when  work  failed 
us  in  om^  wretched  garret,  and  we  could  not  even  earn  our  four  francs  a 
week — so  that  we  had  nothing — absolutely  nothing  to  eat;  for  our 
pride  prevented  us  from  applying  to  the  neighbors." 

"  You  have  preserved  the  right  to  that  honest  pride." 

"  And  you  as  well !  Did  you  not  struggle  as  much  as  a  human  creat- 
ure could  t  But  strength  fails  at  last.  I  know  you  well,  Cephyse— it 
was  hunger  that  conquered  you,  and  the  painful  necessity  of  constant 
labor,  which  was  yet  insufficient  to  supply  our  common  wants." 
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"  But  you  could  endure  those  privations ;  you  endure  them  still." 

"Can  you  compare  me  with  yourself?  Look,"  said  Mother  Bunch, 
taking  her  sister  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  mirror  placed  above 
a  couch,  "  look  —  do  you  think  that  God  made  you  so  beautiful,  endowed 
you  with  such  quick  and  ardent  blood,  with  such  a  joyous,  animated, 
effusive  nature,  and  with  such  taste  and  fondness  for  pleasure,  that 
your  youth  might  be  spent  in  a  freezing  garret,  hid  from  the  sun,  nailed 
constantly  to  your  chair,  clad  almost  in  rags,  and  working  without  rest 
and  without  hope  ?  No !  for  he  has  given  us  other  wants  than  those  of 
eating  and  drinking.  Even  in  our  humble  condition,  does  not  beauty 
require  some  little  ornament  ?  Does  not  youth  require  some  movement, 
pleasure,  gayety  I  Do  not  all  ages  call  for  relaxation  and  rest  ?  Had 
you  gained  sufficient  wages  to  satisfy  hunger,  to  have  a  day  or  so's 
amusement  in  the  week,  after  working  every  other  day  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours,  and  to  procure  the  neat  and  modest  dress  which  so 
charming  a  face  might  naturally  claim  —  you  would  never  have  asked 
for  more ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  you  have  told  me  as  much  a  hundred  times. 
You  have  yielded,  therefore,  to  an  irresistible  necessity,  because  your 
wants  are  greater  than  mine." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  with  a  pensive  air ;  ^'  if  I 
could  but  have  gained  eighteenpence  a  day,  my  life  would  have  been 
quite  different ;  for,  in  the  beginning,  sister,  I  felt  cruelly  humiliated  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  anybody  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  it  was  inevitable,  my  dear  Cephyse.  I  must  pity,  but  can- 
not blame  you.  You  did  not  choose  your  destiny ;  but,  like  me,  you 
have  submitted  to  it." 

"  Poor  sister !  "  said  Cephyse,  embracing  the  speaker  tenderly ;  "  you 
can  encourage  and  console  me  in  the  midst  of  your  own  misfortunes, 
when  I  ought  to  be  pitying  you." 

''  Be  satisfied !  "  said  Mother  Bunch ;  ''  God  is  just  and  good.  If  he 
has  denied  me  many  advantages,  he  has  given  me  my  joys,  as  you  have 
yom's." 

"  Joys  ? " 

''  Yes,  and  great  ones  — without  which  life  would  be  too  burdensome, 
and  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  go  through  with  it." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Cephyse,  with  emotion ;  "  you  still  know  how 
to  devote  yourself  for  others,  and  that  lightens  yom*  own  sorrows." 

"  I  do  what  I  can ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  very  little.  Yet,  when  I  succeed," 
added  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  am  as  proud  and  happy 
as  a  poor  little  ant  who,  after  a  gi-eat  deal  of  trouble,  has  brought 
a  big  straw  to  the  common  nest.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more 
of  me." 
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''  Yes,  but  I  must,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  you  angry ,^  resumed 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  timidly ;  ''  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you 
which  you  once  before  refused.  Jacques  Rennepont  has  still,  I  think, 
some  money  left.  We  are  spending  it  in  follies,  now  and  then  giving 
a  little  to  poor  people  we  may  happen  to  meet.  I  beg  of  you  let  me 
come  to  your  assistance ;  I  see  in  your  poor  face — you  cannot  conceal  it 
from  me — that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  toil.'' 

''  Thanks,  my  dear  Cephyse,  I  know  your  good  heart ;  but  I  am  not 
in  want  of  anything.    The  little  I  gain  is  sufficient  for  me." 

"  You  refuse  me,"  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen  sadly,  "  because  you 
know  that  my  claim  to  the  money  is  not  honorable ;  be  it  so.  I  respect 
your  scruples.  But  you  will  not  refuse  a  service  from  Jacques  ;  he  has 
been  a  workman  like  ourselves,  and  comrades  should  help  each  other 
Accept  it,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  think  you  despise  me." 

"  And  I  shall  think  you  despise  me  if  you  insist  any  more  upon  it, 

my  dear  Cephyse,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  tone  at  once  so  mild  and 

firm  that  the  Bacchanal  Queen  saw  that  all  persuasion  would  be  in  vain. 

She  hung  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  a  tear  again  trickled  down  her 

cheek. 

''  My  refusal  grieves  you,"  said  the  other,  taking  her  hand.  "  I  am 
truly  sorry ;  but  reflect,  and  you  will  understand  me." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen  bitterly,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  ''  you  cannot  accept  assistance  from  my  lover ;  it  was  an  insult 
to  propose  it  to  you.  There  are  positions  in  life  so  humiliating  that 
they  soil  even  the  good  one  wishes  to  do." 

^'  Cephyse,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you — you  know  it  well." 

"  Oh !  believe  me,"  replied  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  ''  gay  and  giddy  as 
I  am,  I  have  sometimes  moments  of  reflection,  even  in  the  midst  of  my 
maddest  joy.    Happily,  such  moments  are  rare." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  then  ? " 

*^  Why,  that  the  life  I  lead  is  hardly  the  thing.  Then  I  resolve  to 
ask  Jacques  for  a  small  sum  of  money — just  enough  to  subsist  on  for 
a  year — and  form  the  plan  of  joining  you  and  gradually  getting  to 
work  again." 

"  The  idea  is  a  good  one ;  why  not  act  upon  it  ?  " 

*^  Because,  when  about  to  execute  this  project,  I  examined  myself  sin- 
cerely, and  my  courage  failed.  I  feel  that  I  could  never  resume  the 
halnt  of  labor,  and  renounce  this  mode  of  life,  sometimes  rich,  as  to-day, 
sometimes  precarious— but  at  least  free  and  full  of  leisure,  joyous  and 
without  care,  and  at  worst  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  living  upon 
four  francs  a  week.  But  it  is  not  interest  that  has  guided  me.  Many 
times  have  I  refused  to  exchimge  a  lover  who  had  httle  or  nothing  for 
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a  rich  man  that  I  did  not  like.  Nor  have  I  ever  asked  anything  for 
myself.  Jacques  has  spent  perhaps  ten  thousand  francs  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  yet  we  only  occupy  two  half -furnished  rooms,  because 
we  always  live  out-of-doors,  like  the  birds.  Fortunately,  when  I  fii'st 
loved  him,  he  had  nothing  at  all,  and  I  had  just  sold  some  jewels  that 
had  been  given  me,  for  a  hundred  francs,  and  put  this  sum  in  the  lot- 
tery As  mad  people  and  fools  are  always  lucky,  I  gained  a  prize  of 
four  thousand  francs.  Jacques  was  as  gay  and  light-headed  and  full 
of  fun  as  mys(4f,  so  we  said :  ^  We  love  each  other  very  much,  and  as 
long  as  this  money  lasts  we  will  keep  up  the  racket ;  when  we  have  no 
more,  one  of  two  things  will  happen — either  we  shall  be  tired  of  each 
other,  and  so  part,  or  else  we  shall  love  each  other  still,  and  then, 
to  remain  together,  we  shall  try  and  get  work  again ;  and,  if  we  can- 
not do  so,  and  yet  will  not  part  —  a  bushel  of  charcoal  will  do  our 
business ! ' " 

''  Good  Heaven  !  "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  turning  pale. 

"  Be  satisfied !  we  have  not  come  to  that.  We  had  still  something 
left,  when  a  kind  of  agent,  who  had  paid  court  to  me,  but  who  was  so 
ugly  that  I  could  not  bear  him  for  all  his  riches,  knowing  that  I  was 

living  with  Jacques,  asked  me  to But  why  should  I  trouble  you 

with  all  these  details!  In  one  word,  he  lent  Jacques  money,  on  some 
sort  of  a  doubtful  claim  he  had,  as  was  thought,  to  inherit  some  prop- 
erty. It  is  with  this  money  that  we  are  amusing  ourselves  —  as  long  as 
it  lasts." 

"  But,  my  dear  Cephyse,  instead  of  spending  this  money  so  foolishly, 
why  not  put  it  out  to  interest  and  marry  Jacques,  since  you  love 
him?" 

"  Oh !  in  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  laughing,  as 
her  gay  and  thoughtless  character  resumed  its  ascendency,  "to  put 
money  out  to  interest  gives  one  no  pleasure.  All  the  amusement  one 
has  is  to  look  at  a  little  bit  of  paper  which  one  gets  in  exchange  for 
the  nice  Uttle  pieces  of  gold,  with  which  one  can  purchase  a  thousand 
pleasures.  As  for  marrying,  I  certainly  like  Jacques  better  than  I  ever 
liked  any  one ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that,  if  we  were  married,  aU  our  hap- 
piness would  end ;  for  while  he  is  only  my  lover,  he  cannot  reproach 
me  with  what  has  passed  —  but,  as  my  husband,  he  would  be  sure  to 
upbraid  me,  sooner  or  later,  and,  if  my  conduct  deserves  blame,  I  prefer 
giving  it  to  myself,  because  I  shall  do  it  more  tenderly." 

''  Mad  girl  that  you  are  !  But  this  money  will  not  last  forever.  What 
is  to  be  done  next  ? " 

"  Afterward  !  —  Oh  !  that's  all  in  the  moon.  To-morrow  seems  to 
me  as  if  it  would  not  come  for  a  hundred  years.    If  we  were  always 
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saying,    *We  must  die  one  day  or  the  other,'   would  life  be  worth 
having?" 

The  conversation  between  Cephyse  and  her  sister  was  here  again 
interrupted  by  a  terrible  uproar,  above  which  sounded  the  sharp,  shrill 
noise  of  Nini  Moulin's  rattle.  To  this  tumult  succeeded  a  chorus  of  bar- 
barous cries,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  distinguishable  these  words, 
which  shook  the  very  windows  : 

"  The  Queen  !  the  Bacchanal  Queen  ! " 
Mother  Bunch  started  at  this  sudden  noise. 

^*It  is  only  my  court,  who  are  getting  impatient,''  said  Cephyse;  and 
this  time  she  could  laugh. 

"  Heavens  ! "  cried  the  sewing-girl,  in  alarm  ;  *'  if  they  were  to  come 
here  in  search  of  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  —  never  fear  " 

"  But  listen !  do  you  not  hear  those  steps?  they  are  coming  along  the 
passage  —  they  are  approaching.  Pray,  sister,  let  me  go  out  alone, 
without  being  seen  by  all  these  people." 

That  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Cephyse  ran  toward  it. 
She  saw  in  the  passage  a  deputation  headed  by  Nini  Moulin,  who  was 
armed  with  his  formidable  rattle,  and  followed  by  Rose-Pompon  and 
KSleepinbuff. 

''  The  Bacchanal  Queen !  or  I  poison  myself  with  a  glass  of  water ! " 
cried  Nini  Moulin. 

"  The  Bacchanal  Queen !  or  I  publish  my  banns  of  marriage  with 
Nini  Moulin  ! "  cried  little  Rose-Pompon,  with  a  determined  air. 

"  The  Bacchanal  Queen  !  or  the  court  will  rise  in  arms  and  carry  her 
off  by  force  ! "  said  another  voice. 

''  Yes,  yes  —  let  us  carry  her  off  ! "  repeated  a  formidable  chorus. 

"  Jacques,  enter  alone ! "  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  notwithstanding 
these  pressing  summonses ;  then,  addressing  her  court  in  a  majestic 
tone,  she  added  : 

"  In  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  at  your  service  —  and  then  for  a  high  old 
time ! " 

"  Long  live  the  Bacchanal  Queen ! "  cried  Dumoulin,  shaking  his  rattle 
as  he  retired,  followed  by  the  deputation,  wliile  Sleepinbuff  entered  the 
room  alone. 

"  Jacques,"  said  Cephyse,  "  this  is  my  good  sister  " 

"  Enchanted  to  see  you,"  said  Jacques  cordially ;  "  the  more  so  as  you 
will  give  me  some  news  of  my  friend  Agricola.  Since  I  began  to  play 
the  rich  man,  we  have  not  seen  each  other,  but  I  like  him  as  much  as 
ever,  and  think  him  a  good  and  worthy  fellow  You  live  in  the  same 
house.    How  is  he  ?  " 
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"  Alas,  sir!  Ik^  and  his  fainilv  have  had  many  misfortunes.     Ih  is  in 
prison.'' 

''  In  prison ! "  ori(Ml  ( \4)hyse. 


"  Agricola  in  prison  !  what  for  f  "  said  Sleepinbuff. 
"For  a  trifling  political  oflfensc      We  had  hoped  to  i,^rt  him  out  on 
bail;' 

"  (  ^^rtainlv ;  for  five  hundred  francs  it  could  he  done,"  said  Slee})inl)uff. 
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^^  Unfortunately,  we  liave  not  been  abl(^ ;  the  person  upon  whom  we 

relied " 

The  Bacchanal  Queen  interrupted  the  speaker  by  saying  to  her  lover : 
"  Do  you  hear,  Jacques  f    Agricola  in  prison,  for  want  of  five  hundred 

francs ! " 

''  To  be  sure  !  I  hear  and  understand  all  about  it.  No  need  of  your 
winking.    Poor  fellow !  he  was  the  support  of  his  mother." 

''  Alas !  yes,  sir  —  and  it  is  the  more  distressing,  as  his  father  has  but 
just  returned  from  Russia,  and  his  mother " 

''  Here,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  interrupting,  and  giving  Mother  Bunch  a 
purse ;  ''  take  this.  All  the  expenses  here  have  been  paid  beforehand ; 
this  is  what  remains  of  my  last  bag.  You  will  find  here  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Napoleons,  and  I  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  them  than 
to  serve  a  comrade  in  distress.  Give  them  to  Agricola's  father ;  he  will 
take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to-morrow  Agricola  will  be  at  his  forge, 
where  I  had  much  rather  he  should  be  than  myself." 

"  Jacques,  give  me  a  kiss ! "  said  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 

"  Now,  and  afterward,  and  again  and  again ! "  said  Jacques,  joyously 
embracing  the  queen. 

Mother  Bunch  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  reflecting  that,  after  all, 
this  sum  of  money,  which  was  about  to  be  spent  in  follies,  would  restore 
life  and  happiness  to  the  family  of  Agricola,  and  that  hereafter  these 
very  five  hundred  francs,  when  returned  to  Jacques,  might  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him,  she  resolved  to  accept  this  offer.  She  took  the 
purse  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  said  to  him : 

''  I  will  not  refuse  your  kindness,  M.  Jacques ;  you  are  so  good  and 
generous.  Agricola's  father  will  thus  at  least  have  one  consolation,  in 
the  midst  of  heavy  sorrows.     Thanks !  many  thanks ! " 

"  There  is  no  need  to  thank  me  ;  money  was  made  for  others  as  well 
as  ourselves." 

Here,  without,  the  noise  recommenced  more  furiously  than  ever, 
and  Nini  Moulin's  rattle  sent  forth  the  most  doleful  sounds. 

^'  C'ephyse,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  ''  they  will  break  everything  to  pieces 
if  you  do  not  return  to  them,  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  pay  for  the 
damage.  Excuse  us,"  added  he,  laughing,  "  but  you  see  that  royalty 
has  its  duties." 

Oephyse,  deeply  moved,  extended  her  ai^ms  to  Mother  Bunch,  who 
threw  herself  into  them,  shedding  sweet  tears. 

"  And  now,"  said  she  to  her  sister,  *^  when  shall  I  see  you  again  !  " 

"  Soon  —  though  nothing  grieves  me  more  than  to  see  you  in  want, 
out  of  which  I  am  not  allowed  to  help  you." 

^^  You  will  come,  then,  to  see  me  ?    It  is  a  promise  ? " 
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"  I  promise  you  in  her  name,"  said  Jacques ;  ^'  we  will  pay  a  visit  to 
you  and  your  neighbor  Agricola." 

"  Return  to  the  company,  Cephyse,  and  amuse  yourself  with  a  light 
heart,  for  M.  Jacques  has  made  a  whole  family  happy." 

So  saying,  and  after  Sleepinbuff  had  ascertained  that  she  could  go 
down  without  being  seen  by  his  noisy  and  joyous  companions.  Mother 
Bunch  quietly  withdrew,  eager  to  carry  one  piece  of  good  news  at  least 
to  Dagobert ;  but  intending,  first  of  all,  to  go  to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  to 
the  garden-house  formerly  occupied  by  Adrienne  de  Cardoville.  We 
shall  explain  hereafter  the  cause  of  this  determination. 

As  the  girl  quitted  the  eating-house,  three  men,  plainly  and  com- 
fortably dressed,  were  watching  before  it,  and  talking  in  a  low  voice. 
Soon  after,  they  were  joined  by  a  fourth  person,  who  rapidly  descended 
the  stairs  of  the  tavern. 

"  Well  ? "  said  the  three  first,  with  anxiety. 

"  He  is  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? " 

"  Are  there  two  Sleepers-in-buff  on  earth  ? "  replied  the  other.  "  I 
have  just  seen  him ;  he  is  togged  out  like  a  regular  dude.  They  will  be 
at  table  for  three  hours  at  least." 

*'  Then  wait  for  me.  Keep  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  will  go  and  fetch 
the  captain^  and  the  game  is  bagged." 

So  saying,  one  of  the  three  men  walked  off  quickly,  and  disappeared 
in  a  street  leading  from  the  square. 

At  this  same  instant  the  Bacchanal  Queen  entered  the  banqueting- 
room,  accompanied  by  Jacques,  and  was  received  with  the  most  fren- 
zied acclamations  from  all  sides. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Cephyse,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  as  if 
she  wished  to  stun  herself ;  "  now,  then,  friends  —  noise  and  tumult, 
hurricane  and  tempest,  thunder  and  earthquake  —  as  much  as  you 
please ! " 

Then,  holding  out  her  glass  to  Nini  Moulin,  she  added : 

"  Fill  up  !  fill  up  ! " 

"  Long  live  the  Queen !  "  cried  they  all,  with  one  voice.  ''  Long  live 
the  Bacchanal  Queen  !  " 


CHAPTER    III 


THE     CAROUSE 


v^H^A  HE  Bacchanal  Queen,  having  Sleepinbuff  and  Rose-Pompon 
ofeB^I^  opposite  her,  and  Nini  Moulin  on  her  right  hand,  presided 
^■I^S  ^^  *^^  repast,  called  reveille-matin  (wake-morning),  generally 
^^AvS  j|  offered  by  Jacques  to  his  companions  in  pleasure. 

Both  young  men  and  girls  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  fatigues  of 
a  ball  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  finished  at  six  in  the 
morning ;  and  all  these  couples,  joyous  as  they  were  amorous  and  inde- 
fatigable, laughed,  ate,  and  drank  with  youthful  and  Pantagruelian 
ardor,  so  that,  during  the  first  part  of  the  feast,  there  was  less  chatter 
than  clatter  of  plates  and  glasses. 

The  Bacchanal  Queen's  countenance  was  less  gay,  but  much  more 
animated  than  usual ;  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  announced 
a  feverish  excitement;  she  wished  to  drown  reflection,  cost  what  it 
might.  Her  conversation  with  her  sister  often  recurred  to  her,  and  she 
tried  to  escape  from  such  sad  remembrances. 

Jacques  regarded  Cephyse  from  time  to  time  with  passionate  adora- 
tion; for,  thanks  to  the  singular  conformity  of  character,  mind,  and 
taste  between  him  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  their  attachment  had 
deeper  and  stronger  roots  than  generally  belong  to  ephemeral  connec- 
tions founded  upon  pleasure.  Cephyse  and  Jacques  were  themselves  not 
aware  of  all  the  power  of  a  passion  which  till  now  had  been  suiTounded 
only  by  joys  and  festivities,  and  not  yet  been  tried  by  any  untoward 
event. 

Little  Rose-Pompon,  left  a  widow  a  few  days  before  by  a  student, 
who  in  order  to  end  the  carnival  in  style  had  gone  into  the  country  to 
raise  supplies  from  his  family,  under  one  of  those  fabulous  pretenses 
which  tradition  carefully  preserves  in  colleges  of  law  and  medicine  — 
Rose-Pompon,  we  repeat,  an  example  of  rare  fidelity,  determined  not  to 
compromise  herself,  had  taken  for  a  chaperon  the  inoffensive  Nini 
Moulin. 

20 
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This  latter,  having  doflfed  his  helmet,  exhibited  a  bald  head,  encir- 
cled by  a  border  of  black,  curling  hair,  pretty  long  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  By  a  remarkable  Bacchic  phenomenon,  in  proportion  as  intoxi- 
cation gained  upon  him,  a  sort  of  zone,  as  purple  as  his  jovial  face, 
crept  by  degrees  over  his  brow  till  it  overcame  even  the  shining  white- 
ni^ss  of  his  crown.  Rose-Pompon,  who  knew  the  meaning  of  this  symp- 
tom, pointed  it  out  to  the  company  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  burst 
of  laughter : 

"  Take  care,  Nini  Moulin !  the  tide  of  the  wine  is  coming  in." 

"  When  it  rises  above  his  head  he  will  be  drowned,"  added  the  Bac- 
chanal Queen. 

"  Oh,  Queen !  don't  disturb  me ;  I  am  meditating,"  answered  Dumou- 
lin,  who  was  getting  tipsy.  He  held  in  his  hand,  in  the  fashion  of  an 
antique  goblet,  a  punch-bowl  filled  with  wine,  for  he  despised  the  ordi- 
nary glasses  because  of  their  small  size. 

"  Meditating,"  echoed  Rose-Pompon,  "  Nini  Moulin  is  meditating.  Be 
attentive ! " 

"  He  is  meditating ;  he  must  be  ill  then  !  " 

"  What  is  he  meditating  I  an  illegal  dance  ?  " 

"  A  forbidden  Anacreontic  attitude  f " 

"  Yes,  I  am  meditating,"  returned  Dumoulin  gravely ;  '^  I  am  medi- 
tating upon  wine  generally  and  in  particular  —  wine  of  which  the 
immortal  Bossuet," — Dumoulin  had  the  very  bad  habit  of  quoting  Bos- 
suet  when  he  was  drunk, — "  of  which  the  immortal  Bossuet  says  (and  he 
was  a  judge  of  good  liquor), '  In  wine  is  courage,  strength,  joy,  and  spir- 
itual fervor ' —  when  one  has  any  brains,"  added  Nini  Moulin  by  way  of 
parenthesis. 

"  Oh,  my !  how  I  adore  your  Bossuet !  "  said  Rose- Pompon. 

"  As  for  my  particular  meditation,  it  concerns  the  question  whether 
the  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red  or  white  I  Sometimes  I  incline 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other  —  and  sometimes  to  both  at  once." 

''  That  is  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,"  said  Sleepinbuff. 

"  And,  above  all,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,"  added  the  Bacchanal 
Queen. 

"As  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  observe;  and  already,  by  dint  of 
reflection  and  research,  I  have  made  a  great  discovery, —  namely,  that  if 
the  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red " 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  white ! "  said  Rose-Pompon  judiciously 

"  And  if  I  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  neither  white  nor 
red  ?  "  asked  Dumoulin,  with  a  magisterial  air. 

"  That  could  only  be  when  you  had  drunk  till  all  was  fc/we,"  observed 
Sleepinbuflf. 
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"  The  spouse  of  the  Queen  says  well.  One  may  be  too  athirst  for 
science ;  but  never  mind !  From  all  my  studies  on  this  question  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  I  shall  await  the  end  of  my  respectable 
career  with  the  sense  of  having  given  my  thirst  a  historical,  theological, 
and  archaeological  color." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  jovial  grimace  and  tone  with  which 
Dumoulin  pronounced  and  accentuated  these  last  words,  which  pro- 
voked a  general  laugh. 

"  Arch'nolopical  f  "  said  Eose-Pompon.  "  What  is  that  ?  Has  it  a  tail  ? 
Does  he  live  in  the  water  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  observed  the  Bacchanal  Queen ;  "  these  are  words  of 
wise  men  and  conjurers ;  they  are  like  horse-hair  bustles :  they  serve  for 
filling  out,  that's  all.  I  like  better  to  drink,  so  fill  the  glasses,  Nini 
Moulin.  Some  champagne,  Rose-Pompon ;  here's  to  the  health  of  your 
Philemon  and  his  speedy  return." 

"  And  to  the  success  of  his  plant  upon  his  stupid  and  stingy  family !  " 
added  Rose-Pompon. 

The  toast  was  received  with  unanimous  applause. 

"  With  the  permission  of  her  majesty  and  her  court,"  said  Dumoulin, 
"  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  success  of  a  project  which  greatly  interests 
me,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  Philemon's  racket.  I  fancy  that  the 
toast  will  bring  me  luck." 

"  Let's  have  it,  by  all  means !  " 

"  Well,  then, — success  to  my  marriage !  "  said  Dumoulin,  rising. 
These  words  provoked  an  explosion  of  shouts,  applause,  and  laugh- 
ter. Nini  Moulin  shouted,  applauded,  laughed  even  louder  than  the 
rest,  opening  wide  his  enormous  mouth,  and  adding  to  the  stunning 
noise  the  harsh  springing  of  his  rattle,  which  he  had  taken  up  from 
under  his  chair. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  rose 
and  said : 

"  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  future  Madame  Nini  Moulin  ! " 

"  Oh,  Queen  !  your  coui'tesy  touches  me  so  sensibly  that  I  must  allow 
you  to  read  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  the  name  of  my  future  spouse," 
exclaimed  Dumoulin.  "  She  is  called  Madame  Honoree-Modeste-Mes- 
saline-Angele  de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  widow." 

"  Bravo !  bravo !  " 

"  She  is  sixty  years  old,  and  has  more  thousands  of  francs  a  year  than 
she  has  hairs  in  her  gray  mustache  or  wrinkles  on  her  face ;  she  is  so 
superbly  fat  that  one  of  her  gowns  would  serve  as  a  tent  for  this  hon- 
orable company  I  hope  to  present  my  future  spouse  to  you  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  in  the  costume  of  a  shepherdess  who  has  just  devoured  her 
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flock.  Some  of  them  wish  to  co^^vert  her,  but  I  have  undertaken  to 
(//vert  her, — which  she  will  like  better.  You  must  help  me  plunge  her 
headlong  into  all  sorts  of  Bacchic  jollity  " 

''  We  will  plunge  her  into  anything  you  please." 

"  She  shall  dance  the  cancan  when  her  looks  are  white ! "  said  Rose- 
Pompon,  humming  a  popular  tune. 

"  She  will  overawe  the  police." 

"  We  can  say  to  them,  '  Respect  this  lady ;  your  mother  will  perhaps 
be  as  old  some  day ! ' " 

Suddenly  the  Bacchanal  Queen  rose ;  her  countenance  wore  a  sin- 
gular expression  of  bitter  and  sardonic  delight.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
glass  full  to  the  brim. 

"  I  hear  the  Cholera  is  approaching  in  his  seven-league  boots,"  she 
cried.     "  I  drink  luck  to  the  Cholera  ! " 
And  she  emptied  the  bumper. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  gayety,  these  words  made  a  gloomy 
impression ;  a  sort  of  electric  shudder  ran  through  the  assemblage,  and 
nearly  every  countenance  became  suddenly  serious. 

"  Oh,  Cephyse !  "  said  Jacques,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Here  is  to  the  Cholera,"  repeated  the  Queen  fearlessly  "  Let  him 
spare  those  who  wish  to  live,  and  kill  together  those  who  dread  to 
part ! " 

Jacques  and  Cephyse  exchanged  a  rapid  glance,  unnoticed  by  their 
joyous  companions,  and  for  some  time  the  Bacchanal  Queen  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  Ji  you  put  it  that  way,  it  is  different,"  cried  Rose-Pompon  boldly. 
"  To  the  Cholera  !  may  none  but  good  fellows  be  left  on  earth  !  " 

In  spite  of  this  variation,  the  impression  was  still  painfully  impress- 
ive.   Dumoulin,  wishing  to  cut  short  this  gloomy  subject,  exclaimed : 

"  Devil  take  the  dead,  and  long  live  the  hving !  And,  talking  of 
chaps  who  both  Hve  and  live  well,  I  ask  you  to  drink  a  health  most 
dear  to  our  joyous  queen,  the  health  of  our  Amphitryon.  Unfortunately, 
I  do  not  know  his  respectable  name,  having  only  had  the  advantage  of 
making  his  acquaintance  this  night ;  he  will  excuse  me,  then,  if  I  con- 
fine myself  to  proposing  the  health  of  Sleepinbuff  —  a  name  by  no  means 
offensive  to  my  modesty,  as  Adam  never  slept  in  any  other  manner.  I 
drink  to  Sleepinbuff." 

"  Thanks,  old  man ! "  said  Jacques  gayly ;  "  were  I  to  forget  your 
name,  I  should  call  you  '  Have-a-sip  ? '  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
answer,  *  I  will ! ' " 

"  I  will  directly ! "  said  Dumoulin,  making  the  military  salute  with 
one  hand  and  holding  out  the  bowl  with  the  other 
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"  As  we  have  drunk  together/'  resumed  Sleepiubuff  cordially,  "  we 
ought  to  know  each  other  thoroughly     I  am  Jacques  Rennepont." 

''  Rennepont !  "  cried  Dumoulin,  who  appeared  struck  by  the  name, 
in  spite  of  his  half  drunkenness ;  "  you  are  Rennepont  ?  " 

"  Rennepont  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Does  that  astonish 
you  I " 

''There  is  a  very  ancient  family  of  that  name  —  the  Counts  of 
Rennepont/' 

"  The  deuce  there  is !  "  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"The  Counts  of  Rennepont  are  also  Dukes  of  Cardoville,''  added 
Dumoulin. 

"  Now,  come,  old  fellow  !  do  I  look  as  if  I  belonged  to  such  a  family  ?  — 
I,  a  workman  out  for  a  spree  I " 

''  You  a  workman  ?  why,  we  are  getting  into  the  Arabian  Nights  !  ^ 
cried  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised.  "  You  give  us  a  Belshazzar's 
banquet,  with  accompaniment  of  carriages-and-four,  and  yet  are  a  work- 
man ?  Only  tell  me  your  trade,  and  I  will  join  you,  leaving  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  to  take  care  of  itself." 

"  Come,  I  say !  don't  think  that  I  am  a  printer  of  flimsies  and  a  coiner !  ^ 
replied  Jacques,  laughing. 

''  Oh,  comrade !  no  such  suspicion " 

''  It  would  be  excusable,  seeing  the  rigs  I  run.  But  I'll  make  you 
easy  on  that  point.    I  am  spending  an  inheritance." 

"  Eating  and  drinking  an  uncle,  no  doubt  ? "  said  Dumoulin  benev- 
olently 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know." 

"  What !  you  don't  know  whom  you  are  eating  and  di'inking  ?  " 

^'  Why,  you  see,  in  the  first  place,  my  father  was  a  rag-picker." 

"  The  devil  he  was  !  "  said  Dumoulin,  somewhat  out  of  countenance, 
though  in  general  not  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  bottle-com- 
panions ;  but  after  the  first  surprise,  he  resumed,  with  the  most  charm- 
ing amenity: 

"  There  are  some  rag-pickers  very  distinguished  ! " 

"  To  be  sure !  you  may  think  to  laugh  at  me,"  said  Jacques, ''  but 
you  are  right  in  this  respect,  for  my  father  was  a  man  of  very  great 
merit.  He  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  like  a  scholar,  and  often  told  me 
that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  mathematics ;  besides,  he  had  traveled  a 
good  deal." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Dumoulin,  whom  surprise  had  partly  sobered, 
"  you  may  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Rennepont,  after  all." 

''  In  which  case,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  laughing,  "  your  father  was  not 
a  gutter-snipe  by  trade,  but  only  for  the  honor  of  the  thing." 
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^' No,  IK)  —  \y(>rs(^  luck!  it  was  to  earn  his  liviiii;',"  r('])lifMl  Ja^'ques; 
"but  in  his  youtli  lio  liad  1>(M']i  well  off.  By  what  ;ii>pear('d,  or  r;jtl]<'i' 
))y  what  did  not  apjM'ar,  he  had  applied  to  some  rich  rehitioii,  and  th<' 


Yirh  relation  had  said  to  him,  'Much  ohli.ovd!'  Then  lie  wished  to 
make  use  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics.  Impossiljle  to  do 
anythiniL^,  Paris,  it  sccnis,  heing  choke-full  of  learned  men ;  so  my  father 
had  to  look  for  his  bread  at  the  end  of  a  hooked  stick,— and  there,  too, 
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he  must  have  found  it,  for  I  ate  of  it  during  two  years,  when  I  came  to 
live  with  him  after  the  death  of  an  aunt,  with  whom  I  had  been  staying 
in  the  country." 

"  Your  respectable  father  must  have  been  a  sort  of  philosopher,"  said 
Dumoulin ;  "  but,  unless  he  found  an  inheritance  in  a  dust-bin,  I  don't 
see  how  you  came  into  your  property." 

''  Wait  for  the  end  of  the  song.  At  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  an 
apprentice  at  the  factory  of  M.  Tripeaud;  two  years  afterward  my 
father  died  of  an  accident,  leaving  me  the  furniture  of  our  gari'et,—  a 
mattress,  a  chair,  and  a  table,— and,  moreover,  in  an  old  Eau  de  Cologne 
box,  some  papers  (written,  it  seems,  in  English),  and  a  bronze  medal, 
worth  about  ten  sous,  chain  and  all.  He  had  never  spoken  to  me  of 
these  papers,  so,  not  knowing  if  they  were  good  for  anything,  I  left  them 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  trunk,  instead  of  burning  them,  which  was  well 
for  me,  since  it  is  upon  these  papers  that  I  have  had  money  advanced." 

"  What  a  godsend !  "  said  Dumoulin.  ^'  But  somebody  must  have 
known  that  you  had  them  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  one  of  those  people  that  are  always  looking  out  for  old  debts 
came  to  Cephyse,  who  told  me  all  about  it ;  and,  after  he  had  read  the 
papers  he  said  that  the  affair  was  doubtful,  but  that  he  would  lend  me 
ten  thousand  francs  on  it  if  I  liked.  Ten  thousand  francs  was  a  large 
sum,  so  I  snapped  him  up !  " 

"  But  you  must  have  supposed  that  these  old  papers  were  of  great 
value  ?  " 

"  Faith,  no !  since  my  father,  who  ought  to  have  known  their  value, 
had  never  realized  on  them ;  and  then,  you  see,  ten  thousand  francs  in 
good,  bright  coin,  falling,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds,  are  not  to  be 
sneezed  at ;  so  I  took  them,  only  the  man  made  me  do  a  bit  of  stiff  — 
a  guarantee,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Did  you  sign  it  ?  " 

"  Of  com'se !  What  did  I  care  about  it  I  The  man  told  me  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  form.  He  spoke  the  truth,  for  the  bill  fell  due  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it.  I  have  still  about  a  thousand 
francs  in  his  hands,  for  I  have  taken  him  for  my  banker.  And  that 's 
the  way,  old  fellow,  that  I  am  able  to  flourish  and  be  jolly  all  day  long, 
as  pleased  as  Punch  to  have  left  my  old  grinder  of  a  master,  M. 
Tripeaud." 

As  he  pronounced  this  name  the  joyous  countenance  of  Jacques 
became  suddenly  overcast.  Cephyse,  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
the  painful  impression  she  had  felt  for  a  moment,  looked  uneasily  at 
Jacques,  for  she  knew  the  irritation  which  the  name  of  M.  Tripeaud 
produced  within  him. 
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"  M.  Tripeaud/'  resumed  Sleepinbuflf,  "  is  one  that  would  make  the 
good  bad  and  the  bad  worse.  They  say  that  a  good  rider  makes  a  good 
horse ;  they  ought  to  say  that  a  good  master  makes  a  good  workman. 
Zounds !  when  I  think  of  that  fellow ! "  cried  Sleepinbuflf,  striking  his 
hand  violently  on  the  table. 

"Come,  Jacques,  think  of  something  else!"  said  the  Bacchanal 
Queen.    "  Make  him  laugh,  Rose-Pompon." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  humor  to  laugh,"  replied  Jacques  abruptly,  for  he  was 
getting  excited  from  the  eflfects  of  the  wine ;  "  it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear  to  think  of  that  man.  It  exasperates  me !  it  drives  me  mad  !  You 
should  have  heard  him  saying, '  Beggarly  workmen !  rascally  workmen ! 
they  grumble  that  they  have  no  food  in  their  bellies ;  well,  then,  we'll 
give  them  bayonets  to  stop  their  hunger.'  *  And  there's  the  children  in 
his  factory — you  should  see  them,  poor  little  creatures  ! — working  as 
long  as  the  men — wasting  away  and  dying  by  the  dozen.  What  odds  ? 
as  soon  as  they  were  dead  plenty  of  others  came  to  take  their  places — 
not  like  horses,  which  can  only  be  replaced  with  money  " 

"  Well,  it  is  clear  that  you  do  not  like  your  old  master,"  said  Dumoulin, 
more  and  more  surprised  at  his  Amphitryon's  gloomy  and  thoughtful 
air,  and  regretting  that  the  conversation  had  taken  this  serious  turn,  he 
whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  who  answered 
by  a  sign  of  intelligence. 

"  I  don't  like  M.  Tripeaud ! "  exclaimed  Jacques.  "  I  hate  him — and 
shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  it  is  as  much  his  fault  as  mine  that  I 
have  become  a  good-for-nothing  loafer.  I  don't  say  it  to  screen  myself, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  When  I  was  'prenticed  to  him  as  a  lad,  I  was  all 
heart  and  ardor,  and  so  bent  upon  work  that  I  used  to  take  my 
shirt  oflf  to  my  task,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  reason  that  I  was  first 
called  Sleepinbuflf.  Well!  I  might  have  toiled  myself  to  death;  not 
one  word  of  encouragement  did  I  receive.  I  came  first  to  my  work,  and 
was  the  last  to  leave  oflf ;  what  matter  ?  it  was  not  even  noticed.  One 
day  I  was  injured  by  the  machinery  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  When 
I  came  out,  weak  as  I  was,  I  went  straight  to  my  work ;  I  was  not  to  be 
frightened.  The  others,  who  knew  their  master  well,  would  often  say  to 
me :  '  What  a  muflf  you  must  be,  little  one !  What  good  will  you  get 
by  working  so  hard  f '  Still  I  went  on.  But  one  day  a  worthy  old  man, 
called  Father  Arsene,  who  had  worked  in  the  house  many  years  and  was 
a  model  of  good  conduct,  was  suddenly  turned  away  because  he  was 
getting  too  feeble.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  him ;  his  wife  was  infirm, 
and,  at  his  age,  he  could  not  get  another  place.  When  the  foreman 
told  him  he  was  dismissed  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  he  began  to  cry 
*  These  atrocious  words  were  actually  spoken  during  the  Lyons  Riots. 
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for  grief.  At  that  moment  M.  Tripeaud  passes ;  Father  Arsene  begs 
him  with  clasped  hands  to  keep  him  at  half  wages.  '  What!'  says  M. 
Tripeaud,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  '  do  you  think  that  I  will  turn  my 
factory  into  a  house  of  invalids  f  You  are  no  longer  able  to  work,  so 
be  off ! '  '  But  I  have  worked  forty  years  of  my  life ;  what  is  to  become 
of  me  ? '  cried  poor  Father  Arsene.  '  That  is  not  my  business,'  answered 
M.  Tripeaud;  and,  addressing  his  clerk,  he  added:  ^Pay  what  is  due 
for  the  week,  and  let  him  cut  his  >stick.'  Father  Arsene  did  cut  his  stick ; 
that  evening  he  and  his  old  wife  suffocated  themselves  with  charcoal. 
Now,  you  see,  I  was  then  a  lad;  but  that  story  of  Father  Arsene  taught 
me  that,  however  hard  you  might  work,  it  would  only  profit  your  master, 
who  would  not  even  thank  you  for  it,  and  leave  you  to  die  on  the  flags 
in  your  old  age.  So  all  my  fire  was  damped,  and  I  said  to  myself: 
'  What's  the  use  of  doing  more  than  I  just  need  f  If  I  gain  heaps  of 
gold  for  M.  Tripeaud,  shall  I  get  an  atom  of  it  ? '  Therefore,  finding 
neither  pride  nor  profit  in  my  work,  I  took  a  disgust  for  it — just  did 
barely  enough  to  earn  my  wages — became  an  idler  and  a  rake — and 
said  to  myself :  '  When  I  get  too  tired  of  labor  I  can  always  follow  the 
example  of  Father  Arsene  and  his  wife.' " 

While  Jacques  resigned  himself  to  the  current  of  these  bitter 
thoughts,  the  other  guests,  incited  by  the  expressive  pantomime  of 
Dumoulin  and  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  had  tacitly  agi'eed  together ;  and, 
on  a  signal  from  the  Queen,  who  leaped  upon  the  table  and  threw  down 
the  bottles  and  glasses  with  her  foot,  all  rose  and  shouted,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  Nini  Moidin's  rattle :  **  The  Full-blown  Tulip !  the 
quadrille  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip ! " 

At  these  joyous  cries,  which  burst  suddenly,  like  a  bomb,  Jacques 
started ;  then  gazing  with  astonishment  at  his  guests,  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  as  if  to  chase  away  the  painful  ideas  that  oppressed 
him,  and  exclaimed : 

^'  You  are  right.    Forward  the  first  couple !    Let  us  be  merry !  " 

In  a  moment,  the  table,  lifted  by  vigorous  arms,  was  removed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  banqueting-room ;  the  spectators  mounted  upon  chairs, 
benches,  and  window-ledges,  began  to  sing  in  chorus  the  well-known  air 
of  h's  Etudiants^  so  as  to  serve  instead  of  orchestra  and  accompany  the 
quadrille  formed  by  Sleepinbuff,  the  Queen,  Nini  Moulin,  and  Rose- 
Pompon. 

Dumoulin,  having  intrusted  his  rattle  to  one  of  the  guests,  resumed 
his  extravagant  Roman  helmet  and  plume ;  he  had  taken  off  his  gi-eat- 
coat  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  so  that  he  now  appeared  in  all 
the  splendor  of  his  costume.  His  cuirass  of  bright  scales  ended  in  a 
tunic  of  feathers,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  savages  who  form  the 
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oxen's  escort  on  Mardi  Gras.  Nini  Moulin  had  a  huge  paunch  and  thin 
legs,  so  that  the  latter  moved  about  at  pleasure  in  the  gaping  mouths 
of  his  large  top-boots. 

Little  Rose-Pompon,  with  her  pinched-up  cocked-hat  stuck  on  one 
side,  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  trousers,  her  bust  a  little  inclined 
forward  and  undulating  from  right  to  left,  advanced  to  meet  Nini 
Moulin ;  the  latter  danced,  or  rather  leaped,  toward  her,  his  left  leg  bent 
under  him,  his  right  leg  stretched  forward,  with  the  toe  raised  and  the 
heel  gliding  on  the  floor ;  moreover,  he  struck  his  neck  with  his  left 
hand,  and  by  a  simultaneous  movement  stretched  forth  his  right,  as  if 
he  would  have  thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  opposite  partner. 

This  first  figure  met  with  great  success,  and  the  applause  was  vocif- 
erous, though  it  was  only  the  innocent  prelude  to  the  step  of  the  Full- 
blown Tulip  —  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  waiters, 
after  looking  about  for  an  instant,  in  search  of  Sleepinbuff,  ran  to  him, 
and  whispered  some  words  in  his  ear. 

"  Me !  "  cried  Jacques,  laughing ;  "  here's  a  go  ! " 
The  waiter  added  a  few  more  words,  when  SleepinbuflPs  face  assumed 
an  expi^ession  of  uneasiness,  as  he  answered : 

"  Very  well !  I  come  directly."    And  he  made  a  step  toward  the  door 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jacques  ? "  asked  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  in  some 
sm-prise. 

"  I'll  be  back  immediately.     Some  one  take  my  place.     Go  on  with  the 
dance,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  as  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Something  that  was  not  put  down  in  the  bill,"  said  Dumoulin  ;  "  he 
will  soon  be  back." 

"That's  it,"  said  Cephyse.     "Now,  cavaJler  sent  f^  she  added,  as  she 
took  Jacques'  place ;  and  the  dance  continued. 

Nini  Moulin  had  just  taken  hold  of  Eose-Pompon  with  his  right 
hand,  and  of  the  Queen  with  his  left,  in  order  to  advance  between  the 
two,  in  which  figure  he  showed  off  his  buffoonery  to  the  utmost  extent, 
when  the  door  again  opened,  and  the  same  waiter  who  had  called  out 
Jacques  approached  Cephyse  with  an  air  of  consternation  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Sleepinbuff. 

The  Bacchanal  Queen  grew  pale,  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  without  a  word,  leaving  her  guests  in  stu- 
pefaction. 


CHAPTER   IV 


THE     FAEEWELL 


HE  Bacchanal  Queen,  following  the  waiter,  arrived  at  the 

bottom  of  the  staircase.     A  coach  was   standing   before 

the  door  of  the  house.     In  it  she  saw  Sleepinbuff  with  one 

of  the  men  who,  two  hours  before,  had  been  waiting  on  the 

Place  du  Chatelet. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cephyse,  the  man  got  down,  and  said  to  Jacques, 
as  he  drew  out  his  watch : 

^'  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
good  fellow.  After  that  we  must  start.  Do  not  try  to  escape,  for  we  'U 
be  watching  at  the  coach-doors." 

With  one  spring  Cephyse  was  in  the  coach.  Too  much  overcome  to 
speak  before,  she  now  exclaimed,  as  she  took  her  seat  by  Jacques  and 
remarked  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  : 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  do  they  want  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  arrested  for  debt,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  mournful  voice. 

"  You ! "  exclaimed  Cephyse,  with  a  heart-rending  sob. 

"  Yes,  for  that  bill  or  guarantee  they  made  me  sign.  And  yet  the  man 
said  it  was  only  a  form  —  the  rascal ! " 

"  But  you  have  money  in  his  hands ;  let  him  take  that  on  account." 

"  I  have  not  a  copper ;  he  sends  me  word  by  the  bailiff  that,  not  hav- 
ing paid  the  bill,  I  shall  not  have  the  last  thousand  francs." 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  him  and  entreat  him  to  leave  you  at  liberty.  It 
was  he  who  came  to  propose  to  lend  you  this  money  I  know  it  well,  as 
he  first  addressed  himself  to  me.    He  will  have  pity  on  you." 

^'Pity?    A  money-broker  pity ?    No!  no!" 

^'  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?  None  ? "  cried  Cephyse,  clasping  her  hands 
in  anguish. 

"  But  there  must  be  something  done,"  she  resumed.  "  He  promised 
you " 

''  You  can  see  how  he  keeps  his  promises,"  answered  Jacques,  with  bit- 
terness.    "  I  signed  without  even  knowing  what  I  signed.    The  bill  is 
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overdue ;   everything  is  in  order ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  resist.    They 
have  just  explained  all  that  to  me." 

"  But  they  cannot  keep  you  long  in  prison.    It  is  impossible." 

"  Five  years,  if  I  do  not  pay.  As  I'll  never  be  able  to  do  so,  my  fate 
is  certain." 

''  Oh !  what  a  misfortune !  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything !  "  said 
Cephyse,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  in  a  voice  of  mournful 
emotion ;  "  since  I  am  here  I  have  thought  only  of  one  thing :  what  is 
to  become  of  you  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  me  !  " 

''  Not  mind  you  I  —  art  mad  ?  What  will  you  do  f  The  furniture  of 
our  two  rooms  is  not  worth  two  hundred  francs.  We  have  squandered 
our  money  so  foolishly  that  we  have  not  even  paid  our  rent.  We  owe 
three  quarters,  and  we  must  not  therefore  count  upon  the  furniture.  I 
leave  you  without  a  coin.  At  least  /  shall  be  fed  in  prison  —  but  how 
will  you  manage  to  live  ? " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  grieving  beforehand  ? " 

"  I  ask  you  how  you  will  live  to-morrow  ?  "  cried  Jacques. 

"  I  will  sell  my  costume  and  some  other  clothes.  I  will  send  you  half 
the  money  and  keep  the  rest.    That  will  last  some  days." 

"  And  afterward  ? — afterward  ?  " 

"  Afterward  ?  Why,  then — I  don't  know ;  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  After- 
ward I'll  look  about  me." 

"  Hear  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  with  bitter  agony ;  '^  it  is 
now  that  I  first  know  how  much  I  love  you.  My  heart  is  pressed  as  in 
a  vise  at  the  thought  of  leaving  you,  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  is  to 
become  of  you." 

Then,  di-awing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  Jacques  added : 

"  You  see  we  have  been  ruined  by  saying,  '  To-morrow  will  never 
come ! '  for  to-morrow  has  come.  When  I  am  no  longer  with  you,  and 
you  have  spent  the  last  penny  of  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  your 
clothes — unfit  for  work  as  you  have  become — what  will  you  do  next? 

Must  I  tell  you  what  you  will  do  ?    You  will  forget  me  and " 

Then,  as  if  he  recoiled  from  his  own  thoughts,  Jacques  exclaimed, 
with  a  burst  of  rage  and  despair : 

"  Great  Heaven !  if  that  were  to  happen,  I  should  dash  my  brains  out 
against  the  stones ! " 

Cephyse  guessed  the  half-told  meaning  of  Jacques,  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  said  to  him : 

"  I  take  another  lover  ?  never !  I  am  like  you,  for  I  now  first  know 
how  much  I  love  you." 
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''  But,  my  poor  Cephyse,  how  will  you  live  I  ^ 

''  Well,  I  shall  take  courage.  I  will  go  back  and  dwell  with  my  sister, 
as  in  old  times ;  we  will  work  together,  and  m  earn  our  bread.  I'll 
never  go  out,  except  to  visit  you.  In  a  few  days  your  creditor  will 
reflect  that,  as  you  can^t  pay  him  ten  thousand  francs,  he  may  as  well 
set  you  free.  By  that  time  I  shall  have  once  more  acquired  the  habit  of 
working.  You  shall  see,  you  shall  see !  And  you  also  will  again  acquire 
this  hal)it.  We  shall  live  poor,  but  content.  After  all,  we  have  had 
plenty  of  amusement  for  six  months,  while  so  many  others  have  never 
known  pleasure  all  their  livens.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  Jacques, 
when  I  say  to  you,  I  shall  profit  by  this  lesson.  If  you  love  me,  do  not 
feel  the  least  uneasiness ;  I  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred 
times  than  have  another  lover." 

"  Kiss  me,"  said  Jacques,  with  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  I  believe  you — 
yes,  I  believe  you — and  you  give  me  back  my  courage,  both  for  now 
and  hereafter.  You  are  right :  we  must  try  and  get  to  work  again,  or 
else  nothing  remains  but  Father  Arsene's  bushel  of  charcoal ;  for,  my 
girl,"  added  Jacques,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  "  I  have  been  like  a 
drunken  man  these  six  months,  and  now  I  am  getting  sober  and  see 
whither  we  were  going.  Our  means  once  exhausted,  I  might  perhaps 
have  become  a  robber,  and  you " 

*^  Oh,  Jacques !  don^t  talk  so ;  it  is  frightful,"  interrupted  Cephyse. 
"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  return  to  my  sister ;  that  I  will  work ;  that 
I  will  have  courage  !  " 

Thus  saying,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  was  very  sincere;  she  fully 
intended  to  keep  her  word,  for  her  heart  was  not  yet  completely  cor- 
rupted. Misery  and  want  had  been  with  her,  as  with  so  many  others, 
the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  her  worst  errors.  Until  now  she  had  at 
least  followed  the  instincts  of  her  heart,  without  regard  to  any  base  or 
venal  motive.  The  cruel  position  in  which  she  beheld  Jacques  had  so 
far  exalted  her  love  that  she  believed  herself  capable  of  resuming,  along 
with  Mother  Bunch,  that  life  of  sterile  and  incessant  toil,  full  of  painful 
sacrifices  and  privations,  which  once  had  been  impossible  for  her  to  bear, 
and  which  the  habits  of  a  life  of  leisure  and  dissipation  would  now 
render  still  more  difficult. 

Still,  the  assurances  which  she  had  just  given  Jacques  calmed  his 
grief  and  anxiety  a  little ;  he  had  sense  and  feeling  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  fatal  track,  which  he  had  hitherto  so  blindly  followed,  was  lead- 
ing both  him  and  Cephyse  directly  to  infamy 

One  of  the  bailiffs, having  knocked  at  the  coach-door,  said  to  Jacques: 

"  My  lad,  you  have  only  five  minutes  left  —  so  make  haste." 

'^  So  courage,  my  girl  —  courage !  "  said  Jacques. 
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■*'  I  will;  you  may  rely  upon  me" 
^'  Arc  vou  .u^oinij:  upstairs  a<;ai]i  I  " 
*'  No  —  oh,  no  ! "  said  Cui)hys('.    ''  I  havo  now  a  horror  of  this  fi^sti  vity." 


*'  Everything  is  paid  for,  and  the  waiter  will  tell  them  not  t(  >  expect 
lis  hark.  They  will  l)c  much  avstonished,''  continued  Jaciiues,  ^' but  it's 
all  the  same  now." 
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^^  If  you  could  only  go  with  me  to  our  lodging,^  said  Cephyse,  "  this 
man  would  perhaps  permit  it,  so  as  not  to  enter  Sainte-Pelagie  in  that 
dress." 

"  Oh !  he  will  not  refuse  to  accompany  me ;  but,  as  he  will  be  with  us 
in  tlie  coach,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  freely  in  his  presence.  There- 
fore, let  me  speak  reason  to  you,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Remember 
what  I  say,  my  dear  Cephyse  —  and  the  counsel  will  apply  to  me  as  well 
as  to  youi-self,"  continued  Jacques,  in  a  grave  and  feeling  tone.  "  Resume 
from  to-day  the  habit  of  labor.  It  may  be  painful,  unprofitable  —  never 
mind ;  do  not  hesitate,  for  too  soon  will  the  influence  of  this  lesson  be 
forgotten.  By  and  by  it  will  be  too  late,  and  then  you  will  end  like  so 
many  unfortunate  creatures " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Cephyse,  blushing ;  "  but  I  will  rather  die  than 
lead  such  a  life." 

''  And  there  you  will  do  well ;  for  in  that  case,"  added  Jacques,  in  a 
deep,  hollow  voice,  "  I  will  myself  show  you  how  to  die." 

"  I  count  upon  you,  Jacques,"  answered  Cephyse,  embracing  her  lover 
with  excited  feeling ;  then  she  added  sorrowfully :  "  It  was  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  when  just  now  I  felt  so  sad,  without  knowing  why,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  gayety  —  and  drank  to  the  Cholera,  so  that  we  might  die 
together." 

"  Well !  perhaps  the  Cholera  will  come,"  resumed  Jacques,  with  a 
gloomy  air ;  '^  that  would  save  us  the  charcoal,  which  we  may  not  even 
be  able  to  buy  " 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  one  thing,  Jacques,  that  to  live  and  die  together, 
you  will  always  find  me  ready." 

*^  Come,  dry  your  eyes,"  said  he,  with  profound  emotion.  **  Do  not 
let  us  play  the  children  before  these  men." 

Some  minutes  after,  the  coach  took  the  direction  to  Jacques'  lodging, 
where  he  was  to  change  bis  clothes,  before  proceeding  to  the  debtors' 
prison. 

•         •  ...>•.  •* 

Let  us  repeat,  with  regard  to  the  hunchback's  sister,—  for  there  are 
things  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, —  that  one  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences  of  the  inorganization  of  labor  is  the  insufficiency  of  wages. 

The  insufficiency  of  wages  forces  inevitably  the  greater  number  of 
young  girls,  thus  badly  paid,  to  seek  their  means  of  subsistence  in  con- 
nections which  deprave  them.  Sometimes  they  receive  a  small  allow- 
ance from  their  lovers,  which,  joined  to  the  produce  of  theu-  labor, 
enables  them  to  live.  Sometimes,  like  the  seamstress's  sister,  they  throw 
aside  their  work  altogether,  and  take  up  their  abode  with  the  man  of 
their  choice,  should  he  be  able  to  support  the  expensa    It  is  during  this 
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season  of  pleasure  and  idleness  that  the  incurable  leprosy  of  sloth  takes 
lasting  possession  of  these  unfortunate  creatures. 

This  is  the  first  phase  of  degradation  that  the  guilty  carelessness 
of  society  imposes  on  an  immense  number  of  work-women,  born  with 
instincts  of  modesty  and  honesty  and  uprightness. 

After  a  certain  time  they  are  deserted  by  their  seducers  —  perhaps 
when  they  are  mothers.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  foolish  extravagance  am- 
signs  the  imprudent  lover  to  prison,  and  the  young  girl  finds  herself 
alone,  abandoned,  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Those  who  have 
still  preserved  courage  and  energy  go  back  to  their  work  —  but  the  exam- 
ples are  very  rare.  The  others,  impelled  by  misery  and  by  habits  of 
indolence,  fall  into  the  lowest  depths. 

And  yet  we  must  pity  rather  than  blame  them,  for  the  first  and 
virtual  cause  of  their  fall  has  been  the  insufficient  remuneration  of  labor 
and  strikes. 

Another  deplorable  consequence  of  this  inorganization  is  the  disgust 
which  workmen  feel  for  their  employment,  in  addition  to  the  insufficiency 
of  their  wages.  And  this  is  quite  conceivable,  for  nothing  is  done  to 
render  their  labor  attractive,  either  by  variety  of  occupations,  or  by  hon- 
orary rewards,  or  by  proper  care,  or  by  remuneration  proportionate  to 
the  benefits  which  theii'  toil  provides,  or  by  the  hope  of  rest  after  long 
years  of  industry.  No  —  the  country  thinks  not,  cares  not,  either  for 
their  wants  or  their  rights. 

And  yet,  to  take  only  one  example,  machinists  and  workers  in 
foundries,  exposed  to  boiler  explosions  and  the  contact  of  formidable 
engines,  run  every  day  greater  dangers  than  soldiers  in  time  of  war, 
display  rare  practical  sagacity,  and  render  to  industry  —  and,  conse- 
quently, to  their  country  —  the  most  incontestable  service,  during  a 
long  and  honorable  career,  if  they  do  not  perish  by  the  bursting  of  a 
boiler,  or  have  not  their  limbs  crushed  by  the  iron  teeth  of  a  machine. 
In  this  last  case,  does  the  workman  receive  a  recompense  equal  to  that 
which  awaits  the  soldier's  praiseworthy  but  sterile  com'age  —  a  place  in 
an  asylum  for  invalids  ?  No.  What  does  the  country  care  about  it  ? 
And  if  the  master  should  happen  to  be  ungrateful,  the  mutilated  work- 
man, incapable  of  further  service,  may  die  of  want  in  some  corner 

Finally,  in  our  pompous  festivals  of  commerce,  do  we  ever  assemble 
any  of  the  skillful  workmen  who  alone  have  woven  those  admirable 
stuffs,  forged  and  damascened  those  shining  weapons,  chiseled  those 
goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  carved  the  wood  and  ivory  of  that  costly 
furniture,  and  set  those  dazzling  jewels  with  such  exquisite  art  ?    No. 

In  the  obscurity  of  their  garrets,  in  the  midst  of  a  miserable  and 
starving  family,  hardly  able  to  subsist  on  their  scanty  wages,  these 
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workmen  have  contributed  at  least  one-half  to  bestow  those  wonders 
upon  their  country,  which  make  its  wealth,  its  glory,  and  its  pride. 

A  minister  of  commerce  who  had  the  least  intelligence  of  his  high 
functions  and  duties  would  require  of  every  factory  that  exhibits  on 
these  occasions,  the  selection  hy  vote  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates 
amongst  irhoni  the  manufacturer  would  point  out  the  one  that  appeared  most 
ivorthii  to  represent  the  working-classes  in  these  great  industrial  solemnities. 

Would  it  not  be  a  noble  and  encouraging  example  to  see  the  master 
propose  for  public  recompense  and  distinction  the  workman  deputed  by 
his  peers  as  amongst  the  most  honej^t,  laborious,  and  intelligent  of  his 
profession  I  Then  one  most  grievous  injustice  would  disappear,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  workman  would  be  stimulated  by  a  generous  and 
noble  ambition  —  he  would  have  an  interest  in  doing  well. 

Doubtless  the  manufacturer  himself,  because  of  the  intelligence  he 
displays,  the  capital  he  risks,  the  establishment  he  founds,  and  the 
good  he  sometimes  does,  has  a  legitimate  right  to  the  prizes  bestowed 
upon  him.  But  why  is  the  workman  to  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
these  rewards,  which  have  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  people  ? 
Are  generals  and  officers  the  only  ones  that  receive  rewards  in  the 
army  ?  And  when  we  have  remunerated  the  captains  of  this  great  and 
powerful  army  of  industry,  why  should  we  neglect  the  privates  f 

Why  for  them  is  there  no  sign  of  public  gratitude?  no  kind  or  con- 
soling word  from  august  lips?  Why  do  we  not  see  in  France  a  single 
tvorhnan  wearing  a  medal  as  a  reward  for  his  courageous  industry,  his 
long  and  laborious  career?  The  token,  and  the  little  pension  attached 
to  it,  would  be  to  him  a  double  recompense,  justly  deserved.  But,  no! 
for  humble  labor  that  sustains  the  state,  there  is  only  forgetfulness, 
injustice,  indifference,  and  disdain! 

By  this  neglect  of  the  public,  often  aggravated  by  individual  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude,  our  workmen  are  placed  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
Some  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  incessant  toil,  lead  a  life  of  priva- 
tions, and  die  before  their  time,  cursing  the  social  system  that  rides  over 
them.  Others  find  a  temporary  oblivion  of  their  ills  in  destructive 
intoxication.  Others,  again, — in  great  number, — having  no  interest,  no 
advantage,  no  moral  or  physical  inducement  to  do  more  or  better,  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  just  that  amount  of  labor  which  will  suffice  to 
earn  their  wages.  Nothing  attaches  them  to  their  work,  because  nothing 
elevates,  honors,  glorifies  it  in  their  eyes.  They  have  no  defense  against 
the  seductions  of  indolence;  and  if,  by  some  chance,  they  find  the  means 
of  living  awhile  in  repose,  they  give  way  by  degrees  to  habits  of  lazi- 
ness and  debauchery,  and  sometimes  the  worst  passions  soil  forever 
natures  originally  willing,  healthy,  and  honest — and  all  for  want  of 
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that  protecting  aud  oquitable  sujK'riiitciKleiKM'  which  should  hnve  siis- 
tahiod,  encouraged,  and  recoinjjciised  their  first  worthy  and  laborious 
tendencies. 


We  now  follow  Mother  Bunch,  who,  after  seeking  for  work  from 
the  i)ei*son  that  usually  eni] Joyed  her,  went  to  the  Kue  de  Baljylune,  to 
the  lodge  lately  oeeupied  by  Adrieiine  de  Cardoville. 


PART    X 


THE    ( OXVEXT 


OHAPTER    I 


1  LORINE 


TIILE  tho  Bacchanal  Queen  and  Sleepinhuff  termi- 
nated so  sadly  the  most  joyous  portion  of  their 
existencM^,  the  seamstress  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
summer-lious(^  in  the  Rue  de  Bain  lone, 

Before  ringing,  she  dried  her  tears;  a  new  ^rief 
weighed  upon  her  spirits.  On  quitting  the  tavern, 
sht-  had  gone  to  the  house  ot  the  person  who  usually 
^  found  her  in  work;  but  she  was  told  that  she  could 
not  have  any,  because  it  could  l)e  done  a  thu'd  more 
<'heaply  by  women  in  prison.  Mother  Bunch,  rather 
than  lose  her  last  resource,  offered  to  take  it  at  the  third  less ;  but  the 
linen  had  been  already  sent  out,  and  the  girl  could  not  hope  for  emplov- 
ment  for  a  fortnight  to  come,  even  if  sul)mitting  to  this  reduction  of 
wages.  One  may  con<MMve  the  anguish  of  the  poor  creature;  the  pros- 
pect before  her  was  to  die  of  hunger,  if  she  would  not  b(^g  or  steal. 

As  for  her  visit  to  the  lodge  in  the  Rue  de  Baby  lone,  it  will  l)e 
(^xi)lained  <lirectly 

She  rang  the  bell  timidly;  a  few  minutes  after,  Florine  oi)ened  the 
door  to  lier  The  waiting-maid  was  no  longer  adorned  after  the  charm- 
ing taste  of  Adrienne;  on  the  c(mtrary,  slie  was  dn^ssed  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  austere  simplicity  She  wore  a  high-necked  dress  vf  a  dark 
color,  made  full  enough  to  conceal  the  light  (degance  of  her  figure  Her 
bands  of  jet-black  hair  were  hardly  visible  beneath  the  flat  border  of  a 
starched  white  cap,  very  much  resembling  the  head-dress  of  a  nun.    Yet, 
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in  spite  of  this  unornamental  costume,  Florine's  pale  countenance  was 
still  admirably  beautiful. 

We  have  said  that,  placed  by  former  misconduct  at  the  mercy  of 
Rodin  and  M.  d'Aigrigny,  Florine  had  served  them  as  a  spy  upon  her 
mistress,  notwithstanding  the  marks  of  kindness  and  confidence  she  ha^l 
received  from  her.  Yet  Florine  was  not  entirely  corinipted ;  and  she 
often  suffered  painful  but  vain  remorse  at  the  thought  of  the  infamous 
part  she  was  thus  obliged  to  perform. 

At  sight  of  Mother  Bunch,  whom  she  recognized,— for  she  had  told 
her  the  day  before  of  Agricola's  arrest  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's 
madness, — Florine  recoiled  a  step,  so  much  was  she  moved  with  pity  at 
the  appearance  of  the  young  seamstress.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  being 
thrown  out  of  work  in  the  midst  of  so  many  other  painful  circumstances, 
had  made  a  terrible  impression  upon  the  young  work-woman ;  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  furrowed  her  cheeks, — without  her  knowing  it,  her  feat- 
ures expressed  the  deepest  despair, —  and  she  appeared  so  exhausted,  so 
weak,  so  overcome,  that  Florine  offered  her  arm  to  support  her,  and  said 
to  her  kindly : 

"  Pray  walk  in  and  rest  yourself ;  you  are  very  pale,  and  seem  to  be 
ill  and  fatigued." 

So  saying,  Florine  led  her  into  a  small  room  with  fireplace  and  car- 
pet, and  made  her  sit  down  in  a  tapestried  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  a 
good  fire.  Greorgette  and  Hebe  had  been  dismissed,  and  Florine  was 
left  alone  in  care  of  the  house. 

When  her  guest  was  seated,  Florine  said  to  her,  with  an  air  of 
interest : 

"  Will  you  not  take  anything  ?  A  little  orange  flower- water  and 
sugar,  warm." 

"  I  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  emotion,  so 
easily  was  her  gratitude  excited  by  the  least  mark  of  kindness ;  she  felt, 
too,  a  pleasing  surprise  that  her  poor  garments  had  not  been  the  cause 
of  repugnance  or  disdain  on  the  part  of  Florine. 

''  I  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "  but  I  only  require  a  httle 
rest,  for  I  come  from  a  great  distance.     If  you  will  permit  me " 

"  Pray  rest  yourself  as  long  as  you  like,  mademoiselle ;  I  am  alone  in 
this  pavilion  since  the  departure  of  my  poor  mistress," —  here  Florine 
blushed  and  sighed, —  "  so,  pray,  make  yourself  quite  at  home.  Draw 
near  the  fire;  you  will  be  more  comfortable,  and  —  gracious!  how  wet 
your  feet  are  !     Place  them  upon  this  stool." 

The  cordial  reception  given  by  Florine,  her  handsome  face  and 
agreeable  manners,  which  were  not  those  of  an  ordinary  waiting-maid, 
forcibly  struck  Mother  Bunch,  who,  notwithstanding  her  humble  condi- 
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st,.,.ss,  generallv  s,.  HmW  .nd  senritivo,  felt  l..v»..lf  almost,  at  her  eas.. 

"' '/ow^Uri^.  you  ate,  mademoiselle,' «u.l  s,„.,  i„  .  smteW  .™k.. 
"  I  am  quite  coiifusca  with  yoxir  kindness." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  do  you  some  greater  service  than  offer  you  a  place  at 
the  fire,  mademoiselle.    Your  appearance  is  so  good  and  interesting.^ 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle ! "  said  the  other,  with  simplicity,  almost  in  spite 
of  herself ;  "  it  does  one  so  much  good  to  sit  by  a  wann  fire.''  Then, 
fearing,  in  her  extreme  delicacy,  that  she  might  be  thought  capable  of 
abusing  the  hospitahty  of  her  entertainer  by  unreasonably  prolonging 
her  visit,  she  added  : 

"The  motive  that  has  brought  me  here  is  this.  Yesterday  you 
informed  me  that  a  young  workman  named  Agricola  Baudoin  had  been 
arrested  in  this  house." 

"  Alas !  yes,  mademoiselle.  At  the  moment,  too,  when  my  poor  mis- 
tress was  about  to  render  him  assistance." 

"  I  am  Agricola's  adopted  sister,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  slight 
blush;  "he  wrote  to  me  yesterday  evening  from  prison.  He  begged 
me  to  tell  his  father  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  that  he,  Agricola,  had  important  matters  to 
communicate  to  her,  or  to  any  person  that  she  might  send ;  but  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  mention  them  in  a  letter,  as  he  did  not  know  if 
the  correspondence  of  prisoners  might  not  be  read  by  the  governor  of 
the  prison." 

"  What !  "  said  Florine,  with  surprise ;  "  to  my  mistress,  M.  Agricola 
has  something  of  importance  to  communicate  f  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle;  for  up  to  this  time  Agricola  is  ignorant  of  the 
great  calamity  that  has  befallen  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  True  ;  the  attack  was  indeed  so  sudden,"  said  Florine,  casting  down 
her  eyes,  "  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen  it." 

"  It  must  have  been  so,"  answered  Mother  Bunch ;  "  for  when  Agricola 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  the  first  time,  he  returned  home 
struck  with  her  grace  and  delicacy  and  goodness." 

"  As  were  all  who  approached  my  mistress,"  said  Florine  sorrowfully 

"  This  morning,"  resumed  the  sewing-girl,  "  when,  according  to  Agric- 
ola's instructions,  I  wished  to  speak  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  I 
found  him  already  gone  out,  for  he  also  is  a  prey  to  great  anxieties ;  but 
my  adopted  brother's  letter  appeared  to  me  so  pressing,  and  to  involve 
something  of  such  consequence  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  had 
shown  herself  so  generous  toward  him,  that  I  came  here  immediately." 

"  Unfortunately,  as  you  already  know,  my  mistress  is  no  longer  here." 

"  But  is  there  no  member  of  her  family  to  whom,  if  I  could  not  speak 
myself,  I  might  at  least  send  word  by  you,  that  Agricola  has  some- 
thing to  communicate  of  importance  to  this  young  lady  ?  " 

"  It  is  strange ! "  said  Florine,  reflecting,  and  without  replying.  Then, 
turning  toward  the  seamstress,  she  added : 
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"  You  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  revelations  ? " 

'*  Completely  so,  mademoiselle ;  but  I  know  Agricola.  He  is  all  honor 
and  truth,  and  you  may  believe  whatever  he  aflSrms.  Besides,  he  would 
have  no  interest " 

''  Good  gracious ! "  interrupted  Florine  suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  a 
sudden  light;  ''I  have  just  remembered  something.  When  he  was 
arrested  in  a  hiding-place  where  my  mistress  had  concealed  him,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  close  at  hand,  and  M.  Agricola  said  to  me  in  a  quick  whis- 
per :  '  Tell  your  generous  mistress  that  her  goodness  to  me  will  not  go 
unrewarded,  and  that  my  stay  in  that  hiding-place  may  not  be  useless 
to  her.'  That  was  all  he  could  say  to  me,  for  they  hurried  him  oflE 
instantly.  I  confess  that  I  saw  in  those  words  only  the  expression  of 
his  gratitude,  and  his  hope  of  proving  it  one  day  to  my  mistress  ;  but, 

now  that  I  connect  them  with  the  letter  he  has  written  you ,"  said 

Florine,  reflecting. 

^'  Indeed !  "  remarked  Mother  Bunch,  "  there  is  certainly  some  con- 
nection between  his  hiding-place  here  and  the  important  secrets  which 
he  wishes  to  communicate  to  your  mistress  or  one  of  her  family  " 

"  The  hiding-place  had  neither  been  inhabited  nor  visited  for  some 
time,"  said  Florine,  with  a  thoughtful  air ;  "  M.  Agricola  may  have  found 
therein  something  of  interest  to  my  mistress." 

"  If  his  letter  had  not  appeared  to  me  so  pressing,''  resumed  the 
other,  "  I  should  not  have  come  hither ;  but  have  left  him  to  do  so  him- 
self, on  his  release  from  prison,  which  now,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
one  of  his  old  fellow- workmen,  cannot  be  very  distant.  But,  not  know- 
ing if  bail  would  be  accepted  to-day,  I  have  wished  faithfully  to  perform 
his  instructions.  The  generous  kindness  of  your  mistress  made  it  my 
first  duty." 

Like  all  persons  whose  better  instincts  are  still  roused  from  time  to 
time,  Florine  felt  a  sort  of  consolation  in  doing  good  whenever  she  could 
with  impunity, —  that  is  to  say,  without  exposing  herself  to  the  inexo- 
rable resentments  of  those  on  whom  she  depended.  Thanks  to  Mother 
Bunch,  she  might  now  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a  great  service 
to  her  mistress.  She  knew  enough  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's 
hatred  of  her  niece,  to  feel  certain  that  Agi-icola's  communication  could 
not,  from  its  very  importance,  be  made  with  safety  to  any  but  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  herself.     She  therefore  said  very  gravely : 

"  Listen  to  me,  mademoiselle !  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  which 
will,  I  think,  be  useful  to  my  poor  mistress,  but  which  would  be  very 
fatal  to  me  if  you  did  not  attend  to  my  recommendations." 

"How  so,  mademoiselle?"  said  the  hunchback,  looking  at  Florine 
with  extreme  surprise. 
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*'  For  the  sake  of  my  mistress,  M.  Agricola  must  confide  to  no  one, 
except  herself,  the  important  things  he  has  to  communicate.^ 

"  But,  if  he  cannot  see  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  may  he  not  address 
himself  to  some  of  her  family  I " 

"  It  is  from  her  family,  above  all,  that  he  must  conceal  whatever  he 
knows.  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  may  recover,  and  then  M.  Agricola  can 
speak  to  her.  But  should  she  never  get  well  again,  tell  your  adopted 
brother  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  keep  his  secret  than  to  place  it  (which 
would  infallibly  happen)  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemies  of  my  mistress.'' 

"  I  understand  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch  sadly.  "  The 
family  of  your  generous  mistress  do  not  love  her,  and  perhaps  perse- 
cute her." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more  on  this  subject  now ;  and,  as  regards  myself, 
let  me  conjure  you  to  obtain  M.  Agricola's  promise  that  he  will  not 
mention  to  any  one  in  the  world  the  step  you  have  taken,  or  the  advice 
I  have  given  you.  The  happiness — no,  not  the  happiness,"  resumed 
Florine  bitterly,  as  if  that  were  a  lost  hope,  "  no,  not  the  happiness,  but 
the  peace  of  my  life  depends  upon  your  discretion." 

"  Oh !  be  satisfied ! "  said  the  sewing-girl,  both  affected  and  amazed 
by  the  sorrowful  expression  of  Florine's  countenance ;  "  I  will  not  be 
ungrateful.  No  one  in  the  world  but  Agricola  shall  know  that  I  have 
seen  you." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  cried  Florine,  with  emotion. 

"  Do  you  thank  me  I  "  said  the  other,  astonished  to  see  the  large  tears 
roll  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes  !  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  moment  of  pure,  unmixed  happi- 
ness ;  for  I  have  perhaps  rendered  a  service  to  my  dear  mistress,  with- 
out risking  the  increase  of  the  troubles  that  already  overwhelm  me." 

"  You  are  not  happy,  then  ?  " 

^'  That  astonishes  you;  but,  believe  me,  whatever  may  be  your  fate, 
I  would  gladly  change  with  you." 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle !  "  said  the  seamstress ;  ''  you  appear  to  have  too 
good  a  heart  for  me  to  let  you  entertain  such  a  wish,  particularly  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  hope  sincerely,  mademoiselle,"  proceeded  Mother  Bunch,  with 
deep  sadness,  "  that  you  may  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  work,  when 
labor  is  your  only  resource." 

"  Are  you  reduced  to  that  extremity  I "  cried  Florine,  looking  anx- 
iously at  the  young  seamstress,  who  hung  her  head  and  made  no  answer. 
She  reproached  herself  in  her  excessive  delicacy  with  having  made  a 
communication  which  resembled  a  complaint,  though  it  had  only  been 
wrung  from  her  by  the  thought  of  her  dreadful  situation. 
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"  If  it  is  so,"  went  on  Florine,  "  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart ;  and  yet 
I  know  not  if  my  misfortunes  are  not  still  greater  than  yours." 
Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  Florine  exclaimed  suddenly : 

"  But  let  me  see !  If  you  are  really  in  that  position,  I  think  I  can 
procure  you  some  work." 

''Is  it  possible,  mademoiselle!"  cried  Mother  Bunch.  "I  should 
never  have  dared  to  ask  you  such  a  service ;  but  your  generous  offer 
commands  my  confidence,  and  may  save  me  from  destruction.  I  will 
confess  to  you  that,  only  this  morning,  I  was  thrown  out  of  an  employ- 
ment which  enabled  me  to  earn  four  francs  a  week." 

"  Four  francs  a  week ! "  exclaimed  Florine,  hardly  able  to  believe 
what  she  heard. 

"  It  was  little,  doubtless,"  repUed  the  other ;  "  but  enough  for  me. 
Unfortunately,  the  person  who  employed  me  has  found  out  where  it 
can  be  done  still  cheaper." 

"  Four  francs  a  week ! "  repeated  Florine,  deeply  touched  by  so  much 
misery  and  resignation.  "  Well !  I  think  I  can  introduce  you  to  persons 
who  will  secure  you  wages  of  at  least  two  francs  a  day  " 

"  I  could  earn  two  francs  a  day  ?    Is  it  possible  f " 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  only,  you  would  have  to  go  out  by  the 
day,  unless  you  chose  to  take  a  place  as  servant." 

*'  In  my  position,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  mixture  of  timidity  and 
pride,  "  one  has  no  right,  I  know,  to  be  over-nice ;  yet  I  should  prefer 
to  go  out  by  the  day,  and  still  more  to  remain  at  home,  if  possible,  even 
though  I  were  to  gain  less." 

"  To  go  out  is  unfortunately  an  indispensable  condition,"  said  Florine. 

"  Then  I  must  renounce  this  hope,"  answered  Mother  Bunch  timidly ; 
"  not  that  I  refuse  to  go  out  to  work,  but  those  who  do  so  are  expected 
to  be  decently  clad ;  and  I  confess  without  shame,  because  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  honest  poverty,  that  I  have  no  better  clothes  than  these." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  said  Florine  hastily,  "  they  will  find  you  the  means 
of  dressing  yourself  properly." 

Mother  Bunch  looked  at  Florine  with  increasing  surprise.  These 
offers  were  so  much  above  what  she  could  have  hoped,  and  what  indeed 
was  generally  earned  by  needle-women,  that  she  could  hardly  credit 
them. 

"  But,"  resumed  she,  with  hesitation,  "  why  should  any  one  be  so 
generous  to  me,  mademoiselle  ?  How  should  I  deserve  such  high  wages?" 
Florine  started.  A  natural  impulse  of  the  heart,  a  desire  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  seamstress,  whose  mildness  and  resignation  greatly  interested 
her,  had  led  her  to  make  a  hasty  proposition  ;  she  knew  at  what  price 
would  have  to  be  purchased  the  advantages  she  proposed,  and  she  now 
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asked  herself  if  the  hunchback  would  ever  accept  them  on  such  terms. 
But  Florine  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  she  durst  not  tell  aU.  She 
resolved,  therefore,  to  leave  the  future  to  chance ;  and  as  those  who 
have  themselves  fallen  are  little  disposed  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  others,  Florine  said  to  herself  that  perhaps,  in  the  desperate  position 
in  which  she  was.  Mother  Bunch  would  not  be  so  scrupulous  after  all. 
Therefore  she  said : 

"  I  see,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  astonished  at  offers  so  much  above 
what  you  usually  gain ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  now  speaking 
of  a  pious  institution,  founded  to  procure  work  for  deserving  young 
women.  This  establishment,  which  is  called  St.  Mary's  Society,  under- 
takes to  place  them  out  as  servants,  or  by  the  day  as  needle-women. 
Now,  this  institution  is  managed  by  such  charitable  persons,  that  they 
themselves  undertake  to  supply  an  outfit,  when  the  young  women 
received  under  their  protection  are  not  sufficiently  well  clothed  to  accept 
the  places  destined  to  them." 

This  plausible  explanation  of  Florine's  magnificent  offers  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  hearer. 

"  I  can  now  understand  the  high  wages  of  which  you  speak,  made- 
moiselle," resumed  she ;  "  only  I  have  no  claim  to  be  patronized  by  the 
charitable  persons  who  direct  this  establishment." 

'•You  suffer;  you  are  laborious  and  honest,  —  those  are  sufficient 
claims ;  only,  I  must  tell  you,  they  will  ask  if  you  perform  regularly 
your  religious  duties." 

^'  No  one  loves  and  blesses  God  more  fervently  than  I  do,  mademoi- 
selle," said  the  hunchback,  with  mild  firmness ;  "  but  certain  duties  are 
an  affair  of  conscience,  and  I  would  rather  renounce  this  patronage 
than  be  compelled " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Only,  as  I  told  you,  there  are  very  pious 
persons  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  and  you  must  not  be  astonished 
at  their  questions  on  such  a  subject.  Make  the  trial,  at  all  events ; 
what  do  you  risk  ?  If  the  propositions  are  suitable,  accept  them ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  appear  to  touch  your  liberty  of  conscience, 
you  can  always  refuse  —  your  position  will  not  be  the  worse  for  it." 

Mother  Bunch  had  nothing  to  object  to  this  reasoning,  which  left 
her  at  perfect  freedom  and  disarmed  her  of  all  suspicion. 

"  On  these  terms,  mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "  I  accept  your  offer,  and 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart.     But  who  will  introduce  me  ?  " 

''  I  will  —  to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

*'  But  they  will  perhaps  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  about  me." 

"  The  venerable  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  superior  of  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent, where  the  institution  is  established,  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate 
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your  good  qualities  without  inquiry ;  but,  if  otherwise,  she  will  tell  you, 
and  you  can  easily  satisfy  her.    It  is  then  agreed  —  to-mon-ow." 

"  Shall  I  call  upon  you  here,  mademoiselle  ?  ^ 

"  No ;  as  I  told  you  before,  they  must  not  know  that  you  came  here 
on  the  part  of  M.  Agricola,  and  a  second  visit  might  be  discovered,  and 
excite  suspicion.  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  in  a  coach;  where  do 
you  live  ? " 

"  At  No.  3  Rue  Brise-Miche ;  as  you  are  pleased  to  give  yourself  so 
much  trouble,  mademoiselle,  you  have  only  to  ask  the  dyer,  who  acts 
as  porter,  to  call  down  Mother  Bunch." 

"  Bunch  I "  said  Florine,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  seamstress,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  it 
is  the  name  every  one  gives  me.  And  you  see,"  added  the  hunchback, 
unable  to  restrain  a  tear,  "  it  is  because  of  my  ridiculous  infirmity, 
to  which  this  name  alludes,  that  I  dread  going  out  to  work  among 
strangers,  because  there  are  so  many  people  who  laugh  at  one,  without 
knowing  the  pain  they  occasion.  But,"  continued  she,  drying  her  eyes, 
"  I  have  no  choice,  and  must  make  up  my  mind  to  it." 

Florine,  deeply  affected,  took  the  speaker's  hand  and  said  to  her : 

"  Do  not  fear.  Misfortunes  like  yours  must  inspire  compassion,  not 
ridicule.    May  I  not  inquire  for  you  by  your  real  name  t " 

"  It  is  Madelaine  Soliveau ;  but  I  repeat,  mademoiselle,  that  you  had 
better  ask  for  Mother  Bunch,  as  I  am  hardly  known  by  any  other 
name." 

"  I  will,  then,  be  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle !  how  can  I  ever  requite  your  goodness  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it ;  I  only  hope  my  interference  may  be  of  use  to 
you.  But  of  this  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  As  for  M.  Agi'icola,  do 
not  answer  his  letter ;  wait  till  he  is  out  of  prison,  and  then  tell  him  to 
keep  his  secret  till  he  can  see  my  poor  mistress." 

"  And  where  is  the  dear  young  lady  now  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  where  they  took  her,  when  she 
was  attacked  with  this  frenzy.    You  will  expect  me  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Yes  —  to-morrow,"  said  Mother  Bunch. 
The  convent  whither  Florine  was  to  conduct  the  hunchback  con- 
tained the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  and  was  next  door  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  of  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  which  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER  II 


MOTHEK     SAINTE-PEKPETUE 


T.  MARY'S  CONVENT,  whither  the  daughters  of  Marshal 

Simon  had  been  conveyed,  was  a  large,  old  building,  the 

vast  garden  of  which  was  on  the  Boulevard  de  PH6pital, 

one  of  the  most  retired  places  in  Paris,  particularly  at  this 

period. 

The  following  scenes  took  i>lace  on  the  12th  of  Fc^bruary,  the  eve  of 
the  fatal  day  on  which  the  members  of  the  family  of  Rennepont,  the 
last  descendants  of  the  sister  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  were  to  meet 
together  in  the  Rue  St.  Francois. 

St.  Mary's  Convent  was  a  model  of  perfect  regularity  A  superior 
council,  composed  of  influential  ecclesiastics,  with  Father  D'Aigrigny 
for  president,  and  of  women  of  great  reputed  piety,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  frequently  assembled  in  delib- 
eration, to  consult  on  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  the 
secret  and  powerful  influence  of  this  establishment,  which  had  already 
made  remarkable  progress.  Skillful  combinations  and  deep  foresight 
had  presided  at  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  numerous  donations,  possessed  already  real  estate  to  a  great 
extent,  and  was  daily  augmenting  its  acquisitions.  The  religious  com- 
munity was  only  a  pretext ;  but,  thanks  to  an  extensive  connection, 
kept  up  by  means  of  the  most  decided  members  of  the  ultramontane  (i.  f., 
high-church)  party,  a  great  number  of  rich  orphans  were  placed  in  the 
convent,  there  to  receive  a  solid,  austere,  religious  education,  very  pref- 
erable, it  was  said,  to  the  frivolous  instruction  which  might  be  had  in 
the  fashionable  boarding-schools,  infected  by  the  corruption  of  the  age. 
To  widows  also,  and  lone  women  who  happened,  moreover,  to  be  rich, 
the  convent  offered  a  sure  asylum  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
the  world ;  in  this  peaceful  retreat  they  enjoyed  a  delightful  calm,  and 
secured  their  salvation  while  surrounded  by  the  most  tender  and  affec- 
tionate attentions.     Nor  was  this  all.    Mother  Sainte-Perp^tue,  the 
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suporior  of  tlio  convent,  niulortook  in  tli(^  nann*  of  tlio  institution  to  pro- 
cun^  for  tlie  faithful,  who  wishccl  to  ])rosorv('  tho  interio]-  of  their  houses 
from  the  depravity  of  the  age,  companions  foraged  ladies,  domestic  serv- 


ants, or  utH^dle-women  working  hy  the  day,  all  selected  persons  whose 
inorahty  could  l>e  warranted.  Nothing  would  seem  more  worthy  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  than  such  an  institution ;  hut  we  shall 
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presently  unveil  the  vast  and  dangerous  network  of  intrigue  concealed 
under  these  charitable  and  holy  appearances. 

The  lady-superior,  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  was  a  tall  woman  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  stuflE  dress  of  the  Carmelite  tan  color, 
and  wearing  a  long  rosary  at  her  waist ;  a  white  cap  under  the  chin 
and  a  long  black  veil  closely  encircled  her  thin,  sallow  face.  A  number  of 
deep  wrinkles  had  impressed  their  transverse  furrows  in  her  forehead 
ot  yellow  ivory;  her  marked  and  prominent  nose  was  bent  like  the  beak  of 
a  bird  of  prey ;  her  black  eye  was  knowing  and  piercing ;  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  was  at  once  intelligent,  cold,  and  firm. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  pecuniaiy  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity, Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  would  have  been  a  match  for  the  most 
cunning  attorney  When  women  are  possessed  of  what  is  called  a 
talent  for  business,  and  apply  to  it  their  keen  penetration,  their  indefat- 
igable perseverance,  their  prudent  dissimulation,  and,  above  all,  that 
quick  and  exact  insight  which  is  natural  to  them,  the  results  are  often 
prodigious.  To  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  a  woman  of  the  coolest  and 
strongest  intellect,  the  management  of  the  vast  transactions  of  the  com- 
munity was  mere  child's  play  No  one  knew  better  how  to  purchase  a 
depreciated  property,  to  restore  it  to  its  former  value,  and  then  sell  it 
with  advantage ;  the  price  of  stock,  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  current 
value  of  the  shares  in  the  different  companies,  were  all  familiar  to  her ; 
she  had  never  yet  been  known  to  make  a  bad  speculation  when  the 
question  was  to  invest  any  of  the  funds  which  were  given  by  pious  souls 
for  the  purposes  of  the  convent.  She  had  established  in  the  house  the 
utmost  order  and  discipline,  and,  above  all,  an  extreme  economy  The 
constant  aim  of  all  her  efforts  was  to  enrich,  not  herself,  but  the  com- 
munity she  directed ;  for  the  spirit  of  association,  when  it  becomes  a 
collective  egotism,  gives  to  corporations  the  faults  and  vices  of  an 
individual. 

Thus  a  congregation  may  dote  upon  power  and  money,  just  as  a 
miser  loves  them  for  their  own  sake.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  regard  to 
estates  that  congregations  act  like  a  single  man.  They  dream  of  landed 
property ;  it  is  their  fixed  idea,  their  fruitful  monomania.  They  pur- 
sue it  with  their  most  sincere  and  warm  and  tender  wishes.  The  first 
estate  is  to  a  rising  little  community  what  the  wedding-trousseau  is  to 
a  young  bride,  his  first  horse  to  a  youth,  his  first  success  to  a  poet, 
to  a  gay  girl,  her  first  fifty-guinea  shawl;  because,  after  all,  in  this 
material  age,  an  estate  gives  a  certain  rank  to  a  society  on  the  Religious 
Exchange,  and  has  so  much  the  more  effect  upon  the  simple-minded, 
that  all  these  partnerships  in  the  work  of  salvation,  which  end  by  becom- 
ing immensely  rich,  begin  with  modest  poverty  as  social  stock-in-trade 
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and  charity  toward  their  neighbors  as  security  reserve  fund.  We  may 
therefore  imagine  what  bitter  and  ardent  rivalry  must  exist  between  the 
different  congregations  with  regard  to  the  various  estates  that  each  can 
lay  claim  to ;  with  what  ineffable  satisfaction  the  richer  society  crushes 
the  poorer  beneath  its  inventory  of  houses  and  farms  and  paper  securi- 
ties !  Envy  and  hateful  jealousy,  rendered  still  more  irritable  by  the 
leisure  of  a  cloistered  life,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a 
comparison ;  and  yet  nothing  is  less  Christian  —  in  the  adorable  accepta- 
tion of  that  divine  word  —  nothing  has  less  in  common  with  the  true, 
essential,  and  religiously  social  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  this  insatiable 
ardor  to  acquire  wealth  by  every  possible  means  —  this  dangerous 
avidity,  which  is  far  from  being  atoned  for,  in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion, 
by  a  few  paltry  alms,  bestowed  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
intolerance 

Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  was  seated  before  a  large  rolling  desk,  in 
the  center  of  an  apartment  simply  but  comfortably  furnished.  An 
excellent  fire  burned  within  the  marble  chimney,  and  a  soft  carpet  cov- 
ered the  floor.  The  superior,  to  whom  all  letters  addressed  to  the  sisters 
or  the  boarders  were  every  day  delivered,  had  just  been  opening  the  first, 
according  to  her  acknowledged  right,  and  carefully  unsealing  the  second, 
without  their  knowing  it  —  a  right  she  ascribed  to  herself,  of  course,  with 
a  view  to  the  salvation  of  those  dear  creatures ;  and  partly,  perhaps, 
a  little  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their  correspondence,  for  she 
also  had  imposed  on  herself  the  duty  of  reading  all  letters  that  were  sent 
from  the  convent,  before  they  were  put  into  the  post.  The  traces  of 
this  pious  and  innocent  inquisition  were  easily  effaced,  for  the  good 
mother  possessed  a  whole  arsenal  of  steel  tools,  some  very  sharp,  to  cut 
the  paper  imperceptibly  round  the  seal ;  others,  pretty  little  rods,  to  be 
slightly  heated  and  rolled  round  the  edge  of  the  seal,  when  the  letter 
had  been  read  and  replaced  in  its  envelope,  so  that  the  wax,  spreading 
as  it  melted,  might  cover  the  first  incision.  Moreover,  from  a  praise- 
worthy feeling  of  justice  and  equality,  there  was  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
good  mother  a  little  kettle  of  the  most  ingenious  construction,  the  damp 
and  dissolving  vapor  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  letters  humbly  and 
modestly  secured  with  wafers.  Thus  softened,  they  yielded  to  the  least 
effort,  without  any  tearing  of  the  paper 

According  to  the  importance  of  the  revelations  which  she  thus 
gleaned  from  the  writers  of  the  letters,  the  superior  took  notes  more  or 
less  extensive.  She  was  interrupted  in  this  investigation  by  two  gentle 
taps  at  the  bolted  door. 

Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  immediately  let  down  the  sliding  cylinder 
of  her  cabinet  so  as  to  cover  the  secret  arsenal,  and  went  to  open  the 
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door  with  a  grave  and  solemn  air.  A  lay  sister  came  to  announce  to 
her  that  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  parlor, 
and  that  Mademoiselle  Florine,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl,  deformed 
and  badly  dressed,  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  little  corridor. 

''Introduce  the  princess  first,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue.    And 
with  charming  forethought,  she  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire. 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  entered. 

Without  pretensions  to  juvenile  coquetry,  still  the  princess  was 
tastefully  and  elegantly  dressed.  She  wore  a  black  velvet  bonnet  of 
the  most  fashionable  make,  a  large  blue  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  black 
satin  dress,  trimmed  with  sable  to  match  the  fur  of  her  muff. 

"  To  what  good  fortune  am  I  again  to-day  indebted  for  the  honor  of 
your  visit,  my  dear  daughter  ?  "  said  the  superior  graciously. 

"  A  very  important  recommendation,  my  dear  mother,  though  I  am 
in  a  great  hurry  I  am  expected  at  the  house  of  his  eminence,  and 
have,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  I  have  again  to  speak 
of  the  two  orphans  who  occupied  our  attention  so  long  yesterday." 

"  They  continue  to  be  kept  separate,  according  to  your  wish ;  and 
this  separation  has  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  send  this  morning  for  Dr  Baleinier  from  his  asylum.  He 
found  much  fever  joined  to  great  depression,  and,  singular  enough,  abso- 
lutely the  same  symptoms  in  both  cases.  I  have  again  questioned  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  and  have  been  quite  confounded  and  terrified  to 
find  them  heathens." 

"  It  was,  you  see,  very  urgent  to  place  them  in  your  care.  But  to  the 
subject  of  my  visit,  my  dear  mother :  We  have  just  learned  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  soldier  who  brought  these  girls  to  France,  and  was 
thought  to  be  absent  for  some  days ;  but  he  is  in  Paris,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  age,  a  man  of  extraordinary  boldness,  enterprise,  and 
energy  Should  he  discover  that  the  girls  are  here  (which,  however,  is 
fortunately  almost  impossible),  in  his  rage  at  seeing  them  removed  from 
his  impious  influence  he  would  be  capable  of  anything.  Therefore, 
let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  redouble  your  precautions,  that 
no  one  may  effect  an  entrance  by  night.  This  quarter  of  the  town  is 
so  deserted ! " 

"  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  daughter ;  we  are  sufficiently  guarded.  Our 
porter  and  gardeners,  all  well  armed,  make  a  round  every  night  on  the 
side  of  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital.  The  walls  are  high,  and  furnished 
with  spikes  at  the  more  accessible  places.  But  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
daughter,  for  having  warned  me.    We  will  redouble  our  precautions." 

"  Particularly  this  night,  my  dear  mother." 

*' Why  sol" 
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"  Because  if  this  infernal  soldier  has  the  audacity  to  attempt  such  a 
thing,  it  will  be  this  very  night." 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  dear  daughter  ? " 

"  We  have  information  which  makes  us  certain  of  it,"  replied  the 
princess,  with  a  slight  embarrassment,  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  superior,  though  she  was  too  crafty  and  reserved  to 
appear  to  see  it ;  only  she  suspected  that  many  things  were  concealed 
from  her. 

"  This  night,  then,"  resumed  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  "  we  will  be 
more  than  ever  on  our  guard.  But  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  my  dear  daughtei-,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  subject  of  that  marriage  we  mentioned." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  princess  hastily,  "  for  it  is  very 
important.  The  young  Baron  de  Brisville  is  a  man  full  of  ardent  devo- 
tion in  these  times  of  revolutionary  impiety ;  he  performs  his  religious 
duties  openly,  and  is  able  to  render  us  great  services.  He  is  listened  to 
in  the  chamber,  and  does  not  want  for  a  sort  of  aggressive  and  provoking 
eloquence ;  I  know  not  any  one  whose  tone  is  more  insolent  with  regard 
to  his  faith,  and  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  this  cavalier  and  open  man- 
ner of  speaking  of  sacred  things  raises  and  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
indifferent.  Circumstances  are  happily  such  that  he  may  show  the  most 
audacious  violence  toward  our  enemies,  without  the  least  danger  to  him- 
self, which,  of  course,  redoubles  his  ardor  as  a  would-be  martyr.  In  a  word, 
he  is  altogether  ours,  and  we,  in  return,  must  bring  about  this  marriage. 
You  know,  besides,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  proposes  to  offer  a  dona- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  St.  Mary's  the  day  he  gains  pos- 
session of  the  fortune  of  Mademoiselle  Baudricourt." 

"  I  have  never  doubted  the  excellent  intentions  of  M.  de  Brisville  with 
regard  to  an  institution  which  merits  the  sympathy  of  all  pious  per- 
sons," answered  the  superior  discreetly ;  '^  but  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
with  so  many  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  " 

"How  is  that?" 

"  This  girl,  whom  I  always  l)elieved  a  most  simple,  submissive,  timid, 
almost  idiotic  person,  instead  of  being  delighted  with  this  proposal  of 
marriage,  asks  time  to  consider  !  " 

"  It  is  really  pitiable ! " 

"  She  opposes  to  me  an  inert  resistance.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  speak 
severely,  and  tell  her  that,  having  no  parents  or  friends,  and  being  abso- 
lutely confided  to  my  care,  she  ought  to  see  with  my  eyes,  hear  with  my 
ears,  and  when  I  affirm  that  this  union  is  suitable  in  all  respects,  give 
her  adhesion  to  it  without  delay  or  reflection." 

"  No  doubt.    It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  sensibly." 
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"  She  answers  that  she  wishes  to  see  M.  de  Brisville,  and  know  his 
character  before  being  engaged.'' 

"  It  is  absurd — since  you  undertake  to  answer  for  his  morality,  and 
esteem  this  a  proper  marriage." 

"  Therefore,  I  remarked  to  Mademoiselle  Baudricourt,  this  morning, 
that  till  now  I  had  only  employed  gentle  persuasion,  but  that,  if  she 
forced  me  to  it,  I  should  be  obliged,  in  her  own  interest,  to  act  with 
rigor,  to  conquer  so  much  obstinacy;  that  I  should  have  to  separate 
her  from  her  companions,  and  to  confine  her  closely  in  a  cell,  until  she 
made  up  her  mind,  after  all,  to  consult  her  own  happiness,  and — marry 
an  honorable  man." 

^'  And  these  menaces,  my  dear  mother  ?  " 

'^  Will,  I  hope,  have  a  good  effect.  She  kept  up  a  coiTespondence  with 
an  old  school-friend  in  the  country.  I  have  put  a  stop  to  this,  for  it 
appeared  to  me  dangerous.  She  is  now  under  my  sole  influence,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  attain  our  ends;  but  you  see,  my  dear  daughter, 
it  is  never  without  crosses  and  difficulties  that  we  succeed  in  doing 
good ! " 

"  And  I  feel  certain  that  M.  de  Brisville  will  even  go  beyond  his  first 
promise,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  for  him,  that,  should  he  marry  Made- 
moiselle Baudricourt " 

"  You  know,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  superior,  interrupting  the 
princess,  "  that  if  I  were  myself  concerned,  I  would  refuse  everything ; 
but  to  give  to  this  institution  is  to  give  to  Heaven,  and  I  cannot  prevent 
M.  de  Brisville  from  augmenting  the  amount  of  his  good  works.  Then, 
you  see,  we  are  exposed  to  a  sad  disappointment." 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  mother  ?  " 

"  The  Sacred  Heart  Convent  disputes  an  estate  with  us  that  would 
have  suited  us  exactly.  Really,  some  people  are  quite  insatiable !  I 
gave  the  lady-superior  my  opinion  upon  it  pretty  freely." 

^*  She  told  me  as  much,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  "  and 
laid  the  blame  on  the  steward." 

"  Oh !  so  you  see  her,  my  dear  daughter ! "  exclaimed  the  superior, 
with  an  air  of  great  surprise. 

"  I  met  her  at  the  bishop's,"  answered  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  hesitation,  that  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue  did  not  appear 
to  notice. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  resumed  the  latter,  "  why  our  establishment 
should  excite  so  violently  the  jealousy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  is 
not  an  evil  report  that  they  have  not  spread  with  regard  to  St.  Mary's 
Convent.  Certain  persons  are  always  offended  by  the  success  of  their 
neighbors ! " 
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"  Come,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  princess,  in  a  conciliating  tone, 
**  we  must  hope  that  the  donation  of  M.  de  Brisville  will  enable  you  to 
outbid  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  mairiage  will  have  a  double  advantage, 
you  see,  my  dear  mother :  it  will  place  a  large  fortune  at  the  disposal  of 
a  man  who  is  devoted  to  us,  and  who  will  employ  it  as  we  wish ;  and  it 
will  also  greatly  increase  the  importance  of  his  position  as  our  defender, 
by  the  addition  to  his  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  We 
shall  have  at  length  an  organ  worthy  of  our  cause,  and  shall  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  look  for  defenders  amongst  such  people  as  that  Dumoulin." 

"  There  is  great  power  and  much  learning  in  the  writings  of  the  man 
you  name.  It  is  the  style  of  a  Saint  Bernard,  in  wrath  at  the  impiety 
of  the  age." 

"  Alas,  my  dear  mother !  if  you  only  knew  what  a  strange  Saint 
Bernard  this  Dumoulin  is !  But  I  will  not  offend  your  ears ;  all  I  can 
tell  you  is,  that  such  defenders  would  compromise  the  most  sacred  cause. 
Adieu,  my  dear  mother !  pray  redouble  your  precautions  to-night — the 
return  of  this  soldier  is  alarming." 

"  Be  quite  satisfied,  my  dear  daughter !  Oh !  I  forgot.  Mademoiselle 
Florine  begged  me  to  ask  you  a  favor.  It  is,  to  let  her  enter  your  serv- 
ice. You  know  the  fidelity  she  displayed  in  watching  your  unfortunate 
niece ;  I  think  that,  by  rewarding  her  in  this  way,  you  will  attach  her 
to  you  completely,  and  I  shall  feel  grateful  on  her  account." 

"  If  you  interest  yourself  the  least  in  the  world  in  Florine,  my  dear 
mother,  the  thing  is  done.  I  will  take  her  into  my  service.  And  now, 
it  strikes  me,  she  may  be  more  useful  than  I  thought." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  daughter,  for  such  obliging  attention 
to  my  request.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row, at  two  o'clock,  we  have  a  long  conference  with  his  eminence  and 
the  bishop ;  do  not  forget ! " 

"  No,  my  dear  mother ;  I  shall  take  care  to  be  exact.  Only,  pray, 
redouble  your  precautions  to-night,  for  fear  of  a  great  scandal ! " 

After  respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of  the  superior,  the  princess 
went  out  by  the  great  door,  which  led  to  an  apartment  opening  on  the 
principal  staircase. 

Some  minutes  after,  Florine  entered  the  room  by  another  way.  The 
superior  was  seated,  and  Florine  approached  her  with  timid  humility. 

"  Did  you  meet  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  I "  asked  Mother  Sainte- 
Perpetue. 

"  No,  mother ;  I  was  waiting  in  the  passage,  where  the  windows  look 
out  on  the  garden." 

"The  princess  takes  you  into  her  service  from  to-day,"  said  the 
superior. 
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Florine  made  a  movement  of  sm'prise  and  annoyance  and  exclaimed : 

''Me,  mother!  but " 

"  I  asked  her  iu  your  name,  and  you  have  only  to  accept,"  answered 
the  other  imperiously, 

"  But,  mother,  I  had  entreated  you '^ 

"  I  tell  you,  that  you  accept  the  offer,"  said  the  superior,  in  so  firm 
and  positive  a  tone  that  Florine  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  replied  in  a 
low  voice : 

"  I  accept." 

"  It  is  in  M.  Eodin's  name  that  I  give  you  this  order." 

''  I  thought  so,  mother,"  replied  Florine  sadly ;  ''  on  what  conditions 
am  I  to  serve  the  princess  ?  " 

"  On  the  same  conditions  as  those  on  which  you  served  her  niece." 
Florine  shuddered,  and  said : 

"  I  am,  then,  to  make  frequent  secret  reports  with  regard  to  the 
princess  ? " 

''  You  will  observe,  you  will  remember,  and  you  will  give  an  account.^ 

"  Yes,  my  mother." 

"  You  will,  above  all,  direct  your  attention  to  the  visits  that  the  prin- 
cess may  receive  from  the  lady-superior  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  You  must 
try  and  listen,  for  we  have  to  preserve  the  princess  from  evil  influences.'' 

''  I  will  obey,  my  mother." 

"  You  will  also  try  and  discover  why  two  young  orphans  have  been 
brought  hither,  and  recommended  to  be  severely  treated  by  Madame 
Grivois,  the  confidential  waiting- woman  of  the  princess." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

''  Which  must  not  prevent  you  from  remembering  anything  else  that 
may  be  worthy  of  remark.  To-morrow  I  will  give  you  particular  instruc- 
tions upon  another  subject." 

"  It  is  well,  mother." 

"  If  you  conduct  yourself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  execute  faith- 
fully the  instructions  of  which  I  speak,  you  will  soon  leave  the  princess 
to  enter  the  service  of  a  young  bride.  It  will  be  an  excellent  and  last- 
ing situation — always  on  the  same  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
understood  that  you  have  asked  me  to  recommend  you  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier." 

"  Yes,  mother ;  I  shall  remember." 

''  Who  is  this  deformed  young  girl  that  accompanies  you  I " 

"  A  poor  creature  without  any  resource,  very  intelligent  and  with  an 
education  above  her  class ;  she  works  at  her  needle,  but  is  at  present 
without  employment  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  I  have  made 
inquiries  about  her  this  morning ;  she  has  an  excellent  character." 
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"  She  is  ugly  and  deformed,  you  say  t " 

"  She  has  an  interesting  countenance,  but  she  is  deformed." 
The  superior  appeared  pleased  at  this  information,  and  added,  after 
a  moment's  reflection : 

''  She  appears  intelligent  ?  " 

"  Very  intelligent." 

"  An<l  is  absolutely  without  resources  ? " 

"  Yes,  without  any." 

"  Is  she  pious  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  practice." 

*'  No  matter,"  said  the  superior  to  herself ;  "  if  she  be  intelligent,  that 
will  suffice."    Then  she  resumed  aloud : 

"  Do  you  know  if  she  is  a  good  work- woman !  " 

"  I  believe  so,  mother  " 
The  superior  rose,  took  a  register  from  a  shelf,  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing into  it  attentively  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  as  she  replaced  it : 

"  Fetch  in  this  young  girl,  and  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the  linen-room." 

"  Deformed,  intelligent,  clever  at  her  needle,"  said  the  superior,  reflect- 
ing ;  "  she  will  excite  no  suspicion.    We  must  see." 

In  about  a  minute  Florine  returned  with  Mother  Bunch,  whom  she 
introduced  to  the  superior,  and  then  discreetly  withdrew.  The  young 
seamstress  was  agitated,  trembling,  and  much  troubled,  for  she  could, 
as  it  were,  hardly  beUeve  a  discovery  which  she  had  chanced  to  make 
during  Florine's  absence. 

It  was  not  without  a  vague  sense  of  terror  that  the  hunchback 
remained  alone  with  the  lady-superior. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE     TEMPTATION 


HIS  was  the  cause  of  Mother  Bunch's  emotion.  Florine, 
when  she  went  to  see  the  superior,  had  left  the  young  seam- 
stress in  a  passage  supplied  with  benches  and  forming  a 
sort  of  antechambef  on  the  first  story  Being  alone,  the 
girl  had  mechanically  approached  a  window  which  looked  upon  the 
convent  garden,  shut  in  by  a  half -demolished  wall  and  terminating  at 
one  end  in  an  open  paling.  This  wall  was  connected  with  a  chapel 
that  was  still  building,  and  bordered  on  the  garden  of  a  neighboring 
house. 

The  sewing-girl  saw  at  one  of  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor  of 
this  house — a  grated  window,  still  more  remarkable  by  the  sort  of  tent- 
like  awning  above  it — a  young  female,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
convent,  making  signs  with  her  hand,  at  once  encouraging  and  affec- 
tionate. From  the  window  where  she  stood.  Mother  Bunch  could  not 
see  to  whom  these  signs  were  addressed ;  but  she  admired  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  gii-l,  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  the  shining  black- 
ness of  her  large  eyes,  the  sweet  and  benevolent  smile  which  lingered 
on  her  lips.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  answer  to  her  graceful  and 
expressive  pantomime,  for,  by  a  movement  full  of  elegance,  the  girl  laid 
her  left  hand  on  her  bosom  and  waved  her  right,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  her  heart  flew  toward  the  place  on  which  she  kept  her  eyes. 

One  faint  sunbeam,  piercing  the  clouds,  came  at  this  moment  to 
play  with  the  tresses  of  the  pale  countenance  which,  now  held  close  to 
the  bars  of  the  window,  was  suddenly,  as  it  were,  illuminated  by  the 
dazzling  reflection  of  her  splendid  golden  hair.  At  sight  of  that  charm- 
ing face,  set  in  its  admirable  frame  of  red  curls,  Mother  Bunch  started 
involuntarily ;  the  thought  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  crossed  her 
mind,  and  she  felt  persuaded  (nor  was  she,  indeed,  mistaken)  that  the 
protectress  of  Agricola  was  before  her. 
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On  thus  beholding,  in  that  gloomy  asylum,  this  young  lady,  so 
marvelously  beautiful,  and  remembering  the  delicate  kindness  with 
which  a  few  days  before  she  had  received  Agrieola  in  her  luxurious 
little  palace  of  dazzling  splendor,  the  workgirl  felt  her  heart  sink  within 
her  She  believed  Adrienne  insane ;  and  yet,  as  she  looked  attentively 
at  her,  it  seemed  as  if  intelligence  and  grace  animated  that  adorable 
countenance.  Suddenly,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  laid  her  fingers 
npon  her  lips,  blew  a  couple  of  kisses  in  the  direction  toward  which  she 
had  been  looking,  and  all  at  once  disappeared. 

Reflecting  upon  the  important  revelations  which  Agrieola  had  to 
make  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Mother  Bunch  regretted  bitterly 
that  she  had  no  means  of  approaching  her ;  for  she  felt  sure  that,  if  the 
young  lady  were  mad,  the  present  was  a  lucid  interval. 

She  was  yet  al)sorbed  in  these  uneasy  reflections  when  she  saw 
Florine  return,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  nuns.  Mother  Bunch  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  keep  silence  with  regard  to  the  discovery  she  had 
made,  and  soon  after  she  found  herself  in  the  superior's  presence. 

This  latter,  after  a  rapid  and  searching  examination  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  work- woman,  judged  her  appearance  so  timid,  gen- 
tle, and  honest  that  she  thought  she  might  repose  full  confidence  in  the 
information  given  by  Florine. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  in  an  affectionate 
voice,  "  Florine  has  told  me  in  what  a  cruel  situation  you  are  placed. 
Is  it  true  that  you  are  entirely  without  work  ?  " 

"  Alas !  yes,  madame." 

"  Call  me  mother,  my  dear  daughter ;  that  name  is  dearer  to  me, 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  our  house.  I  need  not  ask  you  what  are  your 
principles  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  lived  honestly  by  my  labor,  mother,"  answered  the 
girl,  with  a  simplicity  at  once  dignified  and  modest. 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear  daughter,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  We  must  thank  the  Lord,  who  has  delivered  you  from  tempta- 
tion ;  but  tell  me,  are  you  clever  at  your  trade  ? " 

"  I  do  my  best,  mother,  and  have  always  satisfied  my  employers.  If 
you  please  to  try  me,  you  will  be  able  to  judge." 

"Your  affirmation  is  sufficient,  my  dear  daughter.  You  prefer,  I 
think,  to  go  out  by  the  day  ?  " 

''  Mademoiselle  Florine  told  me,  mother,  that  I  could  not  have  work 
at  home." 

"  Why,  no  —  not  for  the  present,  my  child.  If  hereafter  an  opportu- 
nity should  offer,  I  will  think  of  it.  Just  now  I  have  this  to  propose  to 
you.    A  very  respectable  old  lady  has  asked  me  to  recommend  to  her  a 
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needle-woman  by  the  day ;  introduced  by  me,  you  would  certainly  suit 
her.  The  institution  will  undertake  to  clothe  you  becomingly,  and  this 
advance  we  shall  retain  by  degrees  out  of  your  wages,  for  you  will  look 
to  us  for  payment.  We  propose  to  give  you  two  francs  a  day ;  does  that 
appear  to  you  sufficient  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother !  it  is  much  more  than  I  could  have  expected." 

"  You  will,  moreover,  only  be  occupied  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening;  you  will  thus  have  still  some  off 
hours,  of  which  you  might  make  use.  You  see,  the  situation  is  not  a 
hard  one." 

**  Oh  !  quite  the  contrary,  mother." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  with  whom  the  institution  intends  to 
place  you.  It  is  with  a  widow  lady,  named  Madame  de  Bremont,  a  per- 
son of  the  most  steadfast  piety.  In  her  house  I  hope  you  will  meet  with 
none  but  excellent  examples.  If  it  should  be  otherwise  you  can  come 
and  inform  me." 

"  How  so,  mother  ? "  said  the  sewing-girl,  with  surprise. 

''  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  in  a 
tone  ever  more  and  more  affectionate ;  "the  institution  of  St.  Mary  has 
a  double  end  in  view.  You  perfectly  understand  that,  if  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  to  masters  and  mistresses  every  possible  security  as  to  the 
morality  of  the  persons  that  we  place  in  their  families,  we  are  likewise 
bound  to  give  to  the  persons  that  we  so  place  out  every  possible  secur- 
ity as  to  the  morality  of  their  employers." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  of  a  wiser  foresight,  mother." 

"  Naturally,  my  dear  daughter ;  for  even  as  a  servant  of  bad  morals 
may  cause  the  utmost  trouble  in  a  respectable  family,  so  the  bad  con- 
duct of  a  master  or  mistress  may  have  the  most  baneful  influence  on 
the  persons  who  serve  them,  or  who  come  to  work  in  their  houses.  Now, 
it  is  to  offer  a  mutual  guarantee  to  good  masters  and  honest  servants 
that  we  have  founded  this  institution." 

'"  Oh,  madame !  "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  with  simplicity ;  "  such  designs 
merit  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  every  one." 

"  And  blessings  do  not  fail  us,  my  dear  daughter,  because  we  per- 
form om-  promises.  Thus,  an  interesting  work- woman — such  as  you, 
for  example  —  is  placed  with  persons  that  we  suppose  irreproachable. 
Should  she,  however,  perceive  on  the  part  of  her  employers,  or  on  that 
of  the  persons  who  frequent  the  house,  any  irregularity  of  morals,  any 
tendency  to  what  would  offend  her  modesty  or  shock  her  religious  prin- 
ciples, she  should  immediately  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  circmn- 
stances  that  have  caused  her  alarm.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,  dont 
you  think  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  mother,"  answered  Mother  Bunch  timidly,  for  she  began  to 
find  this  provision  somewhat  singular. 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  superior,  "  if  the  case  appears  a  serious  one, 
we  exhort  our  befriended  one  to  observe  what  passes  more  attentively, 
so  as  to  convince  herself  whether  she  had  really  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
She  makes  a  new  report  to  us,  and  should  it  confirm  our  first  fears, 
faithful  to  our  pious  guardianship,  we  withdraw  her  instantly  from  the 
house.  Moreover,  as  the  majority  of  our  young  people,  notwithstand- 
ing their  innocence  and  virtue,  have  not  always  sufficient  experience  to 
distinguish  what  may  be  injurious  to  their  soul's  health,  we  think  it 
greatly  to  their  interest  that  they  should  confide  to  us  once  a  week,  as 
a  child  would  to  her  mother,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  whatever  has 
chanced  to  occur  in  the  house  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Then 
we  can  judge  for  them,  whether  to  withdraw  them  or  not.  We  have 
already  about  a  hundred  persons,  companions  to  ladies,  young  women 
in  shops,  servants,  and  needle-women  by  the  day,  whom  we  have  placed 
in  a  great  number  of  families,  and,  for  the  interest  of  all,  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  mode  of  proceeding.  You 
understand  me,  do  you  not,  my  dear  daughter  I " 

"  Yes — yes,  mother,"  said  the  seamstress,  more  and  more  embarrassed. 
She  had  too  much  uprightness  and  sagacity  not  to  perceive  that  this 
plan  of  mutually  insuring  the  morality  of  masters  and  servants  resem- 
bled a  vast  spy- system  brought  home  to  the  domestic  hearth  and  carried 
on  by  the  members  of  the  institution  almost  without  their  knowledge, 
for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  disguise  more  skillfully  the  employ- 
ment for  which  they  were  trained. 

"  If  I  have  entered  into  these  long  details,  my  dear  daughter,"  resumed 
Mother  Sainte-Perpetue,  taking  the  hearer's  silence  for  consent,  "  it  is 
that  you  may  not  suppose  yourself  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house  in 
question,  if,  against  our  expectation,  you  should  not  find  there  holy  and 
pious  examples.  I  believe  Madame  de  Bremont's  house  to  be  a  pure 
and  godly  place ;  only  I  have  heard  (though  I  will  not  believe  it)  that 
Madame  de  Bremont's  daughter,  Madame  de  Noisy,  who  has  lately 
come  to  reside  with  her,  is  not  so  exemplary  in  her  conduct  as  could 
be  desired,  that  she  does  not  fulfill  regularly  her  religious  duties,  and 
that,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  is  now  in  America,  she 
receives  visits,  unfortunately  too  frequent,  from  one  M.  Hardy,  a  rich 
manufacturer." 

At  the  name  of  Agricola's  master.  Mother  Bunch  could  not  suppress 
a  movement  of  surprise,  and  also  blushed  slightly 

The  superior  naturally  mistook  this  surprise  and  confusion  for  a 
proof  of  the  modest  susceptibility  of  the  young  seamstress,  and  added: 
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"  I  have  told  you  all  this,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  might  be  on 
your  guard.  I  have  even  mentioned  reports  that  I  believe  to  be  com- 
pletely  erroneous,  for  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Bremont  has  always 
had  such  good  examples  before  her  that  she  cannot  have  so  forgotten 
them.  But,  being  in  the  house  from  morning  to  night,  you  will  be  able, 
better  than  any  one,  to  discover  if  these  reports  have  any  foundation 
in  truth.  Should  it  unfortunately  so  turn  out,  my  dear  daughter,  you 
would  come  and  confide  to  me  all  the  circumstances  that  have  led  you 
to  such  a  conclusion ;  and,  should  I  then  agree  in  your  opinion,  I  would 
withdraw  you  instantly  from  the  house— for  the  piety  of  the  mother 
would  not  compensate  suflSciently  for  the  deplorable  example  of  the 
daughter's  conduct.  For,  as  soon  as  you  form  part  of  the  institution, 
I  am  responsible  for  your  salvation,  and,  in  case  your  delicacy  should 
oblige  you  to  leave  Madame  de  Bremont's,  as  you  might  be  some  time 
without  employment,  the  institution  will  allow  you,  if  satisfied  with 
your  zeal  and  conduct,  one  franc  a  day  till  we  could  find  you  another 
place.  You  see,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  have  everything  to  gain 
with  us.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  go  to 
Madame  de  Bremont's.'' 

Mother  Bunch  found  herself  in  a  very  hard  position.  Sometimes 
she  thought  that  her  first  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  timidity,  her  pride  felt  hurt  at  the  supposition  that,  because 
they  knew  her  poor,  they  should  believe  her  capable  of  selling  herself 
as  a  spy  for  the  sake  of  high  wages.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  her 
natural  delicacy  revolted  at  the  idea  that  a  woman  of  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  superior  could  condescend  to  make  a  proposition  so  dis- 
graceful both  to  the  accepter  and  the  proposer,  and  she  reproached 
herseK  with  her  first  doubts,  and  asked  herself  if  the  superior  had  not 
w^ished  to  try  her  before  employing  her,  to  see  if  her  probity  would 
enable  her  to  resist  a  comparatively  brilliant  offer.  Mother  Bunch  was 
naturally  so  inclined  to  think  well  of  every  one  that  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  this  last  conclusion,  saying  to  herself  that  if,  after  all,  she 
were  deceived,  it  would  be  the  least  offensive  mode  of  refusing  these 
unworthy  offers.  With  a  movement,  exempt  from  all  haughtiness,  but 
expressive  of  natural  dignity,  the  young  work- woman  raised  her  head, 
which  she  had  hitherto  held  humbly  cast  down,  looked  the  superior  full 
in  the  face,  that  the  latter  might  read  in  her  countenance  the  sincerity 
of  her  words,  and  said  to  her  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  forgetting  this 
time  to  call  her  "  mother  " : 

"  Ah,  madame  !  I  cannot  blame  you  for  exposing  me  to  such  a  trial. 
You  see  that  I  am  very  poor,  and  I  have  yet  done  nothing  to  command 
your  confidence.  But,  believe  me,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  never  stoop  to 
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(if) 


so  despieahlo  an  action  as  that  which  you  Imvo  thought  fit  to  i)i-()i)o.s<' 
to  nus  no  doubt  to  assun^  yourself,  by  my  refusal,  llicit  I  am  worthy  of 
your  kindness.  No,  no,  madame  — I  could  never  bring  myself  to  be  a 
spy  at  any  price  '' 


She  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so  much  animation  that  her 
elieeks  became  slightly  Hushed.  The  superior  had  too  much  tact  and 
ex])erience  not  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  the  words.     Thinking  her- 
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self  lucky  that  the  young  girl  should  put  this  construction  upon  the 
affair,  she  smiled  upon  her  affectionately  and  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
her,  saying: 

''  Well,  well !  my  dear  daughter.    Come  and  embrace  me ! '» 

"  Mother  —  I  am  really  confused  — with  so  much  kindness " 

''  No  —  you  deserve  it ;  your  words  are  so  full  of  truth  and  honesty. 
Only  be  persuaded  that  I  have  not  put  you  to  any  trial,  because  there 
is  no  resemblance  between  the  act  of  a  spy  and  the  marks  of  filial  con- 
fidence that  we  require  of  our  members  for  the  sake  of  watching  over 
their  morals.  But  certain  persons  —  I  see  you  are  of  the  number,  my 
dear  daughter  —  have  such  fixed  principles  and  so  mature  a  judgment 
that  they  can  do  without  our  advice  and  guardianship,  and  can  appreci- 
ate themselves  whatever  might  be  dangerous  to  their  salvation.  I  will 
therefore  leave  the  entire  responsibility  to  yourself,  and  only  ask  you 
for  such  communications  as  you  may  think  proper  to  make.'^ 

"  Oh,  madame!  how  good  you  are! "  said  poor  Mother  Bunch;  for  she 
was  not  aware  of  the  thousand  devices  of  the  monastic  spirit,  and 
thought  herself  already  sure  of  gaining  just  wages  honorably 

"  It  is  not  goodness  —  but  justice ! "  answered  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue, 
whose  tone  was  becoming  more  and  more  affectionate.  "  Too  much 
tenderness  cannot  be  shown  to  pious  young  women  like  you,  whom  pov- 
erty has  only  purified,  because  they  have  always  faithfully  observed  the 
divine  laws." 

'' Mother " 

"  One  last  question,  my  child !  How  many  times  a  month  do  you 
approach  the  Lord's  table  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  hunchback,  "  I  have  not  taken  the  sacrament 
since  my  first  communion,  eight  years  ago.  I  am  hardly  able,  by  work- 
ing every  day  and  all  day  long,  to  earn  my  bread.  I  have  no  time ' 

"  Gracious  Heaven  ! "  cried  the  superior,  interrupting,  and  clasping 
her  hands  with  all  the  signs  of  painful  astonishment.  "  Is  it  possible  ? 
you  do  not  practice  f  " 

''  Alas,  madame !  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  time,"  answered  Mother 
Bunch,  looking  disconcertedly  at  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue. 
.  "  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  latter  sorrowfully,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  but  I  told  you  that,  as  we  place  our  friends  in  none 
but  pious  houses,  so  we  are  asked  to  recommend  none  but  pious  per- 
sons who  practice  their  religious  duties.  It  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  our  institution.  It  will  therefore,  to  my  great  regret,  be 
impossible  for  me  to  employ  you  as  I  had  hoped.  If,  hereafter,  you 
should  renounce  your  present  indifference  to  those  duties,  we  wiU  then 
see." 
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"  Madame,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  her  heart  swollen  with  tears,  for  she 
was  thus  forced  to  abandon  a  cheering  hope,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
detained  you  so  long,  for  nothing." 

"  It  is  I,  my  dear  daughter,  who  regret  not  being  able  to  attach  you 
to  the  institution ;  but  I  am  not  altogether  hopeless  that  a  person 
already  so  worthy  of  interest  will  one  day  deserve  by  her  piety  the  last- 
ing support  of  religious  people.  Adieu,  my  dear  daughter !  go  in  peace, 
and  may  God  be  merciful  to  you  until  the  day  that  you  return  with 
your  whole  heart  to  him  !  " 

So  saying,  the  superior  rose  and  conducted  her  visitor  to  the  door, 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  most  maternal  kindness.  At  the  moment  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  she  said  to  her : 

"  Follow  the  passage,  go  down  a  few  steps,  and  knock  at  the  second 
door  on  the  right  hand.  It  is  the  linen-room,  and  there  you  will  find 
Florine.    She  will  show  you  the  way  out.    Adieu,  my  dear  daughter !  " 

As  soon  as  Mother  Bunch  had  left  the  presence  of  the  superior,  her 
tears,  until  now  restrained,  gushed  forth  abundantly.  Not  wishing  to 
appear  before  Florine  and  the  nuns  in  this  state,  she  stopped  a  moment 
at  one  of  the  windows  to  dry  her  eyes. 

As  she  looked  mechanically  toward  the  window  of  the  next  house, 
where  she  fancied  she  had  seen  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  she  beheld  the 
latter  come  from  a  door  in  the  building,  and  advance  rapidly  toward 
the  open  paling  that  separated  the  two  gardens.  At  the  same  instant, 
and  to  her  great  astonishment,  Mother  Bunch  saw  one  of  the  two  sisters, 
whose  disappearance  had  caused  the  despair  of  Dagobert,  with  pale  and 
dejected  countenance  approach  the  fence  that  separated  her  from  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  trembling  with  fear  and  anxiety,  as  though  she 
di'eaded  to  be  discovered. 


CHAPTER    IV 

MOTHER     BUNCH     AND     MADEMOISELLE     DE     CARDOVILLE 

^6*^^  6ITATED,  attentive,  uneasy,  leaning  from  one  of  the  con- 
"^^  '  vent  windows,  the  workgirl  followed  with   her  eyes  the 

movements  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Rose  Simon, 
whom  she  so  little  expected  to  find  together  in  such  a  place. 

The  orphan,  approaching  close  to  the  fence  which  separated  the 
nunnery  garden  from  that  of  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  Adiienne,  whose  features  at  once  expressed  astonishment,  indigna- 
tion, and  pity.  At  this  juncture  a  nun  came  running,  and  looking  right 
and  left  as  though  anxiously  seeking  for  some  one ;  then,  perceiidng 
Rose,  who  timidly  pressed  close  to  the  paling,  she  seized  her  by  the 
arm  and  seemed  to  scold  her  severely,  and  notwithstanding  some  ener- 
getic words  addressed  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  she  hastily 
carried  off  the  orphan,  who,  with  weeping  eyes,  turned  several  times  to 
look  back  at  Adrienne ;  while  the  latter,  after  showing  the  interest  she 
took  in  her  by  expressive  gestures,  turned  away  suddenly,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal her  tears. 

The  passage  in  which  Mother  Bunch  stood  during  this  touching 
scene  was  situated  on  the  first  story  The  thought  immediately  occm-red 
to  the  seamstress  to  go  down  to  the  ground-floor  and  try  and  get  into 
the  garden,  so  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
fair  girl  with  the  golden  hair  and  ascertaining  if  it  were  really  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  to  whom,  if  she  found  her  in  a  lucid  interval,  she 
might  say  that  Agricola  had  things  of  the  greatest  importance  to  com- 
municate, but  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  inform  her  of  them. 

The  day  was  advancing,  the  sun  was  on  its  decline,  and  fearing  that 
Florine  would  be  tired  of  waiting  for  her.  Mother  Bunch  made  haste  to 
act ;  with  a  light  step,  listening  anxiously  as  she  went,  she  reached  the 
end  of  the  passage,  where  the  three  or  four  stairs  led  down  to  the  land- 
ing-place of  the  linen-room  and  then  formed  a  spiral  descent  to  the 
ground-floor.  Hearing  voices  in  the  linen-room,  the  seamstress  hastened 
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down  the  stairs,  and  found  herself  in  a  long  passage,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  glass  door,  opening  on  that  part  of  the  garden  reserved 
for  the  superior  A  path,  bordered  by  a  high  box-hedge,  sheltered  her 
from  the  gaze  of  curious  eyes,  and  she  crept  along  it  till  she  reached 
the  open  paling,  which,  at  this  spot,  separated  the  convent  garden  from 
that  of  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum.  She  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoville  a 
few  steps  from  her,  seated,  and  with  her  arm  resting  upon  a  rustic 
bench. 

The  firmness  of  Adrienne's  character  had  for  a  moment  been  shaken 
by  fatigue,  astordshment,  fright,  despair,  on  the  terrible  night  when  she 
had  been  taken  to  the  asylum  by  Dr.  Baleinier ;  and  the  latter,  taking  a 
diabolical  advantage  of  her  weakness  and  despondency,  had  succeeded 
for  a  moment  in  making  her  doubt  of  her  own  sanity  But  the  calm 
which  necessarily  follows  the  most  painful  and  violent  emotions,  com- 
bined with  the  reflection  and  reasoning  of  a  clear  and  subtle  intellect, 
soon  convinced  Adrienne  of  the  gi'oundlessness  of  the  fears  inspired 
by  the  crafty  doctor.  She  no  longer  believed  that  it  could  even  be  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  science.  She  saw  clearly  in  the 
conduct  of  this  man,  in  which  detestable  hypocrisy  was  united  with 
rare  audacity,  and  both  served  by  a  skill  no  less  remarkable,  that 
M.  Baleinier  was,  in  fact,  the  blind  instrument  of  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier.  From  that  moment,  she  remained  silent  and  calm,  but  full  of 
dignity;  not  a  complaint,  not  a  reproach  was  allowed  to  pass  her  lips. 
She  waited.  Yet,  though  they  left  her  at  liberty  to  walk  about  (carefully 
depriving  her  of  all  means  of  communicating  with  any  one  beyond  the 
walls),  Adrienne's  situation  was  harsh  and  painful,  particularly  for  her, 
who  so  loved  to  be  surrounded  by  pleasant  and  harmonious  objects. 
She  felt,  however,  that  this  situation  could  not  last  long.  She  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  wide  scope  and  action  of  the  laws  ;  but  her 
good  sense  taught  her  that  a  confinement  of  a  few  days  under  the  plea 
of  some  appearances  of  insanity,  more  or  less  plausible  in  themselves, 
might  be  attempted,  and  even  executed  with  impunity;  but  that  it 
could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  certain  limits,  because,  after  all,  a  young 
lady  of  her  rank  in  society  could  not  disappear  suddenly  from  the 
world  without  inquiries  being  made  on  the  subject ;  and  the  pretense 
of  a  sudden  attack  of  madness  would  lead  to  a  serious  investigation. 
Whether  true  or  false,  this  conviction  had  restored  Adrienne  to  her 
accustomed  elasticity  and  energy  of  character  And  yet  she  sometimes 
in  vain  asked  herself  the  cause  of  this  attempt  on  her  liberty.  She 
knew  too  well  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  to  believe  her  capable  of 
acting  in  this  way,  without  a  certain  end  in  view,  and  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  momentary  pang.    In  this,  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
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doville  was  not  deceived.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess  were 
both  persuaded  that  Adrienne,  better  informed  than  she  wished  to 
acknowledge,  knew  how  important  it  was  to  find  herself  in  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Francois  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  was  determined 
to  maintain  her  rights.  In  shutting  up  Adrienne  as  mad,  it  was 
intended  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  her  future  prospects ;  but  this  last 
precaution  was  useless,  for  Adrienne,  though  upon  the  true  scent  of  the 
family  secret  they  had  wished  to  conceal  from  her,  had  not  yet  entirely 
penetrated  its  meaning,  for  want  of  certain  documents,  which  had  been 
lost  or  hidden. 

Whatever  had  been  the  motives  for  the  odious  conduct  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's  enemies,  she  was  not  the  less  disgusted  at  it.  Xo 
one  could  be  more  free  from  hatred  or  revenge  than  was  this  generous 
young  girl,  but  when  she  thought  of  all  the  sufferings  which  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  Abbe  d'Aigiigny,  and  Dr.  Baleinier  had  occasioned  her, 
she  promised  herself,  not  reprisals,  but  a  striking  reparation.  If  it  was 
refused  her,  she  was  resolved  to  combat — without  truce  or  rest — this 
combination  of  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  cruelty,  not  from  resentment  for 
what  she  had  endured,  but  to  preserve  from  the  same  torments  other 
innocent  victims  who  might  not,  like  her,  be  able  to  struggle  and  defend 
themselves. 

Adrienne,  still  under  the  painful  impression  which  had  been  caused 
by  her  interview  with  Rose  Simon,  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  rustic  bench  on  which  she  was  seated,  and  held  her  left  hand 
over  her  eyes.  She  had  laid  down  her  bonnet  beside  her,  and  the  inclined 
position  of  her  head  brought  the  long  golden  curls  over  her  fair,  shin- 
ing cheeks.  In  this  recumbent  attitude,  so  full  of  careless  grace^  the 
charming  proportions  of  her  figure  were  seen  to  advantage  beneath  a 
watered  green  dress,  while  a  broad  collar,  fastened  with  a  rose-colored 
satin  bow,  and  fine  lace  cuffs  prevented  too  strong  a  contrast  between 
the  hue  of  her  dress  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  swan-like  neck 
and  Raphaelesque  hands,  imperceptibly  veined  with  tiny  azure  lines. 
Over  the  high  and  well-formed  instep  were  crossed  the  delicate  strings 
of  a  little,  black  satin  shoe ;  for  Dr.  Baleinier  had  allowed  her  to  dress 
herself  with  her  usual  taste,  and  elegance  of  costume  was  not  with 
Adrienne  a  mark  of  coquetry,  but  of  duty  toward  herself,  because  God 
had  made  her  so  beautiful. 

At  sight  of  this  young  lady,  whose  dress  and  appearance  she  ad- 
mired in  all  simplicity,  without  any  envious  or  bitter  comparison  with 
her  own  poor  clothes  and  deformity  of  person.  Mother  Bunch  said  imme- 
diately to  herself,  with  the  good  sense  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  her,  that  it 
was  strange  a  mad  woman  should  di-ess  so  sanely  and  gi-acef  ully    It  was, 
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therefore,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  emotion  that  she  approached 
the  fence  which  separated  her  from  Adrienne — reflecting,  however,  that 
the  unfortunate  girl  might  still  be  insane,  and  that  this  might  turn  out 
to  be  merely  a  lucid  interval.  And  now,  with  a  timid  voice,  but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  Mother  Bunch,  in  order  to  assure  herself  of  Adri- 
enne's  identity,  said,  while  her  heart  beat  fast : 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ! " 
''  Who  calls  me  ?  "  said  Adrienne. 

On  hastily  raising  her  head  and  perceiving  the  hunchback,  she 
could  not  suppress  a  slight  cry  of  surprise,  almost  fright.  For  indeed 
this  poor  creature,  pale,  deformed,  miserably  clad,  thus  appearing  sud- 
denly before  her,  must  have  inspired  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  grace  and  beauty,  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  if  not 
of  terror ;  and  these  two  sentiments  were  both  visible  in  her  expressive 
countenance. 

The  other  did  not  perceive  the  impression  she  had  made.  Motion- 
less, with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  of  adoring 
admiration,  she  gazed  on  the  dazzling  beauty  of  Adrienne,  whom  she 
had  only  half  seen  through  the  grated  window.  All  that  Agricola  had 
told  her  of  the  charms  of  his  protectress  appeared  to  her  a  thousand 
times  below  the  reality ;  and  never,  even  in  her  secret  poetic  visions, 
had  she  dreamed  of  such  rare  perfection. 

Thus,  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  feeling  of  mutual  surprise  came  over 
these  two  girls — extreme  types  of  deformity  and  beauty,  wealth  and 
wretchedness.  After  rendering,  as  it  were,  this  involuntary  homage 
to  Adrienne,  Mother  Bunch  advanced  another  step  toward  the  fence. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  rising,  with 
a  sentiment  of  repugnance  which  could  not  escape  the  workgirl's  notice. 

The  latter  held  down  her  head  timidly,  and  said  in  a  soft  voice : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,  to  appear  so  suddenly  before  you ; 
but  moments  are  precious.    I  come  from  Agricola.'.' 

As  she  pronounced  these  words,  the  seamstress}  raised  her  eyes 
anxiously,  fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  workman.  But,  to  her  great  surprise  and  joy, 
the  fears  of  Adrienne  seemed  to  diminish  at  the  name  of  Agricola, 
and  approaching  the  fence,  she  looked  at  the  speaker  with  benevolent 
curiosity. 

"  You  come  from  M.  Agricola  Baudoin? "  said  she.    ''Who  are  you? " 
"  His  adopted  sister,  madame — a  poor  needle- woman,  who  lives  in  the 
same  house." 

Adrienne  appeared  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  said,  smiling  kindly, 
after  a  moment's  silence : 
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''  It  was  you,  then,  who  persuaded  M.  Agricola  to  apply  to  me  to  pro- 
cure him  bail?" 

"Oh,  mademoiselle,  do  you  remember " 

"  I  never  forget  anything  that  is  generous  and  noble.  M.  Agricola 
was  much  affected  when  he  spoke  of  your  devotion.  I  remember  it 
well;  it  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not.  But  how  came  you  here,  in  this 
convent  t  " 

"  They  told  me  that  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  get  some  occupation 
here,  as  I  am  out  of  work.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  refused  by  the 
lady-superior." 

"  And  how  did  you  recognize  me  ? " 

"  By  your  great  beauty,  mademoiselle,  of  which  Agricola  had  told  me." 

^*  Or  rather  by  this,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  as  she  lifted,  with  the 
tips  of  her  rosy  fingers,  one  end  of  a  long,  silky  ringlet  of  golden  hair. 

"  You  must  pardon  Agricola,"  said  the  sewing-girl,  with  one  of  those 
half  smiles  which  rarely  settled  on  her  lips  ;  "  he  is  a  poet,  and  omitted 
no  single  perfection  in  the  respectful  and  admiring  description  which 
he  gave  of  his  protectress." 

"  And  what  induced  you  to  come  and  speak  to  me  ? " 

"  The  hope  of  being  useful  to  you,  mademoiselle.  You  received 
Agricola  with  so  much  goodness  that  I  have  ventured  to  go  shares  in 
his  gratitude." 

"  You  may  well  venture  to  do  so,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
ineffable  grace ;  "  until  now,  unfortunately,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
serve  your  adopted  brother  by  intention." 

As  they  exchanged  these  words,  Adrienne  and  Mother  Bunch  looked 
at  each  other  with  increasing  surprise. 

The  latter  was,  first  of  all,  astonished  that  a  person  who  passed  for 
mad  should  express  herself  as  Adrienne  did;  next,  she  was  amazed  at 
the  ease  and  freedom  with  which  she  herself  answered  the  questions  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — not  knowing  that  the  latter  was  endowed 
with  the  precious  privilege  of  lofty  and  benevolent  natures,  to  draw  out 
from  those  who  approached  her  whatever  sympathized  with  herself. 

On  her  side,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  deeply  moved  and  aston- 
ished to  hear  this  young,  low-born  girl,  dressed  almost  like  a  beggar, 
express  herself  in  terms  selected  with  so  much  propriety.  The  more  she 
looked  at  her,  the  more  the  feeling  of  repugnance  she  at  first  experienced 
wore  off,  and  was  at  length  converted  into  quite  the  opposite  sentiment. 
With  that  rapid  and  minute  power  of  observation  natural  to  women,  she 
remarked,  beneath  the  black  crape  of  Mother  Bunch's  cap,  the  smooth- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  fair,  chestnut  hair.  She  remarked,  too,  the 
whiteness  of  the  long,  thin  hand,  though  it  displayed  itself  at  the  end 
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of  a  ])atcliO(l  and  tatt(M'(Ml  s1(M'vo  —  an  infallible  proof  that  care  nnd 
cleanliness  an<l  sclf-rcspcct  \vcr(^  at  least  struggling  a^^ainst  syinjitoms 
of  fearful  distress.     Adrienne  discovered,  also,  in  the  pale  ami  melan- 


choly features,  in  the  (^xpi-ession  of  the  blue  eves,  at  once  intelligent, 
nnld,  and  timid,  a  soft  and  modest  dignity,  which  made  one  forget 
the  deformed  figure.  Adrienne  loved  phvsical  beauty,  and  admired  it 
passionately;  but  she  had  too  su])erior  a  mind,  too  nol>le  a  soul,  too 
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sensitive  a  heart,  not  to  know  how  to  appreciate  moral  beauty,  even 
when  it  beamed  from  a  humble  and  suffering  countenance.  Only,  this 
kind  of  appreciation  was  new  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  until  now 
her  large  fortune  and  elegant  habits  had  kept  her  at  a  distance  from 
persons  of  Mother  Bunch's  class. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  fair  patrician  and  the  poor 
workgirl  had  closely  examined  each  other,  Adrienne  said  to  the  other : 

"  It  is  easy,  I  think,  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  mutual  astonishment. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  discovered  that  I  speak  pretty  reasonably  for  a 
mad  woman — if  they  have  told  you  I  am  one.  And  I,"  added  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  in  a  tone  of  respectful  commiseration,  ''  find  that 
the  delicacy  of  your  language  and  manners  so  singularly  contrasts  with 
the  position  in  which  you  appear  to  be,  that  my  surprise  must  be  even 
greater  than  yours." 

''  Ah,  mademoiselle ! "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  with  a  welling  forth  of 
such  deep  and  sincere  joy  that  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  "  is  it 
true?  —  they  have  deceived  me;  you  are  not  mad!  Just  now,  when 
I  beheld  you  so  kind  and  beautiful,  when  I  heard  the  sweet  tone  of 
your  voice,  I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  misfortune  had  happened 
to  you.  But,  alas !  how  is  it  then,  mademoiselle,  that  you  are  in  this 
place  ?  " 

^^  Poor  child ! ''  said  Adrienne,  touched  by  the  affectionate  interest  of 
this  excellent  creature ;  "and  how  is  it  that  you,  with  such  a  heart  and 
head,  should  be  in  such  distress  ?  But  be  satisfied !  I  shall  not  always 
be  here  —  and  that  will  suflSce  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  both  resume  the 
place  which  becomes  us.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  how,  in  spite 
of  the  painful  ideas  which  must  needs  occupy  your  mind,  on  seeing 
yourself  deprived  of  work, — your  only  resource, — you  have  still  thought 
of  coming  to  me  and  of  trying  to  serve  me.  You  may,  indeed,  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  me,  and  I  am  delighted  at  it,  for  then  I  shall  owe  you 
much — and  you  shall  see  how  I  will  take  advantage  of  my  gratitude!" 
said  Adrienne,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  But,"  resumed  she,  "  before  talk- 
ing of  myself,  let  us  think  of  others.  Is  your  adopted  brother  still  in 
prison?" 

"  By  this  time,  mademoiselle,  I  hope  he  has  obtained  his  freedom ; 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  comrades.  His  father  went 
yesterday  to  offer  bail  for  him,  and  they  promised  that  he  should  be 
released  to-day.  But,  from  his  prison,  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  reveal  to  you." 

"  To  me  ? " 

"Yes,  mademoiselle.  Should  Agiicola  be  released  immediately,  by 
what  means  can  he  communicate  with  you  ? " 
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"  He  has  secrets  to  tell  me  ? "  resumed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  an  air  of  thoughtful  surprise.  "  I  seek  in  vain  to  imagine  what 
they  can  be ;  but  so  long  as  I  am  confined  in  this  house,  and  secluded 
from  every  one,  M.  Agricola  must  not  think  of  addressing  himself 
directly  or  indirectly  to  me.  He  must  wait  till  I  am  at  liberty ;  but  that 
is  not  all,—  he  must  deliver  from  that  convent  two  poor  children,  who  are 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon 
are  detained  here  against  their  will." 

''  You  know  their  name  ?  " 

"  When  M.  Agricola  informed  me  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  he  told  me 
they  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  that  they  resembled  each  other  exactly  — 
so  that,  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  took  my  accustomed  walk, 
and  observed  two  poor  little  weeping  faces  come  close  to  the  windows 
of  their  separate  cells,  one  on  the  ground-floor,  the  other  on  the  first 
story,  a  secret  presentiment  told  me  that  I  saw  in  them  the  orphans  of 
whom  M.  Agricola  had  spoken,  and  in  whom  I  already  took  a  lively 
interest,  as  being  my  relations." 

''  They  are  your  relations,  mademoiselle,  then  ?  " 

''  Yes,  certainly.  So,  not  being  able  to  do  more,  I  tried  to  express  by 
signs  how  much  I  felt  for  them.  Their  tears  and  the  sadness  of  their 
charming  faces  sufficiently  told  me  that  they  were  prisoners  in  the 
convent,  as  I  am  myself  in  this  house." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand, — the  victim  of  the  animosity  of  yom*  family  ?" 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  am  much  less  to  be  pitied  than  these 
two  children  whose  despair  is  really  alarming.  Their  separation  is 
what  chiefly  oppresses  them.  By  some  words  that  one  of  them  just 
now  said  to  me  I  see  that  they  are,  like  me,  the  victims  of  an  odious 
machination.  But,  thanks  to  you,  it  will  be  possible  to  save  them. 
Since  I  have  been  in  this  house  I  have  had  no  communication  with  any 
one;  they  have  not  allowed  me  pen  or  paper,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
write.  Now  listen  to  me  attentively,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  defeat  an 
odious  persecution." 

"  Oh,  speak !  speak,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  The  soldier  who  brought  these  orphans  to  France,  the  father  of  M. 
Agricola,  is  still  in  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  Oh !  if  you  only  knew  his  fury,  his  despair, 
when,  on  his  return  home,  he  no  longer  found  the  children  that  a 
dying  mother  had  confided  to  him  !  " 

"  He  must  take  care  not  to  act  with  the  least  violence.  It  would  ruin 
all.  Take  this  ring,"  said  Adrienne,  drawing  it  from  her  finger,  ''  and 
give  it  to  him.  He  must  go  instantly — are  you  sure  that  you  can 
remember  a  name  and  address  ? " 
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"Oh!  yes.  Be  satisfied  on  that  point.  Agricola  only  mentioned 
your  name  once,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  There  is  a  memory  of 
the  heart." 

"I  perceive  it,  my  dear  girl.  Remember,  then,  the  name  of  the 
Count  de  Montbron." 

''The  Count  de  Montbron — I  shall  not  forget.'' 

"  He  is  one  of  my  good  old  friends,  and  lives  on  the  Place  Vendome, 
No.  7  " 

''  Place  Vendome,  No.  7 — I  shall  remember" 

''  M.  Agricola's  father  must  go  to  him  this  evening,  and  if  he  is  not 
at  home,  wait  for  his  coming  in.  He  must  ask  to  speak  to  him,  as  if 
from  me,  and  send  him  this  ring  as  a  proof  of  what  he  says.  Once  with 
him,  he  must  tell  him  all — the  abduction  of  the  girls,  the  name  of  the 
convent  where  they  are  confined,  and  my  own  detention  as  a  lunatic 
in  the  asylum  of  Dr.  Baleinier.  Truth  has  an  accent  of  its  own,  which 
M.  de  Montbron  will  recognize.  He  is  a  man  of  much  experience  and 
judgment,  and  possessed  of  great  influence.  He  will  immediately  take 
the  necessary  steps,  and  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  these  poor  orphans 
and  myself  will  be  restored  to  liberty — all  thanks  to  you  !  But  moments 
are  precious  ;  we  might  be  discovered ;  make  haste,  dear  child !  " 

At  the  moment  of  drawing  back,  Adrienne  said  to  Mother  Bunch, 
with  so  sweet  a  smile  and  affectionate  a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  her  sincere : 

''  M.  Agricola  told  me  that  I  had  a  heart  like  yours.  I  now  under- 
stand how  honorable,  how  flattering  those  words  were  for  me.  Pray 
give  me  your  hand ! "  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  eyes 
were  filling  with  tears;  and,  passing  her  beautiful  hand  through  an 
opening  in  the  fence,  she  offered  it  to  the  other. 

The  words  and  the  gesture  of  the  fair  patrician  were  full  of  so  much 
real  cordiality,  that  the  seamstress,  with  no  false  shame,  placed  trem- 
blingly her  own  poor  thin  hand  in  Adrienne's,  while  the  latter,  with  a 
feeling  of  pious  respect,  lifted  it  spontaneously  to  her  lips,  and  said  : 

"  Since  I  cannot  embrace  you  as  my  sister,  let  me  at  least  kiss  this 
hand,  ennobled  by  labor." 

Suddenly,  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Baleinier; 
Adrienne  withdi'ew  abruptly  and  disappeared  behind  some  trees,  saying: 

'^  Courage,  memory,  and  hope." 
All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  young  work- woman  had  no 
time  to  speak  or  move ;  tears,  sweet  tears,  flowed  abundantly  down  her 
pale  cheeks.  For  a  young  lady  like  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  to  treat  her  as 
a  sister,  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  proud  to  resemble  her  in 
heart — her,  a  poor  creature,  vegetating  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery— 
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was  to  show  a  spirit  of  fraternal  equality  divine  as  the  Gospel  words. 
There  are  words  and  impressions  which  make  a  noble  soul  forgf^t  years 
of  suffering,  and  which,  as  by  a  sudden  flash,  reveal  to  it  something  of 
its  own  worth  and  grandeur.  Thus  it  was  with  the  hunchback.  Thanks 
to  this  generous  speech,  she  was  for  a  moment  conscious  of  her  own 
value.  And  though  this  feeling  was  rapid  as  it  was  ineffable,  she  clasi^cd 
her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  fervent 
gratitude ;  for,  if  the  poor  seamstress  did  not  practice,  to  use  the  jargon 
of  ultramontane  cant,  no  one  was  more  richly  endowed  with  that  dee]) 
religious  sentiment  which  is  to  mere  dogmas  what  the  immensity  of  tlie 
starry  heaven  is  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  church. 

Five  minutes  after  quitting  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Mother 
Bunch,  having  left  the  garden  without  being  perceiv(^d,  re-ascended  to 
the  first  story  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  linen-room.  A  sister 
came  to  oi)en  the  door  to  her. 

''  Is  not  Mademoiselle  Florine,  with  whom  I  came,  still  here,  sister  ^  " 
asked  the  needle- woman. 

"  She  could  not  Avait  for  you  any  longer  No  doubt,  you  have  come 
from  our  mother  the  superior  t " 

"  Yes,  yes,  sister,"  answered  the  seamstress,  casting  down  her  eyes  ; 
"  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the  way  out  ?  " 

"  Come  with  me." 
The  sewing-girl  followed  the  nun,  treml^ling  at  every  step  lest  she 
should  meet  the  superior,  who  would  naturally  have  inquired  the  cause 
of  her  long  stay  in  the  convent. 

At  length  the  inner  gate  closed  upon  Mother  Bunch.  Passing 
rapidly  across  the  vast  court- yard  and  approaching  the  porter's  lodge 
to  ask  him  to  let  her  out,  she  heard  these  words  pronounced  in  a  gruff 
voice : 

"  It  seems,  old  Jerome,  that  we  are  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard  to-night. 
Well,  I  shall  put  two  extra  balls  in  my  gun.  The  superior  says  we  are 
to  make  two  rounds  instead  of  one." 

"  I  want  no  gun,  Nicholas,"  said  the  other  voice ;  "  I  have  my  sharp 
scythe,  a  true  gardener's  weapon,  and  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Feeling  an  involuntary  uneasiness  at  these  words,  which  she  had 
heard  by  mere  chance.  Mother  Bunch  approached  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  asked  him  to  open  the  outer  gate. 

*'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  challenged  the  porter,  leaning  half-way 
out  of  his  lodge,  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  which  he  was  occupied  in 
loading,  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the  seamstress 
with  a  suspicious  air. 
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''Iriwwi^  from  siu^akin.i;'  to  tlie  superior,"  ausweiv^l  Moth^T  Bunch  i 

timiclly  i 

''  Is  that  truo  r'  said  Nichohis  roughly      "You  look  like  a  saijctifi<;il  . 

scare-crow      Never  mind.     Make  baste,  and  i^et  out."  I 

The  gate  opened  and  Mother  Bunch  went  out.  Hardly  had  .she 
.i::one  a  few  steps  in  the  street,  when,  to  lier  t;]'eat  surjirise,  she  saw  the 
doi;-  Sj)(}/lsport  run  uj)  to  her,  and  his  master,  Dau'oljert,  a  little  wav 
iM'hind  liim,  arrivin;L;' also  with  precipitation.  8he  was  hastening  to  meet 
th(^  soldier,  when  a  full,  sonorous  voice  exclaimed  from  a  little  distance  : 
''  ( )h,  my  i^ood  sister  !  "  which  causfvl  the  girl  to  turn  round. 

Fr()m  th<^  oj^posite  sid(^  to  that  when<.M.'  Da,Li:obert  was  coming,  she 
saw  A,i;Ticola  hurrying  toward  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE    ENCOUNTEBS 


T  the  sight  of  Dagobert  and  Agricola,  Mother  Bunch  remained 
motionless  with  surprise  a  few  steps  from  the  convent  gate. 
The  soldier  had  not  yet  perceived  the  seamstress.  He 
advanced  rapidly,  following  the  dog,  who,  though  lean, 
half-starved,  rough-coated,  and  dirty,  seemed  to  frisk  with  pleasure  as 
he  turned  his  intelligent  face  toward  his  master,  to  whom  he  had  gone 
back  after  caressing  Mother  Bunch. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  understand  you,  old  fellow !  "  said  the  soldier,  with  emo- 
tion, "  you  are  more  faithful  than  I  was ;  you  did  not  leave  the  dear 
children  for  a  minute.  Yes ;  you  followed  them  and  watched  day  and 
night,  without  food,  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  they  were  taken  — 
and,  at  length,  weary  of  waiting  to  see  them  come  forth,  ran  home  to  fetch 
me.  Yes ;  while  I  was  giving  way  to  despair  like  a  furious  madman, 
you  were  doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done — discovering  thek  retreat. 
What  does  it  all  prove  !  Why,  that  beasts  are  better  than  men, — which 
is  well  known.  Well,  at  length  I  shall  see  them  again.  When  I  think 
that  to-morrow  is  the  13th,  and  that  without  you,  my  old  Spoilsport,, 
all  would  be  lost,  it  makes  me  shudder.  But,  I  say,  shall  we  soon  be 
there  %    What  a  deserted  quarter !  and  night  coming  on ! " 

Dagobert  had  held  this  discourse  to  Spoilsport  as  he  walked  along, 
following  the  goo<i  dog,  who  kept  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  Suddenly,  seeing 
the  faithful  animal  start  aside  with  a  bound,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
perceived  the  dog  frisking  about  the  hunchback  and  Agricola,  who  had 
just  met  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent  gate. 

"  Mother  Bunch !  "  exclaimed  both  father  and  son,  as  they  approached 
the  young  work-woman,  and  looked  at  her  with  extreme  surprise. 

"  There  is  good  hope,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  she,  with  inexpressible  joy 
'*  Rose  and  Blanche  are  found ! "  Then,  turning  toward  the  smith,  she 
added :  "  There  is  good  hope,  Agricola :  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is 
not  mad.    I  have  just  seen  her." 
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"  She  is  not  mad  ?  what  happiness ! "  exclaimed  the  smith. 

''  The  children  ! "  cried  Dagobert,  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he  took 
the  workgirl's  hands  in  his  own.     "  You  have  seen  them  t " 

*^Yes;  just  now — very  sad,  very  unhappy, — but  I  was  not  able  to 
speak  to  them." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Dagobert,  stopping  as  if  suffocated  by  the  news,  and 
pressing  his  hands  on  his  bosom ;  "  I  never  thought  that  my  old  heart 
could  beat  so !  And  yet, — thanks  to  my  dog,— I  almost  expected  what 
has  taken  place.    Anyhow,  I  am  quite  dizzy  with  joy  " 

'^  Well,  father,  'tis  a  good  day,"  said  Agi-icola,  looking  gratefully  at 
the  girl. 

"  Kiss  me,  my  dear  child ! "  addend  the  soldier,  as  he  pressed  Mother 
Bunch  affectionately  in  his  arms ;  then,  full  of  impatience,  he  added : 
"  Come,  let  us  go  and  fetch  the  children." 

"  Ah,  my  good  sister ! "  said  Agricola,  deeply  moved ;  "  you  will 
restore  peace,  perhaps  life,  to  my  father — and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  ;  but  how  do  you  know  f " 

"  A  mere  chance.    And  how  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  Spoilsport  stops  and  barks,"  cried  Dagobert,  who  had  already  made 
several  steps  in  advance. 

Indeed  the  dog,  who  was  as  impatient  as  his  master  to  see  the 
orphans,  and  far  better  informed  as  to  the  place  of  theii*  retreat^ 
had  posted  himself  at  the  convent  gate,  and  was  beginning  to  bark, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Dagobert.  Understanding  his  dog,  the 
latter  said  to  the  hunchback,  as  he  pointed  in  that  direction  with  his 
finger : 

''  The  children  are  there  I  " 

''Yes,  M.  Dagobert." 

''  I  was  sure  of  it.  Grood  dog !  Oh,  yes !  beasts  are  better  than 
men  —  except  you,  my  dear  girl,  who  are  better  than  either  man  or 
beast.  But  my  poor  children!  I  shall  see  them;  I  shall  have  them 
once  more  ! " 

So  saying,  Dagobert,  in  spite  of  his  age,  began  to  run  very  fast 
toward  Spoilsport. 

''  Agricola,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  "  prevent  thy  father  from  knocking 
at  that  door.     He  would  ruin  all." 

In  two  strides  the  smith  had  reached  his  father,  just  as  the  latter  was 
raising  his  hand  to  the  knocker. 

"  Stop,  father  ! "  cried  the  smith,  as  he  seized  Dagobert  by  the  arm. 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Mother  Bunch  says  that  to  knock  would  ruin  all." 

''How  so?" 
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"She  will  oxplaiii  it  to  you/' 
Altliongli  }i()t  so  ni)nbl('  iis  Aijfricohj,  iMotho-  BujK.'h  soon  c^jjijo  up, 
and  said  to  tlir  soldica* : 


''  M  Da^obert,  do  not  1(4  ns  remain  before'  this  gate.     Thev  mioht 
oi>on  it  and  sec  u.^ ;  and  that  would  excite  suspieion.     Let  us  rather  go 


a  way- 
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"  Suspicion !  ^  cried  the  veteran,  much  surpiised,  but  without  moving 
from  the  gate ;  "  what  suspicion  ? " 

"  I  conjm-e  you,  do  not  remain  there !  ^  said  Mother  Bunch,  with  so 
much  earnestness  that  Agricola  joined  her,  and  said  to  his  father : 

"  Since  sister  wishes  it,  father,  she  has  some  reason  for  it  The  Boule- 
vard de  I'Hopital  is  a  few  steps  from  here ;  nobody  passes  that  way ;  we 
can  talk  there  without  being  interrupted." 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  understand  a  word  of  all  this !  ^  cried  Dagobert, 
without  moving  from  his  post.  "  The  children  are  here,  and  I  will 
fetch  them  away  with  me.    It  is  an  aflEair  of  ten  minutes." 

"  Do  not  think  that,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  "  It  is  much 
more  difficult  than  you  imagine.  But  come ! — come  ! —  I  can  hear  them 
talk  in  the  coui*t-yard." 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  voices  was  now  distinctly  audible. 

"  Come,  father ! "  said  Agricola,  forcing  away  the  soldier,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself. 

Spollsportj  who  appeared  much  astonished  at  these  hesitations, 
barked  two  or  three  times  without  quitting  his  post,  as  if  to  protest 
against  this  humiliating  retreat;  but,  being  called  by  Dagobert,  he 
hastened  to  rejoin  the  main  body. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  high  wind  swept 
thick  masses  of  gi-ayish,  rainy  clouds  rapidly  across  the  sky.  The 
Boulevard  de  I'Hopital,  which  bordered  on  this  portion  of  the  con- 
vent garden  was,  as  we  before  said,  almost  deserted.  Dagobert, 
Agi'icola,  and  the  sewing-girl  could  hold  a  private  conference  in  this 
solitary  place. 

The  soldier  did  not  disguise  the  extreme  impatience  that  these 
delays  occasioned  him.  Hardly  had  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  when  he  said  to  Mother  Bunch : 

"  Come,  my  child,  explain  yourself.    I  am  upon  hot  coals." 

"  The  house  in  which  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  confined  is 
a  convent,  M.  Dagobert." 

"  A  convent !  "  cried  the  soldier ;  "  I  might  have  suspected  it." 
Then  he  added:  ^*  Well,  what  then?    I  will  fetch  them  from  a  con- 
vent as  soon  as  from  any  other  place.    Once  is  not  always." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert,  they  are  confined  against  their  wiU  and  against 
yours.    They  wiU  not  give  them  up." 

"  They  will  not  give  them  up  !    Zounds !  we  will  see  about  that." 
And  he  made  a  step  toward  the  street. 

"  Father,"  said  Agricola,  holding  him  back,  ''  one  moment's  patience; 
let  us  hear  all." 

"I  will  hear  nothing.    What!   the  children  are  there  —  two  steps 
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from  me  — I  know  it  — and  I  shall  not  have  them,  either  by  fair  means 
or  foul  ?    Oh !  that  would  indeed  be  curious.    Let  me  go." 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  M.  Dagobert,''  said  Mother  Bunch, 
taking  his  hand ;  "  there  is  another  way  to  deliver  these  poor  children, 
and  that  without  violence ;  for  violence,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
told  me,  would  ruin  all.'' 

''  If  there  is  any  other  way —  quick  —  let  me  know  it ! " 

"  Here  is  a  ring  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's." 

"  And  who  is  this  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  ? " 

*'  Father,"  said  Agricola,  '*  it  is  the  generous  young  lady  who  offered 
to  be  my  bail,  and  to  whom  I  have  very  important  matters  to  com- 
municate." 

''  Good,  good,"  replied  Dagobert ;  "  we  will  talk  of  that  presently. 
Well,  my  dear  girl  —  this  ring." 

"  You  must  take  it  directly,  M.  Dagobert,  to  the  Count  de  Montbron, 
No.  7  Place  Vendome.  He  appears  to  be  a  person  of  influence,  and  is 
a  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's.  This  ring  will  prove  that  you 
come  on  her  behalf,  and  you  will  tell  him  that  she  is  confined  as  a 
lunatic  in  the  asylum  next  door  to  this  convent  in  which  the  daughters 
of  Marshal  Simon  are  detained  against  their  will." 

"  Well,  well  —what  next  ? " 

"  Then  the  Count  de  Montbron  will  take  the  proper  steps  with  per- 
sons in  authority  to  restore  both  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  liberty ;  and  perhaps  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after " 

"To-morrow  or  the  day  after!"  cried  Dagobert;  "perhaps?  —  It  is 
to-day,  on  the  instant,  that  I  must  have  them.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
would  be  of  much  use  !  Thanks,  my  good  girl,  but  keep  your  ring ;  I 
will  manage  my  own  business.    Wait  for  me  here,  my  boy  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  father  ? "  cried  Agricola,  still  holding 
back  the  soldier.     "  It  is  a  convent,  remember." 

"  You  are  only  a  raw  recruit ;  I  have  my  theory  of  convents  at  my 
fingers'  ends.  In  Spain  I  have  put  it  in  practice  a  hundred  times.  Here 
is  what  will  happen.  I  knock ;  a  portress  opens  the  door  to  me ;  she 
asks  me  what  I  want,  but  I  make  no  answer ;  she  tries  to  stop  me,  but 
I  pass  on ;  once  in  the  convent,  I  walk  over  it  from  top  to  bottom,  call- 
ing my  children  with  all  my  might." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert,  the  nuns  !  "  said  Mother  Bunch,  still  trying  to 
detain  the  soldier 

"  The  nuns  run  after  me,  screaming  like  so  many  magpies.  I  know 
them.  At  Seville  I  fetched  out  an  Andalusian  girl,  whom  they  were 
trying  to  keep  by  force.    Well,  I  walk  about  the  convent,  calling  for 
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Rose  and  Blanche.  They  hear  me,  and  answer.  If  they  are  shut  in,  I 
take  the  first  piece  of  furniture  that  comes  to  hand,  and  break  open  the 
door." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert  —  the  nuns  —  the  nuns  t " 

"  The  nuns,  with  all  their  squalling,  will  not  prevent  my  breaking 
open  the  door,  seizing  my  children  in  my  arms,  and  carrying  them  off. 
Should  tlie  outer  door  be  shut,  there  will  be  a  second  smash  —  thatV, 
all.  80,"  added  Dagobert,  disengaging  himself  from  the  grasp,  ''  wait 
for  me  here.  In  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  back  again.  Clo  and  get  a 
hackney-coach  ready,  my  boy  " 

More  calm  tljan  Dagobert,  and,  above  all,  better  informed  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  Agricola  was  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
that  might  attend  the  veteran's  strange  mode  of  proceeding.  So,  throw- 
ing himself  before  him,  he  exclaimed: 

''  One  word  more,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Zounds !  make  haste  ! " 

"  If  you  attempt  to  enter  the  convent  by  force,  you  will  ruin  all." 

''How  so?" 

"  First  of  all,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  "  there  are  men  in 
the  convent.  As  I  came  out  just  now,  I  saw  the  porter  loading  his  gun, 
and  heard  the  gardener  talking  of  his  shai'p  scythe,  and  the  rounds  he 
was  to  make  at  night." 

"  Much  I  care  for  a  porter's  gun  and  a  gardener's  scythe  !  " 

"Well,  father;  but  listen  to  me  a  moment,  I  conjure  you.  Suppose  you 
knock,  and  the  door  is  opened  —  the  porter  will  ask  you  what  you  want." 

"  I  tell  him  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  superior,  and  so  walk  into  the 
convent." 

"  But,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  "  when  once  you  have 
crossed  the  court-yard,  you  reach  a  second  door,  mth  a  wicket.  A  nun 
comes  to  it,  to  see  who  rings,  and  does  not  open  the  door  till  she  knows 
the  object  of  the  visit." 

"  I  will  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  see  the  lady-superior." 

"  Then,  father,  as  you  are  not  known  in  the  convent,  they  will  go  and 
inform  the  superior." 

"  Well,  what  then  f " 

"  She  will  come  down." 

"What  next?" 

"  She  will  ask  you  what  you  want,  M.  Dagobert." 

"  What  I  want  ?  —  the  devil !  my  children ! " 

"  One  minute's  patience,  father.  You  cannot  doubt,  from  the  precau- 
tions they  have  taken,  that  they  wish  to  detain  these  young  ladies 
against  their  will,  and  against  yours." 
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'*  Doubt !  I  am  sure  of  it.  To  come  to  that  point,  they  began  by 
turning  the  head  of  my  poor  wife/' 

"  Then,  father,  the  superior  will  reply  to  you  that  she  does  not  know 
what  you  mean,  and  that  the  young  ladies  are  not  in  the  convent." 

''And  1  will  reply  to  her  that  they  are  in  the  convent  —  witness 
Mother  Bunch  and  Spo'dspartP 

"  Tlu»  superior  will  answer  that  she  does  not  know  you ;  that  she  has 
no  I'xplanations  to  give  you;  and  will  close  the  wicket." 

"  Then  I  break  it  open,  since  on(3  must  come  to  that  in  the  end ;  so 
leave  me  alone,  I  tell  you !  'sblood !  leave  me  alone ! " 

"  And,  on  this  noise  and  violence,  the  porter  will  run  and  fetch  the 
guard,  and  they  will  l)egin  by  arresting  you." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  your  poor  children  then,  M.  Dagobert ! " 
said  Mother  Bunch. 

Agrieola's  father  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  feel  the  truth  of 
these  observations  of  the  girl  and  his  son ;  but  he  knew  also  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  the  orphans  must  be  delivered  before  the  morrow  The 
alternative^  was  terrible  —  so  terrible  that,  pressing  his  two  hands  to  his 
burning  forehead,  Dagobert  sunk  back  upon  a  stone  bench,  as  if  struck 
down  by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  the  dilemma. 

Agricola  and  the  work-woman,  deeply  moved  by  this  mute  despair, 
exchanged  a  sad  look.  The  smith,  seating  himself  beside  the  soldier, 
said  to  him :  "  Do  not  be  down-hearted,  father.  Remember  what's  been 
told  you.  By  going  with  this  ring  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  to 
the  influential  gentleman  she  named,  the  young  ladies  may  be  free  by 
to-morrow,  or,  at  worst,  by  the  day  after." 

"  Blood  and  thunder !  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ! "  exclaimed  Dago- 
bert, starting  up  from  the  bench  and  looking  at  Mother  Bunch  and  his 
son  with  so  savage  an  expression  that  Agricola  and  the  seamstress  drew 
back  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  uneasiness. 

''  Pardon  me,  my  children  ! "  said  Dagobert,  recovering  himself  after 
a  long  silence.  ''  I  am  wrong  to  get  in  a  passion,  for  we  do  not  under- 
stand one  another.  What  you  say  is  true ;  and  yet  I  am  right  to  speak 
r  s  I  do.  Listen  to  me.  You  are  an  honest  man,  Agricola ;  you  an  hon- 
est girl ;  what  I  tell  you  is  meant  for  you  alone.  I  have  brought 
these  children  from  the  depths  of  Siberia ;  do  you  know  why  ?  That 
they  may  be  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Rue  Saint  Fran(,»ois.  If  they 
are  not  there,  I  have  failed  to  execute  the  last  wish  of  their  dying 
mother." 

"  No.  3  Rue  Saint  Francois  ? "  cried  Agricola,  interrupting  his  father. 

''  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  the  number  f  "  said  Dagobert. 

''  Is  not  the  date  inscribed  on  a  bronze  medal  ? " 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Dagobert,  more  and  more  surprised ;  "  who  told  you  ?  " 

"  One  instant,  father ! "  exclaimed  Agrieola ;  ''  let  me  reflect.  I  think 
I  guess  it.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  my  good  sister,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  was  not  mad  ?  ^ 

"  Not  mad.  They  detain  her  in  this  asylum  to  prevent  her  commu- 
nicating with  any  one.  She  believes  herself,  like  the  daughters  of  Mar- 
shal Simon,  the  victim  of  an  odious  machination." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  cried  the  smith.  "  I  understand  all  now.  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  has  the  same  interest  as  the  orphans  to  appear 
to-morrow  at  the  Rue  Saint  Francois.  But  she  does  not  perhaps 
know  it." 

"How  so?" 

"One  word  more,  my  good  girl.  Did  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
tell  you  that  she  had  a  powerful  motive  to  obtain  her  freedom  by 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No  ;  for  when  she  gave  me  this  ring  for  the  Count  de  Montbron,  she 
said  to  me  :  '  By  his  means  both  I  and  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  will 
be  at  liberty  either  to-morrow  or  the  day  after ' " 

"  But  explain  yourself,  then,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  with  impa- 
tience. 

"  Just  now,"  replied  the  smith,  "  when  you  came  to  seek  me  in  prison, 
I  told  you,  father,  that  I  had  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  and  that  I  would 
rejoin  you  at  home." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  went,  on  my  side,  to  take  some  measures,  of  which  I 
will  speak  to  you  presently." 

"  I  ran  instantly  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  not  knowing 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  mad  or  passed  for  mad.  A  servant, 
who  opened  the  door  to  me,  informed  me  that  the  young  lady  had  been 
seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  madness.  You  may  conceive,  father, 
what  a  blow  that  was  to  me  !  I  asked  where  she  was ;  they  answered 
that  they  did  not  know  I  asked  if  I  could  speak  to  any  of  the  family ; 
as  my  jacket  did  not  inspire  any  great  confidence,  they  replied  that 
none  of  her  family  were  at  present  there.  I  was  in  despair,  but  an  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  If  she  is  mad,  her  family  physician 
must  know  where  they  have  taken  her ;  if  she  is  in  a  state  to  hear  me, 
he  will  take  me  to  her ;  if  not,  I  will  speak  to  her  doctor  as  I  would  to 
her  relations.  A  doctor  is  often  a  friend.'  I  asked  the  servant,  there- 
fore, to  give  me  the  doctor's  address.  I  obtained  it  without  diflS- 
culty  —  Dr  Baleinier,  No.  12  Rue  Taranne.  I  ran  thither,  but  he  had 
gone  out ;  they  told  me  that  I  should  find  him  about  five  o'clock  at 
his  asylum,  which  is  next  door  to  the  convent.  That  is  how  we  have 
met." 
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"But  the  medal  — the  medal!"  said  Dagobert  impatiently;  "where 
did  you  see  it ! " 

"  It  is  with  regard  to  this  and  other  things  that  I  wished  to  make 
important  communications  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  And  what  are  these  communications  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  father,  I  had  gone  to  her  the  day  of  your  departure,  to 
beg  her  to  get  me  bail.  I  was  followed ;  and,  when  she  learned  this 
from  her  waiting-woman,  she  concealed  me  in  a  hiding-place.  It  was  a 
sort  of  little  vaulted  room,  in  which  no  light  was  admitted,  except 
through  a  tunnel,  made  like  a  chimney ;  yet,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  could 
see  pretty  clearly.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  looked  all  about  me, 
and  saw  that  the  walls  were  covered  with  wainscoting.  The  entrance 
to  this  room  was  composed  of  a  sliding  panel,  moving  by  means  of 
weights  and  wheels  admirably  contrived.  As  these  concern  my  trade, 
I  was  interested  in  them;  so  I  examined  the  springs,  spite  of  my 
emotion,  with  curiosity,  and  understood  the  nature  of  their  play ;  but 
there  was  one  brass  knob  of  which  I  could  not  discover  the  use.  It  was 
in  vain  to  pull  and  move  it  from  right  to  left, —  none  of  the  springs  were 
touched.  I  said  to  myself :  '  This  knob,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  another 
piece  of  mechanism '  —  and  the  idea  occuiTcd  to  me,  instead  of  drawing 
it  toward  me,  to  push  it  with  force.  Directly  after,  I  heard  a  grating 
sound,  and  perceived,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  hiding-place,  one 
of  the  panels,  about  two  feet  square,  fly  open  like  the  door  of  a  secretary 
As  I  had,  no  doubt,  pushed  the  spring  rather  too  hard,  a  bronze  medal 
and  chain  fell  out  with  the  shock." 

"  And  you  saw  the  address  —  Rue  Saint  Francois  ?  "  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Yes,  father ;  and,  with  this  medal,  a  sealed  letter  fell  to  the  ground. 
On  picking  it  up,  I  saw  that  it  was  addressed,  in  large  letters :  '  For 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  To  he  opened  by  her  the  moment  it  is  delivered.'^ 
Under  these  words,  I  saw  the  initials  *  R.'  and  '  C.,'  accompanied  by  a 
flourish,  and  this  date:  ^ Paris,  November  the  12th,  1830.'  On  the  other 
side  of  the  envelope  I  perceived  two  seals,  with  the  letters  '  R.'  and  '  C.,' 
surmounted  by  a  coronet." 

"  And  the  seals  were  unbroken  ?  "  asked  Mother  Bunch. 

"  Perfectly  whole." 

"  No  doubt,  then.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  these  papers,"  said  the  seamstress. 

"  That  was  my  first  idea,  since  she  was  recommended  to  open  the 
letter  immediately,  and,  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  which 
bore  date  two  years  back,  the  seals  remained  untouched." 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  Dagobert.    "  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"I  replaced  the  whole  where  it  was  before,  promising  myself  to 
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inform  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  of  it.  But,  a  few  minutes  after, 
they  entered  my  hiding-place,  which  had  been  discoverod,  and  I  did  not 
see  her  again.  I  was  only  able  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  doubtful 
meaning  to  one  of  her  waiting-women,  on  the  subject  of  what  I  had 
found,  hoping  thereby  to  arouse  the  attention  of  her  mistress ;  and,  as 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  write  to  you,  my  good  sister,  I  begged  you  to  go 
and  call  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  But  this  medal,"  said  Dagobert,  ''  is  exactly  like  that  possessed  by 
the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon.    How  can  you  account  for  that  ?" 

''  Nothing  so  plain,  father.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  their  rela- 
tion.    I  remember  now  that  she  told  me  so." 

''  A  relation  of  Rose  and  Blanche  t " 

"  Yes,"  added  Mother  Bunch ;  "  she  told  that  also  to  me  just  now." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Dagobert,  looking  anxiously  at  his  son,  "  do 
you  now  understand  why  I  must  have  my  children  this  very  day  f  Do 
you  now  understand,  as  their  poor  mother  told  me  on  her  death-bed, 
that  one  day's  delay  might  ruin  all  ?  Do  you  now  see  that  I  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  perhaps  to-morrow,  when  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Siberia  only  that  those  children  might  be  to-morrow  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Francois  ?  Do  you  at  last  perceive  that  I  must  have  them  this  night, 
even  if  I  have  to  set  fire  to  the  convent  ?  " 

"  But,  father,  if  you  employ  violence " 

"  Zounds  !  do  you  know  what  the  commissary  of  police  answered  me 
this  morning,  when  I  went  to  renew  my  charge  against  your  mother's 
confessor  ?  He  said  to  me  that  there  was  no  proof,  and  that  they  could 
do  nothing." 

"  But  now  there  is  proof,  father,  for  at  least  we  know  where  the  young 
girls  are.  With  that  certainty  we  shall  be  strong.  The  law  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  superiors  of  convents  in  the  world." 

"  And  the  Count  de  Montbron,  to  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
begs  you  to  apply,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  "  is  a  man  of  influence.  Tell 
him  the  reasons  that  make  it  so  important  for  these  young  ladies,  as 
well  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  to  be  at  liberty  this  evening,  and 
he  will  certainly  hasten  the  course  of  justice,  and  to-night  your  children 
will  be  restored  to  you." 

"Sister  is  in  the  right,  father;  go  to  the  count.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
run  to  the  commissary,  and  tell  him  that  we  now  know  where  the  young 
girls  are  confined.  Do  you  go  home  and  wait  for  us,  my  good  girl.  We 
will  meet  at  our  own  house  ! " 

Dagobert  had  remained  plunged  in  thought ;  suddenly,  he  said  to 
Agricola : 

'*  Be  it  so ;  I  will  follow  your  counsel.    But  suppose  the  commissary 
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says  to  yoii,  '  W('  caiuiot  act  Ix't'oi-i^  fo-iiioi'iow  ';  sii])iM)sr  llie  (\nnit  He 
Monthroii  savs  to  m.  tln'  saiiH'  tliiiiL::;  do  not  think  I  shall  stand  with 
my  arms  t'oldccl  till  tlic  mornint;- " 


"  But,  father " 

''  It  is  enough/'  resuuird  the  soldin*,  in  an  abrupt  voici^;  '^  I  have  made 
up  uiy  mind.     Kuu  to  the  eonmiissai'v,  my  ])ov;  wait  tor  us  at  home, 
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my  good  girl ;  I  will  go  to  the  count.  Give  me  thf*  ring.  Now  for  the 
address ! " 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron,  No.  7  Place  Vendome,"  said  she ;  ''  you 
come  on  behalf  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

''  I  have  a  good  memory,"  answered  the  soldier.  "  We  will  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche." 

"  Yes,  father ;  have  good  courage.  You  will  see  that  the  law  protects 
and  defends  honest  people." 

*^  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  soldier  ;  "  because,  otherwise,  honest 
people  would  be  obliged  to  protect  and  defend  themselves.  Farewell, 
my  children  f  we  will  meet  soon  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche." 


When  Dagobert,  Agricola,  and  Mother  Bunch  separated,  it  was 
already  dark  night. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE    MEETING 


T  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rain  dashes  against  the 
windows  of  Frangoise  Baudoin's  apartment  in  the  Rue  Brise- 
Miehe,  while  violent  squalls  of  wind  shake  the  badly  closed 
doors  and  casements.  The  disorder  and  confusion  of  this 
humble  abode,  usually  kept  with  so  much  care  and  neatness,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  serious  nature  of  the  sad  events  which  had  thus  disturbed 
existences  hitherto  peaceful  in  their  obscurity 

The  paved  floor  was  soiled  with  mud,  and  a  thick  layer  of  dust  cov- 
ered the  furniture,  once  so  bright  and  clean.  Since  she  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  commissary  the  bed  had  not  been  made ;  at  night  Dago- 
bert  had  thrown  himself  upon  it  for  a  few  hours  in  his  clothes,  when, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  crushed  by  despair,  he  had  returned  from 
new  and  vain  attempts  to  discover  Rose  and  Blanche's  prison-house. 
Upon  the  drawers  stood  a  bottle,  a  glass,  and  some  fragments  of  dry 
bread,  proving  the  frugality  of  the  soldier,  whose  means  of  subsistence 
were  reduced  to  the  money  lent  by  the  pawnbroker  upon  the  things 
pledged  by  Mother  Bunch  after  the  arrest  of  Fran^oise. 

By  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  candle  placed  upon  the  little  stove,  now 
cold  as  marble, — for  the  stock  of  wood  had  long  been  exhausted, — one 
might  have  seen  the  hunchback  sleeping  upon  a  chair,  her  head  resting 
on  her  bosom,  her  hands  concealed  beneath  her  cotton  apron,  and  her 
feet  resting  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  chair ;  from  time  to  time  she  shi\ - 
ered  in  her  damp,  chill  garments. 

After  that  long  day  of  fatigue  and  diverse  emotions,  the  poor  creat- 
ure had  eaten  nothing.  Had  she  even  thought  of  it,  she  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  bread.  Waiting  for  the  return  of  Dagobert  and  Agric- 
ola,  she  had  sunk  into  an  agitated  sleep — very  different,  alas !  from  calm 
and  refreshing  slumber.  From  time  to  time  she  half  opened  her  eyes 
uneasily  and  looked  around  her.  Then,  again  overcome  by  irresistible 
heaviness,  her  head  fell  upon  her  bosom. 
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After  some  minutes  of  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the 
wind,  a  slow  and  heavy  step  was  heard  on  the  landing-place. 

The  door  opened  and  Dagobert  entered,  followed  by  Spoilsport. 

Waking  with  a  start,  Mother  Bunch  rais**d  her  head  hastily,  sprang 
from  hor  chair,  and,  advancing  rapidly  to  meet  Agricola's  father,  said 
to  him: 

"  Well,  M.  Dagobert!  have  you  good  news?    Have  you ^ 

She  could  not  continue,  she  was  so  struck  with  the  gloomy  expres- 
sion of  the  soldier's  features.  Absorbed  in  his  reflections,  he  did  not  at 
first  appear  to  perceive  the  speaker,  but  threw  himself  despondingly 
on  a  chair,  rested  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  After  a  long  meditation  he  rose  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 
''  It  must —  yes,  it  must  be  done ! " 

Taking  a  few  stejjs  up  and  down  the  room,  Dagobert  looked  around 
him,  as  if  in  search  of  something.  At  length,  after  a  minute's  exami- 
nation, he  perceived  near  the  stove  a  bar  of  iron,  perhaps  two  feet  long, 
serving  to  lift  the  covers  when  too  hot  for  the  fingers.  Taking  this  in 
his  hand,  he  looked  at  it  closely,  poised  it  to  judge  of  its  weight,  and 
then  laid  it  down  upon  the  drawers  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Sur- 
prised at  the  long  silence  of  Dagobert,  the  needle-woman  followed  his 
movements  with  timid  and  uneasy  curiosity.  But  soon  her  surprise 
gave  way  to  fright  when  she  saw  the  soldier  take  down  his  knapsack, 
place  it  upon  a  chair,  open  it,  and  draw  from  it  a  pair  of  pocket-pistols, 
the  locks  of  which  he  tried  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Seized  with  terror,  the  seamstress  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  : 
^'  Good  gracious,  M.  Dagobert !  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

The  soldier  looked  at  her  as  if  he  only  now  perceived  her  for  the 
first  time,  and  said  to  her  in  a  cordial  but  abrupt  voice : 
''  Grood-evening,  my  good  girl !     What  is  the  time  ?  " 
^'  Eight  o'clock  has  just  struck  at  Saint-Merri's,  M.  Dagobert." 
"Eight  o'clock,"  said  the  soldier,  speaking  to  himself;  "only  eight!" 

Placing  the  pistols  by  the  side  of  the  iron  bar,  he  appeared  again  to 
reflect,  while  he  cast  his  eyes  round  him. 

"  M.  Dagobert,"  ventured  the  girl,  "  you  have  not  then  good  news  ? " 
"  No." 

That  single  word  was  uttered  by  the  soldier  in  so  sharp  a  tone  that, 
not  daring  to  question  him  further.  Mother  Bunch  sat  down  in  silence. 
Spoilsport  came  to  lean  his  head  on  the  knees  of  the  girl,  and  followed 
the  movements  of  Dagobert  with  as  much  curiosity  as  herself. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  pensive  and  silent,  the  sol- 
dier approached  the  bed,  took  a  sheet  from  it,  appeared  to  measure  its 
length,  and  then  said,  turning  toward  Mother  Bunch : 
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"  The  scissors !  " 
"  But,  M.  Dagobert 


"  Come,  my  good  girl !  the  scissors  ! "  replied  M.  Dagobert,  in  a  kind 
tone,  but  one  that  commanded  obedience.  The  seamstress  t(>ok  the 
scissors  from  Fran(jois('\swork-l)asket,  and  presented  them  to  the  soldier. 

''  Now,  hold  the  other  end  of  the  sheet,  my  girl,  and  draw  it  out 
tight." 

In  a  few  minutes  Dagobi^rt  had  cut  the  sheet  into  four  strips,  which 
he  twisted  in  the  fashion  of  cords,  fastening  them  here  and  there  with  bits 
of  tape,  so  as  to  preserve  the  twist,  and  tying  them  strongly  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  rope  of  about  twenty  feet  long.  This,  however,  did 
not  suffice  him,  for  he  said  to  himself : 

''  Now  I  must  have  a  hook." 
Again  he  looked  around  him,  and  Mother  Bunch,  more  and  more 
frightened,  for  she  now  no  longer  doubted  Dagol)ert's  designs,  said  to 
him  timidly : 

"  M.  Dagobert,  Agricola  has  not  yet  come  in.  It  may  be  some  good 
news  that  makes  him  so  late." 

''  Yes,"  said  the  soldier  bitterly,  as  he  continued  to  cast  round  his 
eyes  in  search  of  something  he  wanted ;  "  good  news  like  mine  !  But  I 
must  have  a  strong  iron  hook." 

Still  looking  about,  he  found  one  of  the  coarse  gray  sacks  that 
Fran^oise  was  accustomed  to  make.  He  took  it,  opened  it,  and  said  to 
the  workgirl : 

"  Put  me  the  iron  bar  and  the  cord  into  this  bag,  my  girl.  It  will  l)e 
easier  to  carry." 

"  Heavens ! "  cried  she,  obeying  his  directions ;  ''  you  will  not  go 
without  seeing  Agricola,  M.  Dagobert  I  He  may  perhaps  have  some 
good  news  to  tell  you." 

"  Be  satisfied !  I  shall  wait  for  my  boy  I  need  not  j^tart  before  ten 
o'clock  —  so  I  have  time." 

'*  Alas,  M.  Dagobert !  have  you  lost  all  hope  f " 

"  On  the  contrary     I  have  good  hope  —  but  in  myself." 
So  saying,  Dagobert  twisted  the  upper  end  of  the  sack,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  drawers,  1  )y  the  side  of  his 
pistols. 

'^  At  all  events  you  will  wait  for  Agricola,  M.  Dagobert  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  he  arrive  before  ten  o'clock." 

"  Alas  !  you  have  then  quite  made  up  your  mind  ? " 

"  Quite.   And  yet,  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  believe  in  bad  omens '^ 

"  Sometimes,  M.  Dagobert,  omens  do  not  deceive  one,"  said  the  girl, 
hoping  to  induce  the  soldier  to  abandon  his  dangerous  resolution. 
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"  Yes,"  resumed  Dagobert ;  "  old  women  say  so — and,  although  I  am 
not  an  old  woman,  what  I  saw  just  now  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
After  all,  I  may  have  taken  a  feeling  of  anger  for  a  presentiment.^ 

"  What  have  you  seen  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  it  you,  my  good  girl ;  it  may  help  to  pass  the  time,  which 
appears  long  enough,"  Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Was 
it  the  half -hour  that  just  struck  I " 

"  Yes,  M.  Dagobert ;  it  is  half -past  eight." 

"  Still  an  hour  and  a  half,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  This," 
he  added,  ''  is  what  I  saw  As  I  came  along  the  street,  my  notice  was 
attracted  by  a  large  red  placard,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  l)lack 
panther  devouring  a  white  horse.  That  sight  gave  me  a  turn,  for  you 
must  know,  my  good  girl,  that  a  black  panther  destroyed  a  poor  old 
white  horse  that  I  had,  SpoUsporVs  companion,  whose  name  was  Jovial!^ 
At  the  sound  of  this  name,  once  so  familiar,  Spoilspartj  who  was 
crouching  at  the  work- woman's  feet,  raised  his  head  hastily  and  looked 
at  Dagobert. 

"  You  see  that  beasts  have  memory ;  he  recollects,"  said  the  soldier, 
sighing  himself  at  the  remembrance.  Then,  addressing  his  dog,  he 
added:  "  Dost  remember  Jovial  f^^ 

On  hearing  this  name  a  second  time  pronounced  by  his  master,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  Spoilsport  gave  a  low  whine,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  old  traveling-companion. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  melancholy  incident,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  Mother 
Bunch,  "  to  find  upon  this  placard,  a  panther  devouring  a  horse." 

''  That  is  nothing  to  what's  to  come ;  you  shall  hear  the  rest.  I  drew 
near  the  bill,  and  read  in  it  that  one  Morok,  just  arrived  from  Germany, 
is  about  to  exhibit  in  a  theater  different  wild  beasts  that  he  tamed; 
among  others,  a  splendid  lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  black  Java  panther  named 
Deathy 

"  What  an  awful  name !  "  said  the  hearer 

"  You  will  think  it  more  awful,  my  child,  when  I  tell  you  this  is  the 
very  panther  which  strangled  my  horse  at  Leipsic,  four  months  ago." 

''  Good  Heaven !  you  are  right,  M.  Dagobert,"  said  the  girl,  "  it  is 
awful ! " 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Dagobert,  whose  countenance  was  growing  more 
and  more  gloomy,  "  that  is  not  all.  It  was  by  means  of  this  very  Morok, 
the  owner  of  the  panther,  that  I  and  my  poor  children  were  imprisoned 
in  Leipsic." 

"  And  this  wicked  man  is  in  Paris  and  wishes  you  evil  ?  "  said  Mother 
Bunch.  "  Oh !  you  are  right,  M.  Dagobert ;  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself;  it  is  a  bad  omen." 
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"  For  hhn,  if  I  catch  him,"  said  Dagobert  in  a  hollow  tone.  "  We  have 
old  accounts  to  settle." 

"  M.  Dagobert,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  listening,  "  some  one  is  mnning 
up  the  stairs.    It  is  Agricola's  footstep ;  I  am  sure  he  has  good  news." 

"That  will  just  do,"  said  the  soldier  hastily,  without  answering. 
'•  Agricola  is  a  smith.    He  will  be  able  to  find  me  the  iron  hook." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Agricola  entered  the  room ;  but,  alas !  the 
seamstress  perceived  at  the  first  glance  in  the  dejected  countenance  of 
the  workman  the  ruin  of  her  cherished  hopes. 

"Well ! "  said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  in  a  tone  which  clearly  announced  the 
little  faith  he  attached  to  the  steps  taken  by  Agricola,  "  well,  what  news  ? " 

"  Father,  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad— to  make  one  dash  one's 
brains  out  against  the  wall,"  cried  the  smith  in  a  rage. 
Dagobert  turned  toward  Mother  Bunch  and  said : 

"  You  see,  my  poor  child,  I  was  sure  of  it." 

"  W(3ll,  father,"  cried  Agricola,  "  have  you  seen  the  Count  de  Mont- 
bron ! " 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron  set  out  for  Lorraine  three  days  ago.  That 
is  my  good  news,"  replied  the  soldier,  with  bitter  irony ;  "  let  us  have 
yours ;  I  long  to  know  all.  I  need  to  know  if,  on  appealing  to  the  laws, 
which,  as  you  told  me,  protect  and  defend  honest  people,  it  ever  hap- 
pens that  the  rogues  get  the  best  of  it.  I  want  to  know  this,  and  then 
I  want  an  iron  hook,  so  I  count  upon  you  for  both." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  father  I  " 

"  First,  tell  me  what  you  have  done.  We  have  time.  It  is  not  much 
more  than  half -past  eight.     On  leaving  me,  where  did  you  go  first  ?  " 

"  To  the  commissary,  who  had  already  received  your  depositions." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  After  having  very  kindly  listened  to  all  I  had  to  state,  he  answered 
that  these  young  girls  were  placed  in  a  respectable  house, — a  convent, — 
so  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  urgent  necessity  for  then-  imme- 
diate removal,  and  besides,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  a  religious  dwelling  upon  your  simple  testimony  ;  to-mor- 
row he  will  make  his  report  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  steps  will  be 
taken  accordingly  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  plenty  of  put-oflfs,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  '  But,  sir,'  answered  I  to  him,"  resumed  Agidcola,  "  '  it  is  now,  this 
very  night,  that  you  ought  to  act,  for  if  these  young  girls  should  not  be 
present  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Eue  Saint  Francois,  their  interests 
may  suffer  incalculable  damage.'  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'  replied  he, 
'  but  I  cannot,  upon  your  simple  declaration,  or  that  of  your  father,  who, 
like  yourself,  is  no  relation  or  connection  of  these  young  persons,  act  in 
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direct  opposition  to  forms,  which  could  not  ]>c  s<4  aside,  even  on  the 
demand  of  a  family.  The  law  has  its  delays  and  its  fonnaliti(»H,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  submit.' " 

"  Certainly  !  "  said  Dagol^ert ;  ^*  we  must  submit  to  them  at  the  risk 
of  Ix^eoming  cowardly,  ungrateful  traitors  ! '' 

''  Did  you  si)eak  also  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  him  f ''  askeci 
the  workgirL 

"  Y(\s ;  but  he  answered  me  on  this  subject  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner :  '  It  was  very  serious ;  there  was  no  proof  in  support  of  my  depo- 
sition. A  third  party  had  told  me  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
affirms  she  was  not  mad ;  but  all  mad  people  pretend  to  be  sane.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  upon  my  sole  testimony,  take  upon  himself  to 
enter  th(^  house  of  a  respectable  physician.  But  he  would  report  upon 
it,  and  the  law  would  have  its  course ' " 

''  When  I  wished  to  act  just  now  for  myself,''  said  Dagobert,  "  did  I 
not  foresee  all  this  !    And  yet  I  was  weak  enough  to  listen' to  you." 

"  But,  father,  what  you  wished  to  attempt  was  impossible,  and  yon 
agreed  that  it  would  expose  you  to  far  too  dangerous  consequences." 

''  So,"  resumed  the  soldier,  without  answering  his  son, ''  they  told  you 
in  plain  terms  that  we  must  not  think  of  obtaining  legally  the  release 
of  Rose  and  Blanche  this  evening,  or  even  to-morrow  morning  ? " 

"  Yes,  father.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  no  special  urgency. 
The  question  may  not  be  decided  for  two  or  three  days," 

"  That  is  all  I  wished  to  know,"  said  Dagobert,  rising  and  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  his  son,  "  I  did  not  consider  myself  beaten.  In 
despair,  but  believing  that  justice  could  not  remain  deaf  to  such  equi- 
table claims,  I  ran  to  the  Palais  de  Justice^  hoping  to  find  there  a  judge, 
a  magistrate,  who  would  receive  my  complaint  and  act  upon  it," 

''  Well !  "  said  the  soldier,  stopping  him. 

"  I  was  told  that  the  courts  shut  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  and  do  not 
open  again  till  ten  in  the  morning.  Thinking  of  your  despair  and  of  the 
position  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  I  determined  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  I  entered  a  guard-house  of  troops  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant.  I  told  him  all.  He  saw  that  I  was  so  much 
moved,  and  I  spoke  with  such  warmth  and  conviction,  that  he  became 
interested.  ^Lieutenant,'  said  I  to  him,  'grant  me  one  favor — let  a 
petty  oflScer  and  two  soldiers  go  to  the  convent  to  obtain  a  legal 
entrance.  Let  them  ask  to  see  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  and 
learn  whether  it  is  their  choice  to  remain,  or  return  to  my  father,  who 
brought  them  from  Russia.  You  will  then  see  if  they  are  not  detained 
against  their  will ' " 
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"  And  what  answer  did  he  give  you,  Agricola  ? "  asked  Mother  Bunch, 
while  Dagobert  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down. 

"  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  he, '  what  you  ask  me  is  impossible.  I  under- 
stand your  motives,  but  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  so  serious  a  meas- 
ure. I  should  be  broke  were  I  to  enter  a  convent  by  force.'  '  Then, 
sir,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  head ! '  ^  Faith,  I 
don't  know,'  said  the  lieutenant ,  '  it  will  be  safest,  I  think,  to  wait.^ 
Then,  believing  I  had  done  all  that  was  possible,  father,  I  resolved  to 
come  back,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
I ;  but,  alas !  I  was  deceived  ! " 

So  saying,  the  smith  sank  upon  a  chair,  for  he  was  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  fatigue.  There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence  after 
these  words  of  Agricola,  which  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  the  three, 
mute  and  crushed  beneath  the  strokes  of  inexorable  fatality 

A  new  incident  came  to  deepen  the  sad  and  painful  character  of  this 
scene. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DISCOVERIES 


HE  door,  which  Agricola  had   not  thought   of  fastening, 

opened,  as  it  were,  timidly,  and  Fi'an^oise  Baudoin,  Dago- 

bert's  wife,  pale,  sinking,  hardly  able  to  support  herself, 

appeared  on  the  threshold. 

The  soldier,  Agricola,  and  Mother  Bunch  were  plunged  in  such  deep 

dejection  that  neither  of  them  at  first  perceived  the  entrance.    Fran- 

Qoise  advanced  two  steps  into  the  room,  fell  upon  her  knees,  clasped  her 

hands  together,  and  said  in  a  weak  and  humble  voici* : 

"  My  poor  husband — pardon  ! " 
At  these  words,  Agricola   and  the  workgirl,  whose  backs  were 
toward  the  door,  turned  round  suddenly,  and  Dagobert  hastily  raised 
his  head. 

"My  mother!"  cried  Agricola,  running  to  Fran^»oise. 

"  My  wife ! "  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  also  rose  and  advanced  to  meet 
the  unfortunate  woman. 

"  On  your  knees,  dear  mother ! "  said  Agricola,  stooping  down  to 
embrace  her  affectionately     *^  Get  up,  I  entreat  you." 

''  No,  my  child,"  said  Frangoise,  in  her  mild,  firm  accents,  ''  1  will  not 
rise  till  your  father  has  forgiven  me.  I  have  wronged  him  much — now 
I  know  it." 

"  Forgive  you,  my  poor  wife  ? "  said  the  soldier,  as  he  drew  near  with 
emotion.  "Have  I  ever  accused  you,  except  in  my  first  transport  of 
despair  ?  No,  no ;  it  was  the  bad  priests  that  I  accused,  and  there  I  was 
right.  Well !  I  have  you  again,"  added  he,  assisting  his  son  to  raise 
her ;  "  one  grief  the  less.  They  have  then  restored  you  to  liberty  ? 
Yesterdaj^  I  could  not  even  learn  in  what  prison  they  had  put  you.  I 
have  so  many  cares  that  I  could  not  think  of  you  only.  But  come,  dear 
wife,  sit  down ! " 

"How  feeble  you  are,  dear  mother! — how  cold — how  pale!"  said 
Agricola,  with  anguish,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
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"  Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  f "  added  he.  ''  We  would  have  gone 
to  fetch  you.  But  how  you  tremble !  Your  hands  are  frozen  ! "  contin- 
ued the  smith,  as  he  knelt  down  before  Fran^oiso.  Then  turning  toward 
Mother  Bunch :  "  Pray,  make  a  little  fire  directly  " 

''  I  thought  of  it  as  soon  as  your  father  came  in,  Agricola,  but  there  is 
no  wood  nor  charcoal  left." 

'*  Then  pray  borrow  some  of  Father  Loriot,  my  dear  sister.  He  is  too 
good  a  fellow  to  refuse.  My  poor  mother  trembles  so — she  might  fall  ill." 
Hardly  had  he  said  the  words  than  Mother  Bunch  went  out. 
The  smith  rose  from  the  ground,  took  the  blanket  from  the  bed,  and 
carefully  wrapped  it  about  the  knees  and  feet  of  his  mother.  Then, 
again  kneeling  down,  he  said  to  her :  ''  Your  hands,  dear  mother ! "  And, 
taking  those  feeble  palms  in  his  own,  he  tried  to  warm  them  with  his 
breath. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this  picture :  the  robust  young 
man,  with  his  energetic  and  resolute  countenance,  expressing  by  his 
looks  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  paying  the  most  delicate  attentions 
to  his  poor,  pale,  tremljling  old  mother. 

Dagobert,  kind-hearted  as  his  son,  went  to  fetch  a  pillow,  and 
brought  it  to  his  wife,  saying : 

''  Lean  forward  a  Uttle,  and  I  will  put  this  pillow  behind  you ;  you 
will  be  more  comfortable  and  warmer  " 

''  How  you  both  spoil  me ! "  said  Francjoise,  tiying  to  smile.  "  And 
yon  to  be  so  kind,  after  all  the  ill  I  have  done ! "  added  she  to  Dagobert, 
as,  disengaging  one  of  her  hands  from  those  of  her  son,  she  took  the 
soldier's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  tearful  eyes.  "  In  prison,"  said  she 
in  a  low  voice,  ''  I  had  time  to  repent." 

Agricola's  heart  was  near  breaking  at  the  thought  that  his  pious  and 
good  mother,  with  her  angelic  purity,  should  for  a  moment  have  been 
confined  in  prison  with  so  many  miserable  creatures.  He  would  have 
made  some  attempt  to  console  her  on  the  subject  of  the  painful  past, 
but  he  feared  to  give  a  new  shock  to  Dago'oert,  and  was  silent. 

"  Where  is  Gabriel,  dear  mother  f "  inquired  he.  "  How  is  he  f  As 
you  have  seen  him,  tell  us  all  about  him." 

''  I  have  seen  Gabriel,"  said  Fran^oise,  drying  her  tears ;  "  he  is  con- 
fined at  home.  His  superiors  have  rigorously  forbidden  his  going  out. 
Luckily,  they  did  not  prevent  his  receiving  me,  for  his  words  and 
counsels  have  opened  my  eyes  to  many  things.  It  is  from  him  that  I 
learned  how  guilty  I  had  been  to  you,  my  poor  husband." 
"  How  so  ? "  asked  Dagobert. 

"  Why,  you  know  that  if  I  caused  you  so  much  grief,  it  was  not  from 
wickedness.     When  I  saw  you  in  such  despair,  I  suffered  almost  as 
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much  myself ;  but  I  durst  not  tell  you  so,  for  fear  of  breaking  my  oath. 
I  had  resolved  to  keep  it,  believing  that  I  did  well,  believing  that  it  was 
my  duty  And  yet  something  told  me  that  it  could  not  be  my  duty  to 
cause  you  so  much  pain.  '  Alas,  my  God  !  enlighten  me ! '  I  exclaimed 
in  my  prison,  as  I  knelt  down  and  prayed,  in  spite  of  the  mockeries  of 
the  other  women.  '  Why  should  a  just  and  pious  work,  commanded  by 
my  confessor,  the  most  respectable  of  men,  overwhelm  me  and  mine 
with  so  much  misery  ?  Have  mercy  on  me,  my  God,  and  teach  me  if  I 
have  done  wrong  without  knowing  it ! '  As  I  prayed  with  fervor,  God 
heard  me,  and  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  applying  to  Gabriel.  '  I 
thank  thee.  Father !  I  will  obey ! '  said  I  within  myself.  '  Gabriel  Is 
like  my  own  child;  but  he  is  also  a  priest,  a  martyr  —  almost  a  saint. 
If  any  one  in  the  world  imitates  the  charity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  it  is 
surely  he.  When  I  leave  this  prison,  I  will  go  and  consult  him,  and  he 
will  clear  up  my  doubts.' " 

"  You  are  right,  dear  mother,"  cried  Agricola ;  ''  it  was  a  thought  from 
heaven.  Gabriel  is  an  angel  of  purity,  courage,  nobleness  —  the  type  of 
the  true  and  good  priest ! " 

"  Ah,  poor  wife  ! "  said  Dagobert,  with  bitterness  ;  "  if  you  had  never 
had  any  confessor  but  Gabriel ! " 

"  I  thought  of  it  before  he  went  on  his  journey,"  said  Fran^oise,  with 
simplicity  "I  should  have  liked  to  confess  to  the  dear  boy  —  but  I 
fancied  Abbe  Dubois  would  be  offended,  and  that  Gabriel  would  be  too 
indulgent  with  regard  to  my  sins." 

"  Your  sins,  poor  dear  mother  I "  said  Agricola.  ''  As  if  you  ever  com- 
mitted any ! " 

"  And  what  did  Gabriel  tell  you  ?  "  asked  the  soldier. 

"  Alas,  my  dear !  had  I  had  but  such  an  interview  with  him  sooner! 
What  I  told  him  of  Abbe  Dubois  roused  his  suspicions,  and  he  ques- 
tioned me,  dear  child,  as  to  many  things  of  which  he  had  never  spoken 
to  me  before.  Then  I  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart,  and  he  did  the 
same  to  me,  and  we  both  made  sad  discoveries  with  regard  to  persons 
whom  we  had  always  thought  very  respectable,  and  who  yet  had 
deceived  each  of  us,  unknown  to  the  other." 

''  How  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  used  to  tell  him,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  things  that 
were  supposed  to  come  from  me  ;  and  they  used  to  tell  me,  under  the 
same  seal  of  secrecy,  things  that  were  supposed  to  come  from  him. 
Thus,  he  confessed  to  me,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  first  any  vocation  for 
the  priesthood ;  but  they  told  him  that  I  should  not  believe  myself  safe 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  he  did  not  take  orders,  because  I  felt 
persuaded  that  I  could  best  serve  the  Lord  by  giving  Him  so  good  a 
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servant ;  and  that  yet  I  had  never  dared  to  ask  Gabriel  himself  to  give 
me  this  proof  of  his  attachment,  though  I  had  taken  him  from  the  street, 
a  deserted  orphan,  and  brought  him  up  as  my  own  son,  at  the  cost  of 
labor  and  privations.  Then,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  poor  dear 
child,  thinking  he  could  please  me,  sacrificed  himself.  He  entered  the 
seminary" 

*'  Horrible,"  said  Agricola ;  "  'tis  an  infamous  snare,  and,  for  the 
priests  who  were  guilty  of  it,  a  sacrilegious  lie ! " 

"  During  all  that  time,"  resumed  Fran<joise,  '*  they  were  holding  very 
diflferent  language  to  me.  I  was  told  that  Gabriel  felt  his  vocation,  but 
that  he  durst  not  allow  it  to  me,  for  fear  of  my  being  jealous  on  account 
of  Agricola,  who,  being  brought  up  as  a  workman,  would  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  those  which  the  priesthood  would  secure  to  Gabriel. 
So  when  he  asked  my  permission  to  enter  the  seminary — dear  child !  he 
entered  it  with  regret,  but  he  thought  he  was  making  me  so  happy !  — 
instead  of  discouraging  this  idea,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  him 
to  follow  it,  assuring  him  that  he  could  not  do  better,  and  that  it  would 
occasion  me  great  joy.  You  understand,  I  exaggerated,  for  fear  he 
should  think  me  jealous  on  account  of  Agricola." 

"  What  an  odious  machination ! "  said  Agricola,  in  amazement.  "  They 
were  speculating  in  this  unworthy  manner  upon  your  mutual  devotion. 
Thus  Gabriel  saw  the  expression  of  your  dearest  wish  in  the  almost 
forced  encouragement  given  to  his  resolution." 

"  Little  by  little,  however,  as  Gabriel  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world, 
the  vocation  really  came  to  him.  That  was  natural  enough :  he  was 
born  to  console  those  who  suffer,  and  devote  himself  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. He  would  never  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  past,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  morning's  interview.  But  then  I  beheld  him,  who  is  usually  so 
mild  and  gentle,  become  indignant,  exasperated,  against  M.  Rodin  and 
another  person  whom  he  accuses.  He  had  serious  complaints  against 
them  already,  but  these  discoveries,  he  says,  will  make  up  the  measure." 
At  these  words  of  Frangoise,  Dagobert  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, as  if  to  recall  something  to  his  memory.  For  some  minutes  he 
had  listened  with  surprise,  and  almost  terror,  to  the  account  of  these 
secret  plots,  conducted  with  such  deep  and  crafty  dissimulation. 
Francjoise  continued : 

"  When  at  last  I  acknowledged  to  Gabriel,  that,  by  the  advice  of  Abbe 
Dubois,  my  confessor,  I  had  delivered  to  a  stranger  the  children  con- 
fided to  my  husband,  —  General  Simon's  daughters,  —  the  dear  boy 
blamed  me,  though  with  gi'eat  regret,  not  for  having  wished  to  instruct 
the  poor  orphans  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  but  for  having  acted 
without  the  consent  of  my  husband,  who  alone  was  answerable  before 
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Grod  and  man  for  the  charge  intrusted  to  him.  Gabriel  severely  censured 
Abbe  Dubois'  conduct,  who  had  given  me,  he  said,  bad  and  perfidious 
counsels ;  and  then,  with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  the  dear  boy  con- 
soled me,  and  exhorted  me  to  come  and  tell  you  all.  My  poor  husband ! 
he  would  fain  have  accompanied  me,  for  I  had  scarcely  courage  to  come 
hither,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  the  wrong  I  had  done  you ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, Gabriel  is  confined  at  the  seminary  by  strict  order  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  he  could  not  come  with  me,  and ^' 

Here  Dagobert,  who  seemed  much  agitated,  abruptly  interrupted 
his  wife. 

^^  One  word,  Fran^oise,"  said  he ;  "  for,  in  truth,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  cares  and  black,  diabolical  plots,  one  loses  one's  memory,  and 
the  head  begins  to  wander.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  the  day  the  children 
disappeared,  that  Gabriel,  when  taken  in  by  you,  had  round  his  neck 
a  bronze  medal,  and  in  his  pocket  a  book  filled  with  papers  in  a  foreign 
language  ?  " 

''  Yes,  my  dear  " 

''  And  this  medal  and  these  papers  were  afterward  delivered  to  your 
confessor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

*'  And  Gabriel  never  spoke  of  them  since  ? " 

''  Never." 
Agricola,  hearing  this  from  his  mother,  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Then  Gabriel  has  the  same  interest  as  the  daughters  of  General 
Simon  or  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  be  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois 
to-morrow  I " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Dagobert.  "  And  now  do  you  remember  what  he 
said  to  us,  just  after  my  arrival — that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  need 
our  support  in  a  serious  matter  ?  " 

''  Yes,  father." 

"  And  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  at  his  seminary !  And  he  tells  your 
mother  that  he  has  to  complain  of  his  superiors !  and  he  asked  us  for 
our  support  with  so  sad  and  grave  an  air  that  I  said  to  him " 

"  He  would  speak  so,  if  about  to  engage  in  a  deadly  duel,"  interiiipted 
Agricola.  "  True,  father !  and  yet  you,  who  are  a  good  judge  of  valor, 
acknowledged  that  Gabriel's  courage  was  equal  to  yours.  For  him  so 
to  fear  his  superiors,  the  danger  must  be  great  indeed." 

''  Now  that  I  have  heard  your  mother,  I  understand  it  all,"  said  Dago- 
bert. "  Gabriel  is  like  Rose  and  Blanche,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, like  your  mother,  like  all  of  us,  perhaps — the  victim  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  of  wicked  priests.    Now  that  I  know  their  dark  machinations, 
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their  infernal  perseverance,  I  see,"  added  the  soldier,  in  a  whisper,  "that 
it  requires  strength  to  struggle  against  them.  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  their  power." 


"  You  are  right,  father ;  for  those  who  are  hypocritical  and  wicked 
do  as  much  harm  as  those  who  are  good  and  charitable,  like  Gabriel, 
do  good.    There  is  no  more  implacable  enemy  than  a  bad  priest." 
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"  I  know  it,  and  that's  what  frightens  me ;  for  my  poor  children  are 
in  their  hands.  But  is  all  lost?  Shall  I  bring  myself  to  give  them  up 
without  an  effort!  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  will  not  show  any  weakness — and 
yet,  since  your  mother  told  us  of  these  diabolical  plots,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is — but  I  seem  less  strong,  less  resolute.  What  is  passing  around 
me  appears  so  terrible.  The  spiriting  away  of  these  children  is  no  longer 
an  isolated  fact — it  is  one  of  the  ramifications  of  a  vast  conspiracy, 
which  surrounds  and  threatens  us  all.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  and  those 
I  love  walked  together  in  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  serpents,  in  the 
midst  of  snares  that  we  can  neither  see  nor  struggle  against.  Well !  I'll 
speak  out !  I  have  never  feared  death — I  am  not  a  coward — and  yet  I 
confess — yes,  I  confess  it — these  black  robes  frighten  me ^ 

Dagobert  pronounced  these  words  in  so  sincere  a  tone  that  his  son 
started,  for  he  shared  the  same  impression. 

And  it  was  quite  natural.  Frank,  energetic,  resolute  characters, 
accustomed  to  act  and  fight  in  the  light  of  day,  never  feel  but  one 
fear — and  that  is,  to  be  ensnared  and  struck  in  the  dark  by  enemies 
that  escape  their  grasp.  Thus,  Dagobert  had  encountered  death  twenty 
times;  and  yet,  on  hearing  his  wife's  simple  revelation  of  this  dark 
tissue  of  lies  and  treachery  and  crime,  the  soldier  felt  a  vague  sense  of 
fear;  and,  though  nothing  was  changed  in  the  conditions  of  his  nocturnal 
enterprise  against  the  convent,  it  now  appeared  to  him  in  a  darker  and 
more  dangerous  light. 

The  silence  which  had  reigned  for  some  moments  was  interrupted 
by  Mother  Bunch's  return.  The  latter,  knowing  that  the  interview 
between  Dagobert,  his  wife,  and  Agricola  ought  not  to  have  any  impor- 
tunate witness,  knocked  lightly  at  the  door,  and  remained  in  the  passage 
with  Father  Loriot. 

"  Can  we  come  in,  Madame  Frangoise  ?  "  asked  the  seamstress.  "  Here 
is  Father  Loriot  bringing  some  wood." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  come  in,  my  good  girl,"  said  Agricola,  while  his  father 
wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

The  door  opened  and  the  worthy  dyer  appeared  with  his  hands  and 
arms  of  an  amaranthine  color ;  on  one  side  he  carried  a  basket  of  wood, 
and  on  the  other  some  live  coal  in  a  shovel. 

"  Good-evening  to  the  company ! "  said  Daddy  Loriot.  "  Thank  you 
for  having  thought  of  me,  Madame  Fran^oise.  You  know  that  my  shop 
and  everything  in  it  are  at  your  service.  Neighbors  should  help  one 
another ;  that's  my  motto !  You  were  kind  enough,  I  should  think,  to 
my  late  wife  ! " 

Then,  placing  the  wood  in  a  corner  and  giving  the  shovel  to  Agric- 
ola, the  worthy  dyer,  guessing  from  the  sorrowful  appearance  of  the 
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different  actors  in  this  scene  that  it  would  be  impolite  to  prolong  his 
visit,  added: 

"  You  don't  want  anything  else,  Madame  Fran^oise  ?  ^ 

"  No,  thank  you.  Father  Loriot." 

"  Then,  good-evening  to  the  company ! "  said  the  dyer ;  and,  address- 
ing Mother  Bunch,  he  added :  '*  Don't  forget  the  letter  for  M.  Dagobert. 
I  durstn't  touch  it  for  fear  of  leaving  the  marks  of  my  four  fingers  and 
thumb  in  amaranthine!  But,  good-evening  to  the  company!"  and 
Father  Loriot  went  out. 

"  M.  Dagobert,  here  is  a  letter,"  said  Mother  Bunch. 
She  set  herself  to  light  the  fire  in  the  stove,  while  Agricola  drew  his 
mother's  arm-chair  to  the  hearth. 

"  See  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  Dagobert  to  his  son ;  "  my  head  is  so 
heavy  that  I  cannot  see  clear."  Agricola  took  the  letter,  which  contained 
only  a  few  lines,  and  read  it  before  he  looked  at  the  signature : 

"  '  At  Sea,  December  25th,  1831. 

^' '  I  avail  myself  of  a  few  minutes'  communication  with  a  ship  bound  direct  for 
Europe,  to  write  to  you,  my  old  comrade,  a  few  hasty  lines,  which  will  reach  you  proba- 
bly by  way  of  Havre,  before  the  arrival  of  my  last  letter  from  India.  You  must  by  this 
time  be  at  Paris,  with  my  wife  and  child  —  tell  them 

'*  *  I  am  unable  to  say  more  — the  boat  is  departing.  Only  one  word :  I  shall  soon  be 
in  France.  Do  not  forget  the  13th  February ;  the  future  of  my  wife  and  child  depends 
upon  it. 

*'  *  Adieu,  my  friend !     BeUeve  in  my  eternal  gratitude. 

" '  SmoN.' " 

"  Agricola — quick !  look  to  your  father ! "  cried  the  hunchback. 

From  the  first  words  of  this  letter,  which  present  circumstances 
made  so  cruelly  applicable,  Dagobert  had  become  deadly  pale.  Emo- 
tion, fatigue,  exhaustion,  joined  to  this  last  blow  made  him  stagger. 

His  son  hastened  to  him,  and  supported  him  in  his  arms.  But  soon 
the  momentary  weakness  passed  away,  and  Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  raised  his  tall  figure  to  its  full  height.  Then,  while  his 
eye  sparkled,  his  rough  countenance  took  an  expression  of  determined 
resolution,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  wild  excitement :  "  No,  no  !  I  will  not 
be  a  traitor ;  I  will  not  be  a  coward.  The  black  robes  shall  not  frighten 
me ;  and  this  night  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  shall  Idc  free  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE     PENAL     CODE 


TARTLED  for  a  moment  by  the  dark  and  secret  machina- 
tions of  the  }tlack  rohes^  as  he  called  them,  against  the  per- 
sons he  most  loved,  Dagobert  might  have  hesitated  an 
instant  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  Rose  and  Blanche; 
:)ut  his  indecision  ceased  directly  on  the  reading  of  Marshal  Simon's 
letter,  which  came  so  timely  to  remind  him  of  his  sacred  duties. 

To  the  soldier's  passing  dejection  had  succeeded  a  resolution  full  of 
calm  and  collected  energy 

"  Agricola,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  asked  he  of  his  son. 
"  Just  struck  nine,  father." 

"  You  must  make  me  directly  an  iron  hook — strong  enough  to  sup- 
port my  weight,  and  wide  enough  to  hold  on  the  coping  of  a  wall.  This 
stove  wiU  be  forge  and  anvil ;  you  will  find  a  hammer  in  the  house ; 
and,  as  for  iron,"  said  the  soldier,  hesitating  and  looking  around  him, 
"  as  for  iron — here  is  some ! " 

So  saying,  the  soldier  took  from  the  hearth  a  strong  pair  of  tongs 
and  presented  them  to  his  son,  adding :  "  Come,  my  boy !  blow  up  the 
fire,  blow  it  to  a  white  heat,  and  forge  me  this  iron  ! " 

On  these  words,  Frangoise  and  Agricola  looked  at  each  other  with 
surprise ;  the  smith  remained  mute  and  confounded,  not  knowing  the 
resolution  of  his  father,  and  the  preparations  he  had  already  commenced 
with  the  needle- woman's  aid. 

"  Don't  you  hear  me,  Agricola,"  repeated  Dagobert,  still  holding?  the 
pair  of  tongs  in  his  hand ;  "  you  must  make  me  a  hook  directly." 
''  A  hook,  father  ? — for  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  To  tie  to  the  end  of  a  cord  that  I  have  here.  There  must  be  a  loop 
at  one  end  large  enough  to  fix  it  securely." 

"  But  this  cord — this  hook — for  what  purpose  are  they  ? " 

"  To  scale  the  walls  of  the  convent,  if  I  cannot  get  in  by  the  door." 
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"  What  convent  t "  asked  FranQoise  of  her  son. 

"  How,  father  I "  cried  the  latter,  rising  abruptly.  '*  You  still  think 
of  that?" 

"  Why  !  what  else  should  I  think  of  ? '' 

"  But,  father,  it  is  impossible ;  you  will  never  attempt  such  an  enter- 
priso.'' 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ? "  asked  Fran^oise,  with  anxiety.  "  Wlierc'  is 
father  going  f " 

"  He  is  going  to  break  into  the  convent  where  Marshal  Simon's  daugh- 
ters are  confined  and  carry  them  off." 

"  Great  (lod !  my  poor  husband — a  sacrilege  ! "  cried  Fran^oise,  faith- 
ful to  her  pious  traditions ;  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  endeav- 
ored to  rise  and  approach  Dagobert. 

The  soldier,  foreseeing  that  he  would  have  to  contend  with  observa- 
tions and  prayers  of  all  sorts,  and  resolved  not  to  yield,  determined  to 
cut  short  all  useless  supplications,  which  would  only  make  him  lose 
precious  time.  He  said,  therefore,  with  a  grave,  severe,  and  almost 
solemn  air,  which  showed  the  inflexibility  of  his  determination  : 

"  Listen  to  me,  wife — and  you  also,  my  son.  When,  at  my  age,  a  man 
makes  up  his  mind  to  anything,  he  knows  the  reason  why.  And  when 
a  man  has  once  made  up  his  mind,  neither  wife  nor  child  can  alter  it.  I 
have  resolved  to  do  my  duty ;  so  spare  yourselves  useless  words.  It 
may  be  your  duty  to  talk  to  me  as  you  have  done ;  but  it  is  over  now, 
and  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  This  evening  I  must  be  master  in 
my  own  house." 

Timid  and  alarmed,  Francjoise  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  word,  but  she 
turned  a  supplicating  glance  toward  her  son. 

^'  Father,"  said  the  latter,  "  one  word  more  —  only  one." 

"  Let  us  hear,"  replied  Dagobert  impatiently 

*'  I  will  not  combat  your  resolution ;  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
do  not  know  to  what  you  expose  yourself," 

"  I  know  it  all,"  replied  the  soldier,  in  an  abrupt  tone.  ''  The  under- 
taking is  a  serious  one ;  but  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  neglected  any 
means  to  accomplish  what  I  promised  to  do." 

^'  But,  father,  you  do  not  know  to  what  danger  you  expose  yourself," 
said  the  smith,  much  alarmed. 

''  Talk  of  danger !  talk  of  the  porter's  gun  and  the  gardener's  scythe ! " 
said  Dagobert,  shrugging  his  shoulders  contemptuously.  "  Talk  of 
them,  and  have  done  with  it ;  for,  after  all,  suppose  I  were  to  leave  my 
carcass  in  the  convent,  would  not  you  remain  to  your  mother  ?  For 
twenty  years  you  were  accustomed  to  do  without  me.  It  will  be  all 
the  less  trying  to  you." 
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"  And  I,  alas !  am  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes !  ^  cried  the  poor 
mother     "  Ah  !  Gabriel  had  good  reason  to  blame  me.'' 

"  Madame  Francjoise,  be  comforted,"  whispered  the  seamstress,  who 
had  drawn  near  to  Dagobert's  wife.  "  Agricola  will  not  suffer  his  father 
to  expose  himself  thus." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  smith  resumed,  in  an  agitated 
voice : 

'*  I  know  you  too  well,  father,  to  think  of  stopping  you  by  the  fear 
of  death." 

"  Of  what  danger,  then,  do  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Of  a  danger  from  which  even  you  will  shrink,  brave  as  you  are,"  said 
the  young  man,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  that  forcibly  stinick  his  father. 

"  Agricola,"  said  the  soldier,  roughly  and  severely,  "  that  remark  is 
cowardly ;  you  are  insulting." 

"Father " 

"  Cowardly  !  "  resumed  the  soldier  angrily ;  "  because  it  is  cowardice 
to  wish  to  frighten  a  man  from  his  duty  —  insulting  !  because  you  think 
me  capable  of  being  so  frightened." 

"  Oh,  M.  Dagobert ! "  exclaimed  the  sewing-girl,  "  you  do  not  under- 
stand Agricola." 

"  I  understand  him  too  well,"  answered  the  soldier  harshly 
Painfully  affected  by  the  severity  of  his  father,  but  firm  in  his  reso- 
lution, which  sprang  from  love  and  respect,  Agricola  resumed,  while 
his  heart  beat  violently  : 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  disobey  you,  father ;  but,  were  you  to  hate  me  for 
it,  I  must  tell  you  to  what  you  expose  yourself  by  scaling  at  night  the 
walls  of  a  convent " 

"  My  son !  do  you  dare  I "  cried  Dagobert,  his  countenance  inflamed 
with  rage. 

"  Agricola  !  "  exclaimed  Fran^oise,  in  tears.     "  My  husband ! " 

"  M.  Dagobert,  listen  to  Agiicola  !  "  exclaimed  Mother  Bunch.  "  It  is 
only  in  your  interest  that  he  speaks." 

"  Not  one  word  more ! "  replied  the  soldier,  stamping  his  foot  with 
anger. 

"  I  tell  you,  father,"  exclaimed  the  smith,  growing  fearfully  pale  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  you  risk  being  sent  to  the  galleys  !  " 

"  Unhappy  boy ! "  cried  Dagobert,  seizing  his  son  by  the  arm ;  "  could 
you  not  keep  that  from  me  —  rather  than  expose  me  to  become  a  traitor 
and  a  coward  ?  " 

And  the  soldier  shuddered,  as  he  repeated :  "  The  galleys ! "  —  and, 
bending  down  his  head,  remained  mute,  pensive,  withered,  as  it  were, 
by  those  blasting  words. 
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"  Yes,  to  enter  an  inhabited  place  by  night,  in  such  a  manner,  is  what 
the  law  calls  burglary,  and  punishes  with  the  galleys,''  cried  Agricola, 
at  once  grieved  and  rejoicing  at  his  father's  depression  of  mind  —  "  yes, 
father,  the  galleys,  if  you  are  taken  in  the  act ;  and  there  are  ten  chances 
to  one  that  you  would  be  so.  Mother  Bunch  has  told  you  the  convent 
is  guarded.  This  morning,  had  you  attempted  to  carry  off  the  two 
young  ladies  in  broad  daylight,  you  would  have  been  arrested;  but, 
at  least,  the  attempt  would  have  been  an  open  one,  with  a  character  of 
honest  audacity  about  it  that  hereafter  might  have  procured  your 
acquittal.  But  to  enter  by  night,  and  by  scaling  the  walls  —  I  tell  you 
the  galleys  would  be  the  consequence.  Now,  father,  decide.  Whatever 
you  do  I  will  do  also;  for  you  shall  not  go  alone.  Say  but  the  word, 
and  I  will  forge  the  hook  for  you ;  I  have  here  hammer  and  pincers, 
and  in  an  hour  we  will  set  out." 

A  profound  silence  followed  these  words — a  silence  that  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Fran^oise,  who  muttered  to  herself  in 
despair  : 

"  Alas  !  this  is  the  consequence  of  listening  to  Abbe  Dubois ! " 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mother  Bunch  tried  to  console  her;  she  was 
herself  alarmed,  for  the  soldier  was  capable  of  braving  even  infamy,  and 
Agi-icola  had  determined  to  share  the  perils  of  his  father. 

In  spite  of  his  energetic  and  resolute  character,  Dagobert  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  According  to  his  military  habits,  he 
had  looked  at  this  nocturnal  enterprise  only  as  a  ruse  de guerre^  authorized 
by  his  good  cause  and  by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  his  position ;  but 
the  words  of  his  son  brought  him  back  to  the  fearful  reality,  and  left  him 
the  choice  of  a  terrible  alternative — either  to  betray  the  confidence  of 
Marshal  Simon,  and  set  at  naught  the  last  wishes  of  the  mother  of  the 
orphans,  or  else  to  expose  himself,  and  above  all  his  son,  to  lasting 
disgrace,  without  even  the  certainty  of  delivering  the  orphans  after  all. 
Drying  her  eyes,  bathed  in  tears,  Fran^oise  exclaimed,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  inspiration : 

"  Dear  me !  I  have  just  thought  of  it.  There  is  perhaps  a  way  of  get- 
ting these  dear  children  from  the  convent  without  violence." 

"  How  so,  mother  ? "  said  Agricola  hastily. 

"  It  is  Abb6  Dubois  who  had  them  conveyed  thither ;  but  Gabriel 
supposes  that  he  probably  acted  by  the  advice  of  M.  Rodin." 

"  And  if  that  were  so,  mother,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  apply  to  M. 
Rodin.    We  should  get  nothing  from  him." 

"  Not  from  him— but  perhaps  from  that  powerful  abbe,  who  is  Gabriel's 
superior,  and  has  always  patronized  him  since  his  first  entrance  at  the 
seminary." 
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"What  abbe,  mother?" 

"  Abbe  d'Aigrigiiy  " 

"  True,  mother ;  before  being  a  priest  he  was  a  soldier.  He  may  be 
more  accessible  than  others;  and  yet " 

"  D'Aigrigny  ! "  cried  Dagobert,  with  an  expression  of  hate  and  horror. 
"  There  is  then  mixed  up  with  these  treasons  a  man  who  was  a  soldier 
before  being  a  priest,  and  whose  name  is  D'Aigrigny !  " 

''  Yes,  father ;  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny — before  the  Restoration,  in  the 
service  of  Russia — but,  in  1815,  the  Bourbons  gave  him  a  regiment." 

"  It  is  he  ! "  said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  Always  the  same !  like 
an  evil  spirit — to  the  mother,  father,  children." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?" 

"  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny ! "  replied  Dagobert.  '*  Do  you  know  what 
is  this  man  ?  Before  he  was  a  priest  he  was  the  murderer  of  Rose  and 
Blanche's  mother,  because  she  despised  his  love.  Before  he  was  a  priest 
he  fought  against  his  country,  and  twice  met  General  Simon  face  to 
face  in  war.  Yes ;  while  the  general  was  prisotier  at  Leipsic,  covered 
with  wounds  at  Waterloo,  the  turncoat  marquis  triumphed  with  the 
Russians  and  English !  Under  the  Bourbons,  this  same  renegade,  loaded 
with  honors,  found  himself  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  persecuted 
soldier  of  the  empire.  Between  them,  this  time,  there  was  a  mortal 
duel — the  marquis  was  wounded;  Greneral  Simon  was  proscribed,  con- 
demned, driven  into  exile.  The  renegade,  you  say,  has  become  a  priest. 
Well !  I  am  now  certain  that  it  is  he  who  has  carried  off  Rose  and 
Blanche,  in  order  to  wreak  on  them  his  hatred  of  their  father  and 
mother.  It  is  the  infamous  D'Aigrigny  who  holds  them  in  his  power. 
It  is  no  longer  the  fortune  of  these  children  that  I  have  to  defend ;  it  is 
their  life  — do  you  hear  what  I  say  I — their  very  life ! " 

^'  What,  father !  do  you  think  this  man  capable " 

"A  traitor  to  his  country  who  finishes  by  becoming  a  mock  priest  is 
capable  of  anything.  I  tell  you  that  perhaps  at  this  moment  he  may 
be  killing  those  children  by  a  slow  fire ! "  exclaimed  the  soldier,  in  a 
voice  of  agony  ''  To  separate  them  from  each  other  was  to  begin  to 
kill  them.  Yes  ! "  added  Dagobert,  with  an  exasperation  impossible  to 
describe ;  "  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Marquis  d'Aigrigny  and  his  band,  and  I  hesitate  to  attempt  their  res- 
cue for  fear  of  the  galleys !  The  galleys ! ''  added  he,  with  a  convulsive 
l)urst  of  laughter ;  '^  what  do  I  care  for  the  galleys  ?  Can  they  send  a 
corpse  there  f  If  this  last  attempt  fail,  shall  I  not  have  the  right  to 
blow  my  brains  out  ?  Put  the  iron  in  the  fire,  my  boy, —  quick!  time 
presses, — and  strike  while  the  iron's  hot ! "' 

"  But  your  son  goes  with  you  ! "  exclaimed  Fran^oise,  mth  a  cry  of 
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maternal  despair     Then  rising,  sIk*  tlir^w  iKM'self  at  the  feet  of  Dago- 
Ikm'I,  and  said:  ''If  vou  aiv  arrested,  he  will  be  arrested  also/' 
''  To  eseape  the  galh^ys  he  will  do  as  I  do.    I  have  two  pistols." 


'*  And  without  you  —  without  liim,^'  cried  the  unhappy  mother,  extend- 
ing her  hands  in  supplication,  ''  wliat  will  l)eeouie  of  me  t " 

''  You  ai'c  right  —  I  was  too  sidtish,''  said  Dagobert.  ''  I  will  go  alone  '' 
'•  You  shall  not  go  alone,  father,"  replied  Agrieola. 
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"  But  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Mother  Bunch  sees  what  is  passing :  she  will  go  to  M.  Hardy,  my 
master,  and  tell  him  all.  *He  is  the  most  generous  of  men,  and  my 
mother  will  have  food  and  shelter  for  the  rest  of  her  days." 

"  And  /  am  the  cause  of  all ! "  cried  Fran^oise,  wringing  her  hands 
in  despair.  "  Punish  me,  oh,  Heaven  I  for  it  is  my  fault.  I  gave  up 
those  children.    I  shall  be  punished  by  the  death  of  my  child  !  ^ 

"  Agricola,  you  shall  not  go  with  me ;  I  forbid  it !  ^  said  Dagobert, 
clasping  his  son  closely  to  his  breast. 

"  What !  when  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger,  am  I  to  be  the  first 
to  shrink  from  it  I  you  cannot  think  thus  lowly  of  me,  father !  Have 
I  not  also  some  one  to  deliver  ?  The  good,  the  generous  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  who  tried  to  save  me  from  a  prison,  is  a  captive  in  her 
turn !  I  will  follow  you,  father.  It  is  my  right,  my  duty,  my  determi- 
nation." 

So  saying,  Agricola  put  into  the  heated  stove  the  tongs  that  were 
intended  to  form  the  hook.  "  Alas !  may  Heaven  have  pity  upon  us !  ^ 
cried  his  poor  mother,  sobbing  as  she  still  knelt,  while  the  soldier 
seemed  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  internal  struggle. 

"  Do  not  cry  so,  dear  mother ;  you  will  break  my  heart,"  said  Agric- 
ola, as  he  raised  her  with  the  seamstress's  help.  ''  Be  comforted !  I  have 
exaggerated  the  danger  of  my  father.  By  acting  prudently  we  two 
may  succeed  in  our  enterprise  without  much  risk — eh,  father?  "  added 
he,  with  a  significant  glance  at  Dagobert.  "  Once  more,  be  comforted, 
dear  mother.  I  will  answer  for  everything.  We  will  deliver  Marshal 
Simon's  daughters  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  too.  Sister,  give 
me  the  hammer  and  pincers,  there  in  the  press." 

The  seamstress,  drying  her  tears,  did  as  desired,  while  Agiicola,  by 
the  help  of  bellows,  revived  the  fire  in  which  the  tongs  were  heating. 

"  Here  are  your  tools,  Agricola,"  said  the  hunchback,  in  a  deeply  agi- 
tated voice,  as  she  presented  them  with  trembling  hands  to  the  smith, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  pincers,  soon  drew  from  the  fire  the  white-hot 
tongs,  and  with  vigorous  blows  of  the  hammer  formed  them  into  a  hook, 
taking  the  stove  for  his  anvil. 

Dagobert  had  remained  silent  and  pensive.  Suddenly  he  said  to 
Francjoise,  taking  her  by  the  hand : 

"  You  know  what  metal  your  son  is.  To  prevent  his  following  me 
would  now  be  impossible.  But  do  not  be  afraid,  dear  wife ;  we  shall 
succeed — at  least,  I  hope  so.  And  if  we  should  not  succeed — if  Agric- 
ola and  I  should  be  arrested — well,  we  are  not  cowards;  we  shall  not 
commit  suicide  ;  but  father  and  son  will  go  arm  in  arm  to  prison,  with 
heads  high  and  proud  look,  like  two  brave  men  who  have  done  their 
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duty.  The  day  of  trial  must  come,  and  we  will  explain  all,  honestly, 
openly ;  we  will  say  that,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  finding  no  sup- 
port, no  protection  in  the  law,  we  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. So  hammer  away,  my  boy,''  added  Dagobert,  addressing  his  son 
pounding  the  hot  iron ;  ''  forge,  forge  without  fear.  Honest  judges  will 
absolve  honest  men." 

"  Yes,  father,  you  are  right.  Be  at  ease,  dear  mother !  The  judges 
will  see  the  difference  between  rascals  who  scale  walls  in  order  to  rob, 
and  an  old  soldier  and  his  son  who,  at  peril  of  their  liberty,  theh'  life, 
their  honor,  have  sought  only  to  deliver  unhappy  victims." 

"  And  if  this  language  should  not  be  heard,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "  so 
much  the  worse  for  them !  It  will  not  be  your  son  or  husband  who  will 
be  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  honest  people.  If  they  send  us  to  the  gal- 
leys and  we  have  courage  to  survive,  the  young  and  the  old  convict 
will  wear  their  chains  proudly,  and  the  renegade  marquis,  the  traitor 
priest,  will  bear  more  shame  than  we.  So  forge  without  fear,  my  boy  ! 
there  are  things  which  the  galleys  themselves  cannot  disgrace  —  our 
good  conscience  and  our  honor !  But  now,"  he  added,  "  two  words 
with  my  good  Mother  Bunch.  It  grows  late  and  time  presses.  On 
entering  the  garden  did  you  remark  if  the  windows  of  the  convent 
were  far  from  the  ground  ?  " 

"  No,  not  very  far,  M.  Dagobert ;  particularly  on  that  side  which  is 
opposite  to  the  madhouse  where  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  confined." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  speak  to  that  young  lady  ?  " 

"  She  was  on  the  other  side  of  an  open  paling  which  separates  the 
two  gardens." 

"  Excellent ! "  said  Agricola,  as  he  continued  to  hammer  the  iron ; 
"  we  can  easily  pass  from  one  garden  to  the  other.  The  madhouse  may 
perhaps  be  the  readier  way  out.  Unfortunately,  you  do  not  know  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville's  chamber." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  the  workgirl,  recollecting  herself.  "  She  is 
lodged  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  there  is  a  shade  over  her  window, 
painted  like  canvas,  with  blue  and  white  stripes." 

"  Good !  I  shall  not  forget  that." 

"  And  can  you  form  no  guess  as  to  where  are  the  rooms  of  my  poor 
children  !  "  said  Dagobert. 

After  a  moment's  reflection.  Mother  Bunch  answered : 

"  They  are  opposite  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, for  she  makes  signs  to  them  from  her  window;  and  I  now 
remember  she  told  me  that  their  two  rooms  are  on  different  stories,  one 
on  the  ground-floor  and  the  other  up  one  pair  of  stairs." 

"  Are  these  windows  grated  f "  asked  the  smith. 
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*^  I  do  not  know.'' 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  girl ;  with  these  indications  we  shall  do  very 
well,"  said  Dagobert.    "  For  the  rest,  I  have  my  plans." 

''  Some  water,  my  little  sister,"  said  Agricola,  "  that  I  may  cool  my 
iron."    Then,  addressing  his  father :  "  Will  this  hook  do  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  boy ;  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  we  will  fasten  the  cord." 
For  some  time  Fran^oise  Baudoin  had  remained  upon  her  knees, 
praying  with  fervor  She  implored  Heaven  to  have  pity  on  Agricola 
and  Dagobert,  who  in  their  ignorance  were  about  to  commit  a  great 
crime ;  and  she  entreated  that  the  celestial  vengeance  might  fall  upon 
her  only,  as  she  alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  resolution  of  her 
son  and  husband. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  finished  their  preparations  in  silence.  They 
were  both  very  pale  and  solemnly  grave.  They  felt  all  the  danger  of 
so  desperate  an  enterprise. 

The  clock  at  Saint-Merry's  struck  ten.  The  sound  of  the  bell  was 
faint,  and  almost  drowned  by  the  lashing  of  the  wind  and  rain,  which 
had  not  ceased  for  a  moment. 

"  Ten  o'clock ! "  said  Dagobert,  with  a  start.  ''  There  is  not  a  minute 
to  lose.     Take  the  sack,  Agricola." 

"  Yes,  father." 
As  he  went  to  fetch  the  sack,  Agricola  approached  Mother  Bunch, 
who  was  hardly  able  to  sustain  herself,  and  said  to  her  in  a  rapid 
whisper : 

"  If  we  are  not  here  to-morrow,  take  care  of  my  mother.  Go  to  M. 
Hardy,  who  will  perhaps  have  returned  from  his  journey  Courage,  my 
sister !  embrace  me.    I  leave  poor  mother  to  you." 

The  smith,  deeply  affected,  pressed  the  almost  fainting  girl  in  his 
arms. 

"  Come,  old  Spoilspo)%^'^  said  Dagobert ;  "  you  shall  be  our  scout." 
Approaching  his  wife,  who,  just  risen  from  the  gi'ound,  was  clasping 
her  son's  head  to  her  bosom  and  covering  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  he 
said  to  her,  with  a  semblance  of  calmness  and  serenity :  "  Come,  my 
dear  wife,  be  reasonable !  Make  us  a  good  fire.  In  two  or  three  hours 
we  will  bring  home  the  two  poor  children  and  a  fine  young  lady  Kiss 
me  !  that  will  bring  me  luck." 

Fran^oise  threw  herself  on  her  husband's  neck,  without  uttering  a 
word.  This  mute  despair,  mingled  with  convulsive  sobs,  was  heart- 
rending. Dagobert  was  obliged  to  tear  himself  from  his  wife's  arms,  and 
striving  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  said  to  his  son,  in  an  agitated  voice : 

"  Let  us  go ;  she  unmans  me.  Take  care  of  her,  my  good  Mother 
Bunch.    Agricola,  come ! " 
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The  soldier  slipped  the  pistols  into  the  pocket  of  his  great-coat  and 
rushed  toward  the  door,  followed  by  Spoilsport. 

"My  son,  let  me  embrace  you  once  more;  alas!  it  is  perhai)s  for 
the  last  time  1 "  cried  the  unfortunate  mother,  incapable  of  rising,  but 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  Agricola.     "  Forgive  me !  it  is  all  my  fault." 

The  smith  turned  back,  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his  mother, — 
for  he  also  wept, — and  murmured  in  a  stifled  voice: 

''  Adieu,  dear  mother !    Be  comforted  ;  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Then,  escaping  from  the  embrace,  he  joined  his  father  upon  the 
stairs. 

Francjoise  Baudoin  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  f(41  almost  lifeless  into 
the  needle-woman's  arms. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  left  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  in  the  height  of  the 
storm  and  hastened  with  gi-eat  strides  toward  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopi- 
tal,  followed  by  the  dog. 


CHAPTER  IX 


BURGLARY 


ALF-PAST  eleven  had  just  struck  when  Dagobert  and  his 
son  arrived  on  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital. 

The  wind  blew  violently,  and  the  rain  fell  down  in  tor- 
rents, but  notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  the  watery- 
clouds,  it  was  tolerably  light,  thanks  to  the  late  rising  of  the  moon. 
The  tall,  dark  trees  and  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  garden  were  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  midst  of  the  pale  glimmer.  Afar  off,  a  street-lamp, 
acted  on  by  the  wind,  with  its  red  light  hardly  visible  through  the  mist 
and  rain,  swung  backward  and  forward  over  the  dirty  causeway  of  the 
solitary  boulevard. 

At  rare  intervals  they  heard,  at  a  very  gi'eat  distance,  the  rattle  and 
rumble  of  a  coach  returning  home  late ;  then  all  was  dark  silence. 

Since  their  departure  from  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  Dagobert  and  his 
son  had  hardly  exchanged  a  word.  The  design  of  these  two  brave 
men  was  noble  and  generous,  and  yet,  resolute  but  pensive,  they  glided 
through  the  darkness  like  bandits  at  the  hour  of  nocturnal  crimes. 
Agricola  carried  on  his  shoulders  the  sack  containing  the  cord,  the 
hook,  and  the  iron  bar  ;  Dagobert  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  son,  and 
Spoil sjwrt  followed  his  master. 

"  The  bench  where  we  sat  down  must  be  close  by,"  said  Dagobert, 
stopping. 

"  Yes,"  said  Agricola,  looking  round ;  "  here  it  is,  father." 
"It  is  only  half -past  eleven ;  we  must  wait  for  midnight,"  resumed 
Dagobert.     "  Let  us  be  seated  for  an  instant,  to  rest  ourselves  and 
decide  upon  our  plan." 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  soldier  took  his  son's  hands  between 
his  own,  and  thus  continued : 

"  Agricola,  my  child ;  it  is  yet  time.    Let  me  go  alone,  I  entreat  you. 
I  shall  know  very  well  how  to  get  through  the  business ;  but  the  nearer 
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the  moment  comes,  the  more  I  fear  to  drag  you  into  this  dangerous 
enterprise." 

"  And  the  nearer  the  moment  comes,  father,  the  more  I  feel  I  may  be 
of  some  use ;  but,  be  it  good  or  bad,  I  will  share  the  fortune  of  your 
adventure.  Our  object  is  praiseworthy ;  it  is  a  debt  of  honor  that  you 
have  to  pay,  and  I  will  take  one-half  of  it.  Do  not  fancy  that  I  will  now 
draw  back.    And  so,  dear  father,  l(^t  us  think  of  our  plan  of  action." 

**  Then  you  will  come  ? "  said  Dagobert,  stifling  a  sigh. 

''We  must  do  everything,"  proceeded  Agricola,  "to  secure  success. 
You  have  already  noticed  the  little  garden-door,  near  the  angle  of  the 
wall ;  that  is  excellent." 

"  We  shall  get  by  that  way  into  the  garden,  and  look  immediately  for 
the  open  i)aling." 

''  Yes ;  for  on  one  side  of  this  paling  is  the  wing  inhabited  by  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Cardoville,  and  on  the  other  that  part  of  the  convent  in 
which  the  general's  daughters  are  confined." 

At  this  moment  SpoU sporty  who  was  crouching  at  Dagobert's  feet, 
rose  suddenly,  and  pricked  up  his  ears,  as  if  to  listen. 

"  One  would  think  that  Spoilsport  heard  something,"  said  Agricola. 
"  Let  us  listen." 

They  listened,  but  heard  only  the  wind  sounding  through  the  tall 
trees  of  the  boulevard. 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  father — when  the  garden-door  is  once  open,  shall 
we  take  Spoilsport  with  us  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  for  if  there  is  a  watch-dog,  he  will  settle  him.  And  then  he 
will  give  us  notice  of  the  approach  of  those  who  go  the  rounds.  Besides, 
he  is  so  intelligent,  so  attached  to  Rose  and  Blanche  that  (who  knows  ? ) 
he  may  help  to  discover  the  place  where  they  are.  Twenty  times  I 
have  seen  him  find  them  in  the  woods,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
instinct." 

A  slow  and  solemn  knell  here  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  wind ;  it 
was  the  first  stroke  of  twelve. 

That  note  seemed  to  echo  mournfully  through  the  souls  of  Agricola 
and  his  father.  Mute  with  emotion,  they  shuddered,  and  by  a  spon- 
taneous movement  each  grasped  the  hand  of  the  other.  In  spite  of 
themselves,  their  hearts  kept  time  to  every  stroke  of  the  clock,  as  each 
successive  vibration  was  prolonged  through  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
night. 

At  the  last  stroke,  Dagobert  said  to  his  son  in  a  firm  voice : 

"  It  is  midnight.     Shake  hands,  and  let  us  forward  ! " 
The  father  and  son  embraced.    The  moment  was  decisive  and 
solemn. 
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''  Now,  father,"  said  Agricola,  "  we  will  act  with  as  much  craft  and 
daring  as  thieves  going  to  pillage  a  strong-V)OX." 

So  saying,  the  smith  took  from  the  sack  the  cord  and  hook ;  Dago- 
})ert  armed  himself  with  the  iron  bar,  and  both  advanced  cautiously, 
following  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  Uttle  door,  situated  not  far 
from  the  angle  formed  by  the  street  and  the  boulevard.  They  stopped 
from  time  to  time  to  listen  attentively,  trying  to  distinguish  those  noises 
which  were  not  caused  either  by  the  high  wind  or  the  rain. 

It  continued  light  enough  for  them  to  be  able  to  see  surrounding 
objects,  and  the  smith  and  the  soldier  soon  gained  the  little  door,  which 
appeared  much  decayed  and  not  very  strong. 

"  ( Tood ! "  said  Agricola  to  his  father.     "  It  will  yield  at  one  blow  " 
The  smith  was  about  to  apply  his  shoulder  vigorously  to  the  door 
when  Spoilsport  growled  hoarsely  and  made  a  "  point.^ 

Dagobert  silenced  the  dog  with  a  word,  and,  grasping  his  son's  arm, 
said  to  him  in  a  whisper :  "Do  not  stir ;  the  dog  has  scented  some 
one  in  the  garden." 

Agi'icola  and  his  father  remained  for  some  minutes  motionless,  hold- 
ing their  breath  and  listening.  The  dog,  in  obedience  to  his  master, 
no  longer  growled,  but  his  uneasiness  and  agitation  were  displayed  more 
and  more.    Yet  they  heard  nothing. 

"  The  dog  must  have  been  deceived,  father,"  whispered  Agricola. 
"  I  am  sure  of  the  contrary.    Do  not  move." 
After  some    seconds  of    expectation.   Spoilsport    crouched    down 
abruptly  and  pushed  his  nose  as  far  as  possible  under  the  door,  snuffing 
up  the  air. 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  Dagobert  hastily  to  his  son. 
"  Let  us  draw  off  a  little  distance,"  replied  Agricola. 
"  No,"  said  his  father ;  "  we  must  listen.    It  will  be  time  to  retire  if 
they  open  the  door.     Here,  Spoilsport  !  down ! " 

The  dog  obeyed,  and,  withdrawing  from  the  door,  crouched  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  master  Some  seconds  after  they  heard  a  sort  of 
splashing  on  the  damp  ground,  caused  by  heavy  footsteps  in  puddles 
of  water,  and  then  the  sound  of  words  which,  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
did  not  reach  distinctly  the  ears  of  the  soldier  and  the  smith. 

''  They  are  the  people  of  whom  Mother  Bunch  told  us,  going  their 
round,"  said  Agricola  to  his  father. 

"  So  much  the  better.  There  will  be  an  interval  before  they  come 
round  again,  and  we  shall  have  some  two  hours  before  \is  without  inter- 
ruption.   Our  affair  is  all  right  now." 

By  degrees  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  became  less  and  less  distinct, 
and  at  last  died  away  altogether. 
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''Now,  quick  !  we  must  not  losi^  anytime;'  said  DaRcvbcrt  to  his  son, 
aft(M-  waiting  about  ten  minutes;  '^they  are  far  enou-li.  J.el  us  try  to 
open  the  door." 


Agrieola  leaned  his  powerful  shoulder  against  it  and  pushed  vigor- 
ously; but  the  door  did  not  give  way,  notwithstanding  its  agi^ 

''  ( 'onf ound  it ! "  said  Agrieola ;  ''  tlnMU^  is  a  bar  on  the  inside.     I  am 
sure  of  it,  or  these  old  planks  would  not  have  resisted  my  weight." 
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"  AVhat  is  to  done  ?  ^ 

"  I  will  scale  the  wall  by  means  of  the  cord  and  hook,  and  oi)en  the 
door  from  the  other  side,'' 

So  saying,  Agricola  took  the  cord,  and  after  several  attempts,  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  hook  on  the  coping  of  the  wall. 

"  Now,  father,  give  me  a  leg  up ;  I  will  help  myself  up  with  the  cord ; 
once  astride  on  the  wall,  I  can  easily  turn  the  hook  and  get  down  into 
the  garden." 

The  soldier  leaned  against  the  wall  and  joined  his  two  hands,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  his  son  placed  one  of  his  feet ;  then  mounting  upon  the 
robust  shoulders  of  his  father,  he  was  able,  by  help  of  the  cord  and  some 
irregularities  in  the  wall,  to  reach  the  top.  Unfortunately  the  smith 
had  not  perceived  that  the  coping  of  the  wall  was  strewed  with  broken 
bottles,  so  that  he  wounded  his  knees  and  hands ;  but,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing Dagobert,  he  repressed  every  exclamation  of  pain,  and  replacing  the 
hook  he  glided  down  the  cord  to  the  ground.  The  door  was  close  by, 
and  he  hastened  to  it ;  a  strong  wooden  bar  had  indeed  secured  it  on  the 
inside.  This  was  removed,  and  the  lock  was  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it 
offered  no  resistance  to  a  violent  effort  from  Agricola.  The  door  was 
opened  and  Dagobert  entered  the  garden  with  Spoilsport 

**  Now,''  said  the  soldier  to  his  son,  "  thanks  to  you,  the  worst  is  over. 
Here  is  a  means  of  escape  for  the  poor  children,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  The  thing  is  now  to  find  them  without  accident  or  delay 
Spoilsport  will  go  before  as  a  scout.  Come,  my  good  dog !  "  added  Dago- 
bert, ''  above  all,  fair  and  softly  ! " 

Immediately  the  intelligent  animal  advanced  a  few  steps,  sniflSng 
and  listening  with  the  care  and  caution  of  a  hound  searching  for  the 
game. 

By  the  half  light  of  the  clouded  moon  Dagobert  and  his  son  per- 
ceived round  them  a  quincunx  of  tall  trees,  at  which  several  paths  met. 
Uncertain  which  to  choose,  Agricola  said  to  his  father : 

"  Let  us  take  the  path  that  runs  alongside  the  wall.  It  will  surely 
lead  to  some  building." 

"  Right !  Let  us  walk  on  the  strips  of  grass,  instead  of  through  the 
mud.    It  will  make  less  noise." 

The  father  and  son,  preceded  by  Spoilsport^  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
winding  path  at  no  great  distance  from  the  wall.  They  stopped  now 
and  then  to  listen,  or  to  satisfy  themselves  before  continuing  their 
advance,  with  regard  to  the  changing  aspects  of  the  trees  and  bushes, 
which,  shaken  by  the  wind  and  faintly  illumined  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon,  often  took  strange  and  doubtful  forms. 

Half-past  twelve  struck  as  Agricola  and  his  father  reached  a  large 
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iron  gate  which  shut  in  that  part  of  the  garden  reserved  for  the  supe- 
rior—the same  into  which  Mother  Bunch  had  intruded  herself  after 
seeing  Rose  Simon  converse  with  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 

Through  the  bars  of  this  railing  Agricola  and  his  father  perceived  at 
a  little  distance  an  open  paling,  which  joined  a  half-finished  chapel,  and 
beyond  it  a  little  square  building. 

"  That  is  no  doubt  the  building  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville," said  Agricola. 

"  And  the  building  which  contains  the  chambers  of  Rose  and  Blanche, 
but  which  we  cannot  see  from  here,  is  no  doubt  opposite  it,"  said  Dago- 
bert.  "  Poor  children  !  they  are  there,  weeping  tears  of  despaii-,"  added 
he,  with  profound  emotion. 

"  Provided  the  railing  be  but  open,"  said  Agricola. 

"  It  will  probably  be  so,  being  within  the  walls." 

"  Let  us  go  on  gently." 
In  a  few  steps  Dagobert  and  his  son  reached  the  railing  of  which  the 
gate  was  only  fastened  by  the  catch  of  the  lock. 

Dagobert  was  about  to  open  it,  when  Agricola  said  to  him :  "  Take 
care !  do  not  make  it  creak  on  its  hinges." 

"  Shall  I  push  it  slowly  or  suddenly  f  " 

"  Let  me  manage  it,"  said  Agricola. 
He  opened  the  gate  so  quickly  that  it  creaked  very  little ;  >still  the 
noise  might  have  been  plainly  heard,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  during 
one  of  the  lulls  between  the  squalls  of  wind. 

Agricola  and  his  father  remained  motionless  for  a  moment,  listen- 
ing uneasily,  before  they  ventured  to  pass  through  the  gate.  Nothing 
stirred,  however ;  all  remained  calm  and  still.  With  fresh  courage,  they 
entered  the  reserved  garden. 

Hardly  had  the  dog  arrived  on  this  spot,  when  he  exhibited  tokens 
of  extraordinary  delight.  Pricking  up  his  ears,  wagging  his  tail,  bound- 
ing rather  than  running,  he  had  soon  reached  the  paling  where,  in  the 
morning.  Rose  Simon  had  for  a  moment  conversed  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  He  stopped  an  instant  at  this  place,  as  if  at  fault,  and 
turned  round  and  round  like  a  dog  seeking  the  scent. 

Dagobert  and  his  son,  leaving  Spoilsport  to  his  instinct,  followed  his 
least  movements  with  intense  interest,  hoping  everything  from  his  intel- 
ligence and  his  attachment  to  the  orphans. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  near  this  paling  that  Rose  stood  when  Mother 
Bunch  saw  her,"  said  Dagobert.  ^'  Spoihport  is  on  her  track.  Let  him 
alone." 

After  a  few  seconds,  the  dog  turned  his  head  toward  Dagobert,  and 
started  at  full  trot  in  the  direction  of  a  door  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 
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building  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  Adrienne.    Arrived  at  this  door, 
the  dog  lay  down,  seemingly  waiting  for  Dagobert. 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  the  children  are  there !  ^  said  Dagobert,  hastening 
to  rejoin  Spoilsport;  "it  was  by  this  door  that  they  took  Rose  into  the 
house." 

"  We  must  see  if  tlie  windows  are  grated,"  said  Agrieola,  following  his 
father. 

"  Well,  old  fellow ! "  whispered  the  soldier,  as  he  came  \x\)  to  the  dog 
and  pointed  to  the  building ;  "  are  Rose  and  Blanehe  there  I  ^ 

The  dog  lifted  his  head  and  answered  by  a  joyful  whimpei-,  followed 
by  two  or  three  slight  barks. 

Dagobert  had  just  time  to  seize  the  mouth  of  the  animal  with  his 
hands. 

"  He  will  ruin  all ! "  exclaimed  the  smith.  "  They  have  perhaps 
heard  him." 

"  No,"  said  Dagobert.  "  But  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt — the  chil- 
dren are  here." 

At  this  instant  the  iron  gate  by  which  the  soldier  and  his  son  had 
entered  the  reserved  garden,  and  which  they  had  left  open,  fell  to  with 
a  loud  noise. 

"  They've  shut  us  in,"  said  Agrieola  hastily;  ''  and  there  is  no  other 
issue." 

For  a  moment  the  father  and  son  looked  in  dismay  at  each  other ; 
but  Agrieola  instantly  resumed  : 

"  The  gate  has  perhaps  shut  of  itself.  I  will  make  haste  to  assure 
myself  of  this,  and  to  open  it  again  if  possible." 

"  Go  quickly;  I  will  examine  the  windows." 
Agi'icola  flew  toward  the  gate,  while  Dagobert,  gliding  along  the 
wall,  soon  reached  the  windows  on  the  gi^ound-floor.  They  were  four 
in  number,  and  two  of  them  were  not  grated.  He  looked  up  at  the  first 
story ;  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  ground,  and  none  of  the  windows 
had  bars.  It  would  then  be  easy  for  that  one  of  the  two  sisters  who 
inhabited  this  story,  once  informed  of  their  presence,  to  let  herself  down 
by  means  of  a  sheet,  as  the  orphans  had  already  done  to  escape  from  the 
inn  of  the  White  Falcon.  But  the  difficult  thing  was  to  know  which 
room  she  occupied.  Dagobert  thought  they  might  learn  this  from  the 
sister  on  the  ground-floor ;  but  then  there  was  another  difficulty  —  at 
which  of  the  four  windows  should  they  knock  ? 
Agrieola  returned  precipitately. 

**  It  was  the  wind,  no  doubt,  which  shut  the  gate,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
opened  it  again  and  made  it  fast  with  a  stone.  But  we  have  no  time 
to  lose." 
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"And  how  shall  we  know  the  windows  of  the  poor  children?''  said 
Dagobert  anxiously. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Agricola,  with  uneasiness.  "  What  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  To  call  them  at  hap-hazard,"  continued  Dagobert,  ''  would  be  to 
give  the  alarm." 

"  Oh,  Heavens ! "  cried  Agricola,  with  increasing  anguish.  "To  have 
arrived  here,  under  their  windows,  and  yet  not  to  know ! " 

"  Time  presses,"  said  Dagobert  hastily,  interrupting  his  son ;  "  we 
must  run  all  risks." 

"But  how,  father?" 

"  I  will  call  out  aloud, '  Rose  and  Blanche ' — in  their  state  of  despair, 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  sleep.  They  will  be  stirring  at  my  first  summons. 
By  means  of  a  sheet  fastened  to  a  window,  she  who  is  on  the  first 
story  will  in  five  minutes  be  in  our  arms.  As  for  the  one  on  the  gi'ound- 
floor  —  if  her  window  is  not  grated,  we  can  have  her  in  a  second.  If  it 
is,  we  shall  soon  loosen  one  of  the  bars." 

"  But,  father  —  this  calling  out  aloud  ? " 

"  Will  not  perhaps  be  heard." 

"  But  if  it  is  heard  —  all  will  be  lost." 

"  Who  knows !  Before  they  have  time  to  call  the  watch  and  open 
several  doors,  the  children  may  be  delivered.  Once  at  the  entrance  of 
the  boulevard,  and  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  course ;  but  I  see  no  other." 

"  If  there  are  only  two  men,  I  and  Spoilsport  will  keep  them  in  check, 
while  you  will  have  time  to  carry  off  the  children." 

"  Father,  there  is  a  better  way — a  surer  one,"  cried  Agricola  suddenly 
"  From  what  Mother  Bunch  told  us.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has 
corresponded  by  signs  with  Rose  and  Blanche." 

"Yes." 

"Hence  she  knows  where  they  are  lodged,  as  the  poor  children 
answered  her  from  their  windows." 

"  You  are  right ;  there  is  only  that  course  to  take.  But  how  find 
her  room  ?  " 

"  Mother  Buneli  told  me  there  was  a  shade  over  the  window." 

'*  Quick  !  we  have  only  to  break  through  a  wooden  fence.  Have  you 
the  iron  bar  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is." 

"Then,  quick!" 
In  a  few  steps  Dagobert  and  his  son  had  reached  the  paling.  Three 
planks,  torn  away  by  Agricola,  opened  an  easy  passage. 

"  Remain  here,  father,  and  keep  watch,"  said  he  to  Dagobert,  as  he 
entered  Dr.  Baleinier's  garden. 
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The  indicated  window  was  easily  recognized.  It  was  high  and  broad ; 
a  sort  of  shade  surmounted  it,  for  this  window  had  once  been  a  door, 
since  walled  in  to  the  third  of  its  height.  It  was  protected  by  bars  of 
iron,  pretty  far  apart. 

Since  some  minutes,  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  moon,  breaking 
through  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  the  building.  Agricola,  approach- 
ing the  window,  saw  that  the  room  was  perfectly  dark;  but  light 
came  from  a  room  beyond,  through  a  door  left  half  open.  The  smith, 
hoping  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  might  be  still  awake,  tapped 
lightly  at  the  window.  Soon  after,  the  door  in  the  background  opened 
entirely,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to 
bed,  came  from  the  other  chamber,  dressed  as  she  had  been  at  her 
interview  with  Mother  Bunch.  Her  charming  features  were  visible 
by  the  light  of  the  taper  she  held  in  her  hand.  Their  present  expres- 
sion was  that  of  surprise  and  anxiety.  The  young  girl  set  down  the 
candlestick  on  the  table,  and  appeared  to  listen  attentively  as  she 
approached  the  window.  Suddenly  she  started,  and  stopped  abruptly. 
She  had  just  discerned  the  face  of  a  man,  looking  at  her  through  the 
window. 

Agricola,  fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  retire  in 
terror  to  the  next  room,  again  tapped  on  the  glass,  and  running  the 
risk  of  being  heard  by  others,  said  in  a  pretty  loud  voice :  "  It  is  Agric- 
ola Baudoin ! " 

These  words  reached  the  ears  of  Adrienne.  Instantly  remembering 
her  interview  with  Mother  Bunch,  she  thought  that  Agricola  and  Dago- 
bert  must  have  entered  the  convent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Rose 
and  Blanche.  She  ran  to  the  window,  recognized  Agricola  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  and  cautiously  opened  the  casement. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  smith  hastily,  "  there  is  not  an  instant  to 
lose.  The  Count  de  Montbron  is  not  in  Paris.  My  father  and  myself 
have  come  to  deliver  you." 

''  Thanks,  thanks,  M.  Agricola ! "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in 
a  tone  expressive  of  the  most  touching  gratitude ;  "  but  think  first  of 
the  daughters  of  General  Simon." 

"  We  do  think  of  them,  mademoiselle ;  I  have  come  to  ask  you  which 
are  their  windows." 

"  One  is  on  the  ground-floor,  the  last  on  the  garden  side ;  the  other  is 
exactly  over  it  on  the  first  story  " 

"  Then  they  are  saved  !  "  cried  the  smith. 

"  But  let  me  see,"  resumed  Adrienne  hastily ;  ''  the  first  story  is  pretty 
high.  You  will  find  near  the  chapel  they  are  building  some  long  poles 
belonging  to  the  scaffolding.    They  may  be  of  use  to  you." 
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"  They  will  be  as  good  as  a  ladder  to  reach  the  upstah-s  window.  But 
now  to  think  of  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Think  only  of  the  dear  orphans.  Time  presses.  Provided  they  are 
delivered  to-night,  it  makes  little  diflference  to  me  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  longer  in  this  house." 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  cried  the  smith,  "  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  you  should  leave  this  place  to-night.  Interests  are  concerned  of 
which  you  know  nothing.    I  am  now  sure  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  time  to  explain  myself  further ;  but  I  conjure  you,  made- 
moiselle, to  come.  I  can  wrench  out  two  of  these  bars :  I  will  fetch  a 
piece  of  iron " 

"  It  is  not  necessary.  They  are  satisfied  with  locking  the  outer  door 
of  this  building,  which  I  inhabit  alone.  You  can  easily  break  open  the 
lock." 

"  And  in  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  on  the  boulevard,"  said  the  smith. 
*'  Make  yourself  ready,  mademoiselle ;  take  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  for  the 
night  is  cold.    I  will  return  instantly." 

"  M.  Agricola,"  said  Adrienne,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  know  what 
you  risk  for  my  sake.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  I  hope,  that  I  have  as  good 
a  memory  as  you  have.  You  and  your  adopted  sister  are  noble  and 
valiant  creatures,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  indebted  to  you.  But  do  not 
return  for  me  till  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  in  safety  " 

''  Thanks  to  your  directions,  the  thing  will  be  done  directly,  made- 
moiselle. I  fly  to  rejoin  my  father,  and  we  will  come  together  to  fetch 
you." 

Following  the  excellent  advice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Agric- 
ola took  one  of  the  long,  strong  poles  that  rested  against  the  wall  of 
the  chapel,  and  bearing  it  on  his  robust  shoulder,  hastened  to  rejoin 
his  father.  Hardly  had  Agi-icola  passed  the  fence  to  direct  his  steps 
toward  the  chapel,  obscured  in  shadow,  than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
thought  she  perceived  a  human  form  issue  from  one  of  the  clumps  of  trees 
in  the  convent  garden,  cross  the  path  hastily,  and  disappear  behind  a 
high  hedge  of  box.  Alarmed  at  the  sight,  Adrienne  in  vain  called  to 
Agricola  in  a  low  voice,  to  bid  him  beware.  He  could  not  hear  her ;  he 
had  already  rejoined  his  father,  who,  devoured  by  impatience,  went 
from  window  to  window  with  ever-increasing  anguish. 

"  We  are  saved,"  whispered  Agricola.  "  Those  are  the  windows  of 
the  poor  children  —  one  on  the  ground-floor,  the  other  on  the  first 
story." 

"  At  last ! "  said  Dagobert,  with  a  burst  of  joy  impossible  to  describe. 
He  ran  to  examine  the  windows.    "  They  are  not  grated  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Let  us  make  sure  that  one  of  them  is  there,"  said  Agricola ;  "  then, 
by  placing  this  pole  against  the  wall,  I  will  climb  up  to  the  fii-st  story, 
which  is  not  so  very  high.'' 

"  Right,  my  boy !  —  once  there,  tap  at  the  window  and  call  Roso  or 
Blanche.  When  she  answers,  come  down.  We  will  rest  the  pole  against 
the  window  and  the  poor  child  will  slide  along  it.  They  are  bold  and 
active.     Quick,  quick !  to  work ! " 

While  Agricola  placed  his  pole  against  the  wall  and  prepared  to 
mount,  Dagobert  tapped  at  the  panes  of  the  last  window  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  said  aloud  : 
''It  is  I  — Dagobert!" 

Rose  Simon  indeed  occupied  the  chamber.  The  unhappy  child,  in 
despair  at  being  separated  from  her  sister,  was  a  prey  to  a  burning  fever, 
and,  unable  to  sleep,  watered  her  pillow  with  her  tears.  At  the  sound 
of  the  tapping  on  the  glass,  she  started  up  affrighted ;  then,  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  soldier, —  that  voice  so  familiar  and  so  dear, —  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  pressed  her  hands  across  her  forehead,  to  assure  herself  that  she 
was  not  the  plaything  of  a  dream,  and,  wrapped  in  her  long  night-dress, 
ran  to  the  window  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

But  suddenly  —  and  before  she  could  open  the  casement  —  two 
reports  of  fire-arms  were  heard,  accompanied  by  loud  cries  of  "  Help ! 
thieves ! " 

The  orphan  stood  petrified  with  terror,  her  eyes  mechanically  fixed 
upon  the  window,  through  which  she  saw  confusedly,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  several  men  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle,  while  the  furious  bark- 
ing of  Spoilsport  was  heard  above  all  the  incessant  cries  of  "  Help !  help ! 
Thieves !    Murder  !  " 


CHAPTER   X 


THE    EVE    OF    A    GREAT    DAY 


BOUT  two  hours  before  the  event  last  related  took  place  at 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Rodin  and  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  met  in  the 
room  where  we  have  already  seen  them,  in  the  Rue  du 
Milieu  des  Ursins.  Since  the  Revolution  of  July,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  had  thought  proper  to  remove  for  the  moment  to  this 
temporary  habitation  all  the  secret  archives  and  correspondence  of  his 
Order  —  a  prudent  measure,  since  he  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
reverend  fathers  would  be  expelled  by  the  state  from  that  magnificent 
establishment,  with  which  the  Restoration  had  so  liberally  endowed  their 
society.  * 

*  This  was  an  idle  fear,  for  we  read  in  the  ConstituHonnelj  February  1st,  1832,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^*  When,  in  1822,  M.  de  Corbiere  abruptly  abolished  that  splendid  Normal  School, 
which,  during  its  few  years'  existence,  had  called  forth  or  developed  such  a  variety  of 
talent,  it  was  decided,  as  some  compensation,  that  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes  should 
be  purchased,  where  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  located  and  endowed. 
The  Minister  of  Marine  suppUed  the  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  its  management  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  which  then  reigned  over  France.  From  that 
period  it  has  held  quiet  possession  of  the  place,  which  at  once  became  a  sort  of  house 
of  entertainment,  where  Jesuitism  sheltered  and  provided  for  the  numerous  novitiates 
that  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  instructions  from  Father  Ronsin. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  Revolution  of  July  broke  out,  which  threatened  to 
deprive  the  society  of  this  establishment.  But  —  it  will  hardly  be  believed  —  this  was  not 
done.  It  is  true  that  they  suppressed  their  practice,  but  they  left  them  in  possession  of 
the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes ;  and  to  this  very  day,  the  31st  of  January,  1832,  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  housed  at  the  expense  of  government,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  Normal  School  has  been  without  a  shelter  —  and,  on  its  reorganization, 
thrust  into  a  dirty  hole,  in  a  narrow  comer  of  the  College  of  Louis  the  Great." 

The  above  appeared  in  the  Comtitutmmel  respecting  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes. 
We  are  certainly  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transactions  since  that  period,  that 
have  taken  place  between  the  reverend  fathers  and  the  government,  but  we  read  further, 
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ftodin,  drc'ssed  in  his  usual  sordid  style,  mean  and  dirty  as  over,  was 
writing  modestly  at  His  desk,  faithful  to  his  humble  part  of  secretary, 
which  concealed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  far  more  important  oflBce  — 
that  of  Sociiis  —  a  function  which,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the 

in  a  recently  published  article  that  appeared  in  a  journal,  in  reference  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  that  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Postes  still  forms  a  part  of  their  landed  property. 
We  will  here  give  some  portions  of  the  article  in  question. 

**  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  property  belonging  to  this  branch  of  Jesuits: 

Francs. 
House  in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  worth  about  500,000 

One  in  the  Rue  do  Sevres,  estimated  at .  300,000 

Farm,  two  leagues  from  Paris  150,000 

House  and  church  at  Bourges .  100,000 

Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  donation  in  1843  60,000 

Saint  Acheul,  House  for  Novitiates .  400,000 

Nantes,  a  house  100,000 

Quimper,  ditto.  40,000 

Laval,  house  and  church  150,000 

Rennes,  a  house  20,000 

Vannes,  ditto  20,000 

Metz,  ditto  40,000 

Strasbourg  60,000 

Rouen,  ditto  15,000 

By  this  it  appears  that  these  various  items  amount  to  little  less  than  two  millions. 
Teaching;  moreover,  is  another  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Jesuits.  The  college 
at  Broyclette  alone  brings  in  200,000  francs.  The  two  provinces  in  France  (for  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  has  divided  France  into  two  provinces,  Lyons  and  Paris) 
possess,  besides  a  large  sum  in  ready  money,  Austrian  bonds  of  more  than  200,000  francs. 
Their  Propagation  of  Faith  furnishes  annually  some  50,000  francs;  and  the  harvest 
which  the  priests  collect  by  their  sermons  amounts  to  150,000  francs.  The  alms  given 
for  charity  may  be  estimated  at  the  same  figure,  producing  together  a  revenue  of  540,000 
francs.  Now,  to  this  revenue  may  be  added  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  society's 
works,  and  the  profit  obtained  by  hawking  pictures.  Each  plate  costs,  desigrn  and 
engraving  included,  about  600  francs,  off  which  are  struck  about  10,000  copies  at  40 
francs  per  thousand,  and  there  is  a  further  expense  of  250  francs  to  their  publisher;  and 
they  obtain  a  net  profit  of  210  francs  on  every  thousand.  This  indeed  is  working  to 
advantage.  And  it  can  easily  be  imagined  with  what  rapidity  all  these  are  sold.  The 
fathers  themselves  are  the  travelers  for  the  society,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
zealous  or  persevering  ones.  They  are  always  well  received,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  meet  with  a  refusal.  They  always  take  care  that  the  publisher  should  be  one  of  their 
own  body.  The  first  person  whom  they  selected  for  this  occupation  was  one  of  their 
members  possessing  some  money  j  but  they  were  obhged,  notwithstanding,  to  make  cer- 
tain advances  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  first  establishment.  But  when 
they  became  fully  convinced  of  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  they  suddenly  called 
in  these  advances,  which  the  publisher  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pay.  They  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  and  superseded  him  by  a  wealthy  successor,  with  whom  they  could 
make  a  better  bargain ;  and  thus,  without  remorse,  they  ruined  the  man  by  thrusting 
him  from  an  appointment  of  which  they  had  morally  guaranteed  the  continuance.*' 
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Order,  ooiisist sin  nov^r  quitting  his  superior,  wiitr'hing  his  l^^nst  ijctions, 
spying  into  his  v<m-v  thoughts,  and  r('i)()i'tin,i;'  all  to  Kojimv 

In  spit('  of  his  usual  impassibility,  Rodin  appeared  visibly  mi  on  sy 


David  Samuel. 


and  aljscnt  in  mind;  he  answcriMl  even  more  briefly  than  usual  to  the 
romniands  and  questions  of  Father  d'Aigiigny,  who  had  but  just  entered 
the  room. 
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''  Has  anything  new  occurred  duiing  my  absence ? "  asked  he.  "Are 
the  repoi'ts  still  favorable  I " 

*^  Very  favorable." 

^^Read  them  to  me." 

"  Before  giving  this  account  to  your  reverence,"  said  Rodin,  "  I  must 
inform  you  that  Morok  has  been  two  days  in  Paris." 

"Morok?"  said  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  with  surprise,  '^l  thought,  on 
leaving  (Jermany  and  Switzerland,  he  had  received  from  Friburg  the 
order  to  proc^^ed  southward.  At  Nismes  or  Avignon  he  would  at  this 
moment  be  useful  as  an  agent ;  for  the  Protestants  begin  to  move,  and 
we  fear  a  reaction  against  the  Catholics." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Rodin,  "  if  Morok  may  not  have  had  private 
reasons  for  changing  his  route.  His  ostensible  reasons  are,  that  he  comes 
here  to  give  perfoinnances." 

''  How  so  t  " 

"A  dramatic  agent,  passing  through  Lyons,  engaged  him  and  his 
menagerie  for  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Theatre  at  a  very  high  price.  He 
says  that  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  such  an  offer." 

"  Well,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  but,  by  dis- 
tributing his  little  books,  and  selling  prints  and  ehaplets,  as  well  as  by 
the  influence  he  would  certainly  exercise  over  the  pious  and  ignorant 
people  of  the  South  or  of  Brittany,  he  might  render  services  such  as  he 
can  never  perform  in  Paris." 

"  He  is  dow  below,  with  a  kind  of  giant,  who  travels  about  with  him. 
In  his  capacity  of  your  reverence's  old  servant,  Morok  hoped  to  have 
the  honor  of  kissing  your  hand  this  evening." 

''  Impossi]  )le  —  impossible ;  you  know  how  much  I  am  occupied. 
Have  you  sent  to  the  Rue  Saint  Francois  f " 

"  Yes,  I  have.  The  old  Jew  guardian  has  had  notice  from  the  notary. 
To-morrow,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  masons  will  unwall  the  door,  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  house  will  be 
opened." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  remained  in  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
to  Rodin : 

"  On  the  eve  of  such  a  decisive  day,  we  must  neglect  nothing,  and 
call  every  circumstance  to  memory  Read  me  the  copy  of  the  note, 
inserted  in  the  archives  of  the  society  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  M.  de  Rennepont." 

The  secretary  took  the  note  from  the  case  and  read  as  follows : 

''  *  This  19th  day  of  February,  1682,  the  Reverend  Father-Provincial  Alexander  Bour- 
don sent  the  following  advice,  with  these  words  in  the  margin :  Of  extreme  importance  fw 
the  future. 
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^^  *  We  have  discovered,  by  the  confession  of  a  dying  person  to  one  of  our  fathers,  a 
very  close  secret. 

**  *  Marius  de  Rennepont,  one  of  the  most  active  and  redoubtable  partisans  of  the 
Reformed  Religion,  and  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  our  Holy  Society,  had 
apparently  reentered  the  pale  of  our  Mother-Church,  but  with  the  sole  design  of  savinjr 
his  worldly  goods,  threatened  with  confiscation  because  of  his  irreligious  and  damnable 
errors.  Evidence  having  been  fui-nished  by  different  persons  of  our  (Company  to  prove  that 
the  conversion  of  Rennepont  was  not  sincere  and  in  reality  covered  a  sacrilegious  lure,  the 
possi'ssions  of  the  aforesaid  gentleman,  now  considered  a  relapsed  heretic,  were  confiscated 
by  our  gracious  sovereign,  his  Majesty  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  said  Rennepont  was 
condenmed  to  the  galleys  for  life.*  He  escaped  his  doom  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  abominable  crime,  his  body  was  dragged  upon  a  hurdle  and  flung  to 
the  dogs  on  the  highway. 

**  *  From  these  prehminaries  we  come  to  the  great  secret,  which  is  of  such  importance 
to  the  future  interests  of  our  society. 

**  *  His  Majesty  Louis  XIV  in  his  paternal  and  Catholic  goodness  toward  the  Church 
in  general,  and  our  Order  in  particular,  had  granted  to  us  the  profit  of  this  confiscation 
in  acknowledgment  of  our  services  in  discovering  the  infamous  and  sacrilegious  relapse 
of  the  said  Rennepont. 

'*  *  But  we  have  just  learned  for  certain  that  a  house  situated  in  Paris,  No.  3  Rue 
Saint  Francois,  and  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  have  escaped  this  confiscation, 
and  have  consequently  been  stolen  from  our  society. 

"  *  The  house  was  conveyed,  before  the  confiscation,  by  means  of  a  feigned  purchase, 
to  a  friend  of  Rennepont's  —  a  good  Catholic,  unfortunately,  as  against  him  we  cannot 
take  any  severe  measures.  Thanks  to  the  cidpable  but  secure  connivance  of  his  friend, 
the  house  has  been  walled  up,  and  is  only  to  be  opened  in  a  century  and  a  half^  accord- 
ing to  the  last  will  of  Rennepont. 

'*  *  As  for  the  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns,  they  have  been  placed  in  hands  which,  unfort- 
unately, are  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  in  order  to  be  invested  and  put  out  to  use  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  to  be  divided  between 
the  then  existing  descendants  of  the  said  Rennepont ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  this  sum, 
increased  by  so  many  accumulations,  will  by  then  have  become  enormous,  and  will 
amount  to  at  least  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  livres  turnoi. 

*^  *  From  motives  which  are  not  known,  but  which  are  duly  stated  in  a  testamentary 
document,  the  said  Rennepont  has  concealed  from  his  family,  whom  the  edicts  against 
the  Protestants  have  driven  out  of  France,  the  investment  of  these  fifty  thousand  crowns ; 
and  has  only  desired  his  relations  to  preserve  in  their  line,  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  charge  to  the  last  survivors  to  meet  in  Paris,  Hue  Saint  Francois,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  hence,  on  February  the  13th,  1832.  And  that  this  charge  might  not  be  forgotten, 
he  employed  a  person,  whose  description  is  known,  but  not  his  real  occupation,  to  cause 
to  be  manufactured  sundry  bronze  medals,  on  which  the  request  and  date  are  engraved, 
and  to  deliver  one  to  each  member  of  the  family, —  a  measure  the  more  necessary,  as, 
from  some  other  motive  equally  unknown,  but  proi)ably  explained  in  the  testament,  the 
heirs  are  to  present  themselves  on  the  day  in  question,  before  noon,  in  person,  and  not 
l)y  any  attorney  or  representative,  or  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  inheritance. 

''  *  The  stranger  who  undertook  to  distribute  the  medals  to  the  different  members  of 
the  family  of  Rennepont  is  a  man  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  tall  stature, 

*  Louis  XIV..  the  great  king,  punished  with  the  galleys  those  Protestants  who,  once  converted,  often 
by  force,  afterward  returned  to  their  first  V»elief.  As  for  those  Protestants  who  remained  in  France 
notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  edicts  against  them,  they  were  deprived  of  burial,  dragged  upon  a 
hurdle,  and  given  to  the  dogs. 
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and  with  a  proud  and  sad  expression  of  countenance.  Ho  Ijas  black  eyebrows,  very 
thick  and  singularly  joined  together.  He  is  known  as  Joseph,  and  is  much  suspected 
of  being  an  active  and  dangerous  emissary  of  the  wretched  republicans  and  heretics  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

**  *  It  residls  from  these  premises  that  this  sum,  surreptitiously  confided  by  a  relapsed 
heretic  to  unknown  hands,  has  escaped  the  confiscation  decreed  in  our  favor  by  our  well- 
beloved  king.  A  serious  fraud  and  injury  has,  tliorefore,  been  committed,  and  we  are 
bound  to  take  every  means  to  recover  this  our  right,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  some 
future  time.  Our  society  being  (for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  our  Holy  Father) 
imperishable,  it  will  be  easy,  thanks  to  the  connection  we  keep  up  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  means  of  missions  and  other  establishments,  to  follow  the  line  of  this  family 
of  Rennepont  from  generation  to  generation,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  it  —  so  that  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  hence,  at  the  moment  of  the  division  of  this  immense  accumu- 
lation of  property,  our  Company  may  elaim  the  inheritance  of  which  it  has  been  so 
treacherously  deprived,  and  recover  it  by  any  means  in  its  power,  fas  aid  nefas^  even  by 
craft  or  violence  —  our  Company  not  being  bound  to  act  tenderly  with  the  future  detain- 
ers of  our  goods,  of  which  we  have  been  maUciously  deprived  by  an  infamous  and  sacrile- 
gious heretic — and  because  it  is  right  to  defend,  preserve,  and  recover  one's  own  property 
by  every  means  which  the  Lord  may  place  within  one's  reach.  Until,  therefore,  the 
complete  restitution  of  this  wealth,  the  family  of  Rennepont  must  be  considered  as  rep- 
robate and  danmable,  as  the  cursed  seed  of  a  Cain,  and  always  to  be  watched  with  the 
utmost  caution.  And  it  is  to  be  recommended  that  every  year  from  this  present  date  a 
sort  of  inquisition  should  be  held  as  to  the  situation  of  the  successive  members  of  this 
family.' " 

Rodin  paused,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny : 

''  Here  follows  the  account,  year  by  year,  of  the  history  of  this  family, 
from  the  year  1682  to  our  own  day.  It  will  be  useless  to  read  this  to 
your  reverence." 

"  Quite  useless,"  said  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  "  The  note  contains  all  the 
important  facts."  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  exclaimed,  with 
an  expression  of  triumphant  pride :  "  How  great  is  the  power  of  the 
Association,  when  founded  upon  tradition  and  perpetuity !  Thanks  to 
this  note,  inserted  in  our  archives  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  this  family 
has  been  watched  from  generation  to  generation ;  our  Order  has  always 
had  its  eyes  upon  them,  following  them  to  all  points  of  the  globe  to 
which  exile  had  distributed  them;  and  at  last,  to-morrow,  we  shall 
obtain  possession  of  this  property,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  which  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  raised  to  a  royal  fortune.  Yes,  we  shall 
succeed,  for  we  have  foreseen  every  eventuality  One  thing  only  trou- 
bles me." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Rodin. 

"  The  information  that  we  have  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  from  the  guar- 
dian of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francjois.  Has  the  attempt  been 
once  more  made  as  I  directed  I  " 

"  It  has  been  made." 

"  WeUI" 
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"  This  time,  as  always  before,  the  old  Jew  has  remained  impenetra- 
ble. Besides,  he  is  almost  in  his  second  childhood,  and  his  wif(i  not 
much  better." 

"  When  I  think,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  that  for  a  century  and 
a  half  this  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois  has  remained  walled  uj),  and 
that  the  care  of  it  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
in  this  family  of  the  Samuels,  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  have  all  been 
ignorant  as  to  who  were  and  are  the  successive  holders  of  these  funds, 
now  become  immense  by  accumulation." 

"  You  have  seen,"  said  Rodin,  "  by  the  notes  upon  this  affair  that  the 
Order  has  always  carefully  followed  it  up  ever  since  1682.  At  different 
periods  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  information  upon  subjects 
not  fully  explained  in  the  note  of  Father  Bourdon.  But  this  race  of 
Jew  guardians  has  ever  remained  dumb,  and  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  they  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  That  has  always  struck  me  as  impossible ;  for  the  ancestor  of  these 
Samuels  was  present  at  the  closing  of  the  house,  a  hundi*ed  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  was,  according  to  the  file,  a  servant  or  confidential  clerk 
of  De  -Rennepont.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  known 
many  things,  the  tradition  of  which  must  have  been  preserved  in  the 
family  " 

"  If  I  were  allowed  to  hazard  a  brief  observation,"  began  Rodin 
humbly. 

"  Speak." 

*'  A  few  years  ago  we  obtained  certain  information  through  the  con- 
fessional that  the  funds  were  in  existence,  and  that  they  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  amount." 

"  Doubtless ;  and  it  was  that  which  called  the  attention  of  the  Rever- 
end Father-General  so  strongly  to  this  affair." 

"  We  know,  then,  what  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Rennepont 
family  do  not — the  immense  value  of  this  inheritance!" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  the  person  who  certified  this 
fact  in  confession  is  worthy  of  all  belief.  Only  lately  the  same  declara- 
tion was  renewed ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  confessor  could  not  obtain 
the  name  of  the  trustee,  or  anything  beyond  the  assertion  that  the 
money  could  not  be  in  more  honest  hands." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  that  we  are  certain  of  what 
is  most  important." 

"And  who  knows  if  the  holder  of  this  enormous  sum  will  appear 
to-morrow  in  spite  of  the  honesty  ascribed  to  him  ?  The  nearer  the 
moment,  the  more  my  anxiety  increases.  Ah  ! "  continued  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "the  interests  concerned  are  so 
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immense  that  the  consequences  of  success  are  quite  incalculable.    How- 
ever, all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  has  been  at  least  tried." 

To  these  words,  which  Father  d'Aigrigny  addressed  to  Rodin  as  if 
asking  for  his  assent,  the  Sonns  returned  no  answer. 

The  abbe  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  said :  "  Are  you  not  of 
my  opinion — could  more  have  been  attempted!  Have  we  not  gone  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  possible  ?  " 

Rodin  bowed  respectfully,  but  remained  mute. 
"  If  you  think  we  have  omitted  some  precaution,"  cried  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy  impatience,  "  speak  out !  We  have  still 
time.  Once  more,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  I  have 
done  ?  All  the  other  descendants  being  removed,  when  Gabriel  appears 
to-morrow  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois  will  he  not  be  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  and  consequently  the  rightful  possessor  of  this 
immense  fortune  ?  Now,  according  to  his  act  of  renunciation,  and  the 
provisions  of  our  statutes,  it  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Order,  that  these 
possessions  must  fall.  Could  I  have  acted  better,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner?    Speak  frankly!" 

"  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  subject,"  j-eplied 
Rodin  humbly,  and  again  bowing ;  "  the  success  of  the  measures  taken 
must  answer  your  reverence." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  reproached  himself 
for  having  asked  advice  of  this  writing-machine  that  served  him  for  a 
secretary,  and  to  whom  he  only  ascribed  three  qualities — memory,  dis- 
cretion, and  exactness. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  STRANdLER 


FTER  a  moment's  silence  Father  d'Aigrigny  resumed:  "  Read 
me  to-day's  report  on  the  situation  of  each  of  the  persons 
designated." 

*' Here  is  that  of  this  evening;  it  has  just  come." 

''  Let  us  hear." 
Rodin  read  as  follows :  '^  Jacques  Rennepont,  alias  Sleepinbuff,  was 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  debtors'  prison  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening." 

"  He  will  not  disturb  us  to-morrow.     One ;  go  on  !  " 

"  The  lady-superior  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  warned  by  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier,  has  thought  fit  to  confine  still  more  strictly  the  Demoi- 
selles Rose  and  Blanche  Simon.  This  evening  at  nine  o'clock  they  have 
been  carefully  locked  in  their  cells,  and  armed  men  will  make  their 
round  in  the  convent  garden  during  the  night." 

"  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  that  side," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny     "  Go  on ! " 

"  Dr.  Baleinier,  also  warned  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  contin- 
ues to  have  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  very  closely  watched.  At  a 
quarter  to  nine  the  door  of  the  building  in  which  she  is  lodged  was 
locked  and  bolted." 

"  That  is  still  another  cause  the  less  for  uneasiness." 

"  As  for  M.  Hardy,"  resumed  Rodin,  ''  I  have  received  this  morning 
from  Toulouse  a  letter  from  his  intimate  friend,  M.  de  Bressac,  who  has 
been  of  such  service  to  us  in  keeping  the  manufacturer  away  for  some 
days  longer.  This  letter  contains  a  note  addressed  by  M.  Hardy  to  a 
confidential  person,  which  M.  de  Bressac  has  thought  fit  to  intercept 
and  send  to  us  as  another  proof  of  the  success  of  the  steps  he  has  taken, 
and  for  which  he  hopes  we  shall  give  him  credit,  as  to  serve  us,  he  adds, 
he  betrays  his  friend  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  acts  a  part  in 
an  odious  comedy  M.  de  Bressac  trusts  that  in  return  for  these  good 
offices  we  will  deliver  up  those  papers  which  place  him  in  our  absolute 
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dependence,  as  they  might  iniin  forever  a  woman  he  loves  with  an 
adulterous  passion.  He  says  that  we  ought  to  have  pity  on  the  honible 
alternative  in  which  lie  is  placed — either  to  dishonor  and  ruin  the 
woman  he  adores,  or  infamously  to  betray  the  confidence  of  his  bosom 
friend." 

"  These  adulterous  lamentations  are  not  deserving  of  pity,''  answered 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  contempt.  "  We  will  see  about  that ;  M.  d«* 
Bressac  may  still  be  useful  to  us.  But  let  us  hear  this  letter  of  M. 
Hardy,  that  impious  and  republican  manufacturer,  worthy  descendant 
of  an  accursed  race,  whom  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  away  " 

"  Here  is  M.  Hardy's  letter,"  resumed  Rodin.     "  To-morrow  we  will 

send  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 

Rodin  read  as  follows :  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,  ,    ,^ , 

'* '  Toulouse,  February  the  10th. 

'*  *  At  length  I  find  a  moment  to  write  to  you  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
departure  which,  without  alarming,  must  at  least  have  astonished  you.  I  write  also 
to  ask  you  a  service  j  the  facts  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  I  have  often  spoken  to 
you  of  Felix  de  Bressac,  one  of  my  boyhood  mates,  though  not  nearly  so  old  as  myself. 
We  have  always  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  have  shown  too  many  proofs  of  mutual 
affection  not  to  count  upon  each  other.  He  is  a  brother  to  me.  You  know  all  I  mean 
by  that  expression.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  he  wrote  to  me  from  Toulouse,  where  he  was 
to  spend  some  time  : 

a  <  a  jf  you  love  me,  come  ;  I  have  the  greatest  need  of  you.  At  once  !  Your  consola- 
tions may  perhaps  give  me  the  courage  to  live.  If  you  arrive  too  late  —  why,  forgive 
me,  and  think  sometimes  of  him  who  will  be  yours  to  the  last." 

'^  ^  Judge  of  my  grief  and  fear  on  receipt  of  the  above.  I  sent  instantly  for  post-horses. 
My  old  foreman,  whom  I  esteem  and  revere  (the  father  of  Greneral  Simon),  hearing  that  I 
was  going  to  the  south,  begged  me  to  take  him  with  me,  and  to  leave  him  for  some  days 
in  the  department  of  the  Creuse  to  examine  some  iron-works  recently  founded  there.  I 
consented  willingly  to  this  proposition,  as  I  should  at  least  have  some  one  to  whom  I 
could  pour  out  the  grief  and  anxiety  which  had  been  caused  me  by  this  letter  from  Bres- 
sac. I  arrive  at  Toulouse  ;  they  tell  me  that  he  left  the  evening  before,  taking  arms  with 
him,  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  despair.  It  was  impossible  at  first  to  tell  whither  he 
had  gone ;  after  two  days  some  indications,  collected  with  great  trouble,  put  me  upon 
his  track.  At  last,  after  a  thousand  adventures,  I  fouud  him  in  a  miserable  \'illage. 
Never  —  no,  never  —  have  I  seen  despair  like  this.  No  violence,  but  a  dreadful  dejection, 
a  savage  silence.  At  first  he  almost  repulsed  me;  then,  this  horrible  agony  ha^nng 
reached  its  height,  he  softened  by  degrees,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  threw 
himself  into  my  arms,  bathed  in  tears.  Beside  him  were  his  loaded  pistols  ;  one  day  later 
and  all  would  have  been  over.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  of  his  despair  ;  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so ;  but  it  did  not  greatly  astonish  me.  Now  there  is  a  complete  cure  to 
effect.  We  must  calm  and  soothe  and  heal  this  poor  soul,  which  has  been  cruelly 
wounded.  The  hand  of  friendship  is  alone  equal  to  this  delicate  task,  and  I  have  good 
hope  of  success.  I  have  therefore  persuaded  him  to  travel  for  some  time  ;  movement  and 
change  of  scene  will  be  favorable  to  him.  I  shall  take  him  first  to  Nice ;  we  set  out 
to-morrow.  If  he  wishes  to  prolong  this  excursion  I  shall  do  so  too,  for  my  affairs  do  not 
imperiously  demand  my  presence  in  Paris  before  the  end  of  March. 

'^ '  As  for  the  service  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  it  is  conditional.    These  are  the  facts : 
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"  *  According  to  some  family  papers  that  belonged  to  my  mother,  it  seems  I  hav<'  a 
certain  interest  to  present  myself  at  No.  3  Rue  Saint  Francois,  in  Paris,  on  the  13th  of 
Februaryr  I  had  inquin^d  about  it,  and  could  learn  nothing,  except  that  this  house,  of  very 
antique  apjiearance,  has  been  shut  up  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  through  a 
whim  of  one  of  my  maternal  ancestors,  and  that  it  is  to  be  opened  on  the  13th  of  this  month, 
in  presence  of  the  co-heirs,  who,  if  I  have  any,  are  ([uite  unknown  to  me.  Not  being  able 
to  attend  myself,  I  have  written  to  my  foreman,  the  father  of  General  Simon,  in  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  whom  I  had  left  behind  in  the  department  of  Creuse,  to 
set  out  for  Paris,  and  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  this  house,  not  as  an  agent  (which 
would  be  useless),  but  as  a  spectator,  and  inform  me  at  Nice  what  has  been  th(^  result  of 
this  romantic  notion  of  my  ancestor's.  As  it  is  possible  that  my  foreman  may  arrive  too 
late  to  accomplish  this  mission,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  inquire  at  my 
house  at  Plessy,  if  he  has  yet  come,  and  in  case  of  his  still  being  absent,  if  you  would 
take  his  place  at  the  opening  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois. 

**  *  I  beheve  that  I  have  made  a  very  small  sacrifice  for  my  friend  Bressac,  in  not  being 
in  Paris  on  that  day.  But  had  the  sacrifice  been  immense,  I  should  have  made  it  with 
pleasure,  for  my  care  and  friendship  are  at  present  most  necessary  to  the  man  whom  I 
look  upon  as  a  brother. 

''  ^  So,  go  to  the  opening  of  this  house,  I  pray  you,  and,  begging  you  to  be  kind  enough 
to  write  to  me,  *to  be  called  for,'  at  Nice,  the  result  of  your  visit  of  inquiry,  I  remain, 
etc.,  etc.  "  '  FRANgois  Hardy.'  " 

"  Though  his  presence  cannot  be  of  any  great  importance,  it  would  be 
preferable  that  Marshal  Simon's  father  should  not  attend  at  the  opening 
of  this  house  to-morrow,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  ''  But  no  matter,  M. 
Hardy  himself  is  out  of  the  way     There  only  remains  the  young  Indian." 

''  As  for  him,"  continued  the  abbe,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  "  we  acted 
wisely  in  letting  M.  Norval  set  out  with  presents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
do  ville.  The  doctor  who  accompanies  M.  Norval,  and  who  was  chosen 
by  M.  Baleinier,  will  inspire  no  suspicion." 

"None,"  answered  Rodin.  "His  letter  of  yesterday  is  completely 
satisfactory  " 

"  There  is  nothing,  then,  to  fear  from  the  Indian  prince,"  said  D'Ai- 
grigny.    "  All  goes  well." 

"  As  for  Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  he  has  again  written  this  morn- 
ing, to  obtain  from  your  reverence  the  interview  that  he  has  vainly 
solicited  for  the  last  three  days.  He  is  affected  by  the  rigor  exercised 
toward  him,  in  forbidding  him  to  leave  the  house  for  these  five  days 
past." 

"  To-morrow,  when  we  take  him  to  the  Rue  Saint  Frangois,  I  will 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  It  will  be  time  enough.  Thus,  at  this  hour," 
said  Father  D'Aigrigny,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  "  all  the 
descendants  of  this  family  whose  presence  might  ruin  our  projects  are 
so  placed  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  be  at  the  Rue 
Saint  Francois  to-morrow  before  noon,  while  Gabriel  will  be  sure  to  be 
there.    At  last  our  end  is  gained." 
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Two  cautious  knocks  at  the  door  interrupted  Father  d'Aigi-igny. 
"  Come  in,"  said  he. 

An  old  servant  in  black  presented  himself,  and  said : 
"  There  is  a  man  downstairs  who  wishes  to  speak  instantly  to  M. 
Rodin  on  very  urgent  business." 

^'  His  name  ? "  asked  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  He  would  not  tell  his  name ;  but  he  says  that  he  comes  from  M.  Van 
Dael,  a  merchant  in  Java." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  exchanged  a  glance  of  surprise,  almost 
of  alarm. 

^^  See  what  this  man  is,"  said  D'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  unable  to  conceal 
his  uneasiness,  ''  and  then  come  and  give  me  an  account  of  it."  Then, 
addressing  the  servant,  he  added :  ''  Show  him  in."  And  exchanging 
another  expressive  sign  with  Rodin,  Father  D'Aigrigny  instantly  disap- 
peared by  a  side-door. 

A  minute  after,  Faringhea,  the  ex-chief  of  the  Stranglers,  appeared 

before  Rodin,  who  instantly  remembered  having  seen  him  at  Cardoville. 

The  Socius  started,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  recollect  his 

visitor.     Still  bending  over  his  desk,  he  seemed  not  to  see  Faringhea, 

but  wrote  hastily  some  words  on  a  sheet  of  paper  that  lay  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  astonished  at  the  silence  of  Rodin,  "  here  is 
the  person." 

Rodin  folded  the  note  that  he  had  so  precipitately  written,  and  said 
to  the  servant : 

''  Let  this  be  taken  to  its  address.    Wait  for  an  answer." 
The  servant  bowed  and  went  out.    Then  Rodin,  without  rising, 
fixed  his  little  reptile-eyes  on  Faringhea,  and  said  to  him  courteously : 
"  To  whom,  sir,  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XII 


THE     TWO     BROTHERS     OF     THE     GOOD     WORK 

ARINGHE A,  as  we  have  before  slated,  though  born  in  India, 
had  traveled  a  good  deal,  and  frequented  the  European 
factories  in  different  parts  of  Asia.  Speaking  well  both 
English  and  French,  and  full  of  intelligence  and  sagacity, 
he  was  perfectly  civilized.  Instead  of  answering  Rodin's  question,  he 
turned  upon  him  a  fixed  and  searching  look.  The  SociitSj  provoked  by 
this  silence,  and  foreseeing  vaguely  that  Faringhea's  arrival  had  some 
connection  —  direct  or  indirect  —  with  Djalma,  repeated,  though  still 
with  the  greatest  coolness : 

"  To  whom,  sir,  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  ?  " 

"Do  you  not  recognize  me?"  said  Faringhea,  advancing  two  steps 
nearer  to  Rodin's  chair. 

''  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,"  answered 
the  other  coldly 

"  But  I  recognize  you,"  said  Faringhea ;  "  I  saw  you  at  Cardoville  the 
day  that  a  ship  and  a  steamer  were  wrecked  together," 

''  At  Cardoville  ?  It  is  very  possible,  sir  I  was  there  when  a  ship- 
wreck took  place." 

"  And  that  day  I  called  you  by  your  name,  and  you  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  I  replied:  'Nothing  hoiv,  brother — hereafter,  much.'  The 
time  has  arrived.    I  have  come  to  ask  for  much." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  still  impassible,  "  before  we  continue  this 
conversation,  which  appears  hitherto  tolerably  obscure,  I  must  repeat 
my  wish  to  be  informed  to  whom  I  have  the  advantage  of  speaking. 
You  have  introduced  yourself  here  under  the  pretext  of  a  commission 
from  Mynheer  Joshua  Van  Dael,  a  respectaljle  merchant  of  Batavia, 
and " 

"  You  know  the  writing  of  M.  Van  Dael  ?  "  said  Faringhea,  interrupt- 
ing Rodin. 

"  I  know  it  perfectly." 
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^^Look!"  The  half-caste  drew  from  his  pocket  (he  was  shabbily 
dressed  in  European  clothes)  a  long  dispatch,  which  he  had  taken  from 
Mahal  the  Smuggler,  after  strangling  him  on  the  beach  near  Batavia. 
These  papers  he  jjlaced  before  Rodin's  eyes,  but  without  quitting  his 
hold  of  them. 

"  It  is  indeed  M.  Van  Dael's  writing,''  said  Rodin ;  and  he  stretehed 
out  his  hand  toward  the  letter,  which  Faringhea  quickly  and  prudently 
returned  to  his  pocket. 

*^  Allow  me  to  observe,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  a  singular  man- 
ner of  executing  a  commission,"  said  Rodin.  "This  letter,  being  to 
my  address,  and  having  been  intrusted  to  you  by  M.  Van  Dael,  you 
ought " 

"  This  letter  was  not  intrusted  to  me  by  M.  Van  Dael,"  said  Faringhea, 
interrupting  Rodin. 

"  How,  then,  is  it  in  your  possession  ? " 

''  A  Javanese  smuggler  betrayed  me.  Van  Dael  had  secured  a  passage 
to  Alexandria  for  this  man,  and  had  given  him  this  letter  to  carry  with 
him  for  the  European  mail.  I  strangled  the  smuggler,  took  the  letter, 
made  the  passage  —  and  here  I  am." 

The  Strangler  had  pronounced  these  words  with  an  air  of  savage 
boasting ;  his  wild,  intrepid  glance  did  not  quail  before  the  piercing 
look  of  Rodin,  who,  at  this  strange  confession,  had  hastily  raised  his 
head  to  observe  the  speaker. 

Faringhea  thought  to  astonish  or  intimidate  Rodin  by  these  ferocious 
words ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  SociiiSj  impassible  as  a  corpse,  said 
to  him,  quite  simply : 

''  Oh !  they  strangle  people  in  Java  I " 

"  Yes,  there  a/ul  elsewhere,"  answered  Faringhea,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

**  I  would  prefer  to  disbelieve  you ;  but  I  am  surprised  at  your  sincerity, 
M. ,  what  is  your  name  ? " 

"  Faringhea." 

"  Well,  then,  M.  Faringhea,  what  do  you  wish  to  come  to  ?  You  have 
obtained,  by  an  abominaljle  crime,  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  now 
you  hesitate  to  deliver  it " 

''  Because  I  have  read  it,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  me." 

"  Oh !  you  have  read  it  I "  said  Rodin,  disconcerted  for  a  moment 
Then  he  resumed :  *^  It  is  true  that,  judging  by  your  mode  of  possessing 
yourseK  of  other  people's  correspondence,  we  cannot  expect  any  great 
amount  of  honesty  on  your  part.  And,  pray,  what  have  you  found  so 
useful  to  you  in  this  letter  ?  " 

"  I  have  found,  brother,  that  you  are,  like  myself,  a  son  of  the  Good 
Work." 
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*^0f  what  ^:(mm\  work  do  you  spr.ik  ?"  .'iskod  Kodiii,  U()\  a  littlo  sur- 
]^riso(l. 

Fariuglioa  renliod  with  an  cxin'cssiou  of  l)itter  ii'oiiy : 
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''Joshua  savs  to  you  in  liis  letter  — M)be(liou(>e  and  ooura<?o,  scereoy 
and  i»ati(Mi('ts  rraft  and  auchicity,  union  ])0tW(Mni  us,  who  liavMlir  world 
tor  our  country,  the  brethren  for  our  family,  Rome  for  our  queen.'" 
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"  It  is  possible  that  M.  Van  Dael  has  written  thus  to  me.  Pray,  sir, 
what  do  you  conclude  from  it  ? " 

"  We  too  have  the  world  for  our  country,  brother,  our  accomplices 
for  our  family,  and  for  queen  Bowcwee^^ 

"  I  do  not  know  that  saint,"  said  Rodin  humbly. 

"  It  is  onr  Eome,"  answered  the  Strangler.  "  Van  Dael  speaks  to  you 
of  those  of  your  Order  who,  scattered  over  all  the  earth,  labor  for  the 
glory  of  Rome,  your  queen.  Those  of  our  band  labor  also  in  divers 
countries  for  the  glory  of  Bowanee." 

^'  And  who  are  these  sons  of  Bowanee,  M.  Faringhea ! " 

''Men  of  resolution,  audacious,  patient,  crafty,  obstinate,  who,  to 
make  the  Grood  Work  succeed,  would  sacrifice  country  and  parents,  and 
sister  and  brother,  and  who  regard  as  enemies  all  not  of  their  band ! " 

''  There  seems  to  be  much  that  is  good  in  the  persevering  and  exclu- 
sively religious  spirit  of  such  an  order,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  modest  and 
sanctified  air ;  "  only,  one  must  know  your  ends  and  objects." 

"  The  same  as  your  own,  brother ;  we  make  corpses."  ♦ 

"  Corpses ! "  cried  Rodin. 

''  In  his  letter,"  resumed  Faringhea,  "  Van  Dael  tells  you  that  the 
greatest  glory  of  your  order  is  to  make  a  *  corpse  of  man.^  Our  work 
also  is  to  make  corpses  of  men.    Man's  death  is  sweet  to  Bowanee." 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  ''  M.  Van  Dael  speaks  of  the  soul,  of  the  will, 
of  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  brought  down  by  discipline." 

"  It  is  true ;  you  kill  the  soul  and  we  the  body  Grive  me  your  hand, 
brother,  for  you  also  are  hunters  of  men." 

"  But  once  more,  sir,  understand  that  we  only  meddle  with  the  will, 
the  mind,"  said  Rodin. 

"  And  what  are  bodies  deprived  of  soul,  will,  thought  but  mere 
corpses  I  Come,  come,  brother ;  the  dead  we  make  by  the  cord  are  not 
more  icy  and  inanimate  than  those  you  make  by  your  discipline.  Take 
my  hand,  brother,  Rome  and  Bowanee  are  sisters." 

Notwithstanding  his  apparent  calmness,  Rodin  could  not  behold 
without  some  secret  alarm  a  wretch  like  Faringhea  in  possession  of  a 
long  letter  from  Van  Dael,  wherein  mention  must  necessarily  have  been 
made  of  Djalma.  Rodin  believed,  indeed,  that  he  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  young  Indian  to  be  at  Paris  on  the  morrow,  but  not 
knowing  what  connection  might  have  been  formed  since  the  shipwreck 
between  the  prince  and  the  half-caste,  he  looked  upon  Faringhea  as  a 
man  who  might  probably  be  very  dangerous. 

*  The  doctrine  of  passive  and  absolute  obedience,  the  principal  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  summed  up  in  these  terrible  words  of  the  dying  Loyola  —  that  evei-y  niem" 
her  of  the  Order  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors  as  a  dead  hody  — perinde  ac  cadavefr 
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But  the  more  uneasy  the  Socius  felt  in  himself,  the  more  he  affected 
to  appear  calm  and  disdainful.  He  replied,  therefore :  "  This  compari- 
son between  Rome  and  Bowanee  is  no  doubt  very  amusing ;  but  what, 
sir,  do  you  deduce  from  it  t " 

''  I  wish  to  show  you,  brother,  what  I  am,  and  of  what  I  am  capable, 
to  convince  you  that  it  is  better  to  have  me  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy .'^ 

*'  In  other  terms,  sir,''  said  Rodin,  with  contemptuous  irony,  "  you 
belong  to  a  murderous  sect  in  India,  and  you  wish,  by  a  transparent 
allegory,  to  lead  me  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  man  from  whom  you 
have  stolen  the  letter  addressed  to  me.  In  my  turn,  I  will  take  the 
freedom  just  to  observe  to  you,  in  all  humility,  M.  Faringhea,  that  here 
it  is  not  permitted  to  strangle  anybody,  and  that  if  you  were  to  think 
fit  to  make  any  corpses  for  the  love  of  Bowanee,  your  goddess,  we  should 
make  you  a  head  shorter,  for  the  love  of  another  divinity,  commonly 
called  Justice.'' 

''  And  what  would  they  do  to  me  if  I  tried  to  poison  any  one  f  " 

"  I  will  again  humbly  observe  to  you,  M.  Faringhea,  that  I  have  no 
time  to  give  you  a  course  of  criminal  jurisprudence ;  but,  believe  me, 
you  had  better  resist  the  temptation  to  strangle  or  poison  any  one.  One 
word  more :  will  you  deliver  up  to  me  the  letters  of  M.  Van  Dael  or  not  ? " 

"  The  letters  relative  to  Prince  Djalma  ? "  said  the  half-caste. 
He  looked  fixedly  at  Rodin,  who,  notwithstanding  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den twinge,  remained  impenetrable,  and  answered  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity :  "  Not  knowing  what  the  letters  which  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to 
keep  from  me  may  contain,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. I  beg,  and  if  necessary  I  demand,  that  you  will  hand  me  those 
letters — or  that  you  will  retire." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  brother,  you  will  entreat  me  to  remain." 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  A  few  words  will  operate  this  miracle.  If  just  now  I  spoke  to  you 
about  poisoning,  brother,  it  was  because  you  sent  a  doctor  to  CardoviUe 
to  poison  (at  least  for  a  time)  Prince  Djalma." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Rodin  started  almost  imperceptibly,  as  he 
repliiMl : 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you." 

''  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  poor  foreigner,  and  doubtless  speak  with  an 
accent ;  I  will  try  and  explain  myself  better.  I  know,  by  Van  Dael's 
letters,  the  interest  you  have  that  Prince  Djalma  should  not  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  all  that  yoit  have  done  with  this  view  Do  you  under- 
stand me  now  ? "  • 

*'  I  have  no  answer  for  you." 
Two  cautious  taps  at  the  door  here  interrupted  the  conversation. 
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''  Come  ill,"  said  Rodin. 

''  The  letter  has  been  taken  to  its  address,  sir,''  said  the  old  servant, 
bowing,  ''  and  here  is  the  answer." 

Rodin  took  the  paper,  and  before  he  opened  it  said  courteously  to 
Faringhea  : 

*'  With  your  permission,  sir  ?  " 

"  Make  no  ceremonies,"  said  the  half-caste. 

''  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Rodin,  as,  having  read  the  letter  he 
received,  he  wrote  hastily  some  words  at  the  bottom,  saying:  ''Send 
this  back  to  the  same  address." 

The  servant  bowed  respectfully,  and  withdrew. 

''  Now  can  I  continue  ! "  asked  the  half-caste  of  Rodin. 

"  Certainly  " 

''  I  will  continue,  then,"  resumed  Faringhea.  "  The  day  before  yester- 
day, just  as  the  prince,  all  wounded  as  he  was,  was  about,  by  my  ad\ice, 
to  take  his  departure  for  Paris,  a  fine  carriage  arrived  with  superb 
presents  for  Djalma,  from  an  unknown  friend.  In  this  carriage  were 
two  men — one  sent  by  the  unknown  friend ;  the  other  a  doctor,  sent 
by  you  to  attend  upon  Djalma  and  accompany  him  to  Paris.  It  was  a 
charitable  act,  brother — was  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Gro  on  with  your  story,  sir  " 

"  Djalma  set  out  yesterday.  By  declaring  that  the  prince's  wound 
would  grow  seriously  worse  if  he  did  not  lie  down  in  the  carriage  dur- 
ing all  the  journey,  the  doctor  got  rid  of  the  envoy  of  the  unknown 
friend,  who  went  away  by  himself.  The  doctor  wished  to  get  rid  of  me 
too,  but  Djalma  so  strongly  insisted  upon  it  that  I  accompanied  the 
prince  and  doctor.  Yesterday  evening  we  had  come  about  half  the  dis- 
tance. The  doctor  proposed  we  should  pass  the  night  at  an  inn.  '  We 
have  plenty  of  time,'  said  he, '  to  reach  Paris  by  to-morrow  evening,'  the 
prince  having  told  him  that  he  must  absolutely  be  in  Paris  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th.  The  doctor  had  been  very  pressing  to  set  out  alone 
with  the  prince.  I  knew  by  Van  Dael's  letter  that  it  was  of  gi*eat  impor- 
tance to  you  for  Djalma  not  to  be  here  on  the  13th ;  I  had  my  suspi- 
cions, and  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew  you ;  he  answered  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  and  then  my  suspicion  became  certainty.  When  we 
reached  the  inn,  while  the  doctor  was  occupied  with  Djalma,  I  went  up 
to  the  room  of  the  former  and  examined  a  box  full  of  vials  that  he 
had  brought  with  him.  One  of  them  contained  opium — and  then  I 
guessed " 

''  What  did  you  guess,  sir  !  " 

"  Y^ou  shall  know  The  doctor  said  to  Djalma,  before  he  left  him : 
*  Your  wound  is  doing  well,  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  might  bring 
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on  inflammation ;  it  will  be  good  for  you,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  to 
take  a  soothing  potion  that  I  will  make  ready  this  evening  to  have  with 
us  in  the  carriage.'  The  doctor's  plan  was  a  simple  one,"  added  Farin- 
ghea ;  "  to-day  the  prince  was  to  take  the  potion  at  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  the  doctor  to  grow  uneasy 
and  stop  the  carriage,  to  declare  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue 
the  journey,  to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn  and  keep  close  watch  over  the 
prince,  whose  stupor  was  only  to  cease  when  it  suited  yom*  purposes. 
That  was  your  design ;  it  was  cleverly  planned ;  I  chose  to  make  use 
of  it  for  myself,  and  I  have  succeeded." 

"  All  that  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  biting  his 
nails,  "  is  pure  Hebrew  to  me." 

"  No  doubt,  because  of  my  accent.  But  tell  me,  have  you  heard 
speak  of  arrny-mowf^^ 

"  No." 

**  Your  loss !  It  is  an  admirable  production  of  the  island  of  Java,  so 
fertile  in  poisons." 

''  What  is  that  to  me  ?  "  said  Rodin  in  a  sharp  voice,  but  hardly  able 
to  dissemble  his  growing  anxiety. 

"It  concerns  you  nearly.  We  sons  of  Bowanee  have  a  horror  of 
shedding  blood,"  resumed  Faringhea ;  "  to  pass  the  cord  round  the  neck 
of  our  victims  we  wait  till  they  are  asleep.  When  their  sleep  is  not 
deep  enough  we  know  how  to  make  it  deeper.  We  are  skillful  at 
our  work;  the  serpent  is  not  more  cunning  or  the  lion  more  valiant. 
Djalma  himself  bears  our  mark.  The  array-mow  is  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  by  letting  the  sleeper  inhale  a  few  grains  of  it,  or  by  mixing  it  with 
the  tobacco  to  be  smoked  by  a  waking  man,  we  can  throw  our  victim  into 
a  stupor  from  which  nothing  will  rouse  him.  If  we  fear  to  administer 
too  strong  a  dose  at  once,  we  let  the  sleeper  inhale  a  little  at  different 
times,  and  we  can  thus  prolong  the  trance  at  pleasure,  and  without  any 
danger,  as  long  as  a  man  does  not  require  meat  and  drink — say  thirty 
or  forty  hours.  You  see  that  opium  is  mere  trash  compared  to  this 
divine  narcotic.  I  had  brought  some  of  this  with  me  from  Java, — as  a 
mere  curiosity,  you  know, — without  forgetting  the  counter-poison." 

''  Oh !  there  is  a  counter-poison,  then  I "  said  Rodin  mechanically. 

"  Just  as  there  are  people  quite  contrary  to  what  we  are,  brother  of 
the  Good  Work.  The  Javanese  call  the  juice  of  this  root  toohoe ;  it  dissi- 
pates the  stupor  caused  by  the  arrray-mow  as  the  sun  disperses  the  clouds. 
Now  yesterday  evening,  being  certain  of  the  projects  of  your  emissary 
against  Djalma,  I  waited  till  the  doctor  was  in  bed  and  asleep.  I  crept 
into  his  room  and  made  him  inhale  such  a  dose  of  array-mow  that  he  is 
probably  sleeping  still." 
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*^  Miscreant ! ''  cried  Rodin,  more  and  more  alarmed  by  this  narra- 
tive, for  Faringhea  had  dealt  a  terrible  blow  at  the  machinations  of  the 
Sonns  and  his  friends.     ''  You  risk  poisoning  the  doctor.'' 

"  Yes,  brother ;  just  as  he  ran  the  risk  of  poisoning  Djalma.  This 
morning  we  set  <>ut,  leaving  your  doctor  at  the  inn,  plunged  in  a  deep 
sleep.  I  was  alone  in  the  carriage  with  Djalma.  He  smoked  Uke  a 
true  Indian.  Some  grains  of  array-mow  mixed  with  the  tobacco  in  his 
long  pipe  first  made  him  drowsy ;  a  second  dose  that  he  inhaled  sent 
him  to  sleep  ;  and  so  I  left  him  at  the  inn  where  we  stopped.  Now, 
brother,  it  depends  upon  me  to  leave  Djalma  in  his  trance,  which  will 
last  till  to-morrow  evening,  or  to  rouse  him  from  it  on  the  instant. 
Exactly  as  you  comply  with  my  demands  or  not,  Djalma  will  or  will 
not  be  in  the  Rue  Saint  Fran^^ois  to-morrow  " 

So  saying,  Faringhea  drew  from  his  pocket  the  medal  belonging  to 
Djalma  and  observed,  as  he  showed  it  to  Rodin : 

"  You  see  that  I  tell  you  the  truth.  During  Djalma's  sleep  I  took 
from  him  this  medal,  the  only  indication  he  has  of  the  place  where  he 
ought  to  be  to-morrow.  I  finish,  then,  as  I  began :  Brother,  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  great  deal." 

For  some  minutes  Rodin  had  been  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick,  as 
was  his  custom  when  seized  with  a  fit  of  dumb  and  concentrated  rage. 
Just  then  the  bell  of  the  porter's  lodge  rang  three  times  in  a  particular 
manner.  Rodin  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  and  yet,  a  sudden  light 
sparkled  in  his  small  reptile-eyes;  while  Faringhea,  with  his  arms 
folded,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and  disdainful 
superiority. 

The  Socius  bent  down  his  head,  remained  silent  for  some  seconds, 
took  mechanically  a  pen  from  his  desk  and  began  to  gnaw  the  feather, 
as  if  in  deep  reflection  upon  what  Faringhea  had  just  said.  Then, 
throwing  down  the  pen  upon  the  desk,  he  turned  suddenly  toward  the 
half-caste  and  addressed  him  with  an  air  of  profound  contempt  : 

"  Now,  really,  M.  Faringhea,  do  you  think  to  make  game  of  us  with 
your  cock-and-bull  stories  ?  " 

Amazed,  in  spite  of  his  audacity,  the  half-caste  recoiled  a  step. 

"  What,  sir !  "  resumed  Rodin.  "  You  come  here,  into  a  respectable 
house,  to  boast  that  you  have  stolen  letters,  strangled  this  man,  drugged 
that  other  ?  Why,  sir,  it  is  downright  madness.  I  wished  to  hear  you 
to  the  end  to  see  to  what  extent  you  would  carry  your  audacity, — for 
none  but  a  monstrous  rascal  would  venture  to  plume  himself  on  such 
infamous  crimes.  But  I  prefer  believing  that  they  exist  only  in  your 
imagination." 

As  he  barked  out  these  words,  with  a  degree  of  animation  not  usual 
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in  him,  Rodin  rose  from  his  seat  and  approached  the  chimney ;  while 
Paringhea,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise,  looked  at  him 
in  silence.  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  the  half-caste  returned,  with  a 
gloomy  and  savage  mien: 

''  Take  care,  brother ;  do  not  force  me  io  prove  to  you  that  I  have 
told  the  truth;^ 

"  Come,  come,  sir,  you  must  be  fresh  from  the  antipodes  to  believe 
us  Frenchmen  such  easy  dupes.  You  have,  you  say,  the  prudence  of  a 
serpent  and  the  courage  of  a  lion.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  a  courageous 
lion,  but  you  are  certainly  not  a  prudent  serpent.  What !  you  have 
about  you  a  letter  from  M.  Van  Dael,  by  which  I  might  be  compro- 
mised— supposing  all  this  not  to  be  a  fable ;  you  have  left  Prince  Djaltna 
in  a  stupor,  which  would  serve  my  projects,  and  from  which  you  alone 
can  rouse  him;  you  are  able,  you  say,  to  strike  a  terrible  blow  at  my 
interests, — and  yet  you  do  not  consider  (bold  lion !  crafty  serpent  as 
you  are  !)  that  I  only  want  to  gain  twenty-four  hours  upon  you.  Now, 
you  come  from  the  ends  of  India  to  Paris,  an  unknown  stranger;  you 
believe  me  to  be  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  yourself,  since  you  call  me 
brother,  and  do  not  once  consider  that  you  are  here  in  my  power ;  that 
this  street  and  house  are  solitary,  and  that  I  could  have  three  or  four 
persons  to  bind  you  in  a  second,  savage  Strangler  though  you  are  !  — 
and  that  just  by  pulling  this  bell-rope,"  said  Rodin,  as  he  took  it  in  his 
hand.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  added  he,  with  a  diabolical  smile,  as  he 
saw  Faringhea  make  an  abrupt  movement  of  surprise  and  fright; 
"  would  I  give  you  notice  if  I  meant  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  But 
just  answer  me.  Once  bound  and  put  in  confinement  for  twenty-four 
hours,  how  could  you  injure  me  ?  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  me  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  Van  DaePs  letter  and  Djalma's  medal !  and  the  latter, 
plunged  in  a  stupor  till  to-morrow  evening,  need  not  trouble  me  at  all. 
You  see,  therefore,  that  your  threats  are  vain — because  they  rest  upon 
falsehood,  because  it  is  not  true  that  Prince  Djalma  is  here  and  in 
your  power.  Begone,  sir — leave  the  house ;  and,  when  next  you  wish 
to  make  dupes,  show  more  judgment  in  the  selection," 

Faringhea  seemed  struck  with  astonishment.  All  that  he  had  just 
heard  seemed  very  probable.  Rodin  might  seize  upon  him,  the  letter, 
and  the  medal,  and,  by  keeping  him  prisoner,  prevent  Djalma  from 
being  awakened.  And  yet  Rodin  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house  at  the 
moment  when  Faringhea  had  imagined  himself  so  formidable. 

As  he  thought  for  the  motives  of  this  inexplicable  conduct,  it  struck 
him  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  he  had  brought  him,  did 
not  yet  believe  that  Djalma  was  in  his  power  On  that  theory,  the  con- 
tempt of  Van  Dael's  correspondent  admitted  of  a  natural  explanation. 
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But  Rodin  was  playing  a  bold  and  skillful  game ;  and,  whiUi  he  appeared 
to  mutter  to  himself,  as  in  anger,  he  was  observing  with  intense  anxi(*ty 
the  Strangler's  countenance. 

The  latter,  almost  certain  that  he  had  divined  the  secret  motive  of 
Rodin,  replied ;  "  I  am  going — hut  one  word  more.  You  think  I  deceive 
you  ? " 

''  I  am  certain  of  it.  You  have  told  me  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  fables, 
and  I  have  lost  much  time  in  listening  to  them.  Spare  me  the  rest ;  it 
is  late  —  and  I  should  like  to  be  alone." 

"  One  minute  more :  you  are  a  man,  I  see,  from  whom  nothing  should 
be  hid,'^  said  Faringhea.  ^'  From  Djalma  I  could  now  only  expect  alms 
and  disdain ;  for,  with  a  character  like  hLs,  to  say  to  him,  '  Pay  me, 
because  I  might  have  betrayed  you,  and  did  not,'  would  be  to  provoke 
his  anger  and  contempt.  I  could  have  killed  him  twenty  times  over, 
but  his  day  is  not  yet  come,"  said  the  Strangler,  with  a  gloomy  air; 
"  and  to  wait  for  that  and  other  fatal  days,  I  must  have  gold,  much  gold. 
You  alone  can  pay  me  for  the  betrayal  of  Djalma,  for  you  alone  profit 
by  it.  You  refuse  to  hear  me,  because  you  think  I  am  deceiving  you. 
But  I  took  the  direction  of  the  inn  where  we  stopped  —  and  here  it  is. 
Send  some  one  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  and  then  you 
will  believe  me.  But  the  price  of  my  services  will  be  high ;  for  I  told 
you  that  I  wanted  much." 

So  saying,  Faringhea  offered  a  printed  card  to  Rodin ;  the  SocinSj 
who,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  followed  all  the  half-caste's  move- 
ments, appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  thought  and  taking  no  heed  of  any- 
thing. 

"  Here  is  the  address,"  repeated  Faringhea,  as  he  held  out  the  card  to 
Rodin ;  "  assure  yourself  that  I  do  not  lie." 

"  Eh  ?  what  is  it  ?  "  said  the  other,  casting  a  rapid  but  stolen  glance 
at  the  address,  which  he  read  greedily,  without  touching  the  card. 

"  Take  this  address,"  repeated  the  half-caste,  "  and  you  may  then 
assure  yourself " 

''  Really,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  pushing  back  the  card  with  his  hand, 
''your  impudence  confounds  me.  I  repeat  that  I  wish  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  you.  For  the  last  time,  I  tell  you  to  leave  the  house. 
I  know  nothing  about  your  Prince  Djalma.  You  say  you  can  injure 
me  —  do  so — make  no  ceremonies — but,  in  Heaven's  name,  leave  me  to 
myself." 

So  saying,  Rodin  rang  the  bell  \4olently. 

Faringhea  made  a  movement  as  if  to  stand  upon  the  defensive ;  but 
only  the  old  servant,  with  his  quiet  and  placid  mien,  appeared  at  the 
door. 
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*^  Lapierre,  light  the  gentleman  out/^  said  Rodin,  pointing  to  Faringh(»a. 
Terrified  at  Rodin's  calmness,  the  half-caste  hesitated  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  What  do  you  wait,  sir  ? "  said  Rodin,  remarking  his  hesitation.  "  I 
wish  to  1)0  alone." 

''  So,  sir,"  said  Faringhea,  as  he  withdrew  slowly,  "  you  refuse  my 
offers  t    Take  care !  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late." 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  humble  servant,  sir,"  said  Rodin, 
bowing  courteously. 

The  Strangler  went  out,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him. 
Immediately,  Father  d^Aigrigny  entered  from  the  next  room.     His 
countenance  was  pale  and  agitated. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  exclaimed  he,  addressing  Rodin.  "  I  have 
heard  all.  I  am  unfortunately  too  sure  that  this  wretch  spoke  the 
ti-uth.     The  Indian  is  in  his  power,  and  he  goes  to  rejoin  him." 

*'  I  think  not,"  said  Rodin  humbly,  as,  bowing,  he  re-assumed  his  dull 
and  submissive  countenance. 

"  What  will  prevent  this  man  from  rejoining  the  prince  ! " 

"  Allow  me.  As  soon  as  the  rascal  was  shown  in,  I  knew  him  ;  and 
so,  before  speaking  a  word  to  him,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Morok,  who 
was  waiting  below  with  Goliath  till  your  reverence  should  be  at  leisure. 
Afterward,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  when  they  brought  me 
Morok's  answer,  I  added  some  fresh  instructions,  seeing  the  turn  that 
affairs  were  taking." 

"  And  what  was  the  use  of  all  this,  since  you  have  let  the  man  leave 
the  house  I " 

"  Your  reverence  will  perhaps  deign  to  observe  that  he  did  not  leave 
it  till  he  had  given  me  the  direction  of  the  hotel  where  the  Indian  now 
is,  thanks  to  my  innocent  stratagem  of  appearing  to  despise  him.  But,  if 
it  had  failed,  Faringhea  would  still  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Goliath 
and  Morok,  who  are  waiting  for  him  in  the  street,  a  few  steps  from  the 
door.  Only  we  should  have  been  rather  embarrassed,  as  we  should  not 
have  known  where  to  find  Prince  Djalma," 

"  More  violence  ! "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  repugnance. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,  very  much  regretted,"  replied  Rodin ;  "  but  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  out  the  system  already  adopted." 

*^  Is  that  meant  for  a  reproach  ?  "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  began  to 
think  that  Rodin  was  something  more  than  a  mere  writing-machine. 

"  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  blame  your  reverence,"  said  Rodin, 
cringing  almost  to  the  ground.  "  But  all  that  will  be  required  is  to  con- 
fine this  man  for  twenty-fom*  hom's." 

"  And  afterward — his  complaints  ? " 
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"  Such  a  scoundrel  as  he  is  will  not  dare  to  complain.  Besides,  he 
left  this  house  in  freedom.  Morok  and  Goliath  will  bandage  his  eyes 
when  they  seize  him.  The  house  has  another  entrance  in  the  Rue 
Vieille  des  Ursins.  AC  this  hour,  and  in  such  a  storm,  no  one  will  be 
passing  through  this  deserted  quarter  of  the  town.  The  knave  will  be 
confused  by  the  change  of  place ;  they  will  put  him  into  a  cellar  of  the 
new  building,  and  to-morrow  night,  about  the  same  hour,  they  will  restore 
him  to  liberty  with  the  like  precautions.  As  for  the  East  Indian,  we 
now  know  where  to  find  him ;  we  must  send  to  him  a  confidential  per- 
son, and,  if  he  recovers  from  his  trance,  there  would  be,  in  my  humble 
opinion,"  said  Eodin  modestly,  '^  a  very  simple  and  quiet  manner  of 
keeping  him  away  from  the  Rue  Saint  Francois  all  day  to-morrow." 

The  same  servant  with  the  mild  countenance,  who  had  introduced 
and  shown  out  Faringhea,  here  entered  the  room,  after  knocking  dis- 
creetly at  the  door.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  game-bag,  which  he 
gave  to  Rodin,  saying:  "Here  is  what  M.  Morok  has  just  brought;  he 
came  in  by  the  Rue  Vieille." 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  Rodin,  opening  the  bag,  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  as  he  showed  him  the  contents : 

"  The  medal  and  Van  Dael's  letter.  Morok  has  been  quick  at  his 
work." 

"  One  more  danger  avoided,"  said  the  marquis ;  "  it  is  a  pity  to  be 
forced  to  such  measures." 

"  We  must  only  blame  the  rascal  who  has  obliged  us  to  have  recourse 
to  them.    I  will  send  instantly  to  the  hotel  where  the  Indian  lodges." 

"  And,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  you  will  conduct  Gabriel  to  the  Rue 
Saint  Francois.  It  is  there  that  I  must  have  with  him  the  interview 
which  he  has  so  earnestly  demanded  these  three  days." 

"  I  informed  him  of  it  this  evening,  and  he  awaits  your  orders." 

"  At  last,  then,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  after  so  many  struggles, 
and  fears,  and  crosses,  only  a  few  hours  separate  us  from  the  moment 
which  we  have  so  long  desired ! " 


We  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francjois. 
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CHAPTER    I 


THE    HOI   SE     IN     THE     1:  T  E     SAINT 

FKAXr(JlS 


N  enteriiii;-  tlio  Riip  Saint  riervais,  l)y  tho  Rue  Dore 
(in  the  MaiMis),  you  would  liav«'  found  yr>urs«4f, 
at  tlii'  <'j)()('li  of  this  narrative^,  directly  oi>]M>site  to 
an  enormously  hi.i;li  wall,  the  stones  of  which  were 
l)laek  and  Avorm-eaten  with  a.i;e,  This  wall,  which 
extended  nearly  tlie  whole  length  (»f  that  solitary 
street,  sei'ved  to  sui)port  a  tei'raee  shad^Ml  hy  trees  (►f 
some  hundred  years  old,  which  thus  ^rew  about  f<  >rty 
feet  al)ove  the  causeAvay  Through  their  thick 
branches  ai)i)eared  the  stone  front,  ]>eaked  roof,  and 
tall  brick  chimn(\vs  of  an  antique  house,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
situated  in  the  Hue  Saint  Francois,  not  far  from  the  Rue  Saijjt  Gervais 
cornel*. 

Nothing  could  l)e  mor<^  gloonay  than  the  exterior  of  this  abodr  ( )n 
the  (^ntrance-side  also  was  a  very  high  wall,  jderced  with  two  or  three 
loop-holes,  strongly  grated.  A  carriage  gateway  in  massive  oak,  l)arred 
with  iron,  and  studde(l  with  large  nail-heads,  whose  primitivi*  color  disap- 
peared l)eiieath  a  thick  layer  of  nuid,  dust,  and  rust,  fitted  <'l()se  into  the 
ai-ch  of  a  derp  ivcess,  forming  the  swell  of  a  ))ay-window  above.  In  one 
of  these  massive  gates  was  a  smaller  door,  which  served  for  ingress  and 
egViss  to  Sanuiel  the  Jew,  the  guardian  of  this  dreary  al)ode  <  )n  ])ass- 
ing  th(^  thieshold,  you  cam<  to  a  passage,  formed  in  the  building  which 
faced  in  the  street.     In  this  building  was  the  lodging  of  Samuel,  with 
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its  windows  opening  upon  the  rather  spacious  inner  court-yard,  through 
the  railing  of  which  you  perceived  the  garden.  In  the  middle  of  this 
garden  stood  a  two-storied  stone  house,  so  strangely  built  that  you  had 
to  mount  a  flight  of  steps,  or  rather  a  double  flight  of  at  least  twenty 
stei)s,  to  reach  the  door,  which  had  been  walled  up  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  The  window-blinds  of  this  habitation  had  been  replaced 
by  large  thick  plates  of  lead,  hermetically  soldered,  and  kept  in  by 
frames  of  iron  clamped  in  the  stone.  Moreover,  eompletely  to  intercept 
air  and  light,  and  thus  to  guard  against  decay  within  and  without,  the 
roof  had  been  covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  as  well  as  the  vents  of 
the  tall  ehimneys,  which  had  previously  been  bricked  up.  The  same 
precautions  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  a  small  square  belvedere, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  house ;  this  glass  cage  was  covered  with  a 
sort  of  dome,  soldered  to  the  roof.  Only,  in  consequence  of  some 
singular  fancy,  in  every  one  of  the  leaden  plates,  which  concealed  the 
four  sides  of  the  belvedere,  corresponding  to  the  cardinal  points,  seven 
little  round  holes  had  been  bored  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  were  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  outside.  Everywhere  else  the  plates  of  lead 
were  completely  unpierced.  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  and  to  the 
substantial  structure  of  the  building,  nothing  but  a  few  outward  repairs 
had  been  necessary ;  and  the  apartments,  entirely  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  external  air,  no  doubt  remained,  during  a  century  and 
a  half,  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  their  being  shut  up. 

The  aspect  of  walls  in  crevices,  of  broken,  worm-eaten  shutters,  of 
a  roof  half  fallen  in,  and  windows  covered  with  wall-flowers,  would  per- 
haps have  been  less  sad  than  the  appearance  of  this  stone  house,  plated 
with  iron  and  lead,  and  preserved  like  a  mausoleum. 

The  garden,  completely  deserted,  and  only  regularly  visited  once  a 
week  by  Samuel,  presented  to  the  view,  particularly  in  summer,  an 
incredible  confusion  of  parasites  and  brambles.  The  trees,  left  to 
themselves,  had  shot  forth  and  mingled  their  branches  in  all  directions ; 
some  straggling  vines,  reproduced  from  off-shoots,  had  crept  along  the 
ground  to  the  foot  of  the  trees,  and,  climbing  up  their  tininks,  had 
twined  themselves  about  them,  and  encircled  their  highest  branches 
with  their  inextricable  net.  You  could  only  pass  through  this  virgin 
forest  by  following  the  path  made  by  the  guardian,  to  go  from  the  grat- 
ing to  the  house,  the  approaches  to  which  were  a  little  sloped  to  let  the 
water  run  off,  and  carefully  paved  to  the  width  of  about  ten  feet. 
Another  narrow  path,  which  extended  all  round  the  inclosure,  was 
every  night  perambulated  by  two  or  three  Pyrenean  dogs — a  faithful 
race,  which  had  been  perpetuated  in  the  house  during  a  century  and 
a  half. 
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Such  was  the  lial>itati()n  d*  sI'iikmI  for  tlic  incctiuL;'  of  the  (Icscciuhiiits 
of  the  family  of  Heniie]>oiit. 

The  iiiiA'lil  which  scparat(M|  the  Tith  from  the  i:>tli  (hiy  of  Febrnar^^ 


B:itbsli('].a. 


was  near  its  close.  A  calm  had  succeeded  the  storm,  and  the  rain  had 
ceased;  the  sky  was  (dear  and  full  of  stars;  the  moon,  on  its  decline, 
shone    with   a   mild   luster,    and   threw  a  melancholy  lii::ht  over  that 
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deserted,  silent  house,  whose  threshold  for  so  many  years  no  human 
footstep  had  crossed. 

A  bright  gleam  of  light,  issuing  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
guardian's  dwelling,  announced  that  Samuel  was  awake.  Figure  to 
yourself  a  tolerably  large  room,  lined  from  top  to  bottom  with  old  wal- 
nut wainscoting,  browned  to  an  almost  black  with  age.  Two  half-extin- 
guished  brands  are  smoking  amid  the  cinders  on  the  hearth.  On  the 
stone  mantel-piece,  painted  to  resemble  gray  granite,  stands  an  old  iron 
candlestick,  furnished  with  a  meager  candle,  capped  by  an  extinguisher. 
Near  it  one  sees  a  pair  of  double-barreled  pistols  and  a  sharp  cutlass, 
with  a  hilt  of  carved  bronze,  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
Moreover,  a  heavy  rifle  rests  against  one  of  the  chimney-jambs.  Four 
stools,  an  old  oak  press,  and  a  square  table  with  twisted  legs  formed 
the  sole  furniture  of  this  apartment.  Against  the  wall  were  systemati- 
cally suspended  a  number  of  keys  of  different  sizes,  the  shape  of  which 
bore  evidence  to  their  antiquity,  while  to  their  rings  were  afl&xed  divers 
labels.  The  back  of  the  old  press,  which  moved  by  a  secret  spring,  had 
been  pushed  aside,  and  discovered,  built  in  the  wall,  a  large  and  deep 
iron  chest,  the  lid  of  which,  being  open,  displayed  the  wondrous  mech- 
anism of  one  of  those  Florentine  locks  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
better  than  any  modern  invention,  set  all  picklocks  at  defiance ;  and, 
moreover,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  are  supplied  with  a 
thick  lining  of  asbestos  cloth,  suspended  by  gold  wire  at  a  distance  from 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  incombustible  the 
articles  contained  in  it. 

A  large  cedar-wood  box  had  been  taken  from  this  chest  and  placed 
upon  a  stool;  it  contained  numerous  papers,  carefully  arranged  and 
docketed. 

By  the  light  of  a  brass  lamp,  the  old  keeper  Samuel  was  writing  in 
a  small  register,  while  Bathsheba,  his  wife,  was  dictating  to  him  from 
an  account.  Samuel  was  about  eighty-two  years  old,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age,  a  mass  of  gray  curling  hair  covered  his  head.  He 
was  short,  thin,  nervous,  and  the  involuntary  petulance  of  his  move- 
ments proved  that  years  had  not  weakened  his  energy  and  activity ; 
though  out-of-doors,  where,  however,  he  made  his  appearance  very 
seldom,  he  affected  a  sort  of  second  childhood,  as  had  been  remarked  by 
Rodin  to  Father  d'Aigrigny.  An  old  dressing-gown  of  maroon-colored 
camlet,  with  large  sleeves,  completely  enveloped  the  old  man,  and  reached 
to  his  feot.  Samuel's  features  were  cast  in  the  pure.  Eastern  mold  of 
his  race.  His  complexion  was  of  a  dead  yellow,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
chin  shaded  by  a  little  tuft  of  white  beard,  while  projecting  cheek-bones 
threw  a  harsh  shadow  upon  the  hollow  and  wrinkled  cheeks.    His 
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countenance  was  full  of  intelligence,  fine  shaipness,  and  sagacity.  On  his 
broad,  high  forehead  one  might  read  frankness,  honesty,  and  firmness ; 
his  eyes,  black  and  brilliant  as  an  Arab's,  were  at  once  mild  and  piercing. 

His  wife,  Bathsheba,  some  fifteen  years  younger  than  himself,  was 
of  tall  stature,  and  dressed  entirely  in  black.  A  low  cap,  of  starched 
lawn,  which  reminded  one  of  the  grave  head-dresses  of  Dutch  matrons, 
encircled  a  pale  and  austere  countenance,  formerly  of  a  rare  and  haughty 
beauty,  and  impressed  with  tlie  scriptural  character.  Some  lines  in  the 
forehead,  caused  by  the  almost  continual  knitting  of  her  gray  brows, 
showed  that  this  woman  had  often  suffered  from  the  pressure  of  intense 
grief.  At  this  very  moment  her  countenance  betrayed  inexpressible 
sorrow.  Her  look  was  fixed,  her  head  resting  on  her  bosom.  She  had 
let  her  right  hand,  which  held  a  small  account-book,  fall  upon  her  lap, 
while  the  other  hand  grasped  convulsively  a  long  tress  of  jet-black  hair 
which  she  wore  about  her  neck.  It  was  fastened  by  a  golden  clasp, 
about  an  inch  square,  in  which  under  a  plate  of  crystal,  that  shut  in  one 
side  of  it  like  a  relic-case,  could  be  seen  a  piece  of  linen,  folded  square, 
and  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark,  red  spots  that  resembled  blood  a 
long  time  dried. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  Samuel  was  occupied  with  his 
register,  he  read  aloud  what  he  had  just  been  writing: 

*'  ^  Per  contra,  5000  Austrian  Metallics  of  1000  florins,  under  date  of  October  19th,  1826.' " 

After  which  enumeration  Samuel  raised  his  head  and  said  to  his 
wife  :  "  Well,  is  it  right,  Bathsheba  ?  Have  you  compared  it  with  the 
account-book  ? " 

Bathsheba  did  not  answer. 

Samuel  looked  at  her,  and  seeing  that  she  was  absorbed  in  grief, 
said  to  her,  with  an  expression  of  tender  anxiety :  ''  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Good  Heaven !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  The  19th  of  October,  1826,"  said  she  slowly,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed 
and  pressing  yet  more  closely  the  lock  of  black  hair  which  she  wore 
about  her  neck;  "it  was  a  fatal  day — for,  Samuel,  it  was  the  date  of 
the  last  letter  which  we  received  from " 

Bathsheba  was  unable  to  proceed.  She  uttered  a  long  sigh,  and  con- 
cealed her  face  in  her  hands. 

*^  Oh !  I  understand  you,"  observed  the  old  man,  in  a  tremulous  voice ; 
"  a  father  may  be  taken  up  by  the  thought  of  other  cares ;  but  the  heart 
of  a  mother  is  ever  wakeful."  Throwing  his  pen  down  upon  the  table, 
Samuel  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  hands  in  sorrow. 

Bathsheba  resumed,  as  if  she  found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  these 
cruel  remembrances : 
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"  Yes ;  that  was  the  last  day  on  which  our  son,  Abel,  wrote  to  us 
from  Germany,  to  announce  to  us  that  he  had  invested  the  funds  accord- 
ing to  your  desbe,  and  was  going  thence  into  Poland,  to  effect  another 
()l)eration," 

*^  And  in  Poland  he  met  tlie  death  of  a  martyr,''  added  Samuel.  "  With 
no  motive  and  no  proof,  they  accused  him  falsely  of  ccjming  to  organize 
smuggling,  and  the  Russian  government,  treating  him  as  it  treats  our 
brothers  in  that  land  of  cruel  tyranny,  condemned  him  to  tho  dreadful 
punishment  of  the  knout,  without  even  hearing  him  in  his  defense. 
Why  should  they  hear  a  Jew  ?  What  is  a  Jew  I  A  creature  below  a  serf, 
whom  they  reproach  for  all  the  vices  that  a  degrading  slavery  has 
engendered.  A  Jew  beaten  to  death  i  Who  would  troubb*  themselves 
about  it  ? " 

"  And  poor  Abel !  so  good,  so  faithful,  died  beneath  their  stripes, 
partly  from  shame,  partly  from  the  wounds,"  said  Bathsheba,  shudder- 
ing. ^'  One  of  our  Polish  brethren  obtained  with  great  difficulty  per- 
mission to  bury  him.  He  cut  off  this  lock  of  beautiful  black  hair — 
which,  with  this  scrap  of  linen,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  our  dear  son,  is 
all  that  now  remains  to  us  of  him." 

Bathsheba  covered  the  hair  and  clasp  with  convulsive  kisses. 

"  Alas ! "  said  Samuel,  drying  his  tears,  which  had  burst  forth  at  these 
sad  recollections,  "  the  Lord  did  not  at  last  remove  our  child  until  the 
task  which  oiu'  family  has  accomplished  faithfully  for  a  century  and  a 
half  was  nearly  at  an  end.  Of  what  use  will  our  race  be  henceforth 
upon  earth  I "  added  Samuel  most  bitterly.  ''  Our  duty  is  performed. 
This  casket  contains  a  royal  fortune ;  and  yonder  house  walled  up  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  will  be  opened  to-morrow  to  the  descendants 
of  my  ancestor's  benefactor," 

So  saying,  Samuel  turned  his  face  sorrowfully  toward  the  house, 
which  he  could  see  through  the  window  The  dawn  was  just  about  to 
appear.  The  moon  had  set ;  belvedere,  roof,  and  chimneys  formed  a 
black  mass  upon  the  dark  blue  of  the  starry  firmament. 

Suddenly  Samuel  grew  pale,  and,  rising  abruptly,  said  to  his  wife 
in  a  tremulous  tone,  while  he  still  pointed  to  the  house : 

"  Bathsheba !  the  seven  points  of  light ;  just  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.    Look!  look!" 

Indeed,  the  seven  round  holes  bored  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the 
leaden  plates  which  covered  the  window  of  the  belvedere  sparkled  like 
so  many  luminous  points,  as  if  some  one  in  the  house  ascended  with  a 
light  to  the  roof. 


CHAPTER    II 


DEBIT    AND    CREDIT 


OR  some  seconds  Samuel  and  Bathsheba  remained  motion- 
less, with  their  eyes  fixed  in  fear  and  uneasin(\ss  on  the 
seven  luminous  points  which  shone  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night  from  the  summit  of  the  belvedere ;  while,  on 
the  horizon,  behind  the  house,  a  pale,  rosy  hue  announced  the  dawn  of 
day. 

Samuel  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  he 
drew  his  hand  across  his  brow :  "  The  grief  caused  by  the  remembrance 
of.  our  poor  child  has  prevented  us  from  reflecting  that,  after  all,  there 
should  be  nothing  to  alarm  us  in  what  we  see." 

"  How  so,  Samuel  ? " 

"  My  father  always  told  me  that  he,  and  my  grandfather  l>efore  him, 
had  seen  such  lights  at  long  intervals." 

"  Yes,  Samuel ;  but  without  being  able,  any  more  than  ourselves,  to 
explain  the  cause." 

"  Like  my  father  and  grandfather,  we  can  only  suppose  that  some 
secret  passage  gives  admittance  to  persons  who,  like  us,  have  some 
mysterious  duty  to  fulfill  in  this  dwelling.  Besides,  my  father  warned 
me  not  to  be  uneasy  at  these  appearances,  foretold  by  him,  and  now 
visible  for  the  second  time  in  thirty  years." 

"  No  matter  for  that,  Samuel,  it  does  strike  one  as  if  it  was  something 
supernatural." 

"  The  days  of  miracles  are  over,"  said  the  Jew,  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfully ;  ''  many  of  the  old  houses  in  this  quarter  have  subterraneous 
communication  with  distant  places ;  some  extending  even  to  the  Seine 
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and  the  Catacombs.    Doubtless,  this  house  is  so  situated,  and  the  per- 
sons who  make  these  rare  visits  enter  by  some  such  means.^ 

''  But  that  the  belvedere  should  be  thus  Ughted  up  I " 

"  According  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  you  know  that  the  belvedere 
forms  a  kind  of  skylight  to  the  apartment  called  the  Great  Hall  of 
Mouruwfj^  situated  on  the  upper  story.  As  it  is  completely  dark,  in 
consequence  of  the  closing  of  all  the  windows,  they  must  use  a  light  to 
visit  this  Hall  of  Moui^ning  —  a  room  which  is  said  to  contain  some 
very  strange  and  gloomy  things,"  added  the  Jew,  with  a  shudder. 

Bathsh('ba,  as  well  as  her  husband,  gazed  attentively  on  the  seven 
luminous  points,  which  diminished  in  brightness  as  the  daylight  grad- 
ually increased. 

"  As  you  say,  Samuel,  the  mystery  may  be  thus  explained,''  resumed 
the  Hebrew's  wife.  "Besides,  the  day  is  so  important  a  one  for  the 
family  of  Rennepont  that  this  apparition  ought  not  to  astonish  us 
under  the  circumstances." 

"  Only  to  think,"  remarked  Samuel,  "  that  these  lights  have  appeared 
at  several  different  times  throughout  a  century  and  a  half  !  There  must, 
therefore,  be  another  family  that,  like  ours,  has  devoted  itself,  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  accomplish  a  pious  duty  " 

"  But  what  is  this  duty  ?    It  will  perhaps  be  explained  to-day  " 

"  Come,  come,  Bathsheba,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Samuel,  as  if  roused 
from  his  reverie  and  reproaching  himself  with  idleness ;  '^  this  is  the 
day,  and  before  eight  o'clock  our  cash  account  must  be  in  order,  and 
these  titles  to  immense  property  arranged,  so  that  they  may  be  delivered 
to  the  rightful  owners."    And  he  pointed  to  the  cedar-wood  box. 

"  You  are  right,  Samuel ;  this  day  does  not  belong  to  us.  It  is  a 
solemn  day — one  that  would  have  been  sweet,  oh!  very  sweet  to  you 
and  me — if  now  any  days  could  be  sweet  to  us,"  said  Bathsheba  bitterly, 
for  she  was  thinking  of  her  son. 

"  Bathsheba,"  said  Samuel  mournfully,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
wife's,  "we  shall  at  least  have  the  stern  satisfaction  of  having  done 
our  duty  And  has  not  the  Lord  been  very  favorable  to  us,  though  he 
has  thus  severely  tried  us  by  the  death  of  our  son  ?  Is  it  not  thanks 
to  his  providence  that  three  generations  of  my  family  have  been  able 
to  commence,  continue,  and  finish  this  great  work  I " 

"  Yes,  Samuel,"  said  the  Jewess  affectionately,  "  and  for  you  at  least 
this  satisfaction  will  be  combined  with  calm  and  quiethess;  for  on  tha 
stroke  of  noon  you  will  be  delivered  from  a  very  terrible  responsibility  " 
So  saying,  Bathsheba  pointed  to  the  box. 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  old  man;  "  I  had  rather  these  immense  riches 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  belong  than  in  mine;  but 
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to-day  I  shall  cease  to  be  their  trustee.  Once  more,  then,  I  will  check 
the  account  for  the  last  time,  and  compare  the  register  with  tho  cash- 
book  that  you  hold  in  your  hand," 

Bathsheba  bowed  her  head  affirmatively,  and  Samuel,  taking  up  his 
pen,  occupied  himself  once  more  with  his  calculations.  His  wife,  in 
spite  of  herself,  again  yielded  to  the  sad  thoughts  that  fatal  date  had 
awakened,  by  reminding  her  of  the  death  of  her  son. 

Let  us  now  trace  rapidly  the  history,  in  appearance  so  romantic  and 
marvelous,  in  reality  so  simple,  of  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which, 
thanks  to  the  law  of  accumulation,  and  to  a  prudent,  intelligent,  and 
faithful  investment,  had  naturally  and  necessarily  been  transformed, 
in  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  into  a  sum  far  more  important 
than  the  forty  millions  estimated  by  Father  d'Aigrigny— who,  partially 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  reckoning  the  disastrous  accidents,  losses, 
and  bankruptcies  which  might  have  occurred  during  so  long  a  period, 
believed  that  forty  millions  might  well  be  considered  enormous. 

The  history  of  this  fortune  being  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Samuel  family,  by  whom  it  had  been  managed  for  three  generations,  we 
shall  give  it  again  in  a  few  words.  Aljout  the  period  of  1670,  some 
years  before  his  death,  Marius  de  Rennepont,  then  traveling  in  Portugal, 
had  been  enabled  by  means  of  powerful  interest  to  save  the  life  of 
an  unfortunate  Jew,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  by  the  Inquisition 
because  of  his  religion.  This  Jew  was  Isaac  SamneJ,,  grandfather  of  the 
present  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois. 

Generous  men  often  attach  themselves  to  those  they  have  served,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  the  obliged  parties  are  attached  to  their  benefactors. 
Having  ascertained  that  Isaac,  who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  petty  bro- 
ker's business  at  Lisbon,  was  industrious,  honest,  active,  laborious,  and 
intelligent,  M.  de  Rennepont,  who  then  possessed  large  property  in 
France,  proposed  to  the  Jew  to  accompany  him  and  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs.  The  same  hatred  and  suspicion  with  which  the 
Israelites  have  always  been  followed  was  then  at  its  height.  Isaac  was 
therefore  doubly  grateful  for  this  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  M. 
de  Rennepont.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  promised  from  that  day  to 
devote  his  existence  to  the  service  of  him  who  had  first  saved  his  life  and 
then  trusted  implicitly  to  his  good  faith  and  uprightness,  although  he 
was  a  Jew  and  belonged  to  a  race  generally  suspected  and  despised.  M. 
de  Rennepont,  a  man  of  great  soul,  endowed  with  a  good  spirit,  was  not 
deceived  in  his  choice.  Until  he  was  deprived  of  his  fortune,  it  pros- 
pered wonderfully  in  the  hands  of  Isaac  Samuel,  who,  gifted  with  an 
admirable  aptitude  for  business,  applied  himself  exclusively  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  benefactor. 
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Then  came  the  persecution  and  ruin  of  M.  de  Rennepont,  whose 
property  was  confiscated  and  given  up  to  the  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Concealed  in  the 
retreat  he  had  chosen,  therein  to  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life,  he  sent 
secretly  for  Isaac  Samuel,  and  delivered  to  him  fifty  thousand  crowns  in 
gold,  the  last  remains  of  his  fortune.  This  faithful  servant  was  to  invest 
the  money  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  if  he  should  have  a  son,  transmit 
to  him  the  same  obligation ;  or,  should  he  have  no  child,  he  was  to 
seek  out  some  relation  worthy  of  continuing  this  trust,  to  which  would, 
moreover,  be  annexed  a  fair  reward.  It  was  thus  to  be  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  from  relative  to  relative  until  the  expiration  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  M.  de  Rennepont  also  begged  Isaac  to  take  charge  during 
his  life  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois,  where  he  would  be 
lodged  gratis,  and  to  leave  this  function  likewise  to  his  descendants,  if 
it  were  possible. 

If  even  Isaac  Samuel  had  not  had  children,  the  powerful  bond  of 
union  which  exists  between  certain  Jewish  families  would  have  rendered 
practicable  the  last  will  of  De  Rennepont.  The  relations  of  Isaac  would 
have  become  partners  in  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  and  they  and 
their  succeeding  generations  would  have  religiously  accompUshed  the 
task  imposed  upon  one  of  their  race.  But  several  years  after  the  death 
of  De  Rennepont  Isaac  had  a  son.  This  son.  Levy  Samuel,  born  in  1689, 
not  having  had  any  children  by  his  first  wife,  married  again  at  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  1750  he  also  had  a  son,  David  Samuel, 
the  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois,  who,  in  1832 
(the  date  of  this  narrative),  was  eighty-two  years  old,  and  seemed 
likely  to  live  as  long  as  his  father,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three.  Finally,  Abel  Samuel,  the  son  whom  Bathsheba  so  bitterly 
regretted,  born  in  1790,  had  perished  under  the  Russian  knout  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six. 

Having  established  this  humble  genealogy,  we  easily  understand 
how  this  successive  longevity  of  three  members  of  the  Samuel  family, 
all  of  whom  had  been  guardians  of  the  walled  house,  by  uniting,  as  it 
were,  the  nineteenth  with  the  seventeenth  century,  simplified  and  facil- 
itated the  execution  of  M.  de  Rennepont's  will;  the  latter  having 
declared  his  desire  to  the  grandfather  of  the  Samuels  that  the  capi- 
tal should  only  be  augmented  by  interest  at  five  per  cent. — so  that  the 
fortune  might  come  to  his  descendants  free  from  all  taint  of  usurious 
speculation. 

The  co-religionists  of  the  Samuel  family,  the  first  inventors  of  the 
bill  of  exchange,  which  served  them  in  the  middle  ages  to  transport 
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mysteriously  considerable  amounts  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  to  conceal  their  fortune,  and  to  shield  it  from  the  rapacity  of 
their  enemies— the  Jews,  we  say,  having  almost  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  money  and  exchanges  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
aided  the  secret  transactions  and  financial  operations  of  this  family, 
which,  up  to  about  1820,  placed  their  different  securities,  which  had 
become  progressively  immense,  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  Israelitish 
bankers  and  merchants  of  Europe.  This  sure  and  secret  manner  of 
acting  had  enabled  the  present  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Francois  to  effect  enormous  investments,  unknown  to  all ;  and  it  was 
more  especially  during  the  period  of  his  management  that  the  capital 
sum  had  acquired,  by  the  mere  fact  of  compound  interest,  an  almost 
incalculable  development.  Compared  with  him,  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  only  small  amounts  to  manage.  Though  it  had  only  been 
necessary  to  find  successively  sure  and  immediate  investments,  so  that 
the  money  might  not  remain,  as  it  were,  one  day  without  bearing  inter- 
est, it  had  acquired  financial  capacity  to  attain  this  result,  when  so 
many  millions  were  in  question.  The  last  of  the  Samuels,  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  his  father,  had  exhibited  this  capacity  in  a  very  high 
degree,  as  will  be  seen  immediately  by  the  results.  Nothing  could  be 
more  touching,  noble,  and  respectable  than  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  this  Jewish  family,  who,  partners  in  the  engagement  of  gratitude 
taken  by  their  ancestor,  devoted  themselves  for  long  years  with  as  much 
disinterestedness  as  intelligence  and  honesty  to  the  slow  acquisition  of 
a  kingly  fortune,  of  which  they  expected  no  part  themselves,  but  which, 
thanks  to  them,  would  come  pure  as  immense  to  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  their  benefactor !  Nor  could  anything  be  more  honor- 
able to  him  who  made  and  him  who  received  this  deposit  than  the  sim- 
ple promise  by  word  of  mouth,  unaccompanied  by  any  security  save 
mutual  confidence  and  reciprocal  esteem,  when  the  result  was  only  to 
be  produced  at  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half ! 


After  once  more  reading  his  inventory  with  attention,  Samuel  said 
to  his  wife :  "  I  am  certain  of  the  correctness  of  my  additions.  Now 
please  to  compare  with  the  account-book  in  your  hand  the  summary  of 
the  investments  that  I  have  just  entered  in  the  register.  I  will  assure 
myself,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  bonds  and  vouchers  are  properly 
arranged  in  this  casket,  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  will,  they  may  be 
delivered  in  order  to  the  notary  " 
**  Begin,  my  dear,  and  I  will  check  you,"  said  Bathsheba. 
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Samuel  read  as  follows,  examining,  as  he  went  on,  the  contents  of 
his  casket: 

statement  of  the  Account  of  the  Heirs  of  M.  DE  Rennepont,  delivered  by  David  Samuel. 


Debit. 

Credit. 

2,000,000  francs  per  annum,  in 

150,000    francs    re- 

the French  5  P   C,  bought 

ceived   from    ]\I. 

from  1825  to  1832,  at  an  aver- 

de Rennepont,  in 

age  price  of  99f.  50c 

39,800,000 

1682,     by     Isaac 

900,000    francs,    ditto,   in    the 

Samuel,           my 

French  3  P  C,  bought  dur- 

grandfather;  and 

ing   the   same   years,  at  an 

invested  by  him. 

average  of  7M.  25c. 

22,275,000 

my    father,    and 

5,000   shares  in   the   Bank  of 

myself  in  differ- 

France, bought  at  1,900 

9,500,000 

ent   securities,  at 

3,000  shares  in  the  Four  Canals 

five  per  cent.  In- 

in a  cei-tificate  from  the  com- 

terest, with  a  set- 

pany, bought  at  l,115f. 

3,345,000 

tlement  of  account 

125,000  ducats  of  NeapoHtans, 

and  investment  of 

at  an  average  of  82.  2,050,000 

interest  every  six 

ducats,  at  4f.  400. 

9,020,000 

months,    produc- 

5,000   Austrian    Metalhcs,    of 

ing,    as    by    an- 

1,000    florins,     at    93— say 

nexed  vouchers      225,950,000 

4,650,000  florins,  at  2f .  50c 

11,625,000 

Less      losses      sus- 

75,000 pounds  sterUng  per  an- 

tained    by    fail- 

num, EngUsh  Consohdated  3 

ures,  expenses  of 

P  C,  at  88K  —say  £2,218,- 

commission     and 

750,  at  25f. 

55,468,000 

brokerage,      and 

1,200,000  florins,  Dutch  2}i  P 

salary    of    three 

C,  at  60  —  28,860,000  florins, 

generations        of 

at  2f .  100 

60,606,000 

trustees,    as    per 

Cash  in  bank-notes,   gold  and 

statement        an- 

silver 

535,250 

nexed.                      13,775,000 

212,175,000 

Francs  212,175,000 
Paris,  12th  February,  1832. 


Francs  212,175,000 


'*  It  is  quite  right,"  said  Samuel,  after  examining  the  papers  contained 
in  the  cedar-wood  box.  "  There  remains  in  hand,  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  heirs  of  the  Rennepont  family,  the  sum  of  two  hundbed 

AND  TWELVE  MILLIONS  ONE  HUNDKED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  FRANCS." 

And  the  old  man  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  expression  of  legitimate 
pride. 

"  It  is  hardly  credible ! "  cried  Bathsheba,  struck  with  surprise.  "  I 
knew  that  you  had  immense  property  in  your  hands,  but  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  left  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  should  be  the  only  source  of  this  immense  fortune." 
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^*  It  is  (noil  so,  Bathsliol ),),■'  aiisw^Tcd  tho  old  man  proudly.  "  Doubt- 
loss  my  graiidfatlior,  my  father,  and  mysolf  have  all  been  exact  and 
faithful  in  tlio  management  of  these  funds;  doubtless  we  liave  ?o(jui!('d 


some  sa^aeity  in  the  choici^  of  investments,  in  times  of  revolution  and 
eoinmereial  panies;  but  all  this  was  easy  to  us,  thanks  to  our  relations 
with  our  brethren  in  all  coimtries,  and  never  have  I  or  any  of  mine 
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made  an  usurious  investment,  or  even  taken  the  full  advantage  ot  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.  Such  were  the  positive  demands  of  M.  de  Renne- 
pont,  given  to  my  grandfather ;  nor  is  there  in  the  world  a  fortune  that 
has  been  obtained  by  purer  means.  Had  it  not  been  for  disinterested- 
ness we  might  have  much  augmented  this  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions,  only  by  taking  advantage  of  a  few  favorable  circumstances." 

"  Dear  me !  is  it  possible  ?  ^ 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple,  Bathsheba.  Every  one  knows  that  in  four- 
teen years  a  capital  will  be  doubled  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  interest 
and  compound  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Now,  reflect  that  in  a  century 
and  a  half  there  are  ten  times  fourteen  years,  and  that  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  francs  have  thus  been  doubled  and  redoubled, 
over  and  over  again.  All  that  astonishes  you  will  then  appear  plain, 
enough.  In  1682  M.  de  Rennepont  intrusted  my  grandfather  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs ;  this  sum,  invested  as  I  have  told 
you,  would  have  produced  in  1696,  fourteen  years  after,  three  hundred 
thousand  francs.  These  last,  doubled  in  1710,  would  produce  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  On  the  death  of  my  grandfather  in  1719,  the  amount 
was  already  near  a  million ;  in  1724  it  would  be  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand francs;  in  1738,  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand;  in  1752, 
about  two  years  after  my  birth,  four  millions  eight  hundred  thousand ; 
in  1766,  nine  millions  six  hundred  thousand ;  in  1780,  nineteen  millions 
two  hundred  thousand ;  in  1794,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  my 
father,  thirty-eight  millions  four  hundred  thousand ;  in  1808,  seventy- 
six  millions  eight  hundred  thousand ;  in  1822,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  millions  six  hundred  thousand;  and,  at  this  time,  taking  the 
compound  interest  for  ten  years,  it  should  be  at  least  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions.  But  losses  and  inevitable  charges,  of  which  the 
account  has  been  strictly  kept,  have  reduced  the  siun  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  francs,  the 
securities  for  which  are  in  this  box." 

"  I  now  understand  you,  my  dear,"  answered  Bathsheba  thoughtfully ; 
"  but  how  wonderful  is  this  power  of  accumulation !  and  what  admi- 
rable provision  may  be  made  for  the  future,  with  the  smallest  present 
resources  ! " 

"  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  idea  of  M.  de  Rennepont ;  for  my  father 
has  often  told  me,  and  he  derived  it  from  his  father,  that  M.  de  Renne- 
pont was  one  of  the  soundest  intellects  of  his  time,"  said  Samuel,  as  he 
closed  the  cedar-wood  box. 

^'  Grod  grant  his  descendants  may  be  worthy  of  this  kingly  fortune, 
and  make  a  noble  use  of  it !  "  said  Bathsheba,  rising. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  the  clock  had  just  struck  seven. 
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"  The  masons  will  soon  be  here,"  said  Samuel,  as  he  replaced  the 
cedar-wood  box  in  the  iron  safe  concealed  behind  the  antique  press. 
''  Like  you,  Bathshcba,  I  am  curious  and  anxious  to  know  what  dc^scend- 
ants  of  M.  de  Rennepont  will  now  present  themselves.'' 

Two  or  three  loud  knocks  on  the  outer  gate  resounded  through  th(^ 
house.    The  barking  of  the  watch-dogs  responded  to  this  summons. 
.      Samuel  said  to  his  wife :  '^  It  is  no  doubt  the  masons,  whom  the 
notary  has  sent  with  his  clerk.    Tie  all  the  keys  and  their  labels 
together ;  I  will  come  back  and  fetch  them.'' 

So  saying,  Samuel  went  down  to  the  door  with  much  nimbleness, 
considering  his  age,  prudently  opened  a  small  wicket,  and  saw  three 
workmen  in  the  garb  of  masons,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  dressed 
in  black. 

"  Wliat  may  you  want,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  the  Jew,  before  opening  the 
door,  as  he  wished  first  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  personages. 

"  I  am  sent  by  M.  Dumesnil,  the  notary,"  answered  the  clerk,  *^  to  be 
present  at  the  unwalling  of  a  door.  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  master, 
addressed  to  M.  Samuel,  guardian  of  the  house." 

"  I  am  he,  sir,"  said  the  Jew ;  "  please  to  put  the  letter  through  the 
slide  and  I  will  take  it." 

The  clerk  did  as  Samuel  desired,  but  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  what 
he  considered  the  ridiculous  precautions  of  a  suspicious  old  man. 

The  housekeeper  opened  the  box,  took  the  letter,  went  to  the  end 
of  the  vaulted  passage  in  order  to  read  it,  and  carefully  compared  the 
signature  With  that  of  another  letter  which  he  drew  from  the  pocket  of 
his  long  coat;  then,  after  all  these  precautions,  he  chained  up  his  dogs 
and  returned  to  open  the  gate  to  the  clerk  and  masons. 

"  What  the  devil,  my  good  man ! "  said  the  clerk,  as  he  entered ; 
"  there  would  not  be  more  formalities  in  opening  the  gates  of  a  fortress ! " 
The  Jew  bowed,  but  without  answering. 

"  Are  you  deaf,  my  good  fellow  ? "  cried  the  clerk,  close  to  his  ears. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  advanced  several  steps 
beyond  the  passage.  Then  pointing  to  the  old  house,  he  added :  *'  That, 
sir,  is  the  door  which  you  will  have  to  open ;  you  will  also  have  to 
remove  the  lead  and  iron  from  the  second  window  to  the  right." 

"  Why  not  open  all  the  windows  ? "  asked  the  clerk. 

"  Because,  sir,  as  guardian  of  this  house,  I  have  received  particular 
orders  on  the  subject." 

'*  Who  gave  you  these  orders  ?  " 

"  My  father,  sir,  who  received  them  from  his  father,  who  transmitted 
them  from  the  master  of  this  house.  When  I  cease  to  have  the  care  of 
it,  the  new  proprietor  will  do  as  he  pleases." 
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"  Oh  !  veiy  well,^  said  the  clerk,  not  a  little  surprised.    Then,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  masons,  he  added : 

"  This  is  your  business,  my  fine  fellows ;  you  are  to  unwall  the  door, 
and  remove  the  iron  frame- work  of  the  second  window  to  the  right." 

While  the  masons  set  to  work,  under  the  inspection  of  the  notary^s 
clerk,  a  coach  stopped  before  the  outer  gate,  and  Rodin,  accompanied 
by  Gabriel,  entered  the  house  in  the  Kue  Saint  Francois. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE    HEIR 


AMUEL  opened  the  door  to  Gabriel  and  Rodin. 

The  latter  said  to  the  Jew :  "  You,  sir,  are  the  keeper  of 
this  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Samuel. 

''  This  is  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,"  said  Rodin,  as  he  introduced 
his  companion,  "  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  Renne- 
ponts." 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  the  Jew,  almost  involuntarily,  struck 
with  the  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel;  for  nobleness  and  serenity  of 
soul  were  visible  in  the  glance  of  the  young  priest,  and  were  written 
upon  his  pure,  white  brow,  already  crowned  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom. 
Samuel  looked  at  Gabriel  with  curiosity  and  benevolent  interest; 
but  feeling  that  this  silent  contemplation  must  cause  some  embarrass- 
ment to  his  guest,  he  said  to  him :  "  M.  Abbe,  the  notary  will  not  be 
here  before  ten  o'clock." 

Gabriel  looked  at  him  in  turn,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  answered : 
"  What  notary,  sir  ?  " 

''  Father  d'Aigrigny  will  explain  all  this  to  you,"  said  Rodin  hastily 
Then  addressing  Samuel,  he  added :  *'  We  are  a  little  before  the  time. 
Will  you  allow  us  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  notary  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Samuel,  "  if  you  please  to  walk  into  my  house." 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Rodin,  ''  and  accept  your  offer." 
"  Follow  me,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man. 
A  few  moments  after,  the  young  priest  and  the  Soc'ikSj  preceded 
by  Samuel,  entered  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  latter,  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  building,  looking  out  upon  the  court-yard. 

''  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  who  has  been  the  guardian  of  M.  Gabriel, 
will  soon  be  coming  to  ask  for  us,"  added  Rodin ;  "  will  you  have  the 
kindness,  sir,  to  show  him  into  this  room  T  " 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Samuel  as  he  went  out. 
The  Socius  and  Gabriel  were  left  alone. 

171 
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To  the  adorable  gentleness  which  usually  gave  to  the  fine  features 
of  the  missionary  so  touching  a  charm,  there  had  succeeded  in  this 
moment  a  remarkable  expression  of  sadness,  resolution,  and  severity. 
Rodin,  not  having  seen  Gabriel  for  some  days,  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
change  he  remarked  in  him.  He  had  watched  him  silently  all  the  way 
from  the  Rue  des  Postes  to  the  Rue  Saint  Francois.  The  young  priest 
wore,  as  usual,  a  long  black  cassock,  which  made  still  more  visible  the 
transparent  paleness  of  his  countenance.  When  the  Jew  had  left  the 
room,  Gabriel  said  to  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice : 

"  Will  you  at  length  inform  me,  sir,  why,  for  some  days  past,  I  have 
been  prevented  from  speaking  to  his  reverence  Father  d'Aigrignyf 
Why  has  he  chosen  this  house  to  grant  me  an  interview  ?  ^ 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  these  questions,"  replied  Rodin 
coldly.  "  His  reverence  will  soon  arrive,  and  will  listen  to  you.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  the  reverend  father  lays  as  much  stress  upon  this 
meeting  as  you  do.  If  he  has  chosen  this  house  for  the  interview,  it 
is  because  you  have  an  interest  to  be  here.  You  know  it  well — though 
you  affected  astonishment  on  hearing  the  guardian  speak  of  a  notary  " 
So  saying,  Rodin  fixed  a  scrutinizing,  anxious  look  upon  Gabriel, 
whose  countenance  expressed  only  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  Rodin.  "  What  have 
I  to  do  with  this  house  I  " 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  know  it,"  answered  Rodin,  still 
looking  at  him  with  attention. 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir,  that  I  do  not  know  it,"  replied  the  other,  almost 
offended  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Socius. 

"  What,  then,  did  your  adopted  mother  come  to  tell  you  yesterday  ? 
Why  did  you  presume  to  receive  her  without  permission  from  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  as  I  have  heard  this  morning  ?  Did  she  not  speak  with  you 
of  certain  family  papers,  found  upon  you  when  she  took  you  in  ? '' 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Gabriel ;  "  those  papers  were  delivered  at  the  time  to 
my  adopted  mother's  confessor,  and  they  afterward  passed  into  Father 
d'Aigrigny's  hands.  This  is  the  first  I  hear  for  a  long  time  of  these 
papers." 

"  So  you  affirm  that  Francjoise  Baudoin  did  not  come  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  subject  ? "  resumed  Rodin  obstinately,  laying  great  emphasis  on 
his  words. 

"  This  is  the  second  time,  sir,  that  you  seem  to  doubt  my  affirmation," 
said  the  young  priest  mildly,  while  he  repressed  a  movement  of  impa- 
tience ;  "  I  assure  you  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

*'  He  knows  nothing,"  thought  Rodin ;  for  he  was  too  well  convinced 
of  Gabriel's  sincerity  to  retain  the  least  doubt  after  so  positive  a  declara- 
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tion.  "  I  believe  you,"  he  went  on.  "  The  idea  only  occurred  to  me  in 
reflecting  what  could  be  the  reason  of  suflBcient  weight  to  induce  you  to 
transgress  Father  d'Aigrigny's  orders  with  regard  to  the  al^solute  retire- 
ment he  had  commanded,  which  was  to  exclude  all  communication  with 
those  without.  Much  more,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  our  house,  you 
ventur('d.to  shut  the  door  of  your  room,  whereas  it  ought  to  remain 
half  open,  that  the  mutual  inspection  enjoined  us  might  be  more  easily 
practiced.  I  could  only  explain  these  sins  against  discipline  by  the 
necessity  of  some  very  important  conversation  with  your  adopted 
mother." 

*'  It  was  to  a  priest,  and  not  to  her  adopted  son,  that  Madame  Bau- 
doin  wished  to  speak,"  replied  Gabriel,  in  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness.  "  I 
closed  my  door  because  I  was  to  hear  a  confession." 

"  And  what  had  Francjoise  Baudoin  of  such  importance  to  confess  ? " 
"  You  will  know  that  by  and  by,  when  I  speak  to  his  reverence — if  it 
be  his  pleasure  that  you  should  hear  me." 

These  words  were  so  firmly  spoken  that  a  long  silence  ensued. 

Let  us  remind  the  reader  that  Q-abriel  had  hitherto  been  kept  by  his 
superiors  in  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily interests  which  required  his  presence  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois. 
The  day  before,  Fran<joise  Baudoin,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  him  that  the  two  orphans  also  should  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  had  she  even  thought  of  it,  Dagobert  would  have  pre- 
vented her  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  young  priest. 

Gabriel  was  therefore  quite  ignorant  of  the  family  ties  which  united 
him  with  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  with  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  with  M.  Hardy,  Prince  Djalma,  and  Sleepinbuflf.  In  a  word,  if 
it  had  then  been  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Marius  de  Ren- 
nepont,  he  would  have  believed  himself  the  only  descendant  of  the 
family 

During  the  moment's  silence  which  succeeded  his  conversation  with 
Rodin,  Gabriel  observed  through  the  windows  the  masons  at  theii*  work 
of  unwalling  the  door.  Having  finished  this  first  operation,  they  set 
about  removing  the  bars  of  iron  by  which  a  plate  of  lead  was  fixed 
over  the  same  entrance. 

At  this  juncture  Father  d'Aigrigny,  conducted  by  Samuel,  entered 
the  room.  Before  Gabriel  could  turn  round,  Rodin  had  time  to  whisper 
to  the  reverend  father : 

"  He  knows  nothing,  and  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
the  Indian." 

Notwithstanding  his  affected  calmness.  Father  d'Aigrigny's  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  contracted,  like  that  of  a  player  who  is  about  to 
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stake  all  on  a  last,  decisive  game.  Hitherto,  all  had  favored  the  designs 
of  the  society ;  but  he  could  not  think  without  alarm  of  the  four  hours 
which  still  remained  before  they  should  reach  the  fatal  moment. 

Gabriel  having  turned  toward  him.  Father  d'Aigrigny  offered  him 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  said  to  him  in  an  affectionate  and  cordial 
tone : 

"  My  dear  son,  it  has  pained  me  a  good  deal  to  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  you  till  now  the  interview  that  you  so  much  desired.  It  has 
been  no  less  distressing  to  me  to  impose  on  you  a  confinement  of  some 
days.  Though  I  cannot  give  any  explanation  of  what  I  may  think  fit 
to  order,  I  will  just  observe  to  you  that  I  have  acted  only  for  your 
interest." 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  your  reverence,"  answered  Grabriel,  bowing 
his  head. 

In  spite  of  himself  the  young  priest  felt  a  vague  sense  of  fear,  for 
until  his  departure  for  his  American  mission,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  at 
whose  feet  he  had  pronounced  the  formidable  vows  which  bound  him 
irrevocably  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  exercised  over  him  that  fright- 
ful species  of  influence  which,  acting  only  by  despotism,  suppression, 
and  intimidation,  breaks  down  all  the  living  forces  of  the  soul  and 
leaves  it  inert,  trembling,  and  terrified. 

Impressions  of  early  youth  are  indelible,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  America  that  Gabriel  found  himself  in  presence 
of  Father  d'Aigrigny ;  and  although  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  reso- 
lution he  had  taken,  he  regretted  not  to  have  been  able,  as  he  had 
hoped,  to  gather  new  strength  and  courage  from  an  interview  with 
Agricola  and  Dagobert.  Father  d'Aigrigny  knew  mankind  too  well  not 
to  have  remarked  the  emotion  of  the  young  priest,  and  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  its  cause.  This  emotion  appeared  to  him  a  favorable 
omen ;  he  redoubled,  therefore,  his  seductive  arts,  his  air  of  tenderness 
and  amenity,  reserving  to  himself,  if  necessary,  the  choice  of  assuming 
another  mask.  He  sat  down,  while  Gabriel  and  Rodin  remained  stand- 
ing in  a  respectful  position,  and  said  to  the  former : 

"  You  desire,  my  dear  son,  to  have  an  important  interview  with  me  ? " 

''  Yes,  father,"  said  Gabriel,  involuntarily  casting  down  his  eyes 
before  the  large,  glittering  gray  pupil  of  his  superior. 

"  And  I  also  have  matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  you. 
Listen  to  me  first ;  you  can  speak  afterward." 

"  I  listen,  father," 

"  It  is  about  twelve  years  ago,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny 
affectionately,  "  that  the  confessor  of  your  adopted  mother,  addressing 
himself  to  me  through  M.  Rodin,  called  my  attention  to  you  by  report- 
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ing  the  astonishing  progress  you  had  made  at  the  school  of  the  Brothers. 
I  soon  found,  indeed,  that  your  excellent  conduct,  your  gentle,  modest 
character,  and  your  precocious  intelligence  were  worthy  of  the  most 
tender  interest.  From  that  moment  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  you,  and,  at 
the  end  of  some  time,  seeing  that  you  still  progressed,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  something  more  in  you  than  the  stuff  out  of  which  a 
mere  workman  is  made.  We  agreed  with  your  adopted  mother,  and 
through  my  intervention  you  were  admitted  gratuitously  to  one  of  the 
schools  of  our  Company.  Thus  one  burden  the  less  weighed  upon  the 
excellent  woman  who  had  taken  charge  of  you,  and  you  received  from 
our  paternal  care  all  the  benefits  of  a  religious  education.  Is  not  this 
true,  my  dear  son  I " 

"  It  is  true,  father,"  answered  Gabriel,  casting  down  his  eyes. 

"  As  you  grew  up,  excellent  and  rare  virtues  displayed  themselves  in 
your  character.  Your  obedience  and  mildness  were,  above  aU,  exemplary. 
You  made  rapid  progi^ess  in  your  studies.  I  knew  not  then  to  what 
career  you  wished  to  devote  yourself,  but  I  felt  certain  that,  in  every 
station  of  life,  you  would  remain  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  I  was 
not  deceived  in  my  hopes,  or  rather,  my  dear  son,  you  surpassed  them 
all.  Learning,  by  a  friendly  communication,  that  your  adopted  mother 
ardently  desired  to  see  you  take  orders,  you  acceded  generously  and 
religiously  to  the  wish  of  the  excellent  woman  to  whom  you  owed  so 
much.  But  as  the  lord  is  always  just  in  his  recompenses,  he  willed 
that  the  most  touching  work  of  gratitude  you  could  show  to  your  adopted 
mother  should  at  the  same  time  be  divinely  profitable,  by  making  you 
one  the  militant  members  of  our  holy  Church." 

At  these  words  Gabriel  could  not  repress  a  significant  start,  as  he 
remembered  the  sad  confidences  of  Fran^oise.  But  he  restrained  him- 
self, while  Rodin  stood  leaning  with  his  elbows  on  the  comer  of  the 
chimney-piece,  continuing  to  examine  him  with  singular  and  obstinate 
attention. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  resumed : 

"  I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  mj'-  dear  son,  that  your  resolution  filled 
me  with  joy.  I  saw  in  you  one  of  the  future  lights  of  the  Church,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  see  it  shine  in  the  midst  of  our  Company.  You  sub- 
mitted courageously  to  our  painful  and  difficult  tests ;  you  were  judged 
worthy  of  belonging  to  us,  and,  after  taking  in  my  presence  the  irrevo- 
cable and  sacred  oath,  which  binds  you  forever  to  our  Company  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  you  answered  the  appeal  of  our  Holy  Father  to 
willing  souls,  and  offered  yourself  as  a  missionary,  to  preach  to  savages 
the  one  Catholic  faith.  Though  it  was  painful  to  us  to  part  with  our 
dear  son,  we  could  not  refuse  to  accede  to  such  pious  wishes.    You  set 
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out  a  humble  missionary — you  return  a  glorious  martyr — and  we  are 
justly  proud  to  reckon  you  amongst  our  number.  This  rapid  sketch  of 
the  past  was  necessary,  my  dear  son,  to  arrive  at  what  follows ;  for  we 
wish  now,  if  it  be  possible,  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  us. 
Listen  to  me,  my  dear  son ;  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  confidential,  and 
of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  for  you,  but  the  whole  Company.'' 

''  Then,  father,"  cried  Gabriel  hastily,  interrupting  the  Abb6  d'Ai- 
grigny,  "I  cannot — I  ought  not  to  hear  you." 

The  young  priest  became  deadly  pale ;  it  was  clear  by  the  alteration 
of  his  features  that  a  violent  struggle  was  taking  place  within  him,  but 
recovering  his  first  resolution,  he  raised  his  head,  and  casting  an  assured 
look  on  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  who  glanced  at  each  other  in 
mute  surprise,  he  resumed : 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  father,  that  if  it  concerns  confidential  matters  of 
the  Company,  I  must  not  hear  you." 

"  Really,  my  dear  son,  you  occasion  me  the  greatest  astonishment. 
What  is  the  matter!  Your  countenance  changes;  your  emotion  Ls 
visible.     Speak  without  fear ;  why  can  you  not  hear  me  t  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  father,  until  I  also  have,  in  my  turn,  rapidly 
sketched  the  past — such  as  I  have  learned  to  judge  it  of  late.  You  will 
then  understand,  father,  that  I  am  no  longer  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
for  an  abyss  will  doubtlessly  soon  separate  us." 

At  these  words  it  is  impossible  to  paint  the  look  rapidly  exchanged 
between  Rodin  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  The  Soc'ms  began  to  bite  his 
nails,  fixing  his  reptile  eye  angrily  upon  Gabriel ;  Father  d'Aigrigny 
grew  livid,  and  his  brow  was  bathed  in  cold  sweat.  He  asked  himself 
with  terror  if,  at  the  moment  of  reaching  the  goal,  the  obstacle  was  going 
to  come  from  Gabriel,  in  favor  of  whom  all  other  obstacles  had  been 
removed.  This  thought  filled  him  with  despair.  Yet  the  reverend 
father  contained  himself  admirably,  remained  calm,  and  answered  with 
affectionate  unction : 

''  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  my  dear  son,  that  you  and  I  can  ever  be 
separated  by  an  abyss,  unless  by  the  abyss  of  grief,  which  would  be 
caused  by  any  serious  danger  to  yom-  salvation.  But  speak;  I  listen 
to  you." 

"  It  is  true,  that,  twelve  years  ago,  father,"  proceeded  Gabriel,  in  a  firm 
voice,  growing  more  animated  as  he  proceeded,  "  I  entered,  through 
your  intervention,  a  college  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  I  entered  it  lov- 
ing, truthful,  confiding.  How  did  they  encourage  those  precious  instincts 
of  childhood  ?  I  will  tell  you.  The  day  of  my  entrance  the  superior 
said  to  me,  as  he  pointed  out  two  children  a  little  older  than  myself: 
'  These  are  the  companions  that  you  will  prefer.    You  will  always  walk 
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three  together,  tin*  nil('s  of  the  h()iis(^  f()rl)i(l  all  inhicoiirsi'  iM'twecii 
two  porsoiis  only  Tlicv  fils(»  rciiiiir*  lliat  you  should  listen  ntteiitively 
to  what   your  compiniions  say,  so  that  you  may  i('i)oit   it  to  inc;  for 


these  den]"  children  may  have,  witliout  knoAvino;  it,  bad  thoughts  or  evil 
])r(»j(M'ts.  \<>w,  if  von  love  your  comrades,  yon  nmst  inform  me  of 
thes(  evil  tciideiieies,  that  mv  ])aternal  remonsti-aiiees  niav  save  them 
from  punishment;  it  is  bett<n'  to  prevent  evil  than  to  ]>unisli  it '" 
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"  Such  are,  indeed,  my  dear  son,^'  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  the  rules 
of  our  house,  and  the  language  we  hold  to  all  our  pupils  on  their 
entrance." 

"  I  know  it,  father,"  answered  Grabriel  bitterly;  ''  three  days  after,  a 
poor,  submissive,  and  credulous  child,  I  was  already  a  spy  upon  my 
comrades,  hearing  and  remembering  their  conversation  and  reporting 
it  to  the  superior,  who  congratulated  me  on  my  zeal.  What  they  thus 
made  me  do  was  shameful ;  and  yet,  Grod  knows !  I  thought  I  was 
accomplishing  a  charitable  duty  I  was  happy  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior  whom  I  respected,  and  to  whose  words  I  listened, 
in  my  childish  faith,  as  I  should  have  listened  to  those  of  Heaven.  One 
day  that  I  had  broken  some  rule  of  the  house,  the  superior  said  to  me  ; 
*  My  child,  you  have  deserved  a  severe  punishment ;  but  you  will  be 
pardoned  if  you  succeed  in  surprising  one  of  your  comrades  in  the 
same  fault  that  you  have  committed,'  And  for  fear  that,  notwith- 
standing my  faith  and  blind  obedience,  this  encouragement  to  turn 
informer  from  the  motive  of  personal  interest  might  appear  odious 
to  me,  the  superior  added:  ^I  speak  to  you,  my  child,  for  the  sake 
of  your  comrade's  salvation.  Were  he  to  escape  punishment,  his  evil 
habits  would  become  habitual.  But  by  detecting  him  in  a  fault  and 
exposing  him  to  salutary  influence,  you  will  have  the  double  advan- 
tage of  aiding  in  his  salvation  and  escaping  yourself  a  merited  pun- 
ishment, which  will  have  been  remitted  because  of  your  ze^l  for  your 
neighbor ' " 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  more  and  more  terrified  by 
Gabriel's  language ;  "  and  in  truth,  my  dear  son,  all  this  is  conformable 
to  the  rule  followed  in  our  colleges,  and  to  the  habits  of  the  members  of 
our  Company,  '  tvho  may  dowioice  each  other  withot(f  pyejndke  to  mutual 
lore  and  charity^  and  only  for  their  greater  spiritual  adraucemeut,  particu- 
larly when  questioned  by  their  superior^  or  commanded  for  the  Greater  Glory 
of  God,''  as  our  Constitution  has  it." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  Gabriel ;  "  I  know  it.  'Tis  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  most  sacred  amongst  men  that  we  are  encouraged  to  do  evil." 

"  My  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  trying  to  conceal  his  secret 
and  growing  terror  beneath  an  appearance  of  wounded  dignity,  "  from 
you  to  me,  these  words  are  at  least  strange." 

At  this,  Rodin,  quitting  the  mantel-piece,  on  which  he  had  been 
leaning,  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  a  meditative  air 
and  without  ceasing  to  bite  his  nails. 

"  It  is  cruel  to  be  obliged  to  remind  you,  my  dear  son,  that  you  are 
indebted  to  us  for  the  education  you  have  received,"  added  Father 
d'Aigi^gny 
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"  Such  were  its  fruits,  father,"  replied  Gabriel.  "  Until  then  I  had 
been  a  spy  on  the  other  children,  from  a  sort  of  disinterestedness ;  but 
the  orders  of  the  superior  made  me  advance  another  step  on  that 
shameful  road.  I  had  become  an  informer,  to  escape  a  merited  punish- 
ment. And  yet,  such  was  my  faith,  my  humility,  my  confidence,  that  I 
performed  with  innocence  and  candor  this  doubly  odious  part.  Once 
indeed,  tormented  by  vague  scruples,  the  last  remains  of  generous 
aspirations  that  they  were  stifling  within  me,  I  asked  myself  if  the 
charitable  and  religious  end  could  justify  the  means,  and  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts  to  the  superior.  He  replied  that  I  had  not  to  judge, 
but  to  obey,  and  that  to  him  alone  belonged  the  responsibility  of  my 
acts.'' 

*'  Go  on,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  yielding,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  the  deepest  dejection.  "  Alas !  I  was  right  in  opposing  your 
travel  to  America." 

"  And  yet  it  was  the  will  of  Providence,  in  that  new,  productive, 
and  free  country,  that,  enlightened  by  a  singular  chance,  on  past  and 
present,  my  eyes  were  at  length  opened.  Yes ! "  cried  Gabriel,  "  it  was 
in  America  that,  released  from  the  gloomy  abode  where  I  had  spent  so 
many  years  of  my  youth,  and  finding  myself  for  the  first  time  face 
to  face  with  the  divine  majesty  of  Nature,  in  the  heart  of  immense 
solitudes  through  which  I  journeyed — it  was  there  that,  overcome  by  so 

much  magnificence  and  grandeur,  I  made  a  vow " 

Here  Gabriel  interrupted  himself,  to  continue : 

"  Presently,  father,  I  will  explain  to  you  that  vow ;  but  believe  me," 
added  the  missionary,  with  an  accent  of  deep  sorrow,  "  it  was  a  fatal 
day  to  me  when  I  first  learned  to  fear  and  condemn  all  that  I  had 
hitherto  most  revered  and  blessed.  Oh !  I  assui-e  you,  father,"  added 
Gabriel,  with  moist  eyes,  "  it  was  not  for  myself  alone  that  I  then  wept." 

"  I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny, catching  a  glimpse  of  hope  on  seeing  Gabriel's  emotion; 
"  I  fear  that  you  have  been  led  astray.  But  trust  yourself  to  us,  as  to 
your  spiritual  fathers,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  confirm  your  faith, 
so  unfortunately  shaken,  and  disperse  the  darkness  which  at  present 
obscures  your  sight.  Alas,  my  dear  son,  in  your  vain  illusions  you  have 
mistaken  some  false  glimmer  for  the  pure  light  of  day.    But  go  on !  " 

While  Father  d'Aigrigny  was  thus  speaking,  Ro(Hn  stopped,  took  a 
pocket-book  from  his  coat,  and  wrote  down  several  notes. 

Gabriel  was  becoming  more  and  more  pale  and  agitated.  It  required 
no  small  courage  in  him  to  speak  as  he  was  speaking,  for  since  his  jour- 
ney to  America  he  had  learned  to  estimate  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Company.    But  this  revelation  of  the  past,  looked  at  from  the  vantage- 
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ground  of  a  more  enlightened  present,  was  for  the  young  priest  the 
excuse  or  rather  the  cause  of  the  determination  he  had  just  signified  to 
his  superior,  and  he  wished  to  explain  all  faithfully,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  he  knowingly  encountered.  He  continued,  therefore,  in  an 
agitat(Hl  voice  : 

''  You  know,  father,  that  the  last  days  of  my  childhood,  that  happy 
age  of  frankness  and  innocent  joy,  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of 
terror,  suspicion,  and  restraint.  Alas !  how  (»ould  I  resign  myself  to 
the  least  impulse  of  confiding  trust,  when  I  was  recommended  to  shun 
the  looks  of  him  who  spoke  with  me,  in  order  to  hide  the  impression 
that  his  words  might  cause ;  to  conceal  whatever  I  felt  and  to  obserw 
and  listen  to  everything  ?  Thus  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen ;  by  degrees 
the  rare  visits  I  was  allowed  to  pay,  but  always  in  presence  of  one  of 
our  fathers,  to  my  adopted  mother  and  brother,  were  quite  suppressecl, 
so  as  to  shut  my  heart  against  all  soft  and  tender  emotions.  Sad  and 
fearful  in  that  large,  old,  noiseless,  gloomy  house,  I  felt  that  I  became 
more  and  more  isolated  from  the  affections  and  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  My  time  was  divided  between  mutilated  studies,  without  con- 
nection and  without  object,  and  long  hours  of  minute  devotional  exer- 
cises. I  ask  you,  father,  did  they  ever  seek  to  wann  our  young  souls 
by  words  of  tenderness  or  evangelic  love  ?  Alas,  no !  For  the  words 
of  the  divine  Saviour, '  Love  ye  one  another,'  they  had  substituted  the 
command, '  Suspect  ye  one  another.'  Did  they  ever,  father,  speak  to  us 
of  our  country  or  of  liberty  ?  No !  ah,  no !  for  those  words  make  the 
heart  beat  high ;  and  with  them  the  heart  must  not  beat  at  all.  To  our 
long  hours  of  study  and  devotion  there  only  succeeded  a  few  walks, 
three  by  three — never  two  and  two — because  by  threes  the  spy-system 
is  more  practicable,  and  because  intimacies  are  more  easily  formed  by 
two  alone;  and  thus  might  have  arisen  some  of  those  generous  friend- 
ships, which  also  make  the  heart  beat  more  than  it  should.  And  so,  by 
the  habitual  repression  of  every  feeling,  there  came  a  time  when  I  could 
not  feel  at  all.  For  six  months  I  had  not  seen  my  adopted  mother  and 
brother;  they  came  to  visit  me  at  the  college;  a  few  years  before  I 
should  have  received  them  with  transports  and  tears;  this  time  my 
eyes  were  dry,  my  heart  was  cold.  My  mother  and  brother  quitted  me 
weeping.  The  sight  of  this  grief  struck  me,  and  I  became  conscious  of 
the  icy  insensibility  which  had  been  creeping  upon  me  since  I  inhabited 
this  tomb.  Frightened  at  myself,  I  wished  to  leave  it  while  I  had  still 
strength  to  do  so.  Then,  father,  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession :  for  sometimes  in  waking  moments  I  seemed  to  catch  from  afar 
the  sound  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  laborious  and  free,  surrounded 
by  family  affections.    Oh !  then  I  felt  the  want  of  movement  and  lib- 
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erty,  of  noble  and  warm  emotions ;  of  that  life  of  the  soul,  which  fled 
before  me.  I  told  it  you,  father,  on  my  knees,  bathing  your  hands  with 
my  tears.  The  life  of  a  workman  or  a  soldier— anything  would  have 
suitiHl  me.  It  was  then  you  informed  me  that  my  adopted  mother,  to 
whom  I  owed  my  life— for  she  had  taken  me  in,  dying  of  want,  and, 
poor  herself,  had  shared  with  me  the  scanty  bread  of  her  child ;  admira- 
ble sacrific(>  for  a  mother !— that  she,"  continued  Gabriel,  hesitating  and 
casting  down  his  eyes,  for  noble  natures  blush  for  the  guilt  of  others,  and 
are  ashamed  of  the  infamies  of  which  they  are  themselves  victims, 
"  that  she,  my  adopted  mother,  had  but  one  wish,  one  desire " 

*'  That  of  seeing  you  take  orders,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny;  "for  this  pious  and  perfect  creature  hoped  that  in  securing 
your  salvation  she  would  provide  for  her  own ;  but  she  rlid  not  venture 
to  inform  you  of  this  thought  for  fear  you  might  ascribe  it  to  an  inter- 
ested motive." 

"  Enough,  father ! "  said  Gabriel,  interrupting  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny, 
with  a  movement  of  involuntary  indignation ;  "  it  is  painful  for  me  to 
hear  you  assert  an  error.   Fran^oise  Baudoin  never  had  such  a  thought." 

*'  My  dear  son,  you  are  too  hasty  in  your  judgments,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny  mil(Jly  "  I  tell  you  that  such  was  the  one  sole  thought  of 
your  adopted  mother  " 

"  Yesterday,  father,  she  told  me  all.   She  and  I  were  equally  deceived." 

"  Then,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  sternly,  "  you  take  the 
word  of  your  adopted  mother  before  mine  ?  " 

"  Spare  me  an  answer  painful  for  both  of  us,  father,"  said  Gabriel, 
casting  down  his  eyes. 

"  Will  you  now  tell  me,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  anxiety, 

*'what  you  mean  to " 

The  reverend  father  was  unable  to  finish.  Samuel  entered  the  room, 
and  said : 

'*  A  rather  old  man  wishes  to  speak  to  M.  Rodin." 

''  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  answered  the  SociuSj  in  surprise ;  *'  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you."  But,  before  following  the  Jew,  he  gave  to 
Father  d'Aigiigny  a  few  words  written  with  a  pencil  upon  one  of  the 
leaves  of  his  pocket-book. 

Rodin  went  out  in  very  uneasy  mood  to  learn  who  could  have  come 
to  seek  him  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Gabriel 
were  left  alone  together. 


CHAPTER   lY 


THE    RUPTUEE 


LUNGED  into  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
had  taken  mechanically  the  note  written  by  Rodin,  and 
held  it  in  his  hand  without  thinking  of  opening  it.  The 
reverend  father  asked  himself  in  alarm  what  conclusion 
Gabriel  would  draw  from  these  references  to  the  past ;  and  he  durst  not 
make  any  answer  to  his  reproaches  for  fear  of  irritating  the  young 
priest,  upon  whose  head  such  immense  interests  now  reposed. 

Gabriel  could  possess  nothing  for  himself,  according  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  the  reverend  father  had 
obtained  from  him,  in  favor  of  the  Order,  an  express  renunciation  of  all 
property  that  might  ever  come  to  him.  But  the  commencement  of  this 
conversation  seemed  to  announce  so  serious  a  change  in  Gabriel's  views 
with  regard  to  the  Company  that  he  might  choose  to  break  through  the 
ties  which  attached  him  to  it ;  and  in  that  ease  he  would  not  be  legally 
bound  to  fulfill  any  of  his  engagements.  The  donation  would  thus  be 
canceled  cle  facto^  just  at  the  moment  of  being  so  marvelously  realized 
by  the  possession  of  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Rennepont  family,  and 
D'Aigrigny's  hopes  would  thus  be  completely  and  forever  frustrated. 

Of  all  the  perplexities  which  the  reverend  father  had  experienced 
for  some  time  past  with  regard  to  this  inheritance,  none  had  been  more 
unexpected  and  terrible  than  this.  Fearing  to  interrupt  or  question 
Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  waited  in  mute  terror  the  end  of  this  inter- 
view, which  already  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

The  missionary  resumed : 
"  It  is  my  duty,  father,  to  continue  this  sketch  of  my  past  life,  until 
the  moment  of  my  departure  for  America.    You  will  understand,  pres- 
ently, why  I  have  imposed  on  myself  this  obligation.'' 

Father  d'Aigrigny  nodded  for  him  to  proceed. 
"  Once  informed  of  the  pretended  wishes  of  my  adopted  mother, 
I  resigned  myself  to  them,  though  at  some  cost  of  feeling.    I  left  the 
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gloomy  abode,  in  which  I  had  passed  my  childhood  and  part  of  my 
youth,  to  enter  one  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Company     My  resolution 
was  not  caused  by  an  in^esistible  religious  vocation,  but  by  a  wish  to 
discharge  the  sacred  debt  I  owed  my  adopted  mother.     Yet  the  time 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  so  vivifying,  that  I  felt  myself  animated 
and  warmed  by  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  adorable  precepts  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour.    To  my  imagination,  a  seminary,  instead  of  resem- 
bling the  college  where  I  had  lived  in  painful  restraint,  appeared  like  a 
holy  place,  where  all  that  was  pure  and  warm  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Gos- 
pel would  be  applied  to  common  life  —  where,  for  example,  the  lessons 
most  frequently  taught  would  be  the  ardent  love  of  humanity,  and  the 
ineffable  sweets  of  commiseration  and  tolerance,  where  the  everlast- 
ing words  of  Christ  would  be  interpreted  in  their  broadest  sense,  and 
where,  in  fine,  by  the  habitual  exercise  and  expansion  of  the  most  gener- 
ous sentiments,  men  were  prepared  for  the  magnificent  apostolic  mission 
of  making  the  rich  and  happy  sympathize  with  the  suflEerings  of  their 
brethren,  by  unveiling  the  frightful  miseries  of  humanity  —  a  sublime 
and  sacred  morality,  which  none  are  able  to  withstand,  when  it  is 
preached  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  hearts  overflowing  with  tenderness 
and  charity ! " 

As  he  delivered  these  last  words  with  profound  emotion,  Gabriel's 
eyes  became  moist,  and  his  countenance  shone  with  angelic  beauty. 

^'  Such  is  indeed,  my  dear  son,  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  one 
must  also  study  and  explain  the  letter,''  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny 
coldly  "  It  is  to  this  study  that  the  seminaries  of  our  Company  are  spe- 
cially destined.  Now  the  interpretation  of  the  letter  is  a  work  of  analysis, 
discipline,  and  submission  —  and  not  one  of  heart  and  sentiment." 

"  I  perceived  that  only  too  well,  father.  On  entering  this  new  house, 
I  found,  alas !  all  my  hopes  defeated.  Dilating  for  a  moment,  my 
heart  soon  sunk  within  me.  Instead  of  this  center  of  life,  affection, 
youth,  of  which  I  had  dreamed,  I  found,  in  the  silent  and  ice-cold 
seminary,  the  same  suppression  of  every  generous  emotion,  the  same 
inexorable  discipline,  the  same  system  of  mutual  prying,  the  same  sus- 
picion, the  same  invincible  obstacles  to  all  ties  of  friendship.  The 
ardor  which  had  warmed  my  soul  for  an  instant  soon  died  out ;  little  by 
little,  I  fell  back  into  the  habits  of  a  stagnant,  passive,  mechanical  life, 
governed  by  a  pitiless  power  with  mechanical  precision,  just  like  the 
inanimate  works  of  a  watch." 

"  But  order,  submission,  and  regularity  are  the  first  foundations  of  our 
Company,  my  dear  son." 

"  Alas,  father !  it  was  death,  not  life,  that  I  found  thus  organized.  In 
the  midst  of  this  destruction  of  every  generous  principle,  I  devoted 
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myself  to  scholastic  and  theological  studies  —  gloomy  studies  —  a  wily, 
menacing,  and  hostile  science  which,  always  awake  to  ideas  of  peril, 
contest,  and  war,  is  opposed  to  all  those  of  i)eacc,  progress,  and  lil>erty," 

"  Theology,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  sternly,  "  is  at  once 
a  l^uckler  and  a  sword, —  a  buckler,  to  protect  and  cover  the  Catholic 
faith ;  a  sword,  to  attack  and  combat  heresy." 

"And  yet,  father,  Christ  and  his  apostles  knew  not  this  subtle 
science ;  though  their  simple  and  touching  words  regenerated  mankind 
and  gave  freedom  to  slavery.  Does  not  the  divine  code  of  the  Gospel 
suffice  to  teach  men  to  love  one  another  ?  But,  alas !  far  from  speaking 
to  us  this  language,  our  attention  was  too  often  occupied  with  wars  of 
religion,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  flowed  in  honor  of  the  Lord  and 
for  the  destruction  of  heresy.  These  terrible  lessons  made  our  life  still 
moi'c  melancholy.  As  we  grew  near  to  manhood,  our  relations  at  the 
seminary  assumed  a  growing  character  of  bitterness,  jealousy,  and  sus- 
picion. The  habit  of  tale-bearing  against  each  other,  applied  to  more 
serious  subjects,  engendered  silent  hate  and  profound  resentments.  I 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  others.  All  of  us,  bowed  down 
for  years  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  passive  obedience,  unaccustomed  to 
reflection  or  free  will,  humble  and  trembling  before  our  superiors,  had 
the  same  pale,  dull,  colorless  disposition.  At  last  I  took  orders ;  once  a 
priest,  you  invited  me,  father,  to  enter  the  Company  of  Jesus,  or  rather, 
I  found  myself  insensibly  brought  to  this  determination.  How,  I  do 
not  know  For  a  long  time  before,  my  will  was  not  my  own.  I  went 
through  all  my  proofs :  the  most  terrible  was  decisive ;  for  some  months  I 
lived  in  the  silence  of  my  cell,  practicing  with  resignation  the  strange  and 
mechanical  exercises  that  you  ordered  me.  With  the  exception  of  your 
reverence,  nobody  approached  me  during  that  long  space  of  time ;  no 
human  voice  but  yours  sounded  in  my  ear.  Sometimes,  in  the  night,  I 
felt  vague  terrors ;  my  mind,  weakened  by  fasting,  austerity,  and  solitude, 
was  impressed  with  frightful  visions.  At  other  times,  on  the  contraiy, 
I  felt  a  sort  of  quiescence,  in  the  idea  that,  having  once  pronounced 
my  vows,  I  should  be  delivered  forever  from  the  burden  of  thought 
and  will.  Then  I  abandoned  myself  to  an  insurmountable  torpor,  like 
those  unfortunate  wretches  who,  surprised  by  a  snow-storm,  yield  to  a 
suicidal  repose.  Thus  I  awaited  the  fatal  moment.  At  last,  according 
to  the  rule  of  discipline,  nith  the  (leath-rattle  in  nnf  throaty  I  hastened  the 
moment  of  accomplishing  the  final  act  of  my  expiring  will  —  the  vow  to 
renounce  my  will  forever." 

"  Remember,  my  dear  son,"  replied  Father  d'Aigi-igny,  pale  and  tort- 
ured by  increasing  anguish,  ''remember,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  completion  of  your  vows,  I  offered,  according  to  the  rule 
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of  our  Company,  to  absolve  you  from  joining  us  — leaving  you  com- 
pletely  free,  for  we  accept  none  but  voluntary  vocations.'^ 

"It  is  true,  father,'^  answered  Gabriel,  with  sorrowful  bitterness, 
"  when,  worn  out  and  broken  by  three  months  of  solitude  and  trial,  I 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  move  a  step,  you  opened  the 
door  of  my  cell  and  said  to  me:  *  If  you  like,  rise  and  walk ;  you  are 
free  1 '  Alas !  I  had  no  more  strength.  The  only  desire  of  my  soul, 
inert  and  paralyzed  for  so  long  a  period,  was  the  repose  of  the  grave ; 
and,  pronouncing  those  irrevocable  vows,  I  fell,  like  a  corpse^  into  your 

hands." 

"  And  till  now,  my  dear  son,  you  have  never  failed  in  this  corpse-like 
obedience,— to  use  the  expression  of  our  glorious  founder,— because, 
the  more  absolute  this  obedience,  the  more  meritorious  it  must  be." 
After  a  moment's  silence,  Gabriel  resumed : 

''  You  had  always  concealed  from  me,  father,  the  true  ends  of  the 
society  into  which  I  entered.  I  was  asked  to  abandon  my  free  will  to 
my  superiors,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  My  vows  once  pronounced, 
I  was  to  be  in  your  hands  a  docile  and  obedient  instrument ;  but  I  was 
to  be  employed,  you  told  me,  in  a  holy,  great,  and  beauteous  work.  I 
believed  you,  father :  how  should  I  not  have  believed  you  ?  But  a  fatal 
event  changed  my  destiny  —  a  painful  malady  caused  by " 

"  My  son,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  interrupting  Gabriel,  "  it  is  use- 
less to  recall  these  circumstances." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,  I  must  recall  them.  I  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 
I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  any  of  the  facts  which  have  led  me  to  take 
the  immutable  resolution  that  I  am  about  to  announce  to  you." 

"  Speak  on,  my  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  frowning  ;  for  he  was 
much  alarmed  at  the  words  of  the  young  priest,  whose  cheeks,  until 
now  pale,  were  covered  with  a  deep  blush. 

"Six  months  before  my  departure  for  America,"  resumed  Gabriel, 
casting  down  his  eyes,  "  you  informed  me  that  I  was  destined  to  confess 
penitents ;  and,  to  prepare  me  for  that  sacred  ministry,  you  gave  me  a 
book." 

Gabriel  again  hesitated.    His  blushes  increased.    Father  d'Aigrigny 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  start  of  impatience  and  anger. 

"  You  gave  me  a  book,"  resumed  the  young  priest,  with  a  great  effort 
to  control  himself,  "  a  book  containing  questions  to  be  addressed  by  a 
confessor  to  youths  and  young  girls  and  married  women  when  they 
present  themselves  at  the  tribunal  of  penance.  My  God!"  added 
Gabriel,  shuddering  at  the  remembrance ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  that 
awful  moment.  It  was  night.  I  had  retired  to  my  chambeiF,  taking  with 
me  this  book,  composed,  you  told  me,  by  one  of  our  fathers  and  com- 
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pleted  by  a  holy  bishop.  Full  of  respect,  faith,  and  confidence,  I  opened 
those  pages.  At  first  I  did  not  understand  them ;  afterward  I  under- 
stood, and  then  I  was  seized  with  shame  and  horror,  struck  with  stupor, 
and  had  hardly  strength  to  close,  with  trembling  hand,  this  abominable 
volume.  I  ran  to  you,  father,  to  accuse  myself  of  having  involuntarily 
cast  my  eyes  on  those  nameless  pages,  which  by  mistake  you  had 
placed  in  my  hands.^ 

'' Remem>)cr  also,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  gravely, 
"  that  I  calmed  your  scruples,  and  told  you  that  a  priest,  who  is  h^ound 
to  hrnr  everything  under  the  seal  of  confession,  must  be  a>)le  to  hiow 
and  appreciate  everything ;  and  that  our  Company  imposes  the  task  of 
reading  tliis  (^omprudhim^  as  a  classieal  work,  upon  young  deacons,  serai- 
nai'ists,  and  priests  who  are  destined  to  be  eonfessors." 

"  I  believed  you,  father.  In  me  the  habit  of  inert  obedience  was  so 
powerful  and  I  was  so  unaccustomed  to  independent  reflection  that, 
notwithstanding  my  horror  (with  which  I  now  reproached  myself  as 
with  a  crime),  I  took  the  volume  back  into  my  chamber  and  read.  Oh, 
father !  what  a  dreadful  revelation  of  criminal  fancies,  guilty  of  guiltiest 
in  their  refinement !  " 

''  You  speak  of  this  book  in  blamable  terms,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny 
severely ;  "  you  were  the  victim  of  a  too  lively  imagination.  It  is  to  it 
that  you  must  attribute  this  fatal  impression,  and  not  to  an  excellent 
work,  irreproachable  for  its  special  purpose,  and  duly  authorized  by  the 
Church.    You  are  not  able  to  judge  of  such  a  production." 

"  I  will  speak  of  it  no  more,  father,"  said  Gabriel ;  and  he  thus 
resumed :  "  A  long  illness  followed  that  terrible  night.  Many  times 
they  feared  for  my  reason.  When  I  recovered,  the  past  appeared  to  me 
like  a  painful  dream.  You  told  me  then,  father,  that  I  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  certain  functions ;  and  it  was  then  that  I  earnestly  entreated  you  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  the  American  missions.  After  having  long  refused 
my  prayer,  you  at  length  consented.  From  my  childhood  I  had  always 
lived  in  the  college  or  seminary,  in  a  state  of  continual  restraint  and 
subjection.  By  constantly  holding  down  my  head  and  eyes,  I  had  lost 
the  habit  of  contemplating  the  heavens  and  the  splendors  of  nature. 
But,  oh !  what  deep  religious  happiness  I  felt  when  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly transported  to  the  center  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  seas, 
half-way  between  the  ocean  and  the  sky;  I  seemed  to  come  forth 
from  a  place  of  thick  darkness ;  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  I  felt 
my  heart  beat  freely  in  my  bosom ;  for  the  first  time  I  felt  myself  mas- 
ter of  my  own  thoughts,  and  ventured  to  examine  my  past  life,  as  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  one  looks  down  into  a  gloomy  vale.  Then 
strange  doubts  rose  within  me.    I  asked  myself  by  what  right  and  for 
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what  end  any  being  had  so  long  repressed,  almost  annihilated,  the  exer- 
cise of  ray  will,  of  my  liberty,  of  my  reason,  since  God  had  endowed 
me  with  these  gifts.  But  I  said  to  myself  that  perhajjs  one  day  the 
great,  beauteous,  and  holy  work,  in  which  I  was  to  have  my  share, 
would  be  revealed  to  me,  and  would  recompense  me  for  my  obedience 
and  resignation." 

At  this  moment  Rodin  reentered  the  room.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
questioned  him  with  a  significant  look.  The  Sorh^s  approached,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  Gabriel  could  not  hear : 

"  Nothing  serious.  It  was  only  to  inform  me  that  Marshal  Simon's 
father  is  arrived  at  M.  Hardy's  factory." 

Th(Mi,  glancing  at  Gabriel,  Rodin  appeared  to  interrogate  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  who  hung  his  head  with  a  desponding  air.  Yet  he  resumed, 
again  addressing  Gabriel,  while  Rodin  took  his  old  place,  with  his  elbow 
on  the  chimney-piece  : 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  son.  I  am  anxious  to  leai-n  what  resolution  you 
have  adopted." 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment,  father  I  arrived  at  Charleston.  The 
superior  of  our  establishment  in  that  place,  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
doubts  as  to  the  objects  of  om*  society,  took  upon  himself  to  clear  them 
up,  and  unveiled  it  all  to  me  with  alarming  frankness.  He  told  me  the 
tendency — not  perhaps  of  all  the  members  of  the  Company,  for  a  great 
number  must  have  shared  my  ignorance,  but  the  objects  which  our  lead- 
ers have  pertinaciously  kept  in  view  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Order.  I  was  terrified.  I  read  the  casuists.  Oh,  father !  that  was  a  new 
and  dreadful  revelation,  when,  at  every  page,  I  read  the  excuse  and 
justification  of  robbery,  slander,  adultery,  perjury,  murder,  regicide. 
When  I  considered  that  I,  a  priest  of  a  God  of  charity,  justice,  pardon, 
and  love,  was  to  belong  henceforth  to  a  Company  whose  chiefs  professed 
and  gloried  in  such  doctrines,  I  made  a  solemn  oath  to  break  forever 
the  ties  which  bound  me  to  it." 

On  these  words  of  Gabriel,  Father  (i'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  exchanged 
a  look  of  terror.    All  was  lost ;  their  prey  had  escaped  them. 

Deeply  moved  l^y  the  remembrances  he  recalled,  Gabriel  did  not  per- 
ceive the  action  of  the  reverend  father  and  the  Socins^  and  thus  continued : 

"  In  spite  of  my  resolution,  father,  to  quit  the  Company,  the  discovery 
I  had  made  was  very  painful  to  me.  Oh !  believe  me,  for  the  honest 
and  loving  soul  nothing  is  more  frightful  than  to  have  to  renounce  what 
it  has  long  respected !  I  suffered  so  much  that,  when  I  thought  of  the 
dangers  of  my  mission,  I  hoped  with  a  secret  joy  that  God  would  per- 
haps take  me  to  himself  under  these  circumstances ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  watched  over  me  with  providential  solicitude." 
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As  he  said  this,  Gabriel  felt  a  thrill,  for  he  remembered  a  mysterious 
woman  who  had  saved  his  life  in  America.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
he  resumed :  "  My  mission  terminated,  I  returned  hither  to  beg,  father, 
that  you  would  release  me  from  my  vows.  Many  times,  but  in  vain,  I 
solicited  an  interview.  Yesterday  it  pleased  Providence  that  I  should 
have  a  long  conversation  with  my  adopted  mother ;  from  her  I  learned 
the  trick  by  which  my  vocation  had  been  forced  upon  me,  and  the  sac- 
rilegious abuse  of  the  confessional  by  which  she  had  been  induced 
to  intrust  to  other  persons  the  orphans  that  a  dying  mother  had  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  an  honest  soldier.  You  understand,  father,  that,  if 
even  I  had  before  hesitated  to  break  these  bonds,  what  I  heard  yester- 
day must  have  rendered  my  decision  irrevocable.  But  at  this  solemn 
moment,  father,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  accuse  the  whole 
society ;  many  simple,  credulous,  and  confiding  men  like  myself  must, 
no  doubt,  form  part  of  it.  Docile  instruments,  they  see  not  in  their 
blindness  the  work  to  which  they  are  destined.  I  pity  them,  and  pray 
God  to  enlighten  them  as  he  has  enlightened  me." 

"  So,  my  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  rising  with  livid  and  despair- 
ing look,  "  you  come  to  ask  of  me  to  break  the  ties  which  attach  you 
to  the  society  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father ;  you  received  my  vows — it  is  for  you  to  release  me  from 
them." 

"  So,  my  son,  you  understand  that  engagements  once  freely  taken  by 
you  are  now  to  be  considered  as  null  and  void  ? " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  So,  my  son,  there  is  to  be  henceforth  nothing  in  common  between 
you  and  our  Company  ?  " 

"No,  father — since  I  request  you  to  absolve  me  of  my  vows." 

"  But,  you  know,  my  son,  that  the  society  may  release  you — but  that 
you  cannot  release  yourself." 

"  The  step  I  take  proves  to  you,  father,  the  importance  I  attach  to  an 
oath,  since  I  come  to  you  to  release  me  from  it.  Nevertheless,  were  you 
to  refuse  me,  I  should  not  think  myself  bound  in  the  eyes  of  God  or 
man." 

"  It  is  perfectly  clear,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  his  voice 
expiring  upon  his  lips,  so  deep  was  his  despair. 

Suddenly,  while  Gabriel,  with  downcast  eyes,  waited  for  the  answer 
of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  remained  mute  and  motionless,  Rodin  ap- 
peared struck  with  a  new  idea,  on  perceiving  that  the  reverend  father 
still  held  in  his  hand  the  note  written  in  pencil.  The  Socius  hastily 
approached  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  with  a  look 
of  doubt  and  alarm :  "  Have  you  not  read  my  note  t " 
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"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  answer  the  reverend  father  mechanically. 
Rodin  appeared  to  make  a  great  effort  to  repress  a  movement  of  vio- 
lent rage.    Then  he  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  calm  voice :  "  Read 
it  now." 

Hardly  had  the  reverend  father  cast  his  eyes  npon  this  note  than  a 
sudden  ray  of  hope  illuminated  his  hitherto  despairing  countenance. 
Prossing  the  hand  of  the  SocIhs  with  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude,  he 
said  to  him  in  a  low  voice : 
''  You  are  right ;  Gabriel  is  ours." 


CHAPTER  V 


THE     CHANGE 


EFORE  again  addressing  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny  care- 
fully reflected;  and  his  countenance,  lately  so  disturbed, 
became  gradually  once  more  serene.  He  appeared  to  medi- 
tate and  calculate  the  effects  of  the  eloquence  he  was  about 
to  employ,  upon  an  excellent  and  safe  theme,  which  the  SoeiuSj  struck 
with  the  danger  of  the  situation,  had  suggested  in  a  few  lines  rapidly 
written  with  a  pencil,  and  which,  in  his  despair,  the  reverend  father  had 
at  first  neglected. 

Rodin  resumed  his  post  of  observation  near  the  mantel-piece,  on 
which  he  leaned  his  elbow,  after  casting  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  a  glance 
of  disdainful  and  angry  superiority,  accompanied  by  a  significant  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

After  this  involuntary  manifestation,  which  was  luckily  not  per- 
ceived by  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  Socins  resumed 
its  icy  calmness,  and  his  flabby  eyelids,  raised  a  moment  with  anger 
and  impatience,  fell  and  half  veiled  his  little  dull  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Father  d'Aigi'igny,  notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  speech,  notwithstanding  the  seduction  of  his 
exquisite  manners,  his  agreeable  features,  and  the  exterior  of  an 
accomplished  and  refined  man  of  the  world,  was  often  subdued  and 
govei-ned  by  the  unpitjdng  firmness,  the  diabolical  craft  and  depth  of 
Rodin,  the  old,  repulsive,  dirty,  miserably  dressed  man,  who  seldom 
al jandoned  his  humble  part  of  secretary  and  mute  auditor. 

The  influence  of  education  is  so  powerful  that  Gabriel,  notwith- 
standing the  formal  rupture  he  had  just  provoked,  felt  himself  still 
intimidated  in  presence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  waited  with  painful 
anxiety  for  the  answer  of  the  reverend  father  to  his  express  demand  to 
1)0  released  from  his  vows. 

His  reverence,  having  doubtless  regularly  laid  his  plan  of  attack,  at 
length  broke  silence,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  gave  to  his  countenance,  lately 
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so  8('V(n-o  and  in-itat(Ml,  a  touching  (*xi)n\ssion  of  kiudiioss,  and  said  to 
(la])ri('l  in  an  affectionate  voice: 

''  Forgive  me,  my  dear  son,  tor  having  kept  silence  so  long;  but  your 


abrupt  determination  has  so  stunned  mo,  and  has  raised  within  me  so 
many  painful  thoughts,  that  I  have  had  to  reflect  for  sonu^  moments,  to 
try  and  pein'trate  the  cause  of  this  rupture,  and  I  think  I  have  sue- 
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ceeded.  You  have  well  considered,  my  dear  son,  the  serious  nature  of 
th(^  step  you  are  taking  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  father." 

^'  And  you  have  absolutely  decided  to  abandon  the  society,  even 
against  my  will  ?  " 

''  It  would  be  painful  to  me,  father ;  but  I  must  resign  myself  to  it." 

''  It  should  be  very  painful  to  you,  indeed,  my  dear  son ;  for  you  took 
the  irrevocable  vow  freely,  and  this  vow,  according  to  our  statutes,  binds 
you  not  to  quit  the  society  unless  with  the  consent  of  your  superiors." 

**  I  did  not  then  know,  father,  the  nature  of  the  engagement  I  took. 
More  enlightened  now,  I  ask  to  withdraw  myself ;  my  only  desire  is  to 
obtain  a  curacy  in  some  village  far  from  Paris.  I  feel  an  irresistible 
vocation  for  such  humble  and  useful  functions.  In  the  country  there 
is  so  much  misery,  and  such  ignorance  of  all  that  could  contribute  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  that  his  existence 
is  as  unhappy  as  that  of  a  negro  slave ;  for  what  liberty  has  he  ?  and 
what  instruction  ?  Oh !  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  God's  help,  I  might, 
as  a  village  curate,  render  some  services  to  humanity.  It  would  there- 
fore be  painful  to  me,  father,  to  see  you  refuse " 

"  Be  satisfied,  my  son,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny ;  ''  I  will  no  longer 
seek  to  combat  your  desire  to  separate  yourself  from  us." 

"  Then,  father,  you  release  me  from  my  vows  ?  " 

''  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  my  dear  son ;  but  I  will  write  imme- 
diately to  Rome  to  ask  the  necessary  authority  from  our  general." 

"  I  thank  you,  father." 

"  Soon,  my  dear  son,  you  will  be  delivered  from  these  bonds,  which 
you  deem  so  heavy ;  and  the  men  you  abandon  will  not  the  less  continue 
to  pray  for  you  that  Grod  may  preserve  you  from  still  greater  wander- 
ings. You  think  youi'self  released  with  regard  to  us,  my  dear  son,  but 
we  do  not  think  ourselves  released  with  regard  to  you.  It  is  not  thus 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  paternal  attachment.  What  would 
you  have  ?  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  bound  to  our  children  by  the 
very  benefits  with  which  we  have  loaded  them.  You  were  poor,  and  an 
orphan ;  we  stretched  out  our  arms  to  you  as  much  from  the  interest 
you  deserved,  my  dear  son,  as  to  spare  your  excellent  adopted  mother 
too  great  a  burden." 

*'  Father,"  said  Gabriel,  with  suppressed  emotion,**  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

^'  I  wish  to  believe  so,  my  dear  son.  For  long  years  we  gave  to  you, 
as  to  our  beloved  child,  food  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  pleases  you 
now  to  renounce  and  abandon  us.  Not  only  do  we  consent  to  it,  but 
now  that  I  have  penetrated  the  true  motives  of  your  rupture  with  us, 
it  is  my  duty  to  release  you  from  your  vow." 
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"  Of  what  motives  do  you  speak,  father  ? " 

''Alas!  my  dear  son,  I  understand  your  fears.  Dangers  menace 
us — you  know  it  well." 

"  Dangers,  father  f "  cried  Gabriel. 

''  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  son,  that  you  should  not  be  aware  that 
since  the  fall  of  our  legitimate  sovereigns,  our  natural  protectors,  revo- 
lutionary impiety  becomes  daily  more  and  more  threatening.  We  are 
oppressed  with  persecutions.  I  can,  therefore,  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate, my  dear  son,  the  motive  which,  under  such  circumstances,  induces 
you  to  separate  from  iis." 

"  Father ! "  cried  Gabriel,  with  as  much  indignation  as  grief,  "  you  do 
not  think  that  of  me — you  cannot  think  it." 

Without  noticing  the  protestation  of  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
continued  his  imaginary  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  Company,  which, 
far  from  being  really  in  peril,  was  already  beginning  secretly  to  recover 
its  influence. 

"  Oh !  if  our  Company  were  now  as  powerful  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,"  resumed  the  reverend  father ;  "  if  it  were  still  surrounded  by  the 
respect  and  homage  which  are  due  to  it  from  all  true  believers ;  in  spite 
of  the  abominable  cahimnies  with  which  we  are  assailed,  then,  my  dear 
son,  we  should  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  release  you  from  your  vows, 
and  have  rather  endeavored  to  open  yom'  eyes  to  the  light  and  save  you 
from  the  fatal  delusion  to  which  you  are  a  prey  But  now  that  we  are 
weak,  oppressed,  threatened  on  every  side,  it  is  our  duty,  it  is  an  act  of 
charity,  not  to  force  you  to  share  in  perils  from  which  you  have  the 
prudence  to  wish  to  withdraw  yourself." 

So  saying,  Father  d'Aigrigny  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  his  SociuSy  who 
answered  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  accompanied  by  a  movement  of 
impatience  that  seemed  to  say :  ''  Go  on !  go  on ! " 

Gabriel  was  quite  overcome.  There  was  not  in  the  whole  world  a 
heart  more  generous,  loyal,  and  brave  than  his.  We  may  judge  of  what 
he  must  have  suffered  on  hearing  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  thus 
misinterpreted. 

''  Father,"  he  resumed,  in  an  agitated  voice,  while  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "  your  words  are  cruel  and  unjust.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a 
coward." 

"  No,"  said  Rodin,  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice,  addressing  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny, and  pointing  to  Gabriel  with  a  disdainful  look;  " your  dear  son 
is  only  prudent." 

These  words  from  Rodin  made  Gabriel  start ;  a  slight  blush  colored 
his  pale  cheeks ;  his  large  and  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  a  generous  anger ; 
then,  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  Christian  humility  and  resignation,  he 
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conquered  this  irritable  impulse,  hung  down  his  head,  and,  too  much 
agitated  to  reply,  remained  silent  and  brushed  away  an  unseen  tear. 

This  tear  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Socius.  He  saw  in  it,  no 
doubt,  a  favorable  symptom,  for  he  exchanged  a  glance  of  satisfaction 
with  Father  d'Aigrigny  The  latter  was  about  to  touch  on  a  question 
of  great  interest,  so,  notwithstanding  his  self-command,  his  voice  trem- 
bled slightly;  but  encouraged,  or  rather  pushed  on  by  a  look  from 
Rodin,  who  had  become  extremely  attentive,  he  said  to  Gabriel : 

"  Another  motive  obliges  us  not  to  hesitate  in  releasing  you  from  your 
vow,  my  dear  son.  It  is  a  question  of  pure  delicacy.  You  probably 
learned  yesterday,  from  your  adopted  mother,  that  you  will  perhaps  be 
called  upon  to  take  possession  of  an  inheritance,  of  which  the  value  is 
unknown." 

Gabriel  raised  his  head  hastily,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  : 

"As  I  have  already  stated  to  M.  Rodin,  my  adoi)ted  mother  only 
talked  of  her  scruples  of  conscience,  and  I  was  completely  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  inheritance  of  which  you  speak." 

The  expression  of  indifference  with  which  the  young  priest  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  was  remarked  by  Rodin. 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny.  "  You  are  not  aware  of  it  — I 
believe  you — though  all  appearances  would  tend  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
to  prove,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  inheritance  was  not  uncon- 
nected with  your  resolution  to  separate  from  us." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  father." 

"  It  is  very  simple.  Your  rupture  with  us  would  then  have  two  mo- 
tives.   First,  we  are  in  danger,  and  you  think  it  prudent  to  leave  us " 

"Father " 

"  Allow  me  to  finish,  my  dear  son,  and  come  to  the  second  motive.  If 
I  am  deceived,  you  can  tell  me  so.  These  are  the  facts.  Formerly,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  your  family,  of  which  you  know  nothing,  might  one 
day  leave  you  some  property,  you  made,  in  return  for  the  care  bestowed 
on  you  by  the  Company,  a  free  gift  of  all  you  might  hereafter  possess, 
not  to  us,  but  to  the  poor,  of  whom  we  are  the  born  shepherds." 

"Well,  father?"  asked  Gabriel,  not  seeing  to  what  this  preamble 
tended. 

"Well,  my  dear  son,  now  that  you  are  sm-e  of  enjoying  a  compe- 
tency, you  wish,  no  doubt,  by  separating  from  us,  to  annul  this  donation 
made  under  other  circumstances." 

"  To  speak  plainly,  you  violate  your  oath,  because  we  are  persecuted, 
and  because  you  wish  to  take  back  your  gifts,"  added  Rodin  in  a  sharp 
voice,  as  if  to  describe  in  the  clearest  and  plainest  manner  the  situation 
of  Gabriel  with  regard  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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At  this  infamous  accusation,  Gabriel  could  only  raise  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaim,  with  an  expression  of  despair:  ^^Oh, 
Heaven ! " 

Once  more  exchanging  a  look  of  intelligence  with  Rodin,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  said  to  him,  in  a  severe  tone,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his 
too  savage  frankness : 

"  I  tliink  you  go  too  far.  Our  dear  son  could  only  have  acted  in  the 
base  and  cowardly  manner  you  suggest,  had  he  known  his  position  as 
an  heir;  but,  since  he  aflfirms  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
him — in  spite  of  appearances." 

"  Father,"  said  Gabriel,  pale,  agitated,  trembling,  and  with  half -sup- 
pressed grief  and  indignation,  "  I  thank  you,  at  least,  for  having  sus- 
pended your  judgment.  No,  I  am  not  a  coward ;  for  Heaven  is  my 
witness,  that  I  knew  of  no  danger  to  which  the  society  was  exposed. 
Nor  am  I  base  and  avaricious;  for  Heaven  is  also  my  witness,  that  only 
at  this  moment  I  learn  from  you,  father,  that  I  may  be  destined  to 
inherit  property,  and ^ 

''  One  word,  my  dear  son.  It  is  quite  lately  that  I  became  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  by  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world,"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  interrupting  Gabriel ;  "  and  that  was  thanks  to  some  family 
papers  which  your  adopted  mother  had  given  to  her  confessor,  and 
which  were  intrusted  to  us  when  you  entered  our  college.  A  little 
before  your  return  from  America,  in  arranging  the  archives  of  the  Com- 
pany, your  file  of  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  father-attorney.  It 
was  examined,  and  we  thus  learned  that  one  of  your  paternal  ancestors, 
to  whom  the  house  in  which  we  now  are  belonged,  left  a  will  which  is 
to  be  opened  to-day  at  noon.  Yesterday,  we  believed  you  one  of  us; 
our  statutes  command  that  we  should  possess  nothing  of  our  own ;  you 
had  corroborated  those  statutes,  by  a  donation  in  favor  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor — which  we  administer  It  was  no  longer  you,  therefore,  but 
the  Company,  which,  in  my  person,  presented  itself  as  the  inheritor  in 
your  place,  furnished  with  your  titles,  which  I  have  here  ready  in  order. 
But  now,  my  dear  son,  that  you  separate  from  us,  you  must  present 
yom'self  in  your  own  name.  We  came  here  as  the  representatives 
of  the  poor,  to  whom  in  former  days  you  piously  abandoned  what- 
ever goods  might  fall  to  your  share.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  hope 
of  a  fortune  changes  your  sentiments.  You  are  free  to  resume  your 
gifts." 

Gabriel  had  hstened  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  painful  impatience. 
At  length  he  exclaimed : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  father,  that  you  think  me  capable  of  canceling 
a  donation  freely  made  in  favor  of  the  Company,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
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for  my  education  ?    You  believe  me  infamous  enough  to  break  my  won! 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  a  modest  patrimony  ? " 

''  This  patrimony,  my  dear  son,  may  be  small ;  but  it  may  also  be 
con-siderable." 

*^  Well,  father !  if  it  were  a  king's  fortune,"  cried  Gabriel,  with  proud 
and  noble  indifference,  ^^  I  should  not  speak  otherwise ;  and  I  have,  I 
think,  the  right  to  be  believed.  Listen  to  my  fixed  resolution.  The 
Company  to  which  I  belong  runs,  you  say,  great  dangers.  I  will  inquire 
into  these  dangers.  Should  they  prove  threatening, — strong  in  the 
determination  which  morally  separates  me  from  you, — I  will  not  leave 
you  till  I  see  the  end  of  your  perils.  As  for  the  inheritance,  of  which 
you  believe  me  so  desirous,  I  resign  it  to  you  formally,  father,  as  I  once 
freely  promised.  My  only  wish  is  that  this  property  may  be  employed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  amoimt  of 
this  fortune,  but,  large  or  small,  it  belongs  to  the  Company,  because  I 
have  thereto  pledged  my  word.  I  have  told  you,  father,  that  my  chief 
desire  is  to  obtain  a  humble  curacy  in  some  poor  village — poor,  above 
all—  because  there  my  services  will  be  most  useful.  Thus,  father,  when 
a  man  who  never  spoke  a  falsehood  in  his  life  affirms  to  you  that  he 
only  sighs  for  so  humble  an  existence,  you  ought,  I  think,  to  believe 
him  incapable  of  snatching  back,  from  motives  of  avarice,  gifts  already 
made." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  had  now  as  much  trouble  to  restrain  his  joy  as  he 
before  had  to  conceal  his  terror.  He  appeared,  however,  tolerably  calm, 
and  said  to  Gabriel : 

''  I  did  not  expect  less  from  you,  my  dear  son." 
Then  he  made  a  sign  to  Rodin  to  invite  him  to  interpose.  The  lat- 
ter perfectly  understood  his  superior.  He  left  the  chimney,  drew  near 
to  Gabriel  and  leaned  against  the  table,  upon  which  stood  paper  and 
inkstand.  Then,  beginning  mechanically  to  beat  the  tattoo  with  the 
tips  of  his  coarse  fingers,  in  all  their  array  of  flat  and  dirty  nails,  he 
said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny : 

"  All  this  is  very  fine  !  but  your  dear  son  gives  you  no  security  for 
the  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  except  an  oath,  and  that,  we  know,  is  of 
little  value." 

''Sir!  "cried  Gabriel. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Rodin  coldly  "  The  law  does  not  acknowledge  our 
existence,  and  therefore  can  take  no  cognizance  of  donations  made  in 
favor  of  the  Company.  You  might  resume  to-morrow  what  you  are 
pleased  to  give  us  to-day." 

''  But  my  oath,  sir  !  "  cried  Gabriel. 
Rodin  looked  at  him  fixedly  as  he  answered :  "  Your  oath  ?    Did  you 
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not  swear  eternal  obedience  to  the  Company,  and  never  to  separate  from 
us  ?  —  and  of  what  weight  now  are  these  oaths  ? " 

For  a  moment  Gabriel  was  embarrassed;  but,  feeling  how  false  was 
this  logic,  he  rose,  calm  and  dignified,  went  to  seat  himself  at  the  desk, 
took  up  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

''  B(>f(>re  God,  who  sees  and  hears  me,  and  in  presence  of  you,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and 
M.  Rodin,  I  renew  and  confirm,  freely  and  voluntarily,  the  absolute  donation  made  by 
me  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  person  of  the  said  Father  d'Aij^rigny,  of  all  the 
property  which  may  hereafter  belong  to  me,  whatever  may  be  its  value.  I  swear,  on  pain 
of  infamy,  to  perform  this  irrevocable  promise,  whose  accomplishment  I  regard,  in  my 
soul  and  conscience,  as  the  discharge  of  a  debt  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  pious  duty. 

'*  This  donation  having  for  its  object  the  acknowledgment  of  past  services  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  no  future  occurrences  can  at  all  modify  it.  For  the  very  reason  that 
I  know  I  could  one  day  legally  cancel  the  present  free  and  deUberate  act,  I  declare  that 
if  over  I  were  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  I  should  deserve 
the  contempt  and  horror  of  all  honest  people. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  written  this  paper,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  in  Paris, 
immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  testament  of  one  of  my  paternal  ancestors. 

**  Gabriel  de  Rennepont." 

As  he  arose,  the  young  priest  delivered  this  document  to  Rodin, 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  Socius  read  it  attentively,  and,  still 
impassible,  answered,  as  he  looked  at  Gabriel :  "  Well,  it  is  a  written 
oath  —  that  is  all." 

Gabriel  dwelt  stupefied  at  the  audacity  Of  Rodin,  who  ventured  to 
tell  him  that  this  document,  in  which  he  renewed  his  donation  in  so 
noble,  generous,  and  spontaneous  a  manner,  was  not  at  all  sufficient.  The 
Sonus  was  the  first  again  to  break  the  silence,  and  he  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  his  usual  cool  impudence : 

"  One  of  two  things  must  be.  Either  your  dear  son  means  to  render 
this  donation  absolutely  valuable  and  irrevocable, —  or " 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  interrupting  him,  and  hardly  able  to  restrain 
himself,  "  spare  yourself  and  me  such  a  shameful  supposition." 

'^  Well,  then,"  resumed  Rodin,  impassible  as  ever,  ^'  as  you  are  per- 
fectly decided  to  make  this  donation  a  serious  reality,  what  objection 
can  you  have  to  secure  it  legally  ? " 

''  None,  sir,"  said  Gabriel  bitterly,  "  since  my  written  and  sworn  promise 
will  not  suffice  you." 

'*  My  dear  sou,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  affectionately,  "  if  this  were  a 
donation  for  my  own  advantage,  believe  me,  I  should  require  no  better 
security  than  your  word.  But  I  am  here,  as  it  were,  the  agent  of  the 
society,  or  rather  the  trustee  of  the  poor,  who  will  profit  by  your  gen- 
erosity. For  the  sake  of  humanity,  therefore,  we  cannot  secure  this  gift 
by  too  many  legal  precautions,  so  that  the  unfortunate  objects  of  our 
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care  may  have  certainty  instead  of  vague  hopes  to  depend  upon.  God 
may  call  you  to  him  at  any  moment,  and  who  shall  say  that  your  heirs 
will  be  so  ready  to  keep  the  oath  you  have  taken  ?  ^ 

''  You  are  right,  father,"  said  Gabriel  sadly ;  "  I  had  not  thought  of 
the  case  of  death,  which  is  yet  so  probable." 

Hereupon,  Samuel  opened  the  door  of  the  room  and  said : 

'^  G(^ntlemen,  the  notary  has  just  arrived.  Shall  I  show  him  in  ?  At 
ten  o'clock  precisely  the  door  of  the  house  will  be  opened." 

"  We  are  the  more  glad  to  see  the  notary,"  said  Rodin,  "  as  we  just 
happen  to  have  some  business  with  him.    Pray  ask  him  to  walk  in." 

^'  I  will  bring  him  to  you  instantly,"  replied  Samuel,  as  he  went  out. 

"  Here  is  a  notary,"  said  Rodin  to  Gabriel.  "  If  you  have  still  the 
same  intentions,  you  can  legalize  your  donation  in  presence  of  this  pub- 
lic officer,  and  thus  save  yourself  from  a  great  burden  for  the  future." 

'^  Sir,"  said  Gabriel,  "  happen  what  may,  I  am  as  irrevocably  engaged 
by  this  written  promise,  which  I  beg  you  to  keep,  father," — and  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Father  d'Aigrigny, —  "  as  by  the  legal  document 
which  I  am  about  to  sign,"  he  added,  turning  to  Rodin. 

"  Silence,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny ;  "  here  is  the  notary," 
just  as  the' latter  entered  the  room. 

During  the  interview  of  the  administrative  ofl&cer  with  Rodin, 
Gabriel,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny,  we  shall  conduct  the  reader  to  the 
interior  of  the  walled-up  house. 


CHAPTER    VI 


THE    RED    ROOM 


S  Samuel  had  said,  the  door  of  the  walled-up  house  had  just 

been  disencumbered  of  the  bricks,  load,  and  iron  which  had 

hidden  it  from  view,  and  its  panels  of  carved  oak  appeared 

as  fresh  and  sound  as  on  the  day  when  they  had  first  been 

withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  air  and  time. 

The  laborers,  having  completed  theii-  work,  stood  waiting  upon  the 
steps,  as  impatient  and  curious  as  the  notary's  clerk,  who  had  superin- 
tended the  operation,  when  they  saw  Samuel  slowly  advancing  across 
the  garden  with  a  great  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  old  man  when  he  had  reached  the  steps, 
"  your  work  is  finished.  The  master  of  this  gentleman  will  pay  you, 
and  I  have  only  to  show  you  out  by  the  street-door." 

'*  Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  the  clerk,  "  just  think  a  bit.  We 
are  just  at  tjie  most  interesting  and  curious  moment ;  I  and  these  hon- 
est masons  are  burning  to  see  the  interior  of  this  mysterious  house,  and 
you  would  be  cruel  enough  to  send  us  away  ?    Impossible  ! " 

"  I  regret  the  necessity,  sir,  but  so  it  must  be.  I  must  be  the  first  to 
enter  this  dwelling,  absolutely  alone,  before  introducing  the  heirs,  in 
order  to  read  the  will." 

"  And  who  gave  you  such  ridiculous  and  barbarous  orders  I "  cried 
the  clerk,  singularly  disappointed. 

"  My  father,  sir." 

''  A  most  respectable  authority,  no  doubt ;  but  come,  my  worthy 
guardian,  my  excellent  guardian,"  resumed  the  clerk,  "  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  let  us  just  take  a  peep  in  at  the  door  " 

''  Yes,  yes,  sir,  only  a  peep ! "  cried  the  heroes  of  the  trowel,  with  a 
supplicating  air. 

"  It  is  disagreeable  to  have  to  refuse  you,  gentlemen,"  answered 
Samuel ;  "  but  I  cannot  open  this  door  until  I  am  alone." 

The  masons,  seeing  the  inflexibility  of  the  old  man,  unwillingly 
descended  the  steps ;  but  the  clerk  had  resolved  to  dispute  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  and  exclaimed :  "  I  shall  wait  for  my  master.    I  do  not 
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leave  the  house  without  him.  He  may  want  me ;  and  whether  I  remain 
on  these  steps  or  elsewhere  can  l)e  of  little  consequence  to  yoii,  my 
worthy  keeper  " 

The  elerk  was  interrupted  in  his  appeal  by  his  master  himself,  who 
called  out,  from  the  farther  side  of  the  court-yard,  with  an  air  of  Vjusi- 
ness  : 

"  M.  Piston  !  quick^  M.  Piston  j  come  directly  !  ^ 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  want  with  me  f "  cried  the  clerk,  in  a  passion. 
"  He  calls  me  just  at  the  moment  when  I  might  have  seen  something.^ 

"  M.  Piston,"  resumed  the  voice,  approaching,  ''  do  you  not  hear?" 
While  Samuel  let  out  th(^  masons,  the  clerk  saw,  through  a  clump 
of  trees,  his  master  running  toward  him  bareheaded,  and  with  an  air  of 
singular  haste  and  importance.  The  clerk  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
the  steps  to  answer  the  notary's  summons,  toward  whom  he  went  with 
a  very  bad  grace. 

^^  Sir,  sir,"  said  M.  Dumesnil,  *^  I  have  been  calling  you  this  hour,  with 
all  my  might." 

"  I  did  not  hear  you,  sir,"  said  M.  Piston. 

"  You  must  be  deaf,  then.    Have  you  any  change  about  you  f " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  clerk,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  go  instantly  to  the  nearest  stamp-oflSce  and 
fetch  me  three  or  four  large  sheets  of  stamped  paper  to  draw  up  a  deed. 
Run  !  it  is  wanted  directly." 

"  Yes,  sii',"  said  the  clerk,  casting  a  rueful  and  regretful  glance  at  the 
door  of  the  walled-up  house. 

"  But  make  haste,  will  you,  M.  Piston,"  said  the  notary 

^'  I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  to  get  any  stamped  paper." 

"  Here  is  the  keeper,"  replied  M.  Dumesnil.  "  He  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  tell  you." 

At  this  instant  Samuel  was  returning,  after  showing  the  masons 
out  by  the  street-door. 

''  Sir,"  said  the  notary  to  him,  "  will  you  please  to  tell  me  where  we 
can  get  stamped  paper  ?  " 

''  Close  by,  sir,"  answered  Samuel ;  "  in  the  tobacconist's,  No.  17  Rue 
Vieille  du  Temple." 

"  You  hear,  M.  Piston  ?  "  said  the  notary  to  his  clerk ;  ''  you  can  get 
the  stamps  at  the  tobacconist's,  No,  17  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple.  Be 
quick !  for  this  deed  must  be  executed  immediately,  before  the  opening 
of  the  will.     Time  presses." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  I  will  make  haste,"  answered  the  elerk  discontent- 
edly, as  he  followed  his  master,  who  hurried  back  into  the  room  where 
he  had  left  Rodin,  Gabriel,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
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Diirintr  tliis  tinii*  Samuel,  asroiidiiig-  the  stri)s,  had  reached  the  door, 
now  <l^<^eneuml>ered  of  the  stone,  iron,  and  lead  with  which  it  had  bei^n 
})l()ek(Ml  up.    It  was  witli  deep  emotion  that  the  old  man,  having  selected 


tV(nn  his  bunch  of  keys  the  one  he  wanted,  inserted  it  in  the  key-bole 
and  made  the  door  tui'n  uj)on  its  hinges. 

Immediately  Ik^  felt  on  his  lace  a  emient  ol  damp,  cold  air,  like 
that  which  exhales  from  a  cellar  suddenly  opened. 
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Having  carefully  reclosed  and  double-locked  the  door,  the  Jew 
advanced  along  the  hall,  lighted  by  a  glass  trefoil  over  the  arch  of  the 
door.  The  panes  had  lost  their  transparency  by  the  eflfect  of  time,  and 
now  had  the  appearance  of  ground-glass. 

This  hall,  paved  with  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
was  vast,  sonorous,  and  contained  a  broad  staircase  leading  to  the  first 
story.  The  walls  of  smooth  stone  offered  not  the  least  appearance  of 
decay  or  dampness ;  the  stair-rail  of  wrought  iron  presented  no  traces 
of  rust ;  it  was  inserted,  just  above  the  bottom  step,  into  a  column  of 
gray  granite,  which  sustained  a  statue  of  black  marble,  representing  a 
negro  bearing  a  flambeau.  This  statue  had  a  strange  countenance,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  being  made  of  white  marble. 

The  Jew's  heavy  tread  echoed  beneath  the  lofty  dome  of  the  hall. 
The  grandson  of  Isaac  Samuel  experienced  a  melancholy  feeling  as  he 
reflected  that  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestor  had  probably  been  the  last 
which  had  resounded  through  this  dwelling,  of  which  he  had  closed  the 
doors  a  hundi-ed  and  fifty  years  before ;  for  the  faithful  friend,  in  favor 
of  whom  M.  de  Rennepont  had  made  a  feigned  transfer  of  the  property, 
had  afterward  parted  with  the  same,  to  place  it  in  the  name  of  Samuel's 
grandfather,  who  had  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  inheritance. 

To  these  thoughts,  in  which  Samuel  was  wholly  absorbed,  was  joined 
the  remembrance  of  the  light  seen  that  morning  through  the  seven  open- 
ings in  the  leaden  cover  of  the  belvedere ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  firmness 
of  his  character,  the  old  man  could  not  repress  a  shudder  as,  taking  a 
second  key  from  his  bunch,  and  reading  upon  the  label,  "  The  ketj  of  the 
Red  Room^'^^  he  opened  a  pair  of  large  folding-doors,  leading  to  the  inner 
apartments. 

The  window  which,  of  all  those  in  the  house,  had  alone  been  opened 
lighted  this  large  room,  hung  with  damask,  the  deep  purple  of  which  had 
undergone  no  alteration.  A  thick  Turkey  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and 
large  arm-chairs  of  gilded  wood,  in  the  severe  Louis  XIV.  style,  were 
symmetrically  arranged  along  the  wall.  A  second  door,  leading  to  the 
next  room,  was  just  opposite  the  entrance.  The  wainscoting  and  the 
cornice  were  white,  relieved  with  fillets  and  moldings  of  burnished  gold. 

On  each  side  of  this  door  was  a  large  piece  of  buhl-furniture,  inlaid 
with  brass  and  porcelain,  supporting  ornamental  sets  of  sea-green  vases. 
The  window  was  hung  with  heavy,  deep-fringed  damask  curtains,  sur- 
mounted by  scalloped  drapery,  with  silk  tassels,  directly  opposite  the 
chimney-piece  of  dark-gray  marble,  adorned  with  carved  brass-work. 
Rich  chandeliers  and  a  clock  in  the  same  style  as  the  furniture  were 
reflected  in  a  large  Venice  glass  with  beveled  edges. 
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A  round  table,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  this  saloon. 

As  he  approached  this  table,  Samuel  perceived  a  piece  of  white 
vellum,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  words  : 

"  My  will  is  to  be  opened  in  this  room.  The  other  apartments  are  to  remain  closed, 
until  after  the  reading  of  my  last  will.  *^  M.  de  R." 

'^  Yes,''  said  the  Jew,  as  he  perused  with  emotion  these  lines  traced  so 
long  ago ;  "  this  is  the  same  recommendation  as  that  which  I  received 
from  my  father ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  other  apartments  of  this 
house  are  filled  with  objects  on  which  M.  de  Rennepont  set  a  high 
value,  not  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  of  their  origin.  Tlie 
Hall  ofMourn'wn  must  be  a  strange  and  mysterious  chamber." 

"  Well,"  added  Samuel,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  register  bound 
in  black  shagreen,  with  a  brass  lock,  from  which  he  drew  the  key,  after 
placing  it  upon  the  table,  "  here  is  the  statement  of  the  property  in  hand 
which  I  have  been  ordered  to  bring  hither,  before  the  arrival  of  the  heirs." 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  room,  at  the  moment  when  Samuel 
plaeed  the  register  on  the  table.  Suddenly  a  simple  and  yet  most  start- 
ling occurrence  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

In  the  next  apartment  was  heard  the  clear,  silvery  tone  of  a  clock, 
slowly  striking  ten. 

And  the  hour  was  ten. 

Samuel  had  too  much  sense  to  believe  in  perpetual  motion,  or  in  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  clock  to  go  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
He  asked  himself,  therefore,  with  surprise  and  alarm,  how  this  clock 
could  still  be  going,  and  how  it  could  mark  so  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Urged  with  restless  curiosity,  the  old  man  was  about  to  enter  the 
room ;  but  recollecting  the  recommendation  of  his  father,  which  had  now 
been  confirmed  by  the  few  lines  he  had  just  read  from  De  Eennepont's 
pen,  he  stopped  at  the  door  and  listened  with  extreme  attention. 

He  heard  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  the  last  dying  vibration 
of  the  clock.  After  having  long  reflected  upon  this  strange  fact,  Samuel, 
comparing  it  with  the  no  less  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  light 
perceived  that  morning  through  the  apertures  in  the  belvedere,  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  some  connection  between  these  two  incidents. 

K  the  old  man  could  not  penetrate  the  true  cause  of  these  extraor- 
dinary appearances,  he  at  least  explained  them  to  himself  by  remem- 
bering the  subterraneous  communications  which,  according  to  tradition, 
were  said  to  exist  between  the  cellars  of  this  house  and  distant  places ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  unknown  and  mysterious  personages  thus 
gained  access  to  it  two  or  three  times  in  a  century 
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Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  Samuel  approached  the  fireplace, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  directly  opposite  the  window.  Just  then 
a  bright  ray  of  sunlight,  piercing  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  two  large 
portraits  hung  upon  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  not  before  remarked 
by  the  Jew  They  were  painted  life-size  and  represented  one  a  woman, 
the  other  a  man. 

By  the  sober  yet  powerful  coloring  of  these  paintings,  by  the 
large  and  vigorous  style,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  a  master's  hand.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  models  more  fitted  to  inspire  a  great 
painter, 

The  woman  appeared  to  be  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age.  Magnificent  brown  hair  with  golden  tints  crowned  a  forehead 
white,  noble,  and  lofty  Her  head-dress,  far  from  recalling  the  fashion 
which  Madame  de  Sevigne  brought  in  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
reminded  one  rather  of  some  of  the  portraits  of  Paul  Veronese,  in  which 
the  hair  encircles  the  face  in  broad,  undulating  bands  surmounted  by  a 
thick  plait,  like  a  crown,  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  eyebrows,  finely 
penciled,  were  arched  over  large  eyes  of  bright,  sapphire  blue.  Their 
gaze,  at  once  proud  and  mournful,  had  something  fatal  about  it.  The 
nose,  finely  formed,  terminated  in  slight,  dilated  nostrils ;  a  half  smile, 
almost  of  pain,  contracted  the  mouth ;  the  face  was  a  long  oval,  and 
the  complexion,  extremely  pale,  was  hardly  shaded  on  the  cheek  by  a 
light  rose-color.  The  position  of  the  head  and  neck  announced  a  rare 
mixture  of  grace  and  dignity  A  sort  of  tunic  or  robe  of  glossy  black 
material  came  as  high  as  the  commencement  of  her  shoulders  and,  just 
marking  her  lithe  and  tall  figure,  reached  down  to  her  feet,  which  were 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  folds  of  this  garment. 

The  attitude  was  full  of  nobleness  and  simplicity.  The  head  looked 
white  and  luminous,  standing  out  from  a  dark-gray  sky,  marbled  by 
purple  clouds  at  the  horizon,  upon  which  were  visible  the  bluish  sum- 
mits of  distant  hills  in  deep  shadow.  The  arrangement  of  the  picture, 
as  well  as  th(^  warm  tints  of  the  foreground,  contrasting  strongly  with 
these  distant  objects,  showed  that  the  woman  was  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  she  could  view  the  whole  horizon. 

The  countenance  was  deeply  pensive  and  desponding.  There  was 
an  expression  of  supplicating  and  resigned  grief,  particularly  in  her 
look,  half  raised  to  heaven,  which  one  would  have  thought  impossible 
to  picture. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  fireplace  was  the  other  portrait,  painted  with 
like  vigor.  It  represented  a  man  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  of  tall  stature.  A  large  brown  cloak,  which  hung  round  him  in 
graceful  folds,  did  not  quite  conceal  a  black  doublet,  buttoned  up  to 
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the  neck,  over  which  fell  a  square  white  collai\  The  handsome  and 
expressive  hvad  was  marked  with  stern,  powerful  linens,  which  did  not 
exclude  an  admirable  air  of  suffering,  resignation,  and  ineffable  good- 
ness. The  hair,  as  well  as  the  beard  and  eyebrows,  was  black;  and  th(^ 
latter,  by  some  singular  caprice  of  nature,  instead  of  being  separated 
and  forming  two  distin<*t  arches,  extended  from  one  temple  to  the  other 
in  a  single  bow,  and  seemed  to  mark  the  forehead  of  this  man  with  a 
black  line. 

Th(»  background  of  this  picture  also  represented  a  stormy  sky  ;  but, 
beyond  some  rocks  in  the  distance,  the  sea  was  visible,  and  appeared 
to  mingle  with  the  dark  clouds. 

Th(^  sun,  just  now  shining  upon  these  two  remarkable  figures  (which 
it  ajipeared  impossible  to  forget,  after  once  seeing  them),  augmented 
their  l>rilliancy. 

Starting  from  his  reverie,  and  casting  his  eyes  by  chance  upon 
these  portraits,  Samuel  was  greatly  struck  with  them.  They  appeared 
almost  alive. 

"  What  noble  and  handsome  faces !  '^  he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached 
to  <^xamine  them  more  closely.  "  Whose  are  these  portraits  ?  They  are 
not  those  of  any  of  the  Rennepont  family,  for  my  father  told  me  that 
they  are  all  in  the  Hall  of  Mofoiiinf/  Alas !  "  added  the  old  man,  "  one 
might  think,  from  the  great  sorrow  expressed  in  their  countenances, 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  place  in  that  mourning-chamber  " 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Samuel  resumed :  ^^  Let  me  prepare  every- 
thing for  this  solemn  assembly,  for  it  has  struck  ten."  So  saying,  he 
placed  the  gilded  arm-chairs  round  the  table,  and  then  continued, 
with  a  pensive  air :  ''  The  hour  approaches,  and  of  the  descendants  of 
my  grandfather's  benefactor,  we  have  seen  only  this  young  priest  with 
the  angelic  countenance.  Can  he  be  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Rennepont  family?  He  is  a  priest,  and  this  family  will  finish  with 
him !  Well !  the  moment  is  come  when  I  must  open  this  door,  that  the 
will  may  be  read.  Bathsheba  is  bringing  hither  the  notary.  They  knock 
at  the  door;  it  is  time!"  And  Samuel,  after  casting  a  last  glance  toward 
the  place  where  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  hastened  to  the  outer  door, 
behind  which  voices  were  now  audible. 

He  turned  the  key  twice  in  the  lock,  and  threw  the  portals  open.  To 
his  great  regret,  he  saw  only  Gabriel  on  the  steps,  between  Rodin  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  notary,  and  Bathsheba,  who  had  served  them 
as  a  guide,  waited  a  little  behind  the  principal  group. 

Samuel  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  as  he  stood  bowing  on  the  threshold, 
and  said  to  them: 
"  All  is  ready,  gentlemen.    You  may  walk  in." 


CHAPTER    VII 


THE     TESTAMENT 


HEN  Grabriel,  Rodin,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  the  Red 
Room,  they  were  differently  affected. 

Grabriel,  pale  and  sad,  felt  a  kind  of  painful  impatience. 
He  was  anxious  to  quit  this  house,  though  he  had  already 
relieved  himself  of  a  great  weight,  by  executing  before  the  notary, 
secured  by  every  legal  formality,  a  deed  making  over  all  his  rights  of 
inheritance  to  Father  d'Aigrigny 

Until:  now  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  priest  that  in  bestow- 
ing the  care  upon  him,  which  he  was  about  to  reward  so  generously,  and 
in  forcing  his  vocation  by  a  sacrilegious  falsehood,  the  only  object  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny  might  have  been  to  secure  the  success  of  a  dark 
intrigue. 

In  acting  as  he  did,  Gabriel  was  not  yielding,  in  his  \iew  of  the 
question,  to  a  sentiment  of  exaggerated  delicacy.  He  had  made  this 
donation  freely,  many  years  before.  He  would  have  looked  upon  it  as 
infamy  now  to  withdraw  it.  It  was  hard  enough  to  be  suspected  of 
cowardice  ;  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  he  have  incurred  the  least 
reproach  of  cupidity 

The  missionary  must  have  been  endowed  with  a  very  rare  and 
excellent  nature,  or  this  flower  of  scrupulous  probity  would  have  with* 
ered  beneath  the  deleterious  and  demoralizing  influence  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  but  happily,  as  cold  sometimes  preserves  from  corruption,  the 
icy  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  passed  a  portion  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  had  benumbed  but  not  ruined  his  generous  qualities,  which  had 
indeed  soon  revived  in  the  warm  air  of  liberty. 

Father  d'Aigi-igny,  much  paler  and  more  agitated  than  Gal)riel, 
strove  to  excuse  and  explain  his  anxiety  by  attributing  it  to  the  sorrow 
he  experienced  at  the  rupture  of  his  dear  son  with  the  society. 

Rodin,  calm  and  perfectly  master  of  himself,  saw  with  secret  rage 
the  strong  emotion  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  which  might  have  inspired  a 
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man  less  confiding  than  Gabriel  with  strange  suspicions.  Yot,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  indiflfereuce,  the  Socius  was  perhaps  still  mori* 
ardently  impatient  than  his  superior  for  the  success  of  this  important 
affair, 

Samuel  appeared  quite  desponding,  no  other  heir  but  Gabriel  hav- 
ing presented  himself.  No  doubt  the  old  man  felt  a  lively  sympathy 
for  "the  priest ;  but  then  he  was  a  priest,  and  with  him  would  finish 
the  line  of  Rennepont;  and  this  immense  fortune,  accumulated  with  so 
much  labor,  would  either  be  again  distribut(,^d  or  employed  otherwise 
than  the  testator  had  desired. 

The  different  actors  in  this  scene  were  standing  round  the  table.  As 
they  were  about  to  seat  themselves,  at  the  invitation  of  the  notary, 
Samuel  pointed  to  the  register  bound  in  l)lack  shagreen,  and  said : 

^^  I  was  ordered,  sir,  to  deposit  here  this  register.  It  is  locked.  I  will 
deliver  up  the  key  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  will." 

^^  This  course  is,  in  fact,  directed  by  the  note  which  accompanies  the 
will,"  said  M.  Dumesnil,  ''  as  it  was  deposited,  in  the  year  1682,  in  the 
hands  of  Master  Thomas  Le  Semelier,  counselor  of  the  king,  and  notary 
of  the  Chatelet  of  Paris,  then  Uving  at  No.  13  Place  Royale." 

So  saying,  M.  Dumesnil  drew  from  a  portfolio  of  red  morocco  a 
large  parchment  envelope,  grown  yellow  with  time ;  to  this  envelope 
was  annexed  by  a  silken  thread  a  note  also  upon  vellima. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "  if  you  please  to  sit  down  I  will  read 
the  subjoined  note,  to  regulate  the  formalities  at  the  opening  of  the 
will." 

The  notary,  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  Gabriel  took  seats.  The 
young  priest,  having  his  back  turned  to  the  fireplace,  could  not  see  the 
two  portraits.  In  spite  of  the  notary's  invitation,  Samuel  remained 
standing  behind  the  chair  of  that  functionary,  who  read  as  follows : 

"  *  On  the  13th  February,  1832,  my  will  shall  be  carried  to  No.  3,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Francois. 

"  *  At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  door  of  the  Red  Room  shall  be  opened  to  my  heirs,  who 
will  no  doubt  have  arrived  long  before  at  Paris  in  anticipation  of  this  day,  and  will  have 
had  time  to  establish  their  line  of  descent. 

** '  As  soon  as  they  are  assembled  the  will  shall  be  read,  and,  at  the  last  stroke  of  noon, 
the  inheritance  shall  be  finally  settled  in  favor  of  those  of  my  kindred  who,  according 
to  my  commands  (preserved,  I  hope,  by  tradition  in  my  family,  during  a  century  and  a 
half),  shall  present  themselves  in  person,  and  not  by  agents,  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
13th  of  February  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois.'" 

Having  read  these  words  in  a  sonorous  voice,  the  notary  stopped  an 
instant,  and  resumed  in  a  solemn  tone  : 

"  M,  Gabriel  Fran<jois  Marie  de  Rennepont,  priest,  having  established 
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by  legal  documents  his  descent  on  the  father's  side  and  his  relationship 
to  the  testator,  and  being  at  this  hour  the  only  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Rennepont  family  here  present,  I  open  the  will  in  his  presence  as 
it  has  been  ordered." 

So  saying,  the  notary  drew  from  its  envelope  the  will,  which  had 
been  previously  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Tribunal,  with  the  for- 
malities required  by  law. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  leaned  forward  and,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
seemed  to  pant  for  breath.  Gabriel  prepared  himself  to  listen  with  more 
curiosity  than  interest. 

Rodin  was  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  table,  with  his  old  hat 
between  his  knees,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  half  hidden  by  the  folds 
of  a  shabby  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  he  had  placed  his  watch.  The 
attention  of  the  Sodas  was  divided  between  the  least  noise  from  with- 
out and  the  slow  revolution  of  the  hands  of  the  watch,  which  he  followed 
with  his  little,  wrathful  eye  as  if  hastening  their  progress,  so  great  was 
his  impatience  for  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  notary,  unfolding  the  sheet  of  parchment,  read  what  follows,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  attention : 

**  *  Hamlet  op  Villetaneuse,  February  13lh,  1682. 

"  *I  am  about  to  escape,  by  death,  from  the  disgrace  of  the  galleys,  to  which  the 
implacable  enemies  of  my  family  have  caused  me  to  be  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic. 

"  *Moreov^er,  life  is  too  bitter  for  me  since  the  death  of  my  son,  the  victim  of  a 
mysterious  crime. 

^^ '  At  nineteen  years  of  age  —  poor  Henry !  —  and  his  murderers  unknown  —  no»  not 
unknown  —  if  I  may  trust  my  presentiments. 

'"To  preserve  my  fortune  for  my  son,  I  had  feigned  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith. 
As  long  as  that  beloved  boy  lived,  I  scrupulously  kept  up  Catholic  appearances.  The 
imposture  revolted  me,  but  the  interest  of  my  son  was  concerned. 

'*  *  When  they  kiUed  him,  this  deceit  became  insupportable  to  mer  I  was  watched, 
accused,  and  condemned  as  relapsed.  My  property  has  been  confiscated,  and  I  am 
sentenced  to  the  galleys. 

'* '  We  live  in  a  terrible  time.  Misery  and  servitude!  sanguinary  despotism  and 
religious  intolerance  !  Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  abandon  life !  sweet  to  rest,  and  see  no  more 
such  evils  and  such  sorrows ! 

'*  *  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  enjoy  that  rest.  I  shall  die.  Let  me  think  of  those  who  will 
survive  —  or,  rather,  of  those  who  will  Uve  perhaps  in  better  times. 

**  *  Out  of  all  my  fortune,  there  remains  to  me  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
deposited  in  a  friend's  hands. 

^^  *  I  have  no  longer  a  son ;  but  I  have  numerous  relations,  exiled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  This  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  divided  between  them,  would  profit  each  of 
them  very  little.     I  have  disposed  of  it  differently. 

''  Mn  this  I  have  followed  the  wise  counsels  of  a  man  whom  I  venerate  as  the  image 
of  God  on  earth,  for  his  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  almost  divine. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  my  life  have  I  seen  this  man,  under  very  fateful  circum- 
stances )  twice  have  I  owed  him  safety, —  once  of  the  soul,  once  of  the  body. 
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"  *  Alas !  Ik*  rni^ht  |i<'i'}hMi»s  have  sawd  my  [kkm-  rhil<l,  but  he  cnnw  too  ]at(  —  too  lat*.' ! 

***Ht'f'or('  he  left  ni«',  he  wished  to  divert  mv  from  the  intention  of  dyin^  —  for  he 
knew  all.  But  his  V(»iee  was  i)owerIess.  My  grief,  my  rei^ret,  my  discouragement,  were 
too  much  for  him. 


'''It  18  strange!  When  he  was  convinced  of  my  resolution,  to  finish  my  days  by 
vioJenoe,  some  words  of  tern])le  l.itterness  escaped  him,  making  me  believe  that  be 
envied  me  — my  fate  —my  death  ! 

'  Ms  he  perhaps  condemned  to  live  ? 
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'*  *  Yes  ;  he  has,  no  doubt,  condemned  himself  to  be  useful  to  humanity,  and  yet  life  in 
heavy  on  him,  for  I  heard  him  repeat  one  day,  with  an  expression  of  despair  and  weari- 
ness that  I  have  never  forgotten :     **  Life  !  life !  who  will  deliver  me  from  it  ?  " 

**  *  Is  life  then  so  very  burdensome  to  him  ? 

*'  *  He  is  gone.  His  last  words  have  made  me  look  for  my  departure  with  serenity. 
Thanks  to  him,  my  death  shall  not  be  without  fruit. 

** '  Thanks  to  him,  these  lines,  written  at  this  moment  by  a  man  who  in  a  few  hourn 
will  have  ceased  to  live,  may  perhaps  be  the  source  of  great  things  a  century  and  a  half 
lience—yes  !  great  and  noble  things,  if  my  last  will  is  piously  followed  by  my  descend- 
ants, for  it  is  to  them  that  I  here  address  myself. 

** '  That  they  may  understand  and  appreciate  this  last  will, —  which  I  commend  to  the 
care  of  the  unborn,  who  dwell  in  the  future  whither  I  am  hastening, —  they  must  know 
the  persecutors  of  my  family  and  avenge  their  ancestor,  but  by  a  noble  vengeance. 

"  ^  My  grandfather  was  a  Catholic.  Induced  by  perfidious  counsels  rather  than  relig- 
ious zeal,  he  attached  himself,  though  a  layman,  to  a  society  whose  power  has  always 
been  terrible  and  mysterious  —  the  Society  of  Jesus ' " 

At  these  words  of  the  testament,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Rodin,  and 
Gabriel  looked  involuntarily  at  each  other.  The  notary,  who  had  not 
perceived  this  action,  continued  to  read : 

*^  *■  After  some  years,  during  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  profess  the  most  absolute 
devotion  io  this  society,  he  was  suddenly  enlightened  by  fearful  revelations  as  to  the 
secret  ends  it  pursued  and  the  means  it  employed. 

"  *  This  was  in  1610,  a  month  before  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 

" '  My  grandfather,  terrified  at  the  secret  of  which  he  had  become  the  unwilling 
depositary,  and  which  was  to  be  fully  explained  by  the  death  of  the  best  of  kings,  not 
only  broke  with  the  society,  but,  as  if  CathoUcism  itself  had  been  answerable  for  the 
crimes  of  its  members,  he  abandoned  the  Romish  religion,  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  and  became  a  Protestant. 

" '  Undeniable  proofs,  attesting  the  connivance  of  two  members  of  the  society  with 
Ravaillac,  a  connivance  also  proved  in  the  case  of  Jean  Chatel,  the  regicide,  were  in  my 
grandfather's  possession. 

*'  *  This  was  the  first  cause  of  the  violent  hatred  of  the  society  for  our  family.  Thank 
Heaven,  these  papers  have  been  placed  in  safety,  and  if  my  last  will  is  executed,  will  be 
found  marked  A^  M,  C.  2>.  G,,  in  the  ebony  casket  in  the  Hall  of  Mourning^  in  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois. 

** '  My  father  was  also  exposed  to  these  secret  persecutions.  His  ruin,  and  perhaps  his 
death,  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  an 
angelic  woman,  toward  whom  he  felt  an  almost  religious  veneration. 

**  *  The  portrait  of  this  woman,  whom  I  saw  a  few  years  ago,  as  well  as  that  of  the  man 
whom  I  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence,  were  painted  by  me  from  memory,  and  have  been 
placed  in  the  Red  Room  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois,  to  be  gratefully  valued,  I  hope,  by 
the  descendants  of  my  family.' " 

For  some  moments  Gabriel  had  become  more  and  more  attentive  to 
the  reading  of  this  testament.  He  thought  within  himself  by  how 
strange  a  coincidence  one  of  his  ancestors  had,  two  centuries  before, 
broken  with  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  he  himself  had  just  done ;  and 
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that  from  this  rupture,  two  centuries  old,  dated  also  that  species  of 
hatred  with  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  always  pursued  his  family. 

Nor  did  the  young  priest  find  it  less  strange  that  this  inheritance, 
transmitted  to  him  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  one 
of  his  kindred  (the  victim  of  the  Society  of  Jesus),  should  return  by  a 
voluntary  act  to  the  coffers  of  this  same  society. 

Wlien  the  notary  read  the  passage  relative  to  the  two  portraits, 
(xabriel,  who,  like  Father  d'Aigrigny,  sat  with  his  back  toward  the  pict- 
ur(*s,  turned  round  to  look  at  them.  Hardly  had  the  missionary  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  portrait  of  the  woman,  than  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  sur- 
I)ris(»,  and  almost  terror.  The  notary  paused  in  his  reading  and  looked 
uneasily  at  the  young  priest. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE    LAST    STROKE    OF    NOON 


T  the  cry  uttered  by  Gabriel,  the  notary  had  stopped  read- 
ing the  testament,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  hastily  drew  near 
the  young  priest.     The  latter  rose  trembling  from  his  seat, 
and  gazed  with  increasing  stupor  at  the  female  portrait. 
Then   he   said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  Good 
Heaven !  is  it  possible  that  nature  can  produce  such  resemblances  f 
Those  eyes,  so  proud  and  yet  so  sad,  that  forehead,  that  pale  complex- 
ion ;  yes,  all  her  features  are  the  same,  all  of  them  !  " 

"  My  dear  son,  what  is  the  matter  ?  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  aston- 
ished as  Samuel  and  the  notary 

"  Eight  months  ago,"  replied  the  missionary,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion, without  once  taking  his  eyes  from  the  picture,  "  I  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had  cruci- 
fied and  were  beginning  to  scalp  me ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
Divine  Providence  sent  me  unexpected  aid — sent  me  this  woman  for  a 
deliverer." 

"  That  woman ! "  cried  Samuel,  Father  d'Aigi'igny,  and  the  notary,  all 
together. 

Rodin  alone  appeared  completely  indifferent  to  this  episode  of  the 
picture.  His  face  contracted  with  angry  impatience,  he  bit  his  nails  to 
the  quick,  as  he  contemplated  with  agony  the  slow  progress  of  the  hands 
of  his  wateh. 

''  What !  that  woman  saved  your  life  ? "  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny 

"  Y(^s,  this  woman,"  replied  Gabriel,  in  a  still  lower  and  more  trem- 
bling voice ;  "  this  woman — or  rather  a  woman  so  much  resembling  her 
that  if  this  picture  had  not  been  here  for  a  century  and  a  half  I  should 
have  felt  sure  it  was  the  same ;  nor  can  I  explain  to  myself  that  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  could  be  the  effect  of  chance.  Well,^  added  he,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  as  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  ''the  mysteries  of 
Natm*e  and  the  will  of  God  are  impenetrable." 
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Gabriel  fell  back  into  his  chair,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Father  d'Aigrigny  saying :  "It  is  a  case  of  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  ;  that  is  all,  my  dear  son.  Only,  the  natoi-al  grati- 
tude which  you  feel  toward  your  benefactress  makes  you  take  a  deep 
interest  in  this  singular  coincidence." 

Rodin,  bursting  with  impatience,  here  said  to  the  notary,  l)y  whose 
side  he  stood :  "  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  all  this  little  romance  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  will." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  notary,  resuming  his  seat ;  "  but  the 
fact  is  so  extraordinary,  and,  as  you  say,  romantic,  that  one  cannot  liclp 
sharing  in  this  gentleman's  astonishment." 

He  pointed  to  Gabriel,  who,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  leaned  his  forehead  upon  his  hand,  apparently  quite  absorbed 
in  thought.    The  notary  continued  the  reading  of  the  will,  as  follows  : 

"  *  Such  are  the  persecutions  to  which  ray  family  has  been  exposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

**  *  The  society  possesses  at  this  hour  the  whole  of  my  confiscated  property.  I  am 
about  to  die.  May  its  hatred  perish  with  me,  and  spare  my  kindred,  whose  fate  at  this 
solemn  moment  is  my  last  and  only  thought. 

**  *  This  morning  I  sent  for  a  man  of  long-tried  probity  —  Isaac  Samuel.  He  owes  his 
life  to  me,  and  every  day  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  able  to  preserve  to  the 
world  so  honest  and  excellent  a  creature. 

*  •  *  Before  the  confiscation  of  my  property,  Isaac  Samuel  had  long  managed  it  with 
as  much  intelhgence  as  uprightness.  I  have  intrusted  him  with  the  fifty  thousand  crowns 
returned  to  me  by  a  faithful  friend.  Isaac  Samuel,  and  his  descendants  after  him,  to 
whom  he  will  leave  this  debt  of  gratitude,  wiU  invest  the  above  sum,  and  allow  it  to  accu- 
mulate, until  the  expiration  of  the  hundred-and-fif tieth  year  from  this  time. 

'*  *  The  amount  thus  accumulated  may  become  enormous  and  constitute  a  royal  fort- 
une if  no  unfavorable  event  should  occur.  May  my  descendants  attend  to  my  wishes  as 
to  the  division  and  employment  of  this  immense  sum ! 

**  *  In  a  century  and  a  half  there  happen  so  many  changes,  so  many  varieties  of  fort- 
unes, such  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  condition  of  the  successive  generations  of  a  family,  that 
probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence  my  descendants  will  belong  to  various  classes 
of  society,  and  thus  represent  the  divers  social  elements  of  their  time. 

"  *  There  may  perhaps  be  among  them  men  of  great  intelhgence,  great  courage,  or 
great  virtue  —  learned  men,  or  names  illustrious  in  arts  and  arms.  There  may  perhaps 
also  be  obscure  workmen  or  humble  citizens  —  perhaps  also,  alas !  great  criminals. 

** '  However  this  may  be,  my  most  earnest  desire  is  that  my  descendants  should  com- 
bine together,  and,  reconstituting  one  family  by  a  close  and  sincere  union,  put  into  prac- 
tice the  divine  words  of  Christ,  ^'  Lore  ye  otie  atiother,'''' 

""  *  This  union  would  have  a  salutary  tendency  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  union, 
upon  the  association  of  men  together,  must  depend  the  future  happiness  of  manldnd. 

**  *  The  Company  which  so  long  persecuted  my  family  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  power  of  association,  even  when  appUed  to  evil. 

** '  There  is  something  so  fruitful  and  divine  in  this  principle,  that  it  sometimes  forces 
to  good  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  combinations. 

**  *  Thus  the  missions  have  thrown  a  scant^'  but  pure  and  generous  Ufht  on  the  dark- 
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ness  of  this  Company  of  Jesus,  founded  with  the  detestable  and  impious  aim  of  destroying, 
by  a  homicidal  education,  all  will,  thoug^ht,  liberty,  and  intelligence  in  the  people,  so  as 
to  deliver  them  trembUng,  superstitious,  brutal,  and  helpless  to  the  despotism  of  kings, 
f.'-overned  in  their  turn  by  confessors  belonging  to  the  society,' " 

At  this  passage  of  the  will  there  was  another  strange  look  exchanged 
] between  Grabriel  and  Father  d'Aigrigny     The  notary  continued : 

'*  *  If  a  perverse  association,  based  upon  the  degradation  of  humanity,  upon  fear  and 
despotism,  and  followed  ))y  the  maledictions  of  the  people,  has  survived  for  centuries, 
and  often  governed  the  world  by  craft  and  terror,  how  would  it  be  with  an  association 
which,  taking  fraternity  and  evangelic  love  for  its  means,  had  for  its  end  to  deliver  man 
and  woman  from  all  degrading  slavery,  to  invite  to  the  enjoyment  of  terrestrial  happi- 
ness those  who  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  life  but  its  sorrows  and  miseries,  and  to 
glorify  and  enrich  the  labor  that  feeds  the  state ;  to  enlighten  those  whom  ignorance 
has  depraved ;  to  favor  the  free  expansion  of  all  the  passions  which  God  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  inexhaustible  goodness  gave  to  man  as  so  many  powerful  levers ;  to  sanctify 
all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, —  love,  maternity,  strength,  intelligence,  beauty,  genius;  to  make 
men  truly  reUgious  and  deeply  grateful  to  their  Creator,  by  making  them  understand 
the  splendors  of  nature  and  bestowing  on  them  their  rightful  share  in  the  treasures  which 
have  been  poured  upon  us  ? 

*^  *  Oh !  if  it  be  Heaven's  will  that  in  a  centmy  and  a  half  the  descendants  of  my 
family,  faithful  to  the  last  wishes  of  a  heart  that  loved  humanity,  meet  in  this  sacred 
union  !  —  if  it  be  Heaven's  will  that  amongst  them  be  found  charitable  and  passionate 
souls  f uU  of  commiseration  for  those  who  suffer,  and  lofty  minds  ardent  for  libertj^ ; 
warm  and  eloquent  natures ;  resolute  characters  ;  women  who  unite  beauty  and  wit  with 
goodness,  oh  !  then,  how  fruitful,  how  powerful  will  be  the  harmonious  union  of  all  these 
ideas  and  influences  and  forces ;  of  all  these  attractions  grouped  around  that  princely 
fortune,  which,  concentrated  by  association  and  wisely  managed,  would  reahze  in  prac- 
tice the  most  admirable  of  Utopias. 

''  *  What  a  wondrous  center  of  fertile  and  generous  thoughts  !  what  precious  and  life- 
giving  rays  would  stream  incessantly  from  this  focus  of  charity,  emancipation,  and  love  ! 
What  great  things  might  be  attempted,  what  magnificent  examples  given  to  the  world ! 
What  a  divine  mission !  What  an  irresistible  tendency  toward  good  might  be  impressed 
on  the  whole  human  race  by  a  family  thus  situated  and  in  possession  of  such  means ! 

'*  *  And,  then,  such  a  beneficent  association  would  be  able  to  combat  the  fatal  conspiracy 
of  which  I  am  the  victim,  and  which  in  a  century  and  a  half  may  have  lost  none  of  its 
formidable  power. 

"  '  So,  to  thi^  work  of  darkness,  restraint,  and  despotism,  which  weighs  heavily  on  the 
Christian  world,  my  family  would  oppose  their  work  of  Ught,  expansion,  and  liberty ! 

''  *  The  genii  of  good  and  evil  would  stand  face  to  face.  The  struggle  would  commence, 
and  God  would  protect  the  right. 

"  *  And  that  these  immense  pecuniary  resources,  which  will  give  so  much  power  to  my 
family,  may  not  be  exhausted  by  the  course  of  years,  my  heirs,  following  my  last  will, 
are  to  place  out,  upon  the  same  conditions,  double  the  sum  that  I  have  invested  —  so 
that,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  a  new  source  of  power  and  action  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  their  descendants.     What  a  perpetuity  of  good  ! 

''  *  In  the  ebony  cabinet  of  the  Hall  of  Mourning  will  be  found  some  practical  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  this  association. 

"  '  Such  is  my  last  will  —  or,  rather,  such  are  my  last  hopes. 

'* '  When  I  require  absolutely  the  members  of  my  family  should  appear  in  person  in  the 
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Rue  Saint  Fran<jois,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  this  testament,  it  is  for  this  end  that, 
united  in  that  solemn  moment,  they  may  see  and  know  each  other.  My  words  may  then, 
perhaps,  have  some  effect  upon  them )  and,  instead  of  living  divided,  they  will  combine 
together.    It  will  be  for  their  own  interest,  and  my  wishes  will  thus  be  accomplished. 

*'  <  When  I  sent,  a  few  days  ago,  to  those  of  my  family  whom  exile  has  dispersed  over 
Europe',  a  medal  on  which  is  engraved  the  date  of  the  convocation  of  my  heirs,  a  century 
and  a  half  from  this  time,  I  was  forced  to  keep  secret  my  true  motive,  and  only  to  tell 
tlu'ra  that  my  descendants  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  attend  this  meeting. 

**  *  I  have  acted  thus  because  I  know  the  craft  and  perseverance  of  the  society  of  which 
I  have  been  the  victim.  I|  they  could  guess  that  my  descendants  would  hereafter  have 
to  divide  immense  sums  between  them,  my  family  would  run  the  risk  of  much  fraud  and 
malice,  through  the<€atal  recommendations  handed  down  from  age  to  age  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

*^  *  May  tliese  precautions  be  successful !  May  the  wish  expressed  upon  those  medals  be 
faithfully  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  ! 

**  *  If  I  fix  a  day  and  hour  in  which  my  inheritance  shall  irrevocably  fall  to  those  of  my 
descendants  who  shaU  appear  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francois  on  the  13th  February,  1832,  it 
is  that  all  delays  must  have  a  term,  and  that  my  heirs  will  have  been  sufficiently  informed 
years  before  of  the  great  importance  of  this  meeting. 

"  *  After  the  reading  of  my  testament,  the  person  who  shaU  then  be  the  trustee  of  the 
accumulated  funds  shall  make  known  their  amount,  so  that,  with  the  last  stroke  of  noon, 
they  may  be  divided  between  my  heirs  then  and  there  present. 

** '  The  different  apartments  of  the  house  shaU  then  be  opened  to  them.  They  will  see 
in  them  divers  objects  well  worthy  of  interest,  pity,  and  respect  —  particularly  in  the 
Hall  of  Mourning, 

*'  *  My  desire  is  that  the  house  may  not  be  sold,  but  that  it  may  remain  furnished  as  it 
is,  and  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  my  descendants,  if,  as  I  hope,  they  attend  to  my 
last  wishes. 

'* '  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  divided  amongst  themselves ;  if,  instead  of  uniting  for 
one  of  the  most  generous  enterprises  that  ever  signalized  an  age,  they  yield  to  the 
influence  of  selfish  passions ;  if  they  prefer  a  sterile  individuality  to  a  fruitful  associa- 
tion ;  if,  in  this  immense  fortune,  they  see  only  an  opportunity  for  frivolous  dissipation 
or  sordid  interest,  may  they  be  accursed  by  all  those  whom  they  might  have  loved,  suc- 
. scored,  and  unfettered !  and  then  let'  this  house  be  utterly  demolished  and  destroyed,  and 
the  papers,  of  which  Isaac  Samuel  possesses  the  inventory,  as  well  as  the  two  portraits  in 
the  Red  Room,  be  burnt  by  the  guardian  of  the  property. 

"  *  I  have  spoken.  My  duty  is  accomplished.  In  all  this  I  have  followed  the  counsels 
of  the  man  whom  I  revere  and  love  as  the  image  of  God  upon  earth. 

**  *  The  faithful  friend  who  preserved  for  me  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  the  wreck  of 
my  fortune,  knows  the  use  I  mean  to  make  of  them.  I  could  not  refuse  his  friendship 
this  mark  of  confidence.  But  I  have  concealed  from  him  the  name  of  Isaac  Samuel,  for 
to  have  mentioned  it  might  have  exposed  this  latter  and  his  descendants  to  great  dangers. 

**  *  In  a  short  time  this  friend,  who  knows  not  that  my  resolution  to  die  is  so  near  its 
accomplishment,  will  come  hither  with  my  notary.  Into  their  hands,  after  the  usual  for- 
malities, I  shall  deUver  my  sealed  will  and  testament. 

Such  is  my  last  will.    I  leave  its  execution  to  the  superintending  care  of  Providence. 
God  will  protect  the  cause  of  love,  peace,  imion,  and  liberty, 

** '  This  nvjstic  testament  having  been  freely  made  by  me,  and  written  entirely  with  my 
own  hand,  1  intend  and  will  its  scrupulous  execution  both  in  spirit  and  the  letter. 

** '  This  13th  day  of  February,  1682,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*^*Marius  de  Rennepont.'" 
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As  the  notary  had  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the  testament, 
Gabriel  was  successively  agitated  by  divers  painful  impressions.  At 
first,  as  we  have  b(^fore  said,  he  was  struck  with  the  singular  fatality 
whi(»h  restored  this  immense  fortune,  derived  from  a  victim  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  to  the  hands  of  that  very  association  by  the  renewal  of  his 
deed  of  gift.  Then,  as  his  charitable  and  lofty  soul  began  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  admirable  tendency  of  the  association  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  Marius  de  Rennepont,  he  reflected  with  bitter  remorse  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  act  of  renunciation  and  of  the  absence  of  any  other 
heir,  this  great  idea  would  never  be  realized,  and  a  fortune  far  more 
considerable  than  had  even  been  expected  would  fall  to  the  share  of  an 
ill-omened  society,  in  whose  hands  it  would  become  a  terrible  means  of 
action. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  soul  of  Q-abriel  was  too 
pure  and  noble  to  feel  the  slightest  personal  regret  on  hearing  the  great 
probable  value  of  the  property  he  had  renounced.  He  rejoiced  rather 
in  withdrawing  his  mind,  by  a  touching  contrast,  from  the  thought  of 
the  wealth  he  had  abandoned  to  the  humble  parsonage,  where  he  hoped 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  every  evan- 
gelical virtue. 

These  ideas  passed  confusedly  through  his  brain.  The  sight  of  that 
woman's  portrait,  the  dark  revelations  contained  in  the  testament,  the 
grandeur  of  the  views  exhibited  in  this  last  will  of  M.  de  Rennepont, — all 
these  extraordinary  incidents  had  thrown  Gabriel  into  a  sort  of  stupor, 
in  which  he  was  still  plunged  when  Samuel  offered  the  key  of  the 
register  to  the  notary,  saying : 

"  You  will  find,  sir,  in  this  register  the  exact  statement  of  the  sums  in 
my  possession,  derived  from  the  investment  and  accumulation  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  intrusted  to  my  gi-andfather  by 
M.  Marius  de  Rennepont." 

''  Your  gra,ndfather ! "  cried  Father  d'Aigi-igny,  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise ;  "  it  is,  then,  your  family  that  has  always  had  the  management  of 
this  propert}^ " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  my  wife  will  bring  hither  the  casket 
which  contains  the  vouchers." 

''  And  to  what  sum  does  this  property  amount  f ''  asked  Rodin,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  complete  indifference. 

"  As  the  notary  may  convince  himself  by  this  statement,"  replied 
Samuel,  with  perfect  frankness,  and  as  if  he  were  only  talking  of  the 
original  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  ''  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion various  current  securities  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  an,d  twelve 
millions  one  hundred  and  seventy " 
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"What  do  you  sav,  sir?"  cried  Father  (rAi<j:ri-iJV,  witliont  ^ivin-: 
Samuel  tiuie  to  finish,  for  the  odd  iiioui'V  did  not  at  all  interest  his 
revri-cnee 


''  Yes,  the  sum !"  added  Kodin,  in  an  a,i»itated  voice,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  ]H'rliai»s,  in  his  life,  losiui;-  his  presence  of  mind;  ''  the  sum  —  the 
sum  —  the  sum!'' 

'*  I  say,  sir,"  resumed  the  old  man,  ''  that  I  hold  secui'ities  for  two 
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hundred  and  twelve  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
francs,  payable  to  self  or  bearer — as  you  may  soon  convince  yourself, 
notary,  for  here  is  my  wife  with  the  casket.^ 

At  this  moment  Bathsheba  entered,  holding  in  her  arms  the  cedar- 
wood  chest  which  contained  the  securities  in  question ;  she  placed  it 
upon  the  table  and  withdrew,  after  exchanging  an  aflfectionate  glance 
with  Samuel. 

When  the  latter  declared  the  enormous  amount  of  the  sum  in  hand, 
his  words  were  received  with  silent  stupor.  All  the  actors  in  this 
scene,  except  himself,  believed  that  they  were  the  sport  of  some  delu- 
sion. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  had  counted  upon  forty  millions.  This 
sum,  in  itself  enormous,  was  more  than  quintupled. 

Gabriel,  when  he  heard  the  notary  read  those  passages  in  the  testa- 
ment which  spoke  of  a  princely  fortune,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the 
prodigious  effects  of  cTtfjihle  hivestments^  had  valued  the  property  at 
some  three  or  four  millions.  He  was,  therefore,  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  at  the  exorbitant  amount  named.  Notwithstanding  his 
admirable  disinterestedness  and  scrupulous  honor,  he  felt  dazzled  and 
giddy  at  the  thought  that  all  these  immense  riches  might  have  belonged 
to  him — alone. 

The  notary,  almost  as  much  amazed  as  Gabriel,  examined  the  state- 
ment, and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  Jew  also  remained  mute, 
and  seemed  painfully  absorbed  in  thought,  that  no  other  heir  made  his 
appearance. 

In  the  depth  of  this  profound  silence,  the  clock  in  the  next  room 
began  slowly  to  strike  twelve.  Samuel  started  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
A  few  seconds  more  and  the  fatal  term  would  be  at  an  end. 

Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Gabriel,  and  the  notary  were  all  under  the 
influence  of  such  complete  surprise  that  not  one  of  them  even  remarked 
how  strange  it  was  to  hear  the  sound  of  this  clock. 

"  Noon ! "  cried  Rodin,  as,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  he  hastily 
placed  his  two  hands  upon  the  casket,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it. 

''  At  last ! "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  an  expression  of  joy, 
triumph,  transport,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Then  he  added, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  Gabriel's  arms,  whom  he  embraced  warmly  .- 
"  Oh,  my  dear  son !  how  the  poor  will  bless  you !  You  will  be  a  second 
Vincent  de  Paul,    You  will  be  canonized,  I  promise  you." 

"  Let  us  first  thank  Providence,"  said  Rodin,  in  a  grave  and  solemn 
tone,  as  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  "  let  us  thank  Providence  that  He  has 
permitted  so  much  wealth  to  be  employed  for  His  glory ! " 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  having  again  embraced  Gabriel,  took  him  by  the 
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hand,  and  said:  "Rodin  is  right.    Let  us  kneel,  my  dear  son,  and 
render  thanks  to  Providence !  ^ 

So  saying,  Father  d'Aigrigny  knelt  down,  dragging  Gabriel  with 
him,  and  the  latter,  confused  and  giddy  with  so  many  precipitate  events, 
yielded  mechanically  to  the  impulse.  It  was  the  last  stroke  of  twelve 
when  they  all  rose  togethei- 

Then  said  the  notary,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  for  there  was 
something  extraordinary  and  solemn  in  this  scene : 

"  No  other  heir  of  M.  Marius  de  Rennepont  having  presented  himself, 
before  noon  on  this  day,  I  execute  the  will  of  the  testator,  by  declaring, 
in  th(^  name  of  law  and  justice,  that  M.  Francois  Marie  Gabriel  de 
Rennepont,  here  present,  is  the  sole  heir  and  possessor  of  all  the  estate, 
real  and  personal,  bequeathed  under  the  said  will ;  all  which  estate 
the  said  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  priest,  has  freely  and  voluntarily  made 
over  by  deed  of  gift  to  Frederic  Emanuel  de  Bordeville,  Marquis 
d'Aigrigny,  priest,  who  has  accepted  the  same,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
only  legal  holder  of  such  property,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Gabriel  de 
Rennepont,  by  virtue  of  the  said  deed,  drawn  up  and  engrossed  by  me 
this  morning,  and  signed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont and  Frederic  d'Aigrigny  ^ 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  loud  voices  was  heard  from  the 
garden.  Bathsheba  entered  hastily,  and  said  to  her  husband  with  an 
agitated  air : 

"  Samuel  —  a  soldier  —  who  insists ^ 

She  had  not  time  to  finish.  Dagobert  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
Red  Room.  The  soldier  was  fearfully  pale.  He  seemed  almost  faint- 
ing; his  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  he  leaned  upon  Agricola.  At 
sight  of  Dagobert,  the  pale  and  flabby  eyelids  of  Rodin  were  suddenly 
distended,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  flowed  toward  the  head. 

Then  the  Socius  threw  himself  upon  the  casket,  with  the  haste  of 
ferocious  rage  and  avidity,  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  cover  it  with  his 
body  and  defend  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 


(^HAPTER    IX 


THE    DEED     OF    GIFT 


ATHER  D'AIGRIGNY  did  not  recogniz(>  Dagobert  and  had 
never  seen  Agricola.    He  could  not,  then^fore,  at  first  explain 

R(R)'I^^^  the  kind  of  angry  alann  exhibited  by  Rodin.  But  the  rev- 
'Myj?vS|  erend  father  understood  it  all,  when  he  heard  Graliriel 
utter  a  cry  of  joy  and  saw  him  rush  into  the  arms  of  the  smith, 
exclaiming :  "  My  brother !  my  second  father  —  oh !  it  is  Heaven  that 
sends  you  to  me." 

Having  pressed  Gabriel's  hand,  Dagobert  advanced  toward  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  a  rapid  but  unsteady  step.  As  he  remarked  the 
soldier's  threatening  countenance,  the  reverend  father,  strong  in  his 
acquired  rights,  and  feeling  that,  since  noon,  he  was  at  home  here,  drew 
back  a  little  and  said  imperiously  to  the  veteran :  "  Who  are  you,  sir !  — 
What  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering,  the  soldier  continued  to  advance ;  then,  stop- 
ping just  facing  Father  d'Aigrigny,  he  looked  at  him  for  a  second  with 
such  an  astounding  mixture  of  curiosity,  disdain,  aversion,  and  audacity, 
that  the  ex-colonel  of  hussars  quailed  before  the  pale  face  and  glowing 
eye  of  the  veteran. 

The  notary  and  Samuel,  struck  with  surprise,  remained  mute  si»ec- 
tators  of  this  scene,  while  Agricola  and  Gabriel  followed  with  anxiety 
Dagobert's  least  movements. 

As  for  Rodin,  he  pretended  to  be  leaning  on  the  casket,  in  order 
still  to  cover  it  with  his  body 

Surmounting  at  length  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  steadfast 
look  of  the  soldier.  Father  d'Aigrigny  raised  his  head  and  repeated :  ''  I 
ask  you,  sir,  who  you  are,  and  what  you  want  ? " 

"  Do  you  not  recognize  me  I "  said  Dagobert,  hardly  able  to  restrain 
himself. 

''No,  sir '' 

"  In  truth,"  returned  the  soldier,  with  profound  contempt,  ''  you  cast 
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down  your  eyes  for  shame,  when,  at  Leipsic,  you  fought  for  the  Russians 
against  the  French,  and  when  General  Simon,  covered  with  wounds,  an- 
swered.you,  renegade  that  you  were,  when  you  asked  him  for  his  sword, 
'  1  do  not  surrender  to  a  traitor ! '  and  dragged  himself  along  to  one  of  the 
Russian  grenadiers,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  his  weapon.  Well !  there  was 
then  a  wounded  soldier  by  the  side  of  General  Simon  — I  am  he." 

''  In  brief,  sir,  what  do  you  want ! "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  hardly 
able  to  control  himself. 

''  I  have  come  to  unmask  you  —  you,  that  are  as  false  and  hateful  a 
])ricst  as  Gabriel  is  admirable  and  V)eloved  by  all." 

''  Sir  ! "  cried  the  marquis,  becoming  livid  with  rage  and  emotion. 

''  I  tell  you  that  you  are  infamous,"  resumed  the  soldier,  with  still 
greater  force.  ''  To  rob  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  and  Gabriel  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  of  their  inheritance,  you  have  had  recourse 
to  the  most  shameful  means." 

''What  do  you  say!"  cried  Gabriel.  "The  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon  ? " 

"  Are  your  relations,  my  dear  boy,  as  is  also  that  worthy  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  the  benefactress  of  Agricola.  Now,  this  priest,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  ''has  had  them  shut  up — the  one  as 
mad,  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  the  others  in  a  convent.  As  for  you,  my 
dear  boy,  I  did  not  hope  to  find  you  here,  believing  that  they  would 
have  prevented  you,  like  the  others,  from  coming  hither  this  morning. 
But,  thank  God,  you  are  here,  and  I  arrive  in  time.  I  should  have  been 
sooner  but  for  my  wound.  I  have  lost  so  much  blood  that  I  have  done 
nothing  but  faint  all  the  morning." 

"  Truly ! "  cried  Gabriel,  with  uneasiness.  "  I  had  not  remarked  your 
arm  in  a  sling.     What  is  the  wound  !  " 

At  a  sign  from  Agricola,  Dagobert  answered  :  "  Nothing ;  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall.    But  here  I  am,  to  unveil  many  infamies." 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  curiosity,  anguish,  surprise,  or  fear 
of  the  different  actors  in  this  scene,  as  they  listened  to  Dagobert's 
threatening  words.  But  the  most  overcome  was  Gabriel.  His  angelic 
countenance  was  distorted,  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  Struck  by 
the  communication  of  Dagobert,  which  revealed  the  existence  of  other 
heirs,  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  cried  out, 
in  a  tone  of  despair :  "  And  it  is  I  —  oh,  God !  I  — who  am  the  cause  of 
the  spoliation  of  this  family !  " 

"  You,  brother  ? "  exclaimed  Agricola. 

"  Did  they  not  wish  to  rob  you  also  ? "  added  Dagobert. 

"  The  will,"  cried  Gabriel,  with  increasing  agony,  "  gave  the  property 
to  those  of  the  heirs  that  should  appear  before  noon." 
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''  Well  ? "  said  Dagobert,  alarmed  at  the  emotion  of  the  young  priest. 

''  Twelve  o'clock  has  struck,"  resumed  the  latter.  "  Of  all  the  family, 
I  alone  was  present.  Do  you  understand  it  now  I  The  term  is  expired. 
The  heirs  have  been  thrust  aside  by  me  ! " 

'^  By  you  ! "  said  Dagobert,  stammering  with  joy  "  By  you,  my  bravo 
boy  !  then  all  is  well." 

''But " 

"  All  is  well,"  resumed  Dagobert,  radiant  with  delight.  "  You  will 
share  with  the  others — I  know  you." 

"  But  all  this  property  I  have  irrevocably  made  over  to  another,"  cried 
Gabriel  in  despair 

"Made  over  the  property!"  cried  Dagobert,  quite  petrified.  '^To 
whom,  then  ? — to  whom  ! " 

"  To  this  gentleman,"  said  Grabriel,  pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

'To  /^7*m  .'"  exclaimed  Dagobert,  overwhelmed  by  the  news;  ''to 
him — the  renegade — who  has  always  been  the  evil  genius  of  this 
family ! " 

"But,  brother,"  cried  Agricola,  "did  you  then  know  your  claim  to 
this  inheritance  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  young  priest,  with  deep  dejection  ;  "  no — I  only 
learned  it  this  morning  from  Father  d'Aigrigny.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  only  recently  been  informed  of  my  rights,  by  family  papers  long 
ago  found  upon  me,  and  sent  by  our  mother  to  her  confessor." 

A  sudden  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  smith  as  he 
exclaimed :  "  I  understand  it  all  now  They  discovered  in  these  papers 
that  you  would  one  day  have  a  chance  of  becoming  rich.  Therefore, 
they  interested  themselves  about  you ;  therefore,  they  took  you  into 
their  college,  where  we  could  never  see  you ;  therefore,  they  deceived 
you  in  your  vocation  by  shameful  falsehoods,  to  force  you  to  become  a 
priest  and  to  lead  you  to  make  this  deed  of  gift.  Oh,  sir ! "  resumed 
Agricola,  turning  toward  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  indignation,  "my 
father  is  right  — such  machinations  are  indeed  infamous ! " 

During  this  scene  the  reverend  father  and  his  SocinSj  at  first  alarmed 
and  shaken  in  their  audacity,  had  by  degrees  recovered  all  their  cool- 
ness. Rodin,  still  leaning  upon  the  casket,  had  said  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  So  that  when  Agricola,  carried  away 
by  his  indignation,  reproached  the  latter  with  his  infamous  machina- 
tions, he  bowed  his  head  humbly  and  answered :  "  We  are  bound  to 
forgive  injuries,  and  offer  them  to  the  Lord  as  a  mark  of  our  humility.'' 
Dagobert,  confounded  at  all  he  had  just  heard,  felt  his  reason  begin 
to  wander.  After  so  much  anxiety  his  strength  failed  beneath  this  new 
and  terrible  blow- 
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Agricola's  just  and  sensible  words,  in  connection  with  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  will,  at  once  enlightened  Gabriel  as  to  the  vicnvs  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny.in  taking  charge  of  his  education  and  leading  him  to  join 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Gabriel  was  able  to 
take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  dark  intrigue  of  which  he 
had  been  the  \dctim.  Then,  indignation  and  despair  surmounting  his  nat- 
ural timidity,  the  missionary,  with  flashing  eye  and  cheeks  inflamed 
with  noble  wrath,  exclaimed,  as  he  addressed  Father  d'Aigrigny: 

"  So,  father,  when  you  placed  me  in  one  of  your  colleges  it  was  not 
from  any  feeling  of  kindness  or  commiseration,  but  only  in  tln^  hope  of 
bringing  me  one  day  to  renounce  in  favor  of  your  Order  my  share  in 
this  inheritance ;  and  it  did  not  even  suffice  you  to  sacrifice  me  to  your 
cupidity,  but  I  must  also  be  rendered  the  involuntary  instrument  of  a 
shameful  spoliation !  If  only  I  were  concerned,  if  you  only  coveted 
my  claim  to  ^11  this  wealth,  I  should  not  complain.  I  am  the  minister 
of  a  religion  which  honors  and  sanctifies  poverty ;  I  have  consented  to 
the  donation  in  your  favor,  and  I  have  not,  I  could  never  have  any 
claim  upon  it.  But  property  is  concerned  which  belongs  to  poor 
orphans,  brought  from  a  distant  exile  by  my  adopted  father,  and  I  will 
not  see  them  wronged.  But  the  benefactress  of  my  adopted  brother  is 
concerned,  and  I  will  not  see  her  wronged.  But  the  last  will  of  a  dying 
man  is  concerned,  who,  in  his  ardent  love  of  humanity,  bequeathed  to 
his  descendants  an  evangelic  mission — an  admirable  mission  of  prog- 
ress, love,  uniouy  liberty — and  I  will  not  see  this  mission  blighted  in  its 
budtf  No,  no ;  I  tell  you,  this  mission  shall  be  accomplished,  though  I 
have  to  cancel  the  donation  I  have  made." 

On  these  words,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  At  a  sign  from  the  SociuSj  the 
reverend  father  began  to  speak  with  immovable  calmness,  in  a  slow  and 
sanctified  voice,  keeping  his  eyes  constantly  cast  down  : 

"  There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  this  inheritance  of  M. 
de  Rennepont  which  appear  very  complicated,  many  phantoms  which 
seem  unusually  menacing,  and  yet,  nothing  could  be  really  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.  Let  us  proceed  in  regular  order  Let  us  put  aside  all 
these  calumnious  imputations ;  we  will  return  to  them  afterward.  M. 
Gabriel  de  Rennepont, — and  I  humbly  beg  him  to  contradict  me  if  I 
depart  in.  the  least  instance  from  the  exact  truth, — M.  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont, in  acknowledgment  of  the  care  formerly  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
society  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  made  over  to  me,  as  its  rep- 
resentative, freely  and  voluntarily,  all  the  property  that  might  come 
to  him  one  day,  the  value  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
myself.'' 
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Fatlier  d'Aigrigny  here  looked  at  Gabriel,  as  if  appealing  t^>  him 
for  tht'  truth  of  this  statement. 

^'  It  is  true/'  said  the  young  priest ;  *^  I  made  this  donation  freely.^ 

"  This  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  private  conversation,  which  I 
will  not  repeat — and  in  this  I  am  certain  beforehand  of  the  Abbe 
Gabriel " 

"  True,"  replied  Gabriel  generously ;  "  the  subject  of  this  conversa- 
tion is  of  little  importance." 

"  It  was  then,  in  consequence  of  this  conversation,  that  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  manifested  the  desire  to  confirm  this  donation — not  in  my  favor, 
for  I  have  little  to  do  with  earthly  wealth,  but  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
and  charitable  works  of  which  our  Company  is  the  trustee.  I  appeal  to 
the  honor  of  M.  Gabriel  to  declare  if  he  have  not  engaged  himself  toward 
us,  not  only  by  a  solemn  oath,  but  by  a  perfectly  legal  act,  executed  in 
presence  of  M.  Dumesnil,  here  present  t " 

"  It  is  all  true,"  answered  Gabriel. 

"  The  deed  was  prepared  by  me,"  added  the  notary. 

**  But  Gabriel  could  only  give  you  what  belonged  to  him,"  cried  Dg^- 
obert.  "  The  dear  boy  never  supposed  that  you  would  make  use  of  him 
to  rob  other  people." 

"  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  allow  me  to  explain  myself,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny  courteously ;  *'  you  can  afterward  make  answer," 

Dagobert  repressed  with  difficulty  his  painful  impatience.    The  rev- 
erend father  continued  : 

"  The  Abbe  Gabriel  has  therefore,  by  the  double  engagement  of  an 
oath  and  a  legal  act,  confirmed  his  donation.  Much  more,"  resumed 
Father  d'Aigrigny ;  "  when  to  his  great  astonishment  and  to  ours,  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  inheritance  became  known,  the  Abbe  Gabriel, 
faithful  to  his  own  admirable  generosity,  far  from  repenting  of  his  gifts, 
consecrated  them  once  more  by  a  pious  movement  of  gratitude  to  Prov- 
idence— for  M.  Notary  will  doubtless  remember  that,  after  embracing 
the  Abbe  Gabriel  with  transport,  and  telling  him  that  he  was  a  second 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  charity,  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  we  both  knelt 
down  together,  to  thank  Heaven  for  having  inspired  him  with  the 
thought  to  offer  these  immense  riches  to  the  Greater  Glory  of  the 
Lord." 

"  That  is  true,  also,"  answered  Gabriel  honestly ;  "  so  long  as  I  only 
was  concerned,  though  I  might  be  astounded  for  a  moment  by  the  reve- 
lation of  so  enormous  a  fortune,  I  did  not  think  for  an  instant  of  can- 
celing the  donation  I  had  freely  made." 

''  Under  these  circumstances,"  resumed  Fatlier  d'Aigrigny,  **  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  settlement  of  the  inheritance  ha\ing  struck,  and  Abb6 
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Gabriel  being  the  only  heir  that  presented  himself,  he  became  neces- 
sarily the  only  legitimate  possessor  of  this  immense  wealth— enormous, 
no  doubt — and  charity  makes  me  rejoice  that  it  is  enormous;  for, 
thanks  to  it,  many  miseries  will  be  relieved  and  many  tears  wiped  away. 
But,  all  on  a  sudden,  here  comes  this  gentleman,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
pointing  to  Dagobert,  "  and  under  some  delusion,  which  I  forgive  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  which  I  am  sure  he  will  himself  regret, 
accuses  me,  with  insults  and  threats,  with  having  carried  off — I  know 
not  where — some  persons — I  know  not  whom — in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  here  at  the  proper  time " 

"  Yes,  I  a(*cuse  you  of  this  infamy !  "  cried  the  soldier,  exasperated  by 
the  calmness  and  audacity  of  the  reverend  father ;  "  yes,  and  I  will " 

"  Once  again,  sir,  I  conjure  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  finish  ;  you 
can  reply  afterward,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  huml^ly,  in  the  softest 
and  most  honeyed  accents. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reply,  and  confound  you !  "  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Let  him  finish,  father ;  you  can  speak  presently,"  said  Agricola. 
The  soldier  was  silent  as  Father  d'Aigrigny  continued,  with  new 
assurance :  "  Doubtless,  if  there  should  really  be  any  other  heirs  besides 
the  Abbe  Gabriel,  it  is  unfortunate  for  them  that  they  have  not  appeared 
in  proper  time.  And  if,  instead  of  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  I  had  only  to  look  to  my  own  interest,  I  should  be  far  from 
availing  myself  of  this  advantage,  due  only  to  chance ;  but  as  a  trustee 
for  the  great  family  of  the  poor,  I  am  obliged  to  maintain  my  absolute 
right  to  this  inheritance ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  notary  will 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  my  claim,  and  deliver  to  me  those  securi- 
ties, which  are  now  my  legitimate  property." 

"  My  only  mission,"  replied  the  notary,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  is  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont  alone  presented  himself  within  the  term  fixed  by  the  testament. 
The  deed  of  gift  is  in  due  form ;  I  cannot  refuse,  therefore,  to  deliver  to 

the  person  named  in  the  deed  the  amount  of  the  heritage " 

On  these  words  Samuel  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh ;  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  rigorous  justice  of  the  notary's 
observations. 

''  But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  addressing  the  man  of  law,  "  this  cannot 
be.  You  will  not  allow  two  poor  orphans  to  be  despoiled.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  their  father  and  mother  that  I  speak  to  you.  I  give  you  my 
honor — the  honor  of  a  soldier — that  they  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  my  wife  to  carry  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  to  a  convent, 
and  thus  prevent  me  bringing  them  here  this  morning.  It  is  so  true 
that  I  have  already  laid  my  charge  before  a  magistrate." 
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"  And  what  answer  did  you  receive  ? "  said  the  notary. 

''  That  my  deposition  was  not  sufficient  for  the  law  to  remove  these 
young  girls  from  the  convent  in  which  they  were,  and  that  inquiries 
would  be  made ^ 

"Yes,  sir,"  added  Agricola,  '*and  it  was  the  same  with  regard  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  detained  as  mad  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
though  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  reason.  Like  Marshal  Simon^s 
daughters,  she  too  has  a  claim  to  this  inheritance.  I  took  the  same 
steps  for  her  as  my  father  took  for  Marshal  Simon's  daughters." 

''  Well  I "  asked  the  notary. 

"  Unfortunately,  sir,"  answered  Agricola,  "  they  told  me,  as  they  did 
my  father,  that  my  deposition  would  not  suffice,  and  that  they  must 
make  inquiries." 

At  this  moment  Bathsheba,  having  heard  the  street-bell  ring,  left 
the  Red  Room  at  a  sign  from  Samuel. 

The  notary  resumed,  addressing  Agricola  and  his  father :  "  Far  be 
it  from  me,  gentlemen,  to  call  in  question  your  good  faith ;  but  I  can- 
not, to  my  great  regret,  attach  such  importance  to  your  accusations, 
which  are  not  supported  by  proof,  as  to  suspend  the  regular  legal 
com'se.  According  to  your  own  confession,  gentlemen,  the  authorities 
to  whom  you  addressed  yourselves  did  not  see  fit  to  interfere  on  your 
depositions,  and  told  you  they  would  inquire  further.  Now,  really, 
gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you ;  how  can  I,  in  so  serious  a  matter,  take 
upon  myself  a  responsibility  which  the  magistrates  themselves  have 
refused  to  take  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  should  do  so,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  honor ! "  cried 
Dagobert. 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir,  in  your  opinion ;  but,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  I 
remain  faithful  to  justice  and  honor  by  executing  with  exactness  the 
last  will  of  the  dead.  For  the  rest  you  have  no  occasion  to  despair. 
If  the  persons  whose  interests  you  represent  consider  themselves  injured, 
they  may  hereafter  have  recourse  to  an  action  at  law  against  the  person 
acting  as  donee  of  the  Abbe  GrabrieL  But  in  the  mean  while  it  is  my 
duty  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  securities.  I  should  be 
gravely  imperiled  were  I  to  act  in  any  other  manner." 

The  notary's  observations  seemed  so  reasonable  that  Samuel,  Dago- 
bert, and  Agricola  were  quite  confounded.  After  a  moment's  thought, 
Gabriel  appeared  to  take  a  desperate  resolution,  and  said  to  the  notary 
in  a  firm  voice : 

"  Since,  under  these  circumstances,  the  law  is  powerless  to  obtain  the 
right,  I  must  adopt,  sir,  an  extreme  course.  Before  doing  so,  I  will  ask 
M.  l'Abb6  d'Aigrigny,  for  the  last  time,  if  he  will  content  himself  with 
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that  portion  of  the  property  which  falls  justly  to  me,  on  c. edition  that 
the  rest  shall  be  placed  in  safe  hands  till  the  heirs  whose  names  have 
been  brought  forward  shall  prove  their  claim  ? " 

"  To  this  proposition  I  must  answer  as  I  have  done  already,"  replic^l 
Father  d'Aigrigny;  "it  is  not  I  who  am  concf^rned,  but  an  immense 
work  of  charity.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  refuse  the  offer  of  the 
Al>be  Gabriel  and  to  remind  him  of  his  engagements  of  every  kind." 

"  Then  you  refuse  this  arrangement ! "  asked  Gabriel,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 
*'  Charity  commands  me  to  do  so." 
''  You  refuse  it — absolutely  ? " 

"  I  think  of  all  the  good  and  pious  institutions  that  these  treasures 
will  enable  us  to  establish  for  the  Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord,  and  I  have 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  desire  to  make  the  least  concession." 

"  Then,  sir,"  resumed  the  good  priest,  in  a  still  more  agitated  manner, 
"  since  you  force  me  to  it,  I  revoke  my  donation.  I  only  intended  to 
dispose  of  my  own  property,  and  not  of  that  which  did  not  belong 
to  me." 

''  Take  care,  M.  I'Abbe,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny ;  "  I  would  observe 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  written,  formal  promise." 

"  I  know  it,  sir ;  you  have  a  written  paper,  in  which  I  take  an  oath 
never  to  revoke  this  donation,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  and  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  aversion  and  contempt  of  all  honest  men.    Well,  sir ! 
be  it  so,"  said  Gabriel,  with  deep  bitterness ;  "  I  will  expose  myself  to 
all  the  consequences  of  perjury ;  you  may  proclaim  it  everywhere.    I 
may  be  hated  and  despised  by  all — but  God  will  judge  me ! " 
The  young  priest  dried  a  tear,  which  trickled  from  his  eye. 
"  Oh !  do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  boy !  "  cried  Dagobert,  with  reviving 
hope.    "  All  honest  men  will  be  on  your  side ! " 
"  Well  done,  brother  !  "  said  Agricola. 

"  Notary,"  said  Rodin,  in  his  little  sharp  voice,  "  please  to  explain  to 
Abbe  Gabriel  that  he  may  perjure  himself  as  much  as  he  thinks  fit,  but 
that  the  Civil  Code  is  much  less  easy  to  violate  than  a  mere  promise, 
which  is  only — sacred ! " 
"  Speak,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Please  to  inform  Abbe  Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  that  a  deed  of 
gift  like  that  made  in  favor  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  can  only  be  canceled 
for  one  of  three  reasons — is  it  not  so  ? " 

''  Yes,  sir,  for  three  reasons,"  said  the  notary. 

"  The  first  is  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,"  said  Rodin,  "  and  I 
should  blush  to  mention  such  a  contingency  to  the  Abbe  Gabriel.  The 
second  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  donee — and  the  Abb6  Gabriel  may  be 
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certain  of  our  deep  and  lasting  gratitude.  The  last  case  is  the  non-ful- 
fillment of  the  wishes  of  the  donor^  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
his  gifts.  Now,  although  Abbe  Gabriel  may  have  suddenly  r'onceived  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  us,  he  will  at  least  give  us  some  time  to  show  that 
his  gifts  have  been  disposed  of  according  to  his  wishes,  and  applied  to 
the  Greater  Glory  of  God.'" 

"  Now,  notary,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  it  is  for  you  to  decide  and 
say  if  Abbe  Gabriel  can  revoke  the  donation  he  has  made." 

Just  as  the  notary  was  going  to  answer,  Bathsheba  reentered  the 
room,  followed  by  two  more  personages,  who  appeared  in  the  Red  Eoom 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 


CHAPTER    X 


A    GOOD    GENIUS 


HE  first  of  the  two  whose  arrival  had  interrupted  the  answer 
of  the  notary  was  Faringhea. 

At  sight  of  this  man's  forbidding  countenance,  Samuel 
approached,  and  said  to  him :  ''  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

After  easting  a  piercing  glance  at  Rodin,  who  started,  but  soon 
recovered  his  habitual  coolness,  Faringhea  replied  to  Samuel :  "  Prince 
Djalma  arrived  lately  from  India,  in  order  to  be  present  here  this  day, 
as  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  an  inscription  on  a  medal  which  he 
wore  about  his  neck." 

"  He,  also ! "  cried  Q-abriel,  who  had  been  the  shipmate  of  the  Indian 
prince  from  the  Azores,  where  the  vessel  in  which  he  came  from  Alex- 
andria had  been  driven  into  port ;  "  he  also  one  of  the  heirs !  In  fact,  the 
prince  told  me  during  the  voyage  that  his  mother  was  of  French  origin. 
But,  doubtless,  he  thought  it  right  to  conceal  from  me  the  object  of 
his  journey.  Oh !  that  Indian  is  a  noble  and  courageous  young  man. 
Where  is  he  ? " 

The  Strangler  again  looked  at  Rodin,  and  said,  laying  strong 
emphasis  upon  his  words :  ''  I  left  the  prince  yesterday  evening.  He 
informed  me  that,  although  he  had  a  great  interest  to  be  here,  he  might 
possibly  sacrifice  that  interest  to  other  motives.  I  passed  the  night  in 
the  same  hotel,  and  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  call  on  him,  they  told 
me  he  was  already  gone  out.  My  friendship  for  him  led  me  to  come 
hither,  hoping  the  information  I  should  be  able  to  give  might  be  of  use 
to  the  prince.'' 

In  making  no  mention  of  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  the 
day  before,  in  concealing  Rodin's  machinations  with  regard  to  Djalma, 
and  in  attributing  the  absence  of  this  latter  to  a  voluntary  eause,  the 
Strangler  evidently  wished  to  serve  the  SociuSj  trusting  that  Rodin 
would  know  how  to  recompense  his  discretion. 

It  is  useless  to  observe  that  all  this  story  was  impudently  false. 
Having  succeeded  that  morning  in  escaping  from  his  prison  by  a  pro- 
digious effort  of  cunning,  audacity,  and  skill,  he  had  run  to  the  hotel 
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where  he  had  left  Djalma.  There  he  had  learned  that  a  man  and  woman, 
of  an  advanced  age  and  most  respectable  appearance,  calling  themselv^^s 
relations  of  the  young  Indian,  had  asked  to  see  him ;  and  that,  alarmed 
at  the  dangerous  state  of  somnolency  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  plunged, 
they  had  taken  him  home  in  their  carriage,  in  order  to  pay  him  the 
necessary  attention. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,''  said  the  notary,  "  that  this  heir  also  did  not 
make  his  appearance ;  but  he  has,  unhappily,  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
immense  inheritance  that  is  in  question." 

"  Oh !  an  immense  inheritance  is  in  question,"  said  Faringhea,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  Rodin,  who  prudently  turned  away  his  eyes. 

The  second  of  the  two  personages  we  have  mentioned  entered  at 
this  moment.  It  was  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon,  an  old  man  of  tall 
stature,  still  active  and  vigorous  for  his  age.  His  hair  was  white  and 
thin.  His  countenance,  rather  fresh-colored,  was  expressive  at  once  of 
quickness,  mildness,  and  energy. 

Agricola  advanced  hastily  to  meet  him.  "  You  here,  M.  Simon ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  marshal's  father,  cordially  pressing  Agric- 
ola's  hand ;  "  I  have  just  arrived  from  my  journey.  M.  Hardy  was  to 
have  been  here  about  some  matter  of  inheritance,  as  he  supposed ;  but, 
as  he  will  still  be  absent  from  Paris  for  some  time,  he  has  charged 
me " 

"  He  also  an  heir !  —  M.  Francois  Hardy ! "  cried  Agricola,  interrupt- 
ing the  old  workman. 

"  But  how  pale  and  agitated  you  are,  my  boy ! "  said  the  marshal's 
father,  looking  round  with  astonishment.    "  What  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  What  is  the  matter ! "  cried  Dagobert  in  despair,  as  he  approached 
the  foreman.  *^  The  matter  is,  that  they  would  rob  your  granddaugh- 
ters, and  that  I  have  brought  them  from  the  depths  of  Siberia  only  to 
witness  this  shameful  deed ! " 

''  Eh  ? "  cried  the  old  workman,  trying  to  recognize  the  soldier's  face, 
"  you  are  then " 

"  Dagobert." 

"  You,  the  generous,  devoted  friend  of  my  son ! "  cried  the  marshal's 
father,  pressing  the  hands  of  Dagobert  in  his  own  with  strong  emotion ; 
"  but  did  you  not  speak  of  Simon's  daughter!" 

"  Of  his  daughters  ;  for  he  is  more  fortunate  than  he  imagines,"  said 
Dagobert.     "  The  poor  children  are  twins." 

"  And  where  are  they?"  asked  the  old  man. 

*^  In  a  convent." 

"  In  a  convent  ?  " 


T n  i:  ^y  i  .v  d  e  h  j  \  a  -/  / '  ^v  -i35 

"  Yos,  l>v  tlir  tivarlKMT  of  this  man,  wIid  keoj)s  thf'in  there  in  order 
to  (lisinh(M*it  them." 
''  Wliat  man  I  " 


''  The  Marquis  d'Ai^ig:ny  " 

''My  soil's  Diortal  eneiny  !"  cried  tlie  old  workman,   as  he  threw  a 
glance  of  aversion  at  Father  d'Aigrigny,  whose  audacity  did  not  fail  him. 
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"And  that  is  not  all,"  added  Agricola.  *'M.  Hardy,  my  worthy 
and  excellent  mastei*,  has  also  lost  his  right  to  this  immense  inherit- 
ance." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Marshal  Simon's  father ;  "  but  M.  Hardy  did  not  know 
that  such  important  interests  were  concerned.  He  set  out  hastily  to 
join  one  of  his  friends  who  was  in  want  of  him.^ 

At  each  of  these  successive  revelations,  Samuel  felt  his  trouble 
increase ;  but  he  could  only  sigh  over  it,  for  the  will  of  the  testator  was 
couched,  unhappily,  in  precise  and  positive  terms. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  impatient  to  end  this  scene,  which  caused  him 
cruel  embarrassment,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  calmness,  said  to  the 
notary,  in  a  grave  and  expressive  voice : 

"  It  is  necessary  sir,  that  all  this  should  have  an  end.  If  calumny 
could  reach  me,  I  would  answer  victoriously  by  the  facts  that  have  just 
come  to  light.  Why  attribute  to  odious  conspiracies  the  absence  of  the 
heirs,  in  whose  names  this  soldier  and  his  son  have  so  uncourteously 
urged  their  demands  ?  Why  should  such  absence  be  less  explicable  than 
the  young  Indian's,  or  than  M.  Hardy's,  who,  as  his  confidential  man  has 
just  told  us,  did  not  even  know  the  importance  of  the  interests  that 
called  him  hither  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  have  been  prevented  from  com- 
ing here  to-day  by  some  very  natural  reasons  ?  But,  once  again,  this 
has  lasted  too  long.  I  think  the  notary  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
discovery  of  new  heirs  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  propose  to  him  just  now ;  namely,  whether,  as  trustee  for 
the  poor,  to  whom  Abbe  Gabriel  made  a  free  gift  of  aU  he  possessed,  I 
remain,  notwithstanding  his  tardy  and  illegal  opposition,  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  this  property,  which  I  have  promised,  and  which  I  now  again 
promise,  in  presence  of  all  here  assembled,  to  employ  for  the  Greater 
Glory  of  God?  Please  to  answer  me  plainly,  M.  Notary,  and  thus 
terminate  a  scene  which  must  needs  be  painful  to  us  all." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  notary,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  on  my  soul  and  con- 
science, and  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice,  as  a  faithful  and  impartial 
executor  of  the  last  will  of  M.  Marius  de  Rennepont,  I  declare  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  deed  of  gift  of  Abb6  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  you,  M.  I'Abbe 
d'Aigrigny,  are  the  only  possessor  of  this  property,  which  I  place  at  your 
immediate  disposal,  that  you  may  employ  the  same  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  donor." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  conviction  and  gravity,  destroyed  the 
last  vague  hopes  that  the  representatives  of  the  heirs  might  till  then 
have  entertained.  Samuel  became  paler  than  usual,  and  pressed  con- 
vulsively the  hand  of  Bathsheba,  who  had  drawn  near  to  him.  Large 
tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  two  old  people. 
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Dagobert  and  Agricola  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  dejection. 
Struck  with  the  reasoning  of  the  notary,  who  refused  to  give  more 
credence  and  authority  to  their  remonstrances  than  the  magistrates  had 
done  before  him,  they  saw  themselves  forced  to  abandon  every  hope. 
But  (fabriel  suffered  more  than  any  one;  be  felt  the  most  tenible 
remorse,  in  reflecting  that,  by  his  blindness,  he  had  been  the  involuntary 
cause  and  instrument  of  this  abominable  robbery. 

So,  when  the  notary,  after  having  examined  and  verified  the  amount 
of  securities  contained  in  the  cedar-wood  box,  said  to  Father  d'Ai- 

grigny,  "Take  possession,  sir,  of  this  casket ^  Gabriel  exclaimed,  with 

bitter  disappointment  and  profound  despair:  "Alas  !  one  would  fancy, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  an  inexorable  fatality  pursues  all  those 
who  are  worthy  of  interest,  affection,  or  respect.  Oh,  my  God ! "  added 
the  young  priest,  clasping  his  hands  with  fervor,  "  thy  sovereign  justice 
will  never  permit  the  triumph  of  such  iniquity!" 

It  was  as  if  Heaven  had  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  missionary. 
Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  a  strange  event  took  place. 

Without  waiting  for  the  end  of  Gabriel's  invocation,  Rodin,  profiting^ 
by  the  decision  of  the  notary,  had  seized  the  casket  in  his  arms,  unable 
to  repress  a  deep  sigh  of  joy  and  triimaph.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Father  d'Aigiigny  and  his  Sociiis  thought  themselves  at  last  in  safe  pos- 
session of  the  treasure,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  clock  had 
been  heard  striking  was  suddenly  opened. 

A  woman  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

At  sight  of  her  Gabriel  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  remained  as  if  thun- 
derstruck. Samuel  and  Bathsheba  fell  on  their  knees  together,  and 
raised  their  clasped  hands.  The  Jew  and  Jewess  felt  inexplicable  hopes 
reviving  within  them. 

All  the  other  actors  in  the  scene  appeared  struck  with  stupor. 
Rodin — Rodin  himself  —  recoiled  two  steps  and  replaced  the  casket 
on  the  table  with  a  trembling  hand. 

Though  the  incident  might  appear  natural  enough, — a  woman 
appearing  on  the  threshold  of  a  door  which  she  had  just  thrown  open, — 
there  was  a  pause  of  deep  and  solemn  silence.  'EWery  bosom  seemed 
oppressed,  and  as  if  struggling  for  breath.  All  experienced  at  sight  of 
this  woman  surprise  mingled  with  fear,  and  indefinable  anxiety  —  for 
this  woman  was  the  living  original  of  the  portrait  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  room  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  same  head-dress,  the  same  flowing  robe,  the  same  countenance, 
so  full  of  poignant  and  resigned  grief ! 

She  advanced  slowly  and  without  appearing  to  perceive  the  deep 
impression  she  had  caused.  She  approached  one  of  the  pieces  of  furni- 
ture inlaid  with  brass,  touched  a  spring  concealed  in  the  molding  of 
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gilded  l)ronze  so  that  an  upper  drawer  flew  open,  and  taking  from  it  a 
seahMl  parchment  envelope,  she  walked  up  to  the  table  and  placed  this 
packet  before  the  notary,  who,  hitherto  silent  and  motionless,  rec^^ived 
it  mechanically  from  her. 

Then,  casting  upon  Gabriel,  who  seemed  fascinated  by  her  presence, 
a  long,  mild,  melancholy  look,  this  woman  directed  her  steps  toward  the 
hall,  the  door  of  which  had  remained  open.  As  she  passed  near  Samuel 
and  Bathsheba,  who  were  still  kneeling,  she  stopped  an  instant,  bowed 
her  fair  head  toward  them,  and  looked  at  them  with  tender  solicitude. 
Then,  giving  them  her  hands  to  kiss,  she  glided  away  as  slowly  as  she 
had  entered,  throwing  a  last  glance  upon  Grabriel. 

The  departure  of  this  woman  seemed  to  break  the  spell  under  which 
all  present  had  remained  for  the  last  few  minutes.  Grabriel  was  the  first 
to  speak,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  voice:  ^'It  is  she — again — here — 
in  this  house  ! " 

''  Who,  brother  ? "  said  Agricola,  uneasy  at  the  pale  and  almost  wild 
looks  of  the  missionary ;  for  the  smith  had  not  yet  remarked  the  strange 
resemblance  of  the  woman  to  the  portrait,  though  he  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral *f eeling  of  amazement,  without  being  able  to  explain  it  to  himself. 
Dagobert  and  Faringhea  were  in  a  similar  state  of  mind. 

''  Who  is  this  woman  ? "  resumed  Agricola,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
Gabriel,  which  felt  damp  and  icy  cold. 

"  Look  ! "  said  the  young  priest.  "  Those  portraits  have  been  there 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half." 

He  pointed  to  the  paintings,  before  which  he  was  now  seated,  and 
Agricola,  Dagobert,  and  Faringhea  raised  their  eyes  to  either  side  of  the 
fireplace. 

Three  exclamations  were  now  heard  at  once. 

''  It  is  she  —  it  is  the  same  woman  ! "  cried  the  smith,  in  amazement ; 
"  and  her  portrait  has  been  here  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ! " 

"  What  do  I  see  ? "  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  gazed  at  the  portrait  of  the 
man.  "  The  friend  and  emissary  of  Marshal  Simon.  Yes !  it  is  the 
same  face  that  I  saw  last  year  in  Siberia.  Oh,  yes !  I  recognize  that 
wild  and  sorrowful  .air — those  black  eyebrows,  which  make  only  one!'' 

"  My  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,"  muttered  Faringhea  to  himself,  shud- 
dering with  horror.  "  It  is  the  same  man,  with  the  black  mark  on  his 
forehead,  that  we  strangled  and  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  — 
the  same  man  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Bowanee  told  me,  in  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi,  had  been  met  by  him  afterward  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Bom- 
bay— the  man  of  the  fatal  curse,  who  scatters  death  upon  his  passage — 
and  his  picture  has  existed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years !  " 

And,  like  Dagobert  and  Agricola,  the  Strangler  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes  from  that  strange  portrait. 
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"What  a  mysterious  resemblance!''  thought  Father  d'Aigi-igny. 
Then,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea,  he  said  to  Gabriel :  "  But  this 
woman  is  the  same  that  saved  your  life  in  America  ?  '^ 

''  It  is  the  same,"  answc^red  Gabriel,  with  emotion ;  "  and  yet  she  told 
me  she  was  going  toward  the  North,"  added  the  young  priest,  speaking 
to  himself. 

''  But  how  came  she  in  this  house?"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  address- 
ing Samuel.  ''Answer  me!  did  this  woman  come  in  with  you,  or 
before  >  ou  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  first,  and  alone,  when  this  door  was  first  opened  since  a 
century  and  a  half,"  said  Samuel  gravely. 

"  Then  how  can  you  explain  the  presence  of  this  woman  here  ?  "  said 
Father  d'Aigi*igny. 

"  I  do  not  try  to  explain  it,"  said  the  Jew  "  I  see,  I  believe,  and  now 
I  hope,"  added  he,  looking  at  Bathsheba  with  an  indefinable  expression. 

"  But  you  ought  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  woman ! "  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  vague  uneasiness.  ''  Who  is  she !  How  came  she 
hither?" 

"  All  I  know  is,  sir,  that  my  father  has  often  told  me  there  are  sub- 
terraneous communications  between  this  house  and  distant  parts  of  the 
quarter." 

"  Oh !  then  nothing  can  be  clearer,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny ;  '^  it  only 
remains  to  be  known  what  this  woman  intends  by  coming  hither  As 
for  her  singular  resemblance  to  tliis  portrait,  it  is  one  of  the  freaks  of 
nature." 

Rodin  had  shared  in  the  general  emotion,  at  the  apparition  of  this 
mysterious  woman.  But  when  he  saw  that  she  had  delivered  a  sealed 
packet  to  the  notary,  the  Socius^  instead  of  thinking  of  the  strangeness 
of  this  unexpected  vision,  was  only  occupied  with  a  violent  desire  to  quit 
the  house  with  the  treasure  which  had  just  fallen  to  the  Company  He 
felt  a  vague  anxiety  at  sight  of  the  envelope  with  the  black  seal,  which 
the  protectress  of  Gabriel  had  <ielivered  to  the  notary  and  was  still  held 
mechanically  in  his  hands.  The  Sorins^  therefore,  judging  this  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  walk  off  with  the  casket,  during  the  general  silence 
and  stupor  which  still  continued,  slightly  touched  Father  d'Aigrigny's 
elbow,  made  him  a  sign  of  intelligence,  and,  tucking  the  cedar- wood 
chest  under  his  arm,  was  hastening  toward  the  door 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  rising,  and  standing  in  his  path  ;  "  I 
request  the  notary  to  examine  the  envelope  that  has  just  been  delivered 
to  him.    You  may  then  go  out." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  trying  to  force  a  passage,  "  the  question  is 
definitively  decided  in  favor  of  Father  d'Aigrigny.  Therefore,  with 
your  permission " 
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"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that  this 
casket  shall  not  leave  the  house  until  the  notary  has  examined  the 
envelope  just  delivered  to  him." 

These  words  drew  the  attention  of  all.  Rodin  was  forced  to  retrace 
his  steps.  Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his  character,  the  Jew  shud- 
dered at  the  look  of  implacable  hate  which  Rodin  turned  upon  him  at 
this  moment. 

Yielding  to  the  wish  of  Samuel,  the  notary  examined  the  envelope 
with  attention.  ^*  Good  Heaven  I "  he  cried  suddenly ;  '^  what  do  I 
see  ? — Ah,  so  much  the  better ! " 

At  this  exclamation,  all  eyes  turned  upon  the  notary  "  Oh !  read, 
read,  sir ! "  cried  Samuel,  clasping  his  hands  together.  *'  My  presenti- 
ments have  not  then  deceived  me !  " 

''  But,  sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  the  notary,  for  he  began  to 
share  in  the  anxiety  of  Rodin,  "  what  is  this  paper  ?  " 

"  A  codicil,"  answered  the  notary ;  "  a  codicil  which  re-opens  the  whole 
question." 

"  How,  sir  ? "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  fury,  as  he  hastily  drew 
nearer  to  the  notary ;  ^'  re-opens  the  whole  question !    By  what  right  ?  '^ 

"  It  is  impossible,"  added  Rodin.     "  We  protest  against  it." 

"  Gabriel !  father  !  listen,"  cried  Agi-icola,  "  all  is  not  lost.  There  is 
yet  hope.     Do  you  hear,  Gabriel.    There  is  yet  hope." 

''  What  do  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  priest,  rising,  and  hardly 
beUeving  the  words  of  his  adopted  brother. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "  I  will  read  to  you  the  superscription 
of  this  envelope.  It  changes,  or  rather,  it  adjourns  the  whole  of  the 
testamentary  provisions." 

''  Gabriel !  "  cried  Agricola,  throwing  himself  on  the  neck  of  the  mis- 
sionary, ''  all  is  adjourned ;  nothing  is  lost !  " 

"  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  the  notary ;  and  he  read  as  follows : 

"  ^  This  is  a  codicil  which,  for  reasons  herein  stated,  adjourns  and  prorogues  to  the  first 
day  of  June,  1832,  though  without  any  other  change,  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
testament  made  by  me  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  house  shall  be  reclosed  and 
the  funds  left  in  the  hands  of  the  same  trustee,  to  be  distributed  to  the  rightful  claimants 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1832. 

*^ '  Villetaneuse,  this  13th  of  February,  1682,  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"  *  Marius  de  Rennepont.'  " 

"  I  protest  against  this  codicil  as  a  forgery ! "  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
livid  with  rage  and  despair. 

"  The  woman  who  delivered  it  to  the  notary  is  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter," added  Rodin,     "  The  codicil  has  been  forged." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  notary  severely ;  "  I  have  just  compared  the  two 
signatures  and  they  are  absolutely  alike.    For  the  rest,  what  I  said  this 
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morning  with  regard  to  the  absent  heirs  is  now  applicable  to  you,— the 
law  is  open ;  you  may  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  codicil.  Mean- 
while, everything  will  remain  suspended,  since  the  term  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  inheritance  is  prolonged  for  three  months  and  a  half." 

When  the  notary  had  uttfered  these  last  words,  Rodin's  nails  dripped 
blood ;  for  the  first  time  his  wan  lips  became  red. 

''  Oh,  God !  thou  hast  heard  and  granted  my  prayer ! "  cried  Gabriel, 
kneeling  down  with  religious  fervor  and  turning  his  angelic  face  toward 
heaven.     ''  Thy  sovereign  justice  has  not  let  iniquity  triumph ! " 

"  What  do  yoxi  say,  my  brave  boy  ? "  cried  Dagobert,  who  in  the  first 
tumult  of  joy  had  not  exactly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  codicil. 

"  All  is  put  off,  father ! "  exclaimed  the  smith ;  "  the  heirs  will  have 
three  months  and  a  half  more  to  make  their  claim.  And  now  that  these 
people  are  unmasked,"  added  Agi-icola,  pointing  to  Rodin  and  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  '*  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  them.  We  shall  be  on 
our  guard ;  and  the  orphans.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  my  worthy 
master,  M.  Hardy,  and  this  young  Indian  will  all  recover  their  own." 

We  must  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  the  delight,  the  transport 
of  Gabriel  and  Agricola,  of  Dagobert  and  Marshal  8imon's  father,  of 
Samuel  and  Bathsheba. 

Faringhea  alone  remained  in  gloomy  silence  before  the  portrait  of 
the  man  with  the  black-barred  forehead. 

As  for  the  fury  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  when  they  saw 
Samuel  retake  possession  of  the  casket,  we  must  also  renounce  any 
attempt  to  describe  it. 

On  the  notary's  suggestion,  who  took  with  him  the  codicil  to  have 
it  opened  according  to  the  formalities  of  the  law,  Samuel  agreed  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  France  the  securi- 
ties of  immense  value  that  were  now  known  to  be  in  his  possession. 

While  all  the  generous  hearts,  which  had  for  a  moment  suffered  so 
much,  were  overflowing  with  happiness,  hope,  and  joy.  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny and  Rodin  quitted  the  house  with  rage  and  death  in  their  souls. 

The  reverend  father  got  into  his  carriage  and  said  to  his  servants : 
"  To  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier ! "  Then,  worn  out  and  crushed,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  seat  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  he  uttered  a 
deep  groan. 

Rodin  sat  next  to  him,  and  looked  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  dis- 
dain at  this  so  dejected  and  l)roken-spirited  man. 

*'  The  coward ! "  said  he  to  himself.     "  He  despairs  ;  and  yet " 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  carriage  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  Baby- 
lone,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE    FIKST    LAST,    AND    THE    LAST    FIRST 


'f^l<^]  HE  carriage  had  traveled  rapidly  to  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier. 
^■^^  During  all  the  way  Rodin  remained  mute,  contenting  him- 
^■j^5  self  with  observing  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  listening  to  him, 
o^AvS  J|  as  he  poured  forth  his  grief  and  fury  in  a  long  monologue, 
interrupted  by  exclamations,  lamentation,  and  bursts  of  rage,  directed 
against  the  strokes  of  that  inexorable  destiny  which  had  ruined  in  a 
moment  the  best-founded  hopes. 

When  the  carriage  entered  the  court-yard  and  stopped  before  the 
portico,  the  princess's  face  could  be  seen  through  one  of  the  windows, 
half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain ;  in  her  burning  anxiety,  she  came 
to  see  if  it  was  really  Father  d'Aigrigny  who  arrived  at  the  house. 
Still  more,  in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  rules,  this  great  lady,  generally 
so  scrupulous  as  to  appearances,  hurried  from  her  apartment  and 
descended  several  steps  of  the  staircase  to  meet  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who 
was  coming  up  with  a  dejected  air 

At  sight  of  the  livid  and  agitated  countenance  of  the  reverend 
father,  the  princess  stopped  suddenly  and  grew  pale.  She  suspected 
that  all  was  lost.  A  look  rapidly  exchanged  with  her  old  lover  left  her 
no  doubt  of  the  issue  she  so  much  feared. 

Rodin  humbly  followed  the  reverend  father,  and  both,  preceded  by 
the  princess,  entered  the  room.  The  door  once  closed,  the  princess, 
addressing  Father  d'Aigrigny,  exclaimed  with  unspeakable  anguish: 
"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  reverend  father,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage,  his  lips  white,  his  features  contracted,  looked  fix- 
edly at  the  princess,  and  said  to  her :  "  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  this 
inheritance  that  we  estimated  at  forty  millions  ?  " 

"  I  understand,"  cried  the  princess ;  "  we  have  been  deceived.  The 
inheritance  amounts  to  nothing,  and  all  you  have  done  has  been  in 
vain." 
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''  Y(»s,  it  has  IikIimmI  Ixm'h  in  vain/'  answcnMl  the  reverend  fathor,  KHud- 
in^  his  t(U'th  witli  rage;  ''it  was  no  qucsliou  of  forty  millions,  but  of 
two  hundivd  and  twi^vc  milUons/' 


^'  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  '''  n^peated  the  prineess  in  amaze- 
ment, as  slic  drew  hack  a  step.     "  It  is  imiM)ssil>l(^ !  " 

'I  I  tell  vou  I  saw  the  voudiers,  which  wei-e  examined  hy  th»^  notary  '' 
"'  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  ^ ''  resumed  the  prineess,  with 
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deep  dejection.  "  It  is  an  immense*  and  sovereign  power  —  and  you 
have  renounced  —  you  have  not  struggled  for  it,  by  every  possible  means, 
and  till  the  last  moment  ? " 

"  Madame,  I  have  done  all  that  I  could !  —  notwithstanding  the 
treachery  of  Gabriel,  who  this  very  morning  declared  that  he  renounced 
us,  and  separated  from  the  society  ^ 

"  Ungrateful !  "  said  the  princess  unaflfectedly. 

"  The  deed  of  gift,  which  I  had  the  precaution  to  have  prepared  by 
the  notary,  was  in  such  good,  legal  form,  that,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  that  accursed  soldier  and  his  son,  the  notary  had  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  treasure." 

''  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  ! "  repeated  the  princess,  clasping 
her  hands.     ''  Verily,  it  is  like  a  dream  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny  bitterly,  "  for  us,  this  possession  is 
indeed  a  dream,  for  a  codicil  has  been  discovered,  which  puts  off  for 
three  months  and  a  half  all  the  testamentary  provisions.  Now  that  our 
very  precautions  have  roused  the  suspicion  of  all  these  heirs  —  now  that 
they  know  the  enormous  amount  at  stake  —  they  will  be  upon  their 
guard ;  and  all  is  lost." 

"  But  who  is  the  wretch  that  produced  this  codicil  ? " 

"  A  woman." 

"  What  woman  ?  " 

"  Some  wandering  creature,  that  Gabriel  says  he  met  in  America, 
where  she  saved  his  life." 

"  And  how  could  this  woman  be  there  —  how  could  she  know  the 
existence  of  this  codicil  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  all  arranged  with  a  miserable  Jew,  the  guardian  of  the 
house,  whose  family  has  had  charge  of  the  funds  for  three  generations ; 
he  had  no  doubt  some  secret  instructions,  in  case  he  suspected  the 
detention  of  any  of  the  heirs,  for  this  Marius  de  Rennepont  had  fore- 
seen that  our  Company  would  keep  their  eyes  upon  his  race." 

''  But  can  you  not  dispute  the  validity  of  this  codicil  f  " 

"  What,  go  to  law  in  these  times,  litigate  about  a  will,  incur  the 
certainty  of  a  thousand  clamors,  with  no  security  for  success  ?  It  is 
bad  enough  that  even  this  should  get  wind.  Alas !  it  is  terrible.  So 
near  the  goal !  After  so  much  care  and  trouble.  An  affair  that  had 
been  followed  up  with  so  much  perseverance  during  a  century  and  a 
half!" 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions ! "  said  the  princess.  "  The  Order 
would  have  had  no  need  to  look  for  establishments  in  foreign  countries ; 
with  such  resources,  it  would  have  been  able  to  impose  itself  upon 
France." 
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"  Yes,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  bitterness ;  "  by  means  of 
education,  we  might  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  power  is  altogether  incalculable."  Then,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he 
resumed :  "  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  with  rage !  an 
affair  so  wisely,  ably,  patiently  conducted ! " 

"  Is  there  no  hope  f " 

"  Only  that  Gabriel  may  not  revoke  his  donation,  in  as  far  as  con- 
cerns hims<>lf.  That  alone  would  be  a  considerable  sum— not  less  than 
thirty  millions." 

"  It  is  enormous ;  it  is  almost  what  you  hoped,"  said  the  princess ; 
^*  then,  why  despair  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  evident  that  Gabriel  will  dispute  this  donation.  How- 
ever legal  it  may  be,  he  will  find  means  to  annul  it,  now  that  he  is  free, 
informed  as  to  our  designs,  and  surrounded  by  his  adopted  family.  I 
tell  you,  that  all  is  lost.  There  is  no  hope  left.  I  think  it  will  even  be 
prudent  to  write  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  Paris  for  a 
while.    This  town  is  odious  to  me  ! " 

"Oh,  yes!  I  see  that  no  hope  is  left — since  you,  my  friend,  have 
decided  almost  to  fly." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  completely  discouraged  and  broken  down  ; 
this  terrible  blow  had  destroyed  all  life  and  energy  within  him.  He 
threw  himself  back  in  an  arm-chair,  quite  overcome. 

During  the  preceding  dialogue  Rodin  was  standing  humbly  near 
the  door,  with  his  old  hat  in  his  hand.  Two  or  three  times,  at  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  conversation  between  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the 
princess,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  Sorii(s,  whose  wrath  appeared  to 
be  concentrated,  was  slightly  flushed,  and  his  flabby  eyelids  were  tinged 
with  red,  as  if  the  blood  mounted  in  consequence  of  an  interior  strug- 
gle ;  but,  immediately  after,  his  dull  countenance  resumed  its  pallid  hue. 

"  I  must  write  instantly  to  Rome,  to  announce  this  defeat,  which  has 
become  an  event  of  the  first  importance,  because  it  overthrows  immense 
hopes,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  much  depressed. 

The  reverend  father  had  remained  seated ;  pointing  to  a  table,  he 
said  to  Rodin,  with  an  abrupt  and  haughty  aii-  : 

"  Write ! " 
The  Socius  placed  his  hat  on  the  ground,  answered  with  a  respect- 
ful bow  the  command,  and  with  stooping  head  and  slanting  walk  went 
to  seat  himself  on  a  (*hair  that  stood  before  a  desk.  Then,  taking  pen 
and  paper,  he  waited,  silent  and  motionless,  for  the  dictation  of  his 
superior. 

"  With  your  permission,  princess? "  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier.    The  latter  answered  by  an  impatient  wave  of  the 
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hand,  as  if  she  reproached  him  for  the  formal  demand  at  such  a  time. 
The  reverend  father  bowed,  and  dictated  these  words  in  a  hoarse  and 
hollow  voice :  "  All  our  hopes,  which  of  late  had  become  almost  cer- 
tainties, have  been  suddenly  defeated.  The  affair  of  the  Rennepont 
inheritance,  in  si)ite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  employed  upon  it,  has 
completely  and  finally  failed.  At  the  point  to  which  matters  had  been 
brought,  it  is  unfortunately  worse  than  a  failure ;  it  is  a  most  disas- 
trous event  for  the  society,  which  was  clearly  entitled  to  this  property, 
fraudulently  withdrawn  from  a  confiscation  made  in  our  favor.  My 
conscience  at  least  bears  witness  that,  to  the  last  moment,  I  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  defend  and  secure  our  rights.  But  I  repeat,  we  must 
consider  this  important  affak  as  lost  absolutely  and  forever,  and  think 
no  more  about  it.^' 

Thus  dictating,  Father  d'Aigrigny's  back  was  turned  toward  Bodin. 
At  a  sudden  movement  made  by  the  Soc'ius^  in  rising  and  throwing  his 
pen  upon  the  table  instead  of  continuing  to  write,  the  reverend  father 
turned  round,  and,  looking  at  Rodin  with  profound  astonishment,  said 
to  him  :  "  Well !  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

''  It  is  time  to  end  this  ;  the  man  is  mad  ! "  said  Rodin  to  himself,  as 
he  advanced  slowly  toward  the  fireplace. 

"  What !  you  quit  your  place — you  cease  writing  ?  ^  said  the  reverend 
father,  in  amazement.  Then,  addressing  the  princess,  who  shared  in 
his  astonishment,  he  added,  as  he  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  Socihs: 
*'  He  is  losing  his  senses." 

"  Forgive  him,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier ;  ''  it  is,  no  doubt,  the 
emotion  caused  by  the  ruin  of  this  affair." 

"  Thank  the  princess,  return  to  your  place,  and  continue  to  write,^ 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin  in  a  tone  of  disdainful  compassion,  as 
with  imperious  finger  he  pointed  to  the  table. 

The  Soc'ms^  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  new  order,  approached  the 
fireplace,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  as  he  turned  his  arched 
back  to  the  fire,  planted  himself  firmly  on  his  legs,  stamped  on  the  car- 
pet with  the  heel  of  his  clumsy,  greasy  shoes,  crossed  his  hands  beneath 
the  flaps  of  his  old,  soiled  coat,  and,  lifting  his  head,  looked  fixedly  at 
Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  Socius  had  not  spoken  a  word,  but  his  hideous 
countenance,  now  flushed,  suddenly  revealed  such  a  sense  of  his  supe- 
riority, and  such  sovereign  contempt  for  Father  d'Aigrigny,  mingled 
with  so  calm  and  serene  a  daring,  that  the  reverend  father  and  the 
princess  were  quite  confounded  by  it.  They  felt  themselves  overawed 
by  this  little  old  man,  so  sordid  and  so  ugly 

Father  d'Aigiigny  knew  too  well  the  customs  of  the  Company  to 
believe  his  humble  secretary  capable  of  assuming  so  suddenly  these 
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airs  of  transcendent  superiority  without  a  motive,  or,  rather,  without  a 
positive  right.  Late,  too  late,  the  reverend  father  perceived  that  this 
subordinate  agent  might  be  partly  a  spy,  partly  an  experienced  assistant, 
who,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Order,  had  the  power  and 
mission  to  depose  and  provisionally  replace,  in  certain  urgent  cases,  the 
incapable  person  over  whom  he  was  stationed  as  a  guard. 

The  reverend  father  was  not  deceived.  From  the  general  to  the 
provincials  and  to  the  rc^rtors  of  the  colleges,  all  the  superior  members 
of  the  Order  ha\'e  stationed  near  them,  often  without  their  knowledge 
and  in  apparently  the  lowest  capacities,  men  able  to  assume  their  func- 
tions at  any  given  moment,  and  who,  with  this  view,  constantly  "keep 
up  a  direct  correspondence  with  Rome. 

From  the  moment  Rodin  had  assumed  this  position,  the  manners  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  generally  so  haughty,  underwent  a  change.  Though 
it  cost  him  a  good  deal,  he  said  with  hesitation,  mingled  with  deference : 
"  You  have,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  command  me,  who  hitherto  have 
commanded." 

Rodin,  without  answering,  drew  from  his  well-rubbed  and  greasy 
pocket-book  a  sUp  of  paper  stamped  upon  both  sides,  on  which  were 
written  several  lines  in  Latin. 

When  he  had  read  it,  Father  d'Aigrigny  pressed  this  paper  respect- 
fully, even  religiously,  to  his  lips ;  then  returned  it  to  Rodin  with  a  low 
bow  When  he  again  raised  his  head  he  was  purple  with  shame  and 
vexation.  Notwithstanding  his  habit  of  passive  obedience  and  immu- 
table respect  for  the  will  of  the  Order,  he  felt  a  bitter  and  violent  rage 
at  seeing  himself  thus  abruptly  deposed  from  power  That  was  not  all. 
Though,  for  a  long  time  past,  all  relations  in  gallantry  had  ceased 
between  him  and  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  the  latter  was  not  the  less  a 
woman ;  and  for  him  to  suflEer  this  humiliation  in  presence  of  a  woman 
was,  undoubtedly,  cruel,  as,  notwithstanding  his  entrance  into  the 
Order,  he  had  not  wholly  laid  aside  the  character  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Moreover,  the  princess,  instead  of  appearing  hurt  and  offended  by 
this  sudden  transformation  of  the  superior  into  a  subaltern,  and  of  the 
subaltern  into  a  superior,  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  sort  of  curiosity 
mingled  with  interest. 

As  a  woman,  as  a  woman  intensely  ambitious,  seeking  to  connect 
herself  with  every  powerful  influence,  the  princess  loved  this  strange 
species  of  contrast.  She  found  it  curious  and  interesting  to  see  this 
man,  almost  in  rags,  mean  in  appearance,  and  ignobly  ugly,  and  but 
lately  the  most  humble  of  subordinates,  look  down  from  the  height  of 
his  superior  intelligence  upon  the  nobleman  by  birth,  distinguished  for 
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the  elegance  of  his  niauners,  and  just  before  ho  eonsiderable  a  person- 
age in  the  society. 

From  that  moment,  as  the  more  important  personage  of  the  two, 
Rodin  com])letely  took  the  place  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  in  the  princess's 
mind.  The  first  pang  of  humiliation  over,  the  reverend  father,  though 
his  pride  bled  inwardly,  applied  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world  to  behave 
with  redoubled  courtesy  toward  Rodin,  who  had  become  his  superior  by 
this  abrupt  change  of  fortune. 

But  the  f'.r-Socins^  incapable  of  appreciating,  or  rather  of  acknowl- 
edging, such  delicate  shades  of  manner,  established  himself  at  once 
firmly,  imperiously,  brutally  in  his  new  position,  not  from  any  reaction 
of  offended  pride,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  what  he  was  really  worth. 
A  long  acquaintance  with  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  revealed  to  him 
the  inferiority  of  the  latter. 

"  You  threw  away  your  pen,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Rodin,  with 
extreme  deference,  "  while  I  was  dictating  a  note  for  Rome.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  how  I  have  acted  wrong?" 

"  Directly,"  replied  Rodin,  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice.  "  For  a  long 
time  this  affair  appeared  to  me  above  your  strength ;  but  I  abstained 
from  interfering.  And  yet,  what  mistakes !  what  poverty  of  invention; 
what  coarseness  in  the  means  employed  to  bring  it  about ! " 

"  I  can  hardly  understand  your  reproaches,"  answered  Father  d'Ai- 
grigny mildly,  though  a  secret  bitterness  made  its  way  through  his 
apparent  submission.  "  Was  not  the  success  certain,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  codicil  ?  Did  you  not  yourself  assist  in  the  measures  that  you 
now  blame  ?  " 

"  You  commanded  then,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  obey.  Besides,  you 
were  just  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  not  because  of  the  means  you  had 
taken,  but  in  spite  of  those  means,  with  all  their  awkward  and  revolt- 
ing brutality." 

"  Sir — you  are  severe,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  am  just.  One  has  to  be  prodigiously  clever,  truly,  to  shut  up  any 
one  in  a  room  and  then  lock  the  door !  And  yet,  what  else  have  you 
done  ?  The  daughters  of  General  Simon  ? — imprisoned  at  Leipsic,  shut 
up  in  a  convent  at  Paris !  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  ? — placed  in  confine- 
ment. Sleepinbuff  ? — put  in  prison.  Djalma  ? — quieted  by  a  narcotic. 
One  only  ingenious  method,  and  a  thousand  times  safer,  because  it  acted 
morally,  not  materially,  was  employed  to  remove  M.  Hardy  As  for  your 
other  proceedings,  they  were  all  bad,  uncertain,  dangerous.  Why! 
Because  they  wei'e  violent,  and  violence  provokes  violence.  Then  it  is 
no  longer  a  struggle  of  keen,  skillful,  persevering  men,  seeing  through 
the  darkness  in  which  they  walk,  but  a  match  of  fisticuffs  in  broad  day. 
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Though  we  should  be  always  in  action,  we  should  always  shrink  from 
view ;  and  yet  you  could  find  no  better  plan  than  to  draw  universal 
attention  to  us  by  proceedings  at  once  open  and  d^'plorably  notorious. 
To  make  them  more  secret,  you  call  in  the  guard,  the  commissary  of 
police,  the  jailers  for  your  accomplices.  It  is  pitiable,  sir ;  nothing  but 
the  most  brilliant  success  could  cover  such  wretched  folly ;  and  this 
success  has  been  wanting." 

"  Sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  deeply  hurt,  for  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  unable  to  conceal  the  sort  of  admiration  caused  in  her  by  the 
plain,  decisive  words  of  Rodin,  looked  at  her  old  lover  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  say,  H(  is  r'ujht ;  "  sir,  you  are  more  than  severe  in  your  judg- 
ment ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  deference  I  owe  to  you,  I  must  observe 
that  I  am  not  accustomed " 

"  There  are  many  other  things  to  which  you  are  not  accustomed," 
said  Rodin,  harshly  interrupting  the  reverend  father;  '^but  you  will 
accustom  yourself  to  them.  You  have  hitherto  had  a  false  idea  of  your 
own  value.  There  is  the  old  leaven  of  the  soldier  and  the  worldling 
fermenting  within  you,  which  deprives  your  reason  of  the  coolness, 
lucidity,  and  penetration  that  it  ought  to  possess.  You  have  been  a 
fine  military  officer,  brisk  and  gay,  foremost  in  wars  and  festivals,  with 
pleasures  and  women.  These  things  have  half  worn  you  out.  You  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  subaltern ;  you  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 
You  will  always  want  that  vigor  and  concentration  of  mind  which  gov- 
erns men  and  events.  That  vigor  and  concentration  of  mind  I  have  — 
and  do  you  know  why  ?  It  is  because,  solely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Company,  I  have  always  been  ugly,  dirty,  unloved,  unloving  —  I 
have  all  my  manhood  about  me ! " 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  full  of  cynical  pride,  Rodin  was  truly 
fearful.  The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  thought  him  almost  handsome  by 
his  energy  and  audacity 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  feeling  himself  overawed,  invincibly  and  inex- 
orably, by  this  diabolical  being,  made  a  last  effort  to  resist,  and  exclaimed: 
*'  Oh  !  sir,  these  boastings  are  no  proofs  of  valor  and  power.  We  must 
see  you  at  work." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin  coldly  ;  "  do  you  know  at  what  work  I"  Rodin 
was  fond  of  this  interrogative  mode  of  expression.  ''  Why,  at  the  work 
that  you  so  basely  abandon." 

"  \VTiat ! "  cried  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier ;  for  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
stupefied  at  Rodin's  audacity,  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

*^  I  say,"  resumed  Rodin  slowly,  "  that  I  undertake  to  bring  to  a  good 
issue  this  affair  of  the  Rennepont  inheritance,  which  appears  to  you  so 
desperate." 
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''  You  ? "  cried  Father  d'Aigiigny.    '*  You  ?  '^ 

U  J  ?? 

''  But  they  have  unmasked  our  maneuvers.^ 

^'  So  much  the  better ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  invent  others.^ 

''  But  they  will  suspect  us  in  everything." 

''  So  much  the  better;  the  success  that  is  difficult  is  the  most  certain.'^ 

"  What !  do  you  hope  to  make  Gabriel  consent  not  to  revoke  his  dona- 
tion, which  is  perhaps  illegal." 

"  I  mean  to  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Company  the  whole  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  of  which  they  wish  to  cheat  us.  Is 
that  clear?" 

"  It  is  clear — Imt  impossible." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  possible.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand, short-sighted  as  you  are ! "  cried  Rodin,  animated  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  cadaverous  face  became  slightly  flushed;  "do  you  not  understand 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  our  choice  to  hesitate  ?  Either  these  two  hundred 
and  twelve  millions  must  be  ours — and  then  the  reestablishment  of  oiu* 
sovereign  influence  in  France  is  sure ;  for,  in  these  venal  times,  with 
such  a  sum  at  command,  you  may  bribe  or  overthrow  a  government,  or 
light  up  the  flame  of  civil  war,  and  restore  legitimacy,  which  is  our 
natural  ally,  and,  owing  all  to  us,  would  give  us  all  in  return " 

"  That  is  clear,"  cried  the  princess,  clasping  her  hands  in  admiration. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  these  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  the  Renneponts,  it  will  be 
our  ruin  and  our  destruction.  We  shall  create  a  stock  of  bitter  and 
implacable  enemies.  Have  you  not  heard  the  execrable  designs  of  that 
Rennepont,  with  regard  to  the  association  he  recommends,  and  which,  by 
an  accursed  fatality,  his  race  are  just  in  a  condition  to  realize?  Think 
of  the  forces  that  would  rally  round  these  millions.  There  would  be 
Marshal  Simon,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  daughters — that  is,  the  man 
of  the  people  become  a  duke,  without  being  the  vainer  for  it,  which 
secures  his  influence  with  the  mob,  because  military  spirit  and  Bonapart- 
ism  still  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  populace,  the  traditions  of 
national  honor  and  glory  There  would  be  Francois  Hardy,  the  liberal, 
independent,  enlightened  citizen,  the  type  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
the  friend  of  progress,  the  benefactor  of  his  workmen.  There  would  be 
Gabriel — 'the  good  priest,'  as  they  say!  the  apostle  of  the  primitive 
gospel,  the  representative  of  the  democracy  of  the  church,  of  the  poor 
country  curate  as  opposed  to  the  rich  bishop,  the  tiller  of  the  vine  as 
opposed  to  him  who  sits  in  the  shade  of  it ;  the  propagator  of  all  the 
ideas  of  fraternity,  emancipation,  progress, — to  use  their  own  jargon, — 
and  that,  not  in  the  name  of  revolutionary  and  incendiary  politics,  but 
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in  the  name  of  a  religion  of  charity,  love,  and  peace— to  speak  as  they 
speak.  There,  too,  would  be  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  the  type  of  ele- 
gance, grace,  and  beauty,  the  priestess  of  the  senses,  which  she  deifies 
by  refining  and  cultivating  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  her  wit  and 
audacity ;  you  know  them  but  too  well.  No  one  could  be  more  danger- 
ous to  us  than  this  creature,  a  patrician  in  blood,  a  plebeian  in  heart,  a 
poet  in  imagination.  ThcMi,  too,  there  would  be  Prince  Djalma,  chival- 
rous, bold,  ready  for  adventure,  knowing  nothing  of  civilized  life, 
implacable  in  his  hate  as  in  his  affection,  a  terrible  instrument  for  who- 
ever can  make  use  of  him.  In  this  detestal)le  family,  even  such  a  wretch 
as  Sleepinbuff,  who  in  himself  is  of  no  value,  raised  and  purified  by  the 
contact  of  these  generous  and  far  from  narrow  natures  (as  they  call 
them),  might  represent  the  working-class,  and  take  a  large  share  in  the 
influence  of  that  association.  Now  do  you  not  think  that  if  all  these 
people,  already  exasperated  against  us,  because,  as  they  say,  we  have 
wished  to  rob  them,  should  follow  the  detestable  counsels  of  this  Renne- 
pont,— should  unite  their  forces  round  this  immense  fortune,  which 
would  strengthen  them  a  hundred-fold, — do  you  not  think  that,  if  they 
declare  a  deadly  war  against  us,  they  will  be  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies that  we  have  ever  had  ?  I  tell  you  that  the  Company  has  never 
been  in  such  serious  peril ;  yes,  it  is  now  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
We  must  no  longer  defend  ourselves,  but  lead  the  attack,  so  as  to  anni- 
hilate this  accursed  race  of  Rennepont,  and  obtain  possession  of  these 
millions." 

At  this  picture,  drawn  by  Rodin  with  a  feverish  animation,  which 
had  only  the  more  influence  from  its  unexpectedness,  the  princess  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion. 

''  I  confess,"  said  the  reverend  father  to  Rodin,  "  I  had  not  considered 
all  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  association  recommended  by  M. 
de  Rennepont.  I  believe  that  the  heirs,  from  the  characters  we  know 
them  to  be  possessed  of,  would  wish  to  realize  this  Utopia.  The  peril  is 
great  and  pressing ;  what  is  to  be  done  f " 

''What,  sir?  You  have  to  act  upon  ignorant,  heroic,  enthusiastic 
natures  like  Djalma's ;  sensuous  and  eccentric  characters  like  Adrienne 
de  Cardoville's ;  simple  and  ingenuous  minds  like  Rose  and  Blanche 
Simon's ;  honest  and  frank  dispositions  like  Francois  Hardy's ;  angelic 
and  pure  souls  like  Gabriel's;  brutal  and  stupid  instincts  like  Jacques', — 
and  can  you  ask,  What  is  to  he  done  ?" 

"  In  truth,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  believe  it.  Your  past  conduct  shows  as  much,"  replied  Rodin  con- 
temptuously ''  You  have  had  recourse  to  the  lowest  and  most  mechan- 
cal  contrivances,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  noble  and  generous  passions. 
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whicli,  once  united,  would  constitute  so  formidable  a  bond;  but  which,  now 
divided  and  isolated,  are  open  to  every  surprise,  every  seduction,  every 
attack  !  Do  you  at  length  understand  me  I  Not  yet  ?  "  added  Rodin, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.    "  Answer  me — do  people  die  of  despair  ?  ^ 

''Yes." 

"  May  not  the  gratitude  of  successful  love  reach  the  last  limits  of 
insane  generosity  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  May  there  not  be  such  horrible  deceptions  that  suicide  is  the  only 
refuge  from  frightful  realities  ? " 

u  Yes." 

''  May  not  the  excess  of  sensuality  lead  to  the  grave  by  a  slow  and 
voluptuous  agony  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  Are  there  not  in  life  such  terrible  circumstances  that  the  most 
worldly,  the  firmest,  the  most  impious  characters  throw  themselves 
blindly,  overwhelmed  with  despair,  into  the  arms  of  religion  and  aban- 
don all  earthly  greatness  for  sackcloth  and  prayers  and  solitude  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Are  there  not  a  thousand  occasions  in  which  the  reaction  of  the 
passions  works  the  most  extraordinary  changes  and  brings  about  the 
most  tragic  catastrophes  in  the  life  of  man  and  woman  f  " 

'^  No  doubt." 

"  Well,  then !  why  ask  me  '  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  What  would  you 
say,  for  example,  if,  before  three  months  are  over,  the  most  dangerous 
members  of  this  family  of  the  Renneponts  should  come  to  implore,  upon 
their  knees,  admission  to  that  very  society  which  they  now  hold  in 
horror,  and  from  which  Gabriel  has  just  separated ! " 

"  Such  a  conversion  is  impossible,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Impossible !  What  were  you,  sir,  fifteen  years  ago  ?  "  said  Rodin. 
^'  An  impious  and  debauched  man  of  the  world.  And  yet  you  came  to 
us,  and  your  wealth  became  ours.  What !  we  have  conquered  princes, 
kings,  popes ;  we  have  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  our  unity  mag- 
nificent intelligences  which  from  afar  shone  with  too  dazzling  a  light ; 
we  have  all  but  governed  two  worlds ;  we  have  perpetuated  our  society, 
full  of  life,  rich  and  formidable,  even  to  this  day,  through  all  the  hate 
and  all  the  persecutions  that  have  assailed  us ;  and  yet  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  the  better  of  a  single  family  which  threatens  our  Company 
and  has  despoiled  us  of  a  large  fortune  ?  What !  we  are  not  skillful 
enough  to  obtain  this  result  without  having  recourse  to  awkward  and 
dangerous  violence  ?  You  do  not  know,  then,  the  immense  field  that  is 
thrown  open  by  the  mutually  destructive  power  of  human  passions 
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skillfully  combined,  opposed,  restrained,  excited  ?  particularly,"  added 
Rodin,  with  a  strange  smile, "  when,  thanks  to  a  powerful  ally,  these 
passions  are  sure  to  be  redoubled  in  ardor  and  energy  " 

''  What  ally  !  "  asked  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who,  as  well  as  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  felt  a  sort  of  admiration  mixed  with  terror. 

'*  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  without  answering  the  reverend  father ;  "  this 
formidable  ally  who  comes  to  our  assistance  may  bring  about  the  most 
astonishing  transformations— make  the  coward  brave,  and  the  impious 
credulous,  and  the  gentle  ferocious " 

"  But  this  ally  ?  "  cried  the  princess,  oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of 
fear.     "  This  great  and  formidable  ally— who  is  he  ? " 

"  If  he  comes,"  resumed  Rodin,  still  impassible,  "  the  youngest  and 
most  vigorous,  every  moment  in  danger  of  death,  will  have  no  advan- 
tage over  the  sick  man  at  his  last  gasp." 

"  But  who  is  this  ally ! "  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  more  and  more 
alarmed ;  for,  as  the  picture  became  darker,  Rodin's  face  became  more 
cadaverous. 

"  This  ally,  who  can  decimate  a  population,  may  carry  away  with 
him  in  a  shroud  that  he  drags  at  his  heels  the  whole  of  an  accursed 
race ;  but  even  he  must  respect  the  life  of  that  great,  intangible  body 
which  does  not  perish  with  the  death  of  its  members,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  immortal ! " 

"And  this  ally?" 

"  Oh !  this  ally,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  who  advances  with  slow  stejis,  and 
whose  terrible  coming  is  announced  by  mournful  presentiments " 

"Is " 

"  The  Choleea  ! " 
These  words,  pronounced  by  Rodin  in  an  abrupt  voice,  made  the 
Princess  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  grow  pale  and  tremble.  Rodin's  look 
was  gloomy  and  chilling,  like  a  specter's.  For  some  moments  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  reigned  in  the  saloon.  Rodin  was  the  first  to  break 
it.  Still  impassible,  he  pointed  with  imperious  gesture  to  the  table, 
where  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  himself  been  humbly  seated,  and 
said  in  a  sharp  voice  to  Father  dAigrigny,  "  Write !  " 

The  reverend  father  started  at  first  with  surprise ;  then,  remember- 
ing that  from  a  superior  he  had  become  an  inferior,  he  rose,  bowed 
lowly  to  Rodin,  as  he  passed  before  him,  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
took  the  pen,  and  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

Rodin  dictated,  and  the  reverend  father  wrote  as  follows :  "  By  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Reverend  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  affair  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Rennepont  family  has  been  seriously  compromised. 
The  sum  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,    Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  check  we  have  received,  we  believe  we  may  safely  promise  to 
prevent  these  Renneponts  from  injuring  the  society,  and  to  n^ston?  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  to  their  legitimate  possessors.  We 
only  ask  for  the  most  complete  and  extensive  powers.'' 

,,,  ••••••  »• 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Rodin  left  Saint-Dizier  House, 
brushing  with  his  sleeve  the  old  gi'easy  hat,  which  he  had  pulled  off  to 
return  the  salute  of  the  porter  by  a  very  low  bow. 


PART    XII 


RODIN^S   PROMISES 


CHAPTER   I 


THE     STRANGER 


HE  following  scene  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  the 
day  in  which  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  been  so  rudely 
degraded  by  Rodin  to  the  subaltern  position  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Sochi s. 

•        •        •        •  •         t 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Rue  Clovis  is  one  of 
the  most  solitary  streets  in  the  Montague  St.  Gen- 
evieve district.  At  the  epoch  of  this  narrative,  the 
house  No.  4,  in  this  street,  was  composed  of  one 
principal  building,  through  which  ran  a  dark  pas- 
sage, leading  to  a  little,  gloomy  court,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  second 
l)uilding,  in  a  singularly  miserable  and  dilapidated  condition. 

On  the  ground-floor,  in  fruiit  of  the  house,  was  a  half-subten-a- 
neous  shop,  in  which  were  sold  charcoal,  faggots,  vegetables,  and  milk. 
Nine  oVlock  in  the  morning  had  just  struck.  The  mistress  of  the 
shop,  one  Mother  Ars^ne,  an  old  woman  of  a  mild,  sickly  countenance, 
clad  in  a  brown  stuff  dress,  with  a  red  bandana  round  her  head,  was 
mounted  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs  whic^h  led  down  to  her  door,  and 
was  employed  in  setting  out  her  goods, —  that  is,  on  one  side  of  the  door 
she  placed  a  tin  milk-can,  and  on  the  other  some  bunches  of  stale 
vegetables,  flanked  with  yellowed  cabbages.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
in  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  cellar,  one  could  see  the  light  of  the  burn- 
ing charcoal  in  a  little  stove. 

255 
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This  shop,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  passage,  served  as  a  porter's 
lodge,  and  th(^  old  woman  acted  as  portress. 

On  a  sudden,  a  pretty  little  creature,  coming  from  the  house,  entered 
lightly  and  merrily  the  shop. 

This  young  girl  was  Rose-Pompon,  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Bacchanal  Queen, —  Rose-Pompon,  a  widow  for  the  moment,  whose 
bacchanalian  ricisbeo  was  Nini  Moulin,  the  orthodox  scapegrace,  who, 
on  occasion,  after  drinking  his  fill,  could  transform  himself  into  Jacques 
Dumoulin  the  religious  writer,  and  pass  gayly  from  disheveled  dances  to 
ultramontane  polemics,  from  Full-blown  Tulips  to  Catholic  pamphlets. 

Rose-Pompon  had  just  quitted  her  bed,  as  appeared  by  the  negli- 
gence of  her  strange  morning  costume ;  no  doubt  for  want  of  any  other 
head-dress,  on  her  beautiful  light  hair,  smooth  and  well  combed,  was 
stuck  jauntily  a  foraging-cap,  borrowed  from  her  masquerading  cos- 
tume. Nothing  could  be  more  sprightly  than  that  face,  seventeen  years 
old,  rosy,  fresh,  dimpled,  and  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  gay, 
sparkling  blue  eyes.  Rose-Pompon  was  so  closely  enveloped  from  the 
neck  to  the  feet  in  a  red  and  green  plaid  cloak,  rather  faded,  that  one 
could  guess  the  cause  of  her  modest  embarrassment.  Her  naked  feet,  so 
white  that  one  could  not  tell  if  she  wore  stockings  or  not,  were  slipped 
into  little  morocco  shoes,  with  plated  buckles.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  her  cloak  concealed  some  article  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Good-day,  Rose-Pompon,''  said  Mother  Arsene,  with  a  kindly  air ; 
"  you  are  early  this  morning.    Had  you  no  dance  last  night  f  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.  Mother  Arsene ;  I  had  no  heart  to  dance.  Poor 
Cephyse — the  Bacchanal  Queen — has  done  nothing  but  cry  all  night. 
She  cannot  console  herself,  that  her  lover  should  be  in  prison." 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  girl,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  must  speak  to  you 
about  your  friend  Cephyse.    You  won't  be  angry  ?  " 

''  Am  I  ever  angrj^  ?  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

*'  Don't  you  think  that  M.  Philemon  will  scold  me  on  his  return  ? " 

"Scold  you!  what  for?" 

"  Because  of  his  rooms,  that  you  occupy." 

"  Why,  Mother  Arsene,  did  not  Philemon  tell  you  that,  in  his  absence, 
I  was  to  be  as  much  mistress  of  his  two  rooms  as  I  am  of  himself  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  you,  but  of  your  friend  Cephyse,  whom  you  have 
also  brought  to  occupy  M.  Philemon's  lodgings." 

"And  where  would  she  have  gone  without  me,  my  good  Mother 
Arsene  ?  Since  her  lover  was  arrested,  she  has  not  dared  to  return  home, 
because  she  owes  ever  so  many  quarters'  rent.  Seeing  her  troubles,  I 
said  to  her:  'Come  lodge  at  Philemon's.  When  he  returns,  he  must 
find  another  place  for  you.' " 
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"Well,  littlr  lovrlv  — if  vou  only  assnn   nio  that  :\r    PliiU'inon  wil 


not  Ix'  aii^ry 


'  Aii^ry  i  for  what  ?  That  avc^  sr>oil  his  things  !    A  fino  s('t  of  thiii-s 


he  has  to  s]>oil !    I  l)rok<'  his  last  cup  vostorday,  and  am  forced  to  fetch 
the  milk  in  this  comic  concern," 

So  sajnni::,  laughing  with  all   her  might,  Rose-Pompon  drew  her 
pretty  little  white  arm  from  under  her  cloak,  and  [)resented  to  Mother 
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Arsene  one  of  those  champagne-glasses  of  colossal  capacity,  which  hold 
about  a  bottle. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  said  the  green-grocer  in  amazement ;  "  it  is  like  a  glass 
trumpet." 

"  It  is  Philemon's  grand  gala-glass,  which  they  gave  him  when  he 
took  his  degrees  in  boating,"  said  Kose-Pompon  gravely. 

"  And  to  think  you  must  put  your  milk  in  it !  I  am  really  ashamed," 
said  Mother  Arsene. 

''  So  am  I !  If  I  were  to  meet  any  one  on  the  stairs,  holding  this  glass 
in  my  hand  like  a  church  taper,  I  should  burst  out  laughing,  and  break 
the  last  remnant  of  Philemon's  bazar,  and  he  would  give  me  his  male- 
diction." 

"  There  is  no  danger  that  you  will  meet  any  one.  The  first-floor  is 
gone  out,  and  the  second  gets  up  very  late." 

''  Talking  of  lodgers,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  is  there  not  a  room  to  let 
on  the  second-floar  in  the  rear  house  I  It  might  do  for  Cephyse,  when 
Philemon  comes  back." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  little  closet  in  the  roof,  just  over  the  two  rooms  of 
the  mysterious  old  fellow,"  said  Mother  Arsene. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Father  Charlemagne.  Have  you  found  out  anything  more 
about  him  ? " 

"  Dear  me,  no,  my  girl !  only  that  he  came  this  morning  at  break  of 
day  and  knocked  at  my  shutters.  '  Have  you  received  a  letter  for  me, 
my  good  lady  ? '  said  he — for  he  is  always  so  polite,  the  dear  man !  — 
*  No,  sir,'  said  I.  '  Well,  then,  pray  don't  disturb  yourself,  my  good 
lady ! '  said  he,  '  I  will  call  again.'    And  so  he  went  away  " 

"  Does  he  never  sleep  in  the  house  I " 

"  Never.  No  doubt  he  lodges  somewhere  else ;  but  he  passes  some 
hours  here  once  every  four  or  five  days." 

"  And  always  comes  alone  I " 

"  Always." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Does  he  never  manage  to  slip  in  some  little 
puss  of  a  woman  ?  Take  care,  or  Philemon  will  give  you  notice  to 
quit,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  an  air  of  mock-modesty 

"  M.  Charlemagne  with  a  woman !  Oh,  poor,  dear  man ! "  said  the 
green-grocer,  raising  her  hands  to  heaven ;  ''if  you  saw  him  with  his 
greasy  hat,  his  old  gray  coat,  his  patched  umbrella,  and  his  simple  face ; 
he  looks  more  like  a  saint  than  anything  else." 

"  But  then,  Mother  Arsene,  what  does  the  saint  do  here  all  alone  for 
hours  in  that  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  court,  where  one  can  hardly  see 
at  noonday  ? " 

"That's  what  I  ask  myself,  my  dovey,  what  can  he  be  doing!    It 
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can't  be  that  he  comes  to  look  at  his  furniture,  for  ho  has  nothing  but 
ji  flock-bed,  a  table,  a  stove,  a  chah',  and  an  old  trunk." 

''Somewhat  in  the  style  of  Philemon's  establishment,"  said  Rose- 
Pompon. 

"  Well,  notwithstanding  that,  Rosey,  he  is  as  much  afraid  that  any 
one  should  come  into  his  room  as  if  we  were  all  thieves  and  his  furni- 
ture was  made  of  massy  gold.  He  has  had  a  patent  lock  put  on  the 
door  at  his  own  expense;  he  never  leaves  me  his  key;  and  he  lights  his 
fire  himself  rather  than  let  anybody  into  his  room." 

*'  And  you  say  he  is  old  ? " 

"  Yes,  fifty  or  sixty  " 

"  And  ugly  f  " 

"  Just  fancy,  little  viper's  eyes,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  bored 
with  a  gimlet,  in  a  face  as  pale  as  death— so  pale  that  the  lips  are 
white.  That's  for  his  appearance.  As  for  his  character,  the  good  old 
man  is  so  polite !  he  pulls  off  his  hat  so  often,  and  makes  you  such  low 
bows  that  it  is  quite  embarrassing." 

"  But,  to  come  back  to  the  point,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon,  "  what  can 
he  do  all  alone  in  those  two  rooms  f  If  Cephyse  should  take  the  closet 
on  Philemon's  return,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  finding  out  some- 
thing about  it.    How  much  do  they  want  for  the  Httle  room  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  in  such  bad  condition,  that  I  think  the  landlord  would  let 
it  go  for  fifty  or  fifty-five  francs  a  year,  for  there  is  no  room  for  a  stove, 
and  the  only  light  comes  through  a  small  pane  in  the  roof." 

"  Poor  Cephyse ! "  said  Rose,  sighing  and  shaking,  her  head  sorrow- 
fully. "  After  having  amused  herself  so  well  and  flung  away  so  much 
money  with  Jacques  Rennepont,  to  live  in  such  a  place  and  support 
herself  by  hard  work !     She  must  have  courage  ! " 

"  Why,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  that  closet  and  the 
coach-and-four  in  which  Cephyse  came  to  fetch  you  the  other  day,  with 
all  the  fine  masks,  that  looked  so  gay  —  particularly  the  fat  man  in  the 
silver-paper  helmet,  with  the  plume  and  the  top-boots.  What  a  jolly 
fellow ! " 

"Yes,  Nini  Moulin.  There  is  no  one  like  him  to  dance  the  forbiddoi 
fruit.  You  should  see  him  with  Cephyse,  the  Bacchanal  Queen.  Poor, 
laughing,  noisy  thing !  —  the  only  noise  she  makes  now  is  crying." 

"  Oh !  these  young  people  —  these  young  people  !  "  said  tlie  green- 
grocer. 

"  Easy,  Mother  Ars^ne ;  you  were  young  once." 

"  I  hardly  know  I  have  always  thought  myself  much  the  same  as 
I  am  now  " 

"  And  your  lovers.  Mother  Ars^ne  ? " 
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"  Lovers !  Oh,  yes  !  I  was  too  ugly  for  that  —  and  too  well  taken 
care  of." 

"  Your  mother  looked  after  you,  then  ? " 

"  No,  my  girl ;  but  I  was  harnessed." 

'^  Harnessed ! "  cried  Eose-Pompon,  in  amazement,  interrupting  the 
dealer. 

"  Yes  ;  harnessed  to  a  water-cart,  along  with  my  brother.  So,  you 
see,  when  we  liad  drawn  like  a  pair  of  horses  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
day,  I  had  no  heart  to  think  of  nonsense." 

"  Poor  Mother  Arsene !  what  a  hard  life,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with 
interest. 

"  In  the  winter,  when  it  froze,  it  was  hard  enough.  I  and  my  brother 
were  obliged  to  be  rough-shod,  for  fear  of  slipping." 

"  What  a  trade  for  a  woman !  It  breaks  one's  heart.  And  they  forbid 
people  to  harness  dogs  ! "  added  Rose-Pompon  sententiously. 

"  Why,  'tis  true,"  resumed  Mother  Arsene.  "  Animals  are  sometimes 
better  off  than  people.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  One  must  live, 
you  know  As  you  make  your  bed,  you  must  lie.  It  was  hard  enough, 
and  I  got  a  disease  of  the  lungs  by  it  —  which  was  not  my  fault.  The 
strap  with  which  I  was  harnessed  pressed  so  hard  against  my  chest 
that  I  could  scarcely  breathe ;  so  I  left  the  trade,  and  took  to  a  shop, 
which  is  just  to  tell  you  that  if  I  had  had  a  pretty  face  and  opportunity, 
I  might  have  done  like  so  many  other  young  people,  who  begin  with 
laughter  and  finish " 

"  With  a  laugh  t'other  side  of  the  mouth,  you  would  say ;  it  is  true, 
Mother  Arsene.  But,  you  see,  every  one  has  not  the  courage  to  go  into 
harness,  in  order  to  remain  ^drtuous.  A  body  says  to  herself,  you  must 
have  some  amusement  while  you  are  young  and  pretty ;  you  will  not 
always  be  seventeen  years  old,  and  then  —  and  then  —  the  world  will 
end,  or  you  will  get  married." 

'^  But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  begin  by  that." 

"  Yes,  but  one  is  too  stupid ;  one  does  not  know  how  to  catch  the 
men,  or  to  frighten  them.  One  is  simple,  confiding,  and  they  only  laugh 
at  us.  Why,  Mother  Arsene,  I  am  myself  an  example  that  would  make 
you  shudder ;  but  'tis  quite  enough  to  have  had  one's  sorrows,  without 
fretting  one's  self  at  the  remembrance." 

"  What,  my  beauty !  you,  so  young  and  gay,  have  had  sorrows  ? " 

^^  Ah,  Mother  Arsene !  I  believe  you.  At  fifteen  and  a  half  I  began 
to  cry,  and  never  left  off  till  I  was  sixteen.    That  was  enough,  I  think." 

"  They  deceived  you,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  They  did  worse.  They  treated  me  as  they  have  treated  many  a  poor 
girl  who  had  no  more  wish  to  go  wrong  than  I  had.    My  story  is  not  a 
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three-volume  one.  My  father  and  mother  are  peasants  near  Saint- 
Val6ry,  but  so  poor  —  so  poor  that,  having  five  children  to  provide  for, 
they  were  obliged  to  send  me,  at  eight  years  old,  to  my  aunt,  who  was  a 
charwoman  here  in  Paris.  The  good  woman  took  me  out  of  charity, 
and  very  kind  it  was  of  her,  for  I  earned  but  little.  At  eleven  years  of 
age  she  sent  me  to  work  in  one  of  the  factories  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine.  I  don't  wish  to  speak  ill  of  the  masters  of  these  factories ;  but 
what  do  they  care,  if  little  boys  and  girls  are  mixed  up  pell-mell  with 
young  men  and  women  of  eighteen  to  twenty  ?  Now  you  see  there, 
as  everywhere,  some  are  no  better  than  they  should  be ;  they  are  not 
particular,  in  word  or  deed,  and  I  ask  you,  what  an  example  for  the 
children,  who  hear  and  see  more  than  you  think  for.  Then,  what 
happens  !  They  get  accustomed,  as  they  grow  older,  to  hear  and  see 
things  that  afterward  will  not  shock  them  at  all." 

"  What  you  say  there  is  true,  Rose-Pompon.  Poor  children !  who 
takes  any  trouble  about  them  ? — not  their  father  or  mother,  for  they  are 
at  their  daily  work." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Mother  Ars^ne,  it  is  all  very  well ;  it  is  easy  to  cry  down  a 
young  girl  that  has  gone  wrong ;  but  if  they  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs 
they  would  perhaps  pity  rather  than  blame  her.  To  come  back  to  my- 
self— at  fifteen  years  old  I  was  tolerably  pretty.  One  day  I  had  some- 
thing to  ask  of  the  head-clerk,  I  went  to  him  in  his  private  room.  He 
told  me  he  would  grant  what  I  wanted  and  even  take  me  under  his  pat- 
ronage if  I  would  listen  to  him ;  and  he  began  by  trying  to  kiss  me.  I 
resisted.  Then  he  said  to  me :  '  You  refuse  my  offer  ?  You  shall  have 
no  more  work  ;  I  discharge  you  from  the  factory ' " 

"  Oh,  the  wicked  man !  "  said  Mother  Arsene. 

"  I  went  home  all  in  tears,  and  my  poor  aunt  encouraged  me  not  to 
yield,  and  she  would  try  and  place  me  elsewhere.  Yes,  but  it  was 
impossible ;  the  factories  were  all  full.  Misfortunes  never  come  single ; 
my  aunt  fell  ill  and  there  was  not  a  sou  in  the  house ;  I  plucked  up  my 
courage  and  returned  to  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  clerk  at  the  factory 
Nothing  would  do.  '  So  much  the  worse,'  said  he ;  *  you  are  throwing 
away  your  luck.  If  you  had  been  more  complying,  I  should  perhaps 
have  married  you.'  What  could  I  do.  Mother  Arsene  ?  misery  was  star- 
ing me  in  the  face ;  I  had  no  work ;  my  aunt  was  ill.  The  clerk  said  he 
would  marry  me ;  I  did  like  so  many  others." 

"  And  when,  afterward,  you  spoke  to  him  about  marriage  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  he  laughed  at  me,  and  in  six  months  left  me.  Then  I 
wept  all  the  tears  in  my  body  till  none  remained ;  then  I  was  very  ill, 
and  then— I  consoled  myself  as  one  may  console  one's  self  for  anything. 
After  some  changes,  I  met  with  Philemon.  It  is  upon  him  that  I  revenge 
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myself  for  what  others  have  done  to  me.  I  am  his  tyrant,''  added  Rose- 
Pompon,  with  a  tragic  air,  as  the  cloud  passed  away  which  had  dark- 
ened her  pretty  face  during  her  recital  to  Mother  Arsfene. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  latter  thoughtfully.  '*  They  deceive  a  poor  girl — 
who  is  there  to  protect  or  defend  her  ?  Oh !  the  evil  we  do  does  not 
always  come  from  ourselves,  and  then " 

"  I  spy  Nini  Moulin !  "  cried  Rose-Pompon,  interrupting  the  green- 
grocer, and  pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  "  How  early  abroad  I 
What  can  he  want  with  me  ?  "  and  Rose-Pompon  wrapped  herself  still 
more  closely  and  modestly  in  her  cloak. 

It  was  indeed  Jacques  Dumoulin,  who  advanced  with  his  hat  stuck  on 
one  side,  with  rubicund  nose  and  sparkling  eyes,  dressed  in  a  loose  coat, 
which  displayed  the  rotundity  of  his  abdomen.  His  hands,  one  of  which 
held  a  huge  cane  shouldered  like  a  musket,  were  plunged  into  the  vast 
pockets  of  his  outer  garments. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  threshold  of  the  door,  no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  speaking  to  the  portress,  he  perceived  Rose-Pompon. 
"  What ! ''  he  exclaimed,  "  my  pupil  already  stirring  !  That  is  fortu- 
nate.   I  came  on  purpose  to  bless  her  at  the  rise  of  mom  ! " 

So  saying,  Nini  Moulin  advanced  with  open  arms  toward  Rose- 
Pompon,  who  drew  back  a  step. 

"  What,  ungrateful  child !  "  resumed  the  writer  on  divinity.  *'  Will 
you  refuse  me  the  morning's  paternal  kiss  !  " 

"  I  accept  paternal  kisses  from  none  but  Philemon.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday,  with  a  jar  of  preserves,  two  geese,  a  bottle  of  home- 
made brandy,  and  an  eel.  What  ridiculous  presents !  I  kept  the  drink, 
and  changed  the  rest  for  two  darling  live  pigeons,  which  I  have  installed 
in  Philemon's  cabinet,  and  a  very  pretty  dove-cote  it  makes  me.  For 
the  rest,  my  husband  is  coming  back  with  seven  hundred  francs,  which 
he  got  from  his  respectable  family,  under  pretense  of  learning  the  bass 
viol,  the  cornet-a-piston,  and  the  speaking-trumpet,  so  as  to  make  his 
way  into  society,  and  a  slap-up  marriage,  to  use  your  expression,  my 
good  child." 

"  Well,  my  dear  pupil,  we  will  taste  the  family  brandy,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  in  expectation  of  Philemon  and  his  seven  hundred  francs." 

So  saying,  Nini  Moulin  slapped  the  pockets  of  his  waistcoat,  which 
gave  forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  added :  "  I  come  to  propose  to  you  to 
embellish  my  life,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  even  the  day  after,  if  your 
heart  is  willing." 

^'  If  the  amusements  are  decent  and  paternal,  my  heart  does  not  say  no." 

''  Be  satisfied ;  I  will  act  by  you  as  your  grandfather,  your  great-grand- 
father, your  family  portrait.  We  will  have  a  ride,  a  dinner,  the  play,  a 
fancy  dress  ball,  and  a  supper  afterward.    Will  that  suit  you?" 
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"  On  condition  that  poor  Cephyse  is  to  go  with  us.  It  will  raise  her 
spirits." 

"  Well,  Cephyse  shall  be  of  the  party." 

"  Have  you  come  into  a  fortune,  gi'eat  apostle  ? " 

"  Better  than  that,  most  rosy  and  pompous  of  all  Eose-Pompons !  I 
am  head  editor  of  a  religious  journal ;  and  as  I  must  make  some  appear- 
ance in  so  respectable  a  concern,  I  ask  every  month  for  four  weeks  in 
advance  and  three  days  of  liberty.  On  this  condition,  I  consent  to  play 
the  saint  for  twenty-seven  days  out  of  thirty,  and  to  be  always  as  grave 
and  heavy  as  the  paper  itself." 

"  A  journal !  that  will  be  something  droll,  and  dance  forbidden  steps 
all  alone  on  the  tables  of  the  cafes." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  droll  enough ;  but  not  for  everybody.  They  are  rich 
sacristans  who  pay  the  expenses.  They  don't  look  to  money,  provided 
the  journal  bites,  tears,  bums,  pounds,  exterminates,  and  destroys.  On 
my  word  of  honor,  I  shall  never  have  been  in  such  a  fury  ! "  added  Nini 
Moulin,  with  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh.  "  I  shall  wash  the  wounds  of  my  ad- 
versaries with  venom  of  the  finest  vintage  and  gall  of  the  first  quality  " 

For  his  peroration,  Nini  Moulin  imitated  the  pop  of  uncorking  a 
bottle  of  champagne  —  which  made  Rose-Pompon  laugh  heartily 

"  And  what,"  resumed  she,  "  will  be  the  name  of  your  journal  of 
sacristans  ? " 

"  It  will  be  called  Neighborly  Love.'^^ 

"  Come !  that  is  a  very  pretty  name." 

"  Wait  a  little !  there  is  a  second  title." 

"  Let  us  hear  it." 

^^  Neighborly  Love ;  or,  the  Exterminator  of  the  Inererhdous^  the  Indif- 
ferent, the  Lukewarm,  and  Others,  with  this  motto  from  the  great  Bossuet : 
'  Those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  usP'* 

"  That  is  what  Philemon  says  in  the  battles  at  the  Chaumiere,  when 
he  shakes  his  cane." 

"  Which  proves  that  the  genius  of  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  is  universal. 
I  only  reproach  him  for  having  been  jealous  of  Moliere." 

"  Bah !  actor's  jealousy,"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

''  Naughty  girl ! "  cried  Nini  Moulin,  threatening  her  with  his  finger. 

"  But  if  you  are  going  to  exterminate  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe, 
who  is  somewhat  lukewarm,  how  about  your  marriage  ? " 

'^  My  journal  will  advance  it,  on  the  contrary  Only  think !  editor-in- 
chief  is  a  superb  position ;  the  sacristans  will  praise,  and  push,  and  sup- 
port and  bless  me ;  I  shall  get  La  Sainte-Colombe,  and  then  what  a  life 
I'll  lead!" 

At  this  moment  a  postman  entered  the  shop  and  delivered  a  letter 
to  the  green-grocer,  saying:  " For  M.  Charlemagne,  post-paid." 
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"  My !  "  said  Rose-Pompon ;  ''  it  is  for  the  little,  mysterious  old  man 
who  has  such  extraordinary  ways.    Does  it  come  from  far  f  ^ 

"  I  believe  you;  it  comes  from  Italy — from  Eome,^  said  Nini  Moulin, 
looking  in  his  turn  at  the  letter,  which  the  green-grocer  held  in  her  hand. 

''  Who  is  the  astonishing  little  old  man  of  whom  you  speak  f  ^ 

"  Just  imagine  to  yourself,  my  great  apostle,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  a 
little  old  man  who  has  two  rooms  at  the  bottom  of  that  court.  He  never 
sleeps  there,  but  comes  from  time  to  time  and  shuts  himself  up  for 
hours,  without  ever  allowing  any  one  to  enter  his  lodging  and  without 
any  one  knowing  what  he  does  there." 

''  He  is  a  conspirator,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  laughing,  "  or  else  a  coiner." 

''  Poor,  dear  man,"  said  Mother  Arsfene,  "  what  has  he  done  with  his 
false  money  ?  He  pays  me  always  in  sous  for  the  bit  of  bread  and  the 
radish  I  furnish  him  for  his  breakfast." 

''  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  mysterious  chap  t "  asked  Dumoulin. 

*^  M.  Charlemagne,"  said  the  green-grocer.  "  But  look,  when  one  speaks 
of  the  devil  one  is  sure  to  see  his  horns." 

"  Where's  the  horns  I " 

"  There,  by  the  side  of  the  house ;  that  little  old  man  who  walks  with 
his  neck  awry  and  his  umbrella  under  his  arm." 

"  M.  Rodin  ! "  ejaculated  Nini  Moulin,  retreating  hastily,  and  descend- 
ing three  steps  into  the  shop  in  order  not  to  be  seen.     Then  he  added : 

^^  You  say  that  this  gentleman  calls  himself " 

^^M.  Charlemagne — do  you  know  him  f "  asked  the  green-grocer. 

^'  What  the  devil  does  he  do  here  under  a  false  name  f  "  said  Jacques 
Dumoulin  to  himself. 

"  You  know  him  I "  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  impatience.  "  You  are 
quite  confused." 

"  And  this  gentleman  has  two  rooms  in  this  house,  and  comes  here 
mysteriously,"  said  Jacques  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon  ;  ''  you  can  see  his  windows  from  Phi- 
lemon's dove-cote." 

"  Quick !  quick !  let  me  get  into  the  passage,  that  I  may  not  meet 
him,"  said  Dumoulin. 

And  without  having  been  perceived  by  Rodin,  he  glided  from  the 
shop  into  the  passage  and  thence  mounted  to  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
apartment  occupied  by  Rose-Pompon. 

''  Good-morning,  M.  Charlemagne,"  said  Mother  Arsene  to  Rodin,  who 
made  his  appearance  on  the  threshold.  "  You  come  twice  in  a  day ;  that 
is  right,  for  your  visits  are  extremely  rare." 

''  You  are  too  polite,  my  good  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  very  courteous 
bow ;  and  he  entered  the  shop  of  the  green-grocer. 


CHAPTER    II 


THE     DEN 


ODIN'S  countenance,  when  he  entered  Mother  Ars^ne's  shop, 

was  expressive  of  the  most  simple  candor.    He  leaned  his 

hands  on  the  knob  of  his  umbrella,  and  said:  "I  much 

regret,  my  good  lady,  that  I  roused  you  so  early  this 

morning." 

"  You  do  not  come  often  enough,  my  dear  sir,  for  me  to  find  fault  with 
you." 

**  How  can  I  help  it,  my  dear  lady  ?  I  live  in  the  country,  and  only 
come  hither  from  time  to  time  to  settle  my  little  affairs." 

"  Talking  of  that,  sir,  the  letter  you  expected  yesterday  has  arrived 
this  morning.  It  is  large,  and  comes  from  far.  Here  it  is,"  said  the 
green-grocer,  drawing  it  from  her  pocket ;  "  it  cost  nothing  for  postage." 

*'  Thank  you,  my  good  lady,"  said  Rodin,  taking  the  letter  with  apparr 
ent  indifference,  and  putting  it  into  the  side-pocket  of  his  great  coat, 
which  he  carefully  buttoned  over. 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  your  rooms,  sir  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  good  lady  " 

"  Then  I  shall  get  ready  your  little  provisions,"  said  Mother  Arsene, 
"  as  usual,  I  suppose,  my  dear  sir  ? " 

"  Just  as  usual." 

"  It  will  be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  sir." 
So  saying,  the  green-grocer  took  down  an  old  basket ;  after  throwing 
into  it  three  or  four  pieces  of  turf,  a  little  bundle  of  wood,  and  some 
charcoal,  she  covered  all  this  fuel  with  a  cabbage  leaf ;  then  going  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  shop,  she  took  from  a  chest  a  large  round  loaf,  cut  off 
a  slice,  and  selecting  a  magnificent  radish  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
divided  it  in  two,  made  a  hole  in  it,  which  she  filled  with  gray  salt, 
joined  the  two  pieces  together  again,  and  placed  it  carefully  by  the  side 
of  the  bread,  on  the  cabbage  leaf  which  separated  the  eatables  from  the 
combustibles.    Finally,  taking  some  embers  from  her  stove,  she   put 
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them  into  a  little  earthen  pot,  containing  ashes,  which  she  placed  also  in 
the  basket. 

Then,  re-ascending  to  her  top  step.  Mother  Arsene  said  to  Rodin : 
"  Here  is  your  basket,  sir.'' 

''A  thousand  thanks,  my  good  lady,"  answered  Rodin;  and,  plunging 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  trousers,  he  drew  forth  eight  sous,  which 
he  counted  out  one  by  one  to  the  green-grocer,  and  said  to  her,  as  he  car- 
ried off  his  store :  ''  Presently,  when  I  come  down  again,  I  will  return 
your  basket  as  usual." 

'*  Quite  at  your  service,  my  dear  sir,  quite  at  your  service,"  said  Mother 
Arsene. 

Rodin  tucked  his  umbrella  under  his  left  arm,  took  up  the  green- 
grocer's basket  with  his  right  hand,  entered  the  dark  passage,  crossed 
the  little  court,  and  mounted  with  light  step  to  the  second  story  of  a 
dilapidated  building ;  there,  drawing  a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  opened 
a  door,  which  he  locked  carefully  after  him. 

The  first  of  the  two  rooms  which  he  occupied  was  completely  unfur- 
nished; as  for  the  second,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  gloomy  and 
miserable  den. 

Papering  so  much  worn,  torn,  and  faded  that  no  one  could  recognize 
its  primitive  color  bedecked  the  walls.  A  wretched  flock-bed,  covered 
with  a  moth-fretted  blanket;  a  stool,  and  a  little  table  of  worm-eaten 
wood ;  an  earthenware  stove,  as  cracked  as  old  china ;  a  trunk,  with  a 
padlock,  placed  under  the  bed  —  such  was  the  furniture  of  this  desolate 
hole.  A  narrow  window  with  dirty  panes  hardly  gave  any  light  to 
this  room,  which  was  almost  deprived  of  air  by  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing in  front;  two  old  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  fastened  together 
with  pins  and  made  to  slide  upon  a  string  stretched  across  the  window, 
served  for  curtains.  The  plaster  of  the  roof,  coming  through  the  broken 
and  disjointed  tiles,  showed  the  extreme  neglect  of  the  inhabitant  of 
this  abode. 

After  locking  his  door,  Rodin  threw  his  hat  and  umbrella  on  the 
bed,  placed  his  basket  on  the  ground,  set  the  radish  and  bread  on  the 
table,  and,  kneeling  down  before  his  stove,  stuffed  it  with  fuel,  and 
lighted  it  by  blowing  with  vigorous  lungs  on  the  embers  contained  in 
his  earthen  pot. 

When,  to  use  the  consecrated  expression,  the  stove  began  to  draw, 
Rodin  spread  out  the  handkerchiefs  which  served  him  for  curtains;  then, 
thinking  himself  quite  safe  from  every  eye,  he  took  from  the  side- 
pocket  of  his  great-coat  the  letter  that  Mother  Arsene  had  given  him. 
In  doing  so,  he  brought  out  several  papers  and  different  articles ;  one 
of  these  papers,  folded  into  a  thick  and  rumpled  packet,  fell  upon  the 
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talilo  and  flew  open.  It  <'(»itiiiii((l  a  silver  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
black  A\-ith  time  The  red  ribbon  of  this  cross  had  almost  entirely  lost 
its  original  color. 


At  sio;ht  of  this  cross,  which  he  replaced  in  his  ]iocket  with  the 
med;)l  of  which  Fciringhcu  had  <Icspoileil  Djalma,  Rodin  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  contemptuous  and  sardonic  air;  then,  producing  his 
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large  silver  watch,  he  laid  it  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  letter  from 
Rome. 

He  looked  at  this  letter  with  a  singular  mixture  of  suspicion  and 
hope,  of  fear  and  impatient  curiosity. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  prepared  to  unseal  the  envelope, 
but  suddenly  he  threw  it  down  again  upon  the  table,  as  if,  by  a  strange 
caprice,  he  had  wished  to  prolong  for  a  few  minutes  that  agony  of 
uncertainty,  as  poignant  and  irritating  as  the  emotion  of  the  gambler. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  Rodin  resolved  not  to  open  the  letter  until 
the  hand  should  mark  half -past  nine,  of  which  it  still  wanted  seven 
minutes. 

In  one  of  those  whims  of  puerile  fatalism,  from  which  great  minds 
have  not  been  exempt,  Rodin  said  to  himself :  "  I  burn  with  impatience 
to  open  this  letter.  If  I  do  not  open  it  tiU  haK-past  nine,  the  news  will 
be  favorable." 

To  employ  those  minutes,  Rodin  took  several  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  stood  in  admiring  contemplation  before  two  old  prints, 
stained  with  damp  and  age,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  by  rusty  nails. 

The  first  of  these  works  of  art — the  only  ornaments  with  which 
Rodin  had  decorated  this  hole — was  one  of  those  coarse  pictures, 
illuminated  with  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  such  as  are  sold  at  fairs ; 
an  Italian  inscription  announced  that  this  print  had  been  manufactured 
at  Rome.  It  represented  a  woman  covered  with  rags,  bearing  a  wallet, 
and  having  a  little  child  upon  her  knees ;  a  horrible  hag  of  a  fortune- 
teller held  in  her  hands  the  hand  of  the  little  child,  and  seemed  to  read 
there  his  future  fate,  for  these  words  in  large  blue  letters  issued  from 
her  mouth :  ''  Sara  Papa  "  (he  shall  be  Pope). 

The  second  of  these  works  of  art,  which  appeared  to  inspire  Rodin 
with  deep  meditations,  was  an  excellent  etching,  whose  careful  finish 
and  bold,  correct  drawing  contrasted  singularly  with  the  coarse  color- 
ing of  the  other  picture.  This  rare  and  splendid  engraving,  which  had 
cost  Rodin  six  louis  (an  enormous  expense  for  him),  represented  a 
young  boy  dressed  in  rags.  The  ugliness  of  his  features  was  compen- 
sated by  the  intellectual  expression  of  his  strongly  marked  countenance. 
Seated  on  a  stone,  surrounded  by  a  herd  of  swine,  that  he  seemed 
employed  in  keeping,  he  was  seen  in  front,  with  his  elbow  resting  on 
his  knee  and  his  chin  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

The  pensive  and  reflective  attitude  of  this  young  man,  dressed  as  a 
beggar,  the  power  expressed  in  his  large  forehead,  the  acuteness  of  his 
penetrating  glance,  and  the  firm  lines  of  the  mouth  seemed  to  reveal 
indomitable  resolution,  combined  with  superior  intelligence  and  ready 
craft.     Beneath  this  figure,  the  emblems  of  the  papacy  encircled  a 
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medallion,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the  head  of  an  old  man,  the  lines 
of  which,  strongly  marked,  recalled  in  a  striking  manner,  notwithstand- 
ing their  look  of  advanced  age,  the  features  of  the  young  swineherd. 

This  engraving  was  entitled  The  Youth  of  Sixtus  V. ;  the  colored 
print  was  entitled  The  PredicHori. 

In  contemplating  these  prints  more  and  more  nearly,  with  ardent 
and  inquiring  eye,  as  though  he  had  asked  for  hopes  or  inspirations 
from  them,  Rodin  had  come  so  close  that,  still  standing,  with  his 
right  arm  bent  behind  his  head,  he  rested,  as  it  were,  against  the  wall, 
while,  hiding  his  left  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  black  trousers,  he  thus 
held  back  one  of  the  flaps  of  his  olive  great-coat.  For  some  minutes 
he  remained  in  this  meditative  attitude. 
. 

Rodin,  as  we  have  said,  came  seldom  to  this  lodging ;  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  Order,  he  had  till  now  lived  with  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
whom  he  was  specially  charged  to  watch.  No  member  of  the  society, 
particularly  in  the  subaltern  position  which  Rodin  had  hitherto  held, 
could  either  shut  himself  in  or  possess  an  article  of  furniture  made  to 
lock.  By  this  means  nothing  interferes  with  the  mutual  spy-system, 
incessantly  carried  on,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  resources 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

It  was  on  account  of  certain  combinations,  purely  personal  to  him- 
self, though  connected  on  some  points  with  the  interests  of  the  Order, 
that  Rodin,  unknown  to  all,  had  taken  these  rooms  in  the  Rue  Clovis. 
And  it  was  from  the  depths  of  this  obscure  den  that  the  Socins  corre- 
sponded directly  with  the  most  eminent  and  influential  personages  of  the 
sacred  college. 

It  has  been  told  in  the  early  part  of  this  book  how,  on  one  occasion 
when  Rodin  wrote  to  Rome  that  Father  d'Aigrigny,  having  received 
orders  to  quit  France  without  seeing  his  dying  mother,  had  hesitated 
to  set  out,  the  Sociifs  had  added,  in  form  of  postscriptum,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  denouncing  to  the  General  of  the  Order  the  hesitation  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny : 

''  Tell  the  Prinee  Cardinal  that  he  maji  rely  upon  me^  hut  I  hope  for  his 
active  aid  in  returnP 

This  familiar  manner  of  corresponding  with  the  most  powerful  dig- 
nitary of  the  Order,  the  almost  patronizing  tone  of  the  recommendation 
that  Rodin  addressed  to  the  Prince  Cardinal,  proved  that  the  Socius^ 
notwithstanding  his  apparently  subaltern  position,  was  looked  upon  at 
that  epoch  as  a  very  important  personage  by  many  of  the  princes  of 
the  Church,  who  wrote  to  him  at  Paris  under  a  false  name,  making  use 
of  a  cipher  and  other  customary  precautions. 
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After  some  moments  passed  in  contemplation  before  the  portrait  of 
Sixtus  v.,  Rodin  returned  slowly  to  the  table,  on  which  lay  the  letter 
which,  by  a  sort  of  superstitious  delay,  he  had  deferred  opening,  not- 
withstanding his  extrc^me  curiosity. 

As  it  still  wanted  some  minutes  of  half -past  nine,  Rodin,  in  order 
not  to  lose  time,  set  about  making  preparations  for  his  frugal  breakfast. 
He  placed  on  the  table,  by  the  side  of  an  inkstand  furnished  with  peas, 
the  slice  of  bread  and  the  radish;  then,  seating  himself  on  his  stool,  with 
the  stove,  as  it  were,  between  his  legs,  he  drew  a  horn-handled  knife 
from  his  pocket,  and,  cutting  alternately  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  mor- 
sel of  radish  with  the  sharp,  well-worn  blade,  he  began  his  temperate 
repast  with  a  vigorous  appetite,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  hand  of 
his  watch.  When  it  reached  the  momentous  hour  he  unsealed  the 
envelope  with  a  trembling  hand. 

It  contained  two  letters.  The  -first  appeared  to  give  him  little  satis- 
faction ;  for,  after  some  minutes,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  struck  the 
talkie  impatiently  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  disdainfully  pushed  aside 
the  letter  with  the  back  of  his  dirty  hand,  and  perused  the  second  epis- 
tle, holding  his  bread  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  mechanically 
dipping  a  slice  of  radish  into  the  gray  salt  spilt  on  a  corner  of  the  table. 

Suddenly  Rodin's  hand  remained  motionless.  As  he  progressed  in 
his  reading,  he  appeared  more  and  more  interested,  sui'prised,  and 
struck. 

Rising  abruptly,  he  ran  to  the  window,  as  if  to  assure  himself,  by  a 
second  examination  of  the  cipher,  that  he  was  not  deceived.  The  news 
announced  to  him  in  the  letter  seemed  to  be  unexpected. 

No  doubt  Rodin  found  that  he  had  deciphered  correctly,  for,  letting 
fall  his  arms,  not  in  dejection,  but  with  the  stupor  of  a  satisfaction  as 
unforeseen  as  extraordinary,  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  head 
down  and  his  eyes  fixed — the  only  mark  of  joy  that  he  gave  being  mani- 
fested by  a  loud,  frequent,  and  prolonged  respiration. 

Men  who  are  as  audacious  in  their  ambition  as  they  are  patient  and 
obstinate  in  their  mining  and  countermining,  are  surprised  at  their  own 
success,  when  this  latter  precedes  and  surpasses  their  wise  and  prudent 
expectations. 

Rodin  was  now  in  this  case.  Thanks  to  prodigies  of  craft,  address, 
and  dissimulation,  thanks  to  mighty  promises  of  corruption,  thanks  to 
the  singular  mixture  of  admiration,  fear,  and  confidence  with  which  his 
genius  inspired  many  influential  persons,  Rodin  now  learned  from  mem- 
bers of  the  pontifical  government  that,  in  case  of  a  possible  and  proba- 
ble occurrence,  he  might,  within  a  given  time,  aspire  with  a  good  chance 
of  success  to  a  position  which  has  too  often  excited  the  fear,  the  hate, 
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or  the  envy  of  many  sovereigns,  and  which  has,  in  turn,  been  occupied 
by  great,  good  men,  by  abominable  scoundrels,  and  by  i>ersons  risen 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

But  for  Rodin  to  attain  this  end  with  certainty,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  succeed  in  that  project  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
accomplish  without  violence  and  only  by  the  play  and  the  rebound  of 
passions  skillfully  managed.  The  project  was :  To  secure  for  the  Society 
of  Jesus  the  fortune  of  the  Rennepont  family. 

This  possession  would  thus  have  a  double  and  immense  result ;  for 
Rodin,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  personal  views,  intended  to  make 
of  his  Order  (whose  chief  was  at  his  discretion)  a  stepping-stone  and  a 
means  of  intimidation. 

When  his  first  impression  of  surprise  had  passed  away, — an  impres- 
sion that  was  only  a  sort  of  modesty  of  ambition  and  self -diffidence,  not 
uncommon  with  men  of  really  superior  powers, — Rodin  looked  more 
coldly  and  logically  on  the  matter,  and  almost  reproached  himself  for 
his  surprise.  But  soon  after,  by  a  singular  contradiction,  yielding  to 
one  of  those  puerile  and  absurd  ideas  by  which  men  are  often  carried 
away  when  they  think  themselves  alone  and  unobserved,  Rodin  rose 
abruptly,  took  the  letter  which  had  caused  him  such  glad  surprise,  and 
went  to  display  it,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  swineherd  in 
the  picture ;  then,  shaking  his  head  proudly  and  triumphantly,  casting 
his  reptile  glance  on  the  portrait,  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  he 
placed  his  dirty  finger  on  the  pontifical  emblem :  "  Eh,  brother  ?  and  I 
also — perhaps!" 

After  this  ridiculous  interpolation,  Rodin  returned  to  his  seat,  and, 
as  if  the  happy  news  he  had  just  received  had  increased  his  appetite,  he 
placed  the  letter  before  him,  to  read  it  once  more,  while  he  exercised  his 
teeth  with  a  sort  of  joyous  fury  on  his  hard  bread  and  radish,  chanting 
an  old  air  from  a  litany  ^ 

There  was  something  strange,  gi-eat,  and,  above  all,  frightful  in  the 
contrast  afforded  by  this  immense  ambition,  already  almost  justified  by 
events,  and  contained,  as  it  were,  in  so  miserable  an  abode. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  who,  if  not  a  very  superior  man,  had  at  least  some 
real  value,  was  a  person  of  high  birth,  very  haughty,  and  placed  in  the 
best  society,  would  never  have  ventured  to  aspire  to  what  Rodin  thus 
looked  to  from  the  first.  The  only  aim  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  even 
this  he  thought  presumptuous,  was  to  be  one  day  elected  general  of  his 
Order — that  Order  which  embraced  the  world. 

The  difference  of  the  ambitious  aptitudes  of  these  two  personages  is 
conceivable.    Wlien  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  of  a  healthy  and  viva- 
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cious  nature,  concentrates  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  upon 
a  single  point,  remaining,  like  Rodin,  obstinately  chaste  and  frugal,  and 
renouncing  every  gratification  of  the  heart  and  the  senses  —  the  man, 
who  revolts  against  the  sacred  designs  of  his  Creator,  does  so  almost 
always  in  favor  of  some  monstrous  and  devouring  passion ;  some  infer- 
nal divinity,  which,  by  a  sacrilegious  pact,  asks  of  him  in  return  for  the 
bestowal  of  formidable  power  the  destruction  of  every  noble  sentiment, 
and  of  all  those  ineffable  attractions  and  tender  instincts  with  which  the 
Maker,  in  his  eternal  wisdom  and  inexhaustible  munificence,  has  so 
paternally  endowed  his*  creatures. 

During  the  dumb  scene  that  we  have  just  described,  Rodin  had  not 
perceived  that  the  curtain  of  a  window  on  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing opposite  had  been  partially  drawn  aside  and  had  half  revealed  the 
sprightly  face  of  Rose-Pompon  and  the  Silenus-like  countenance  of  Nini 
Moulin.  It  ensued  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  barricade  of  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  had  not  been  completely  sheltered  from  the  indiscreet 
and  curious  examination  of  the  two  dancers  of  the  Full-blown  Tulip. 


CHAPTER   III 


AN    UNEXPECTED    VISIT 


HOUGH  Rodin  had  experienced  much  surprise  on  reading 
the  second  letter  from  Rome,  he  did  not  choose  that  his 
answer  should  betray  any  such  amazement.  Having  fin- 
ished his  frugal  breakfast,  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
rapidly  wrote  in  cipher  the  following  note,  in  the  short,  abrupt  style 
that  was  natural  to  him  when  not  obliged  to  restrain  himself : 

"  The  information  does  not  surprise  me.  I  had  foreseen  it  all:  Indecision  and  cow- 
ardice always  bear  such  fruit.  This  is  not  enough.  Heretical  Russia  murders  Catholic 
Poland.     Rome  blesses  the  murderers  and  curses  the  victims. 

**  Let  it  pass. 

'*  In  return,  Russia  guarantees  to  Rome,  by  Austria,  the  bloody  suppression  of  the 
patriots  of  Romagna. 

**  That,  too,  is  well. 

"  The  cut- throat  band  of  good  Cardinal  Albani  is  not  sufficient  for  the  massacre  of  the 
impious  liberals.     They  are  weary  of  the  task. 

"  Not  so  well.     They  must  go  on." 

When  Rodin  had  written  these  last  words,  his  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  clear  and  sonorous  voice  of  Rose-Pompon,  who,  know- 
ing her  Beranger  by  heart,  had  opened  Philemon's  window,  and,  seated 
on  the  sill,  sang  with  much  grace  and  prettiness  this  verse  of  the 
immortal  song- writer : 

*'  How  wrong  you  are !     And  dare  you  cry 

That  heaven  ever  scowls  on  earth  ? 
The  earth  that  laughs  up  to  the  sky, 

The  earth  that  owes  it  joy  and  birth  f 
Oh,  may  the  wine  from  vines  it  warms. 
May  holy  love  thence  fluttering  down, 
Lend  my  pliilosophy  their  charms. 
To  drive  away  Care's  direful  frown ! 
So,  firm  let's  stand, 
Full  glass  in  hand, 
And  all  evoke 
The  God  of  honest  folk ! " 

This  song,  in  its  divine  gentleness,  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the 
cold  cruelty  of  the  few  lines  written  by  Rodin,  that  he  started  and  bit 
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his  lips  with  rage,  as  he  recognized  the  words  of  the  gi^eat  poet,  truly 
Christian,  who  had  dealt  such  rude  blows  to  the  false  Church. 

Rodin  waited  for  some  moments  with  angry  impatience,  thinking 
the  voice  would  continue ;  but  Rose-Pompon  was  silent,  or  only  con- 
tinued to  hum,  and  soon  changed  to  another  air,  that  of  the  Good  Pope^ 
which  she  intoned,  but  without  words. 

Rodin,  not  venturing  to  look  out  of  his  window  to  .see  who  was 
this  troul)lesome  warbler,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  resumed  his  pen,  and 
continued : 

**  To  it  again.  We  must  exasperate  the  independent  spirits  in  all  countries  —  excite 
philosophic  rage  all  over  Europe  —  make  liberalism  foam  at  the  mouth  —  raise  all  that  is 
wild  and  noisy  against  Rome.  To  effect  this,  we  must  proclaim  in  the  face  of  the  world 
these  three  propositions :  (1)  It  is  abominable  to  assert  that  a  man  may  be  saved  in  any 
faith  whatever,  provided  his  morals  be  pure.  (2)  It  is  odious  and  absurd  to  grant  liberty 
of  conscience  to  the  people.  (3)  The  liberty  of  the  press  cannot  be  held  in  too  much 
horror. 

"  We  must  bring  the  Weak  Man  to  declare  these  propositions  in  every  respect  ortho- 
dox— show  him  their  good  effect  upon  despotic  governments  —  upon  true  CathoHcs,  the 
muzzlers  of  the  people.  He  will  fall  into  the  snare.  The  propositions  once  published, 
the  storm  will  burst  f  oi-th.  A  general  rising  against  Rome  —  a  wide  schism  —  the  sacred 
college  divided  into  three  parties.  One  approves  —  the  other  blames  —  the  third  trembles. 
The  Sick  Man^  still  more  frightened  than  he  is  now  at  having  allowed  the  destruction  of 
Poland,  will  shrink  from  the  clamors,  reproaches,  threats,  and  violent  ruptures  that  he 
has  occasioned. 

^^  That  is  well  —  and  goes  far. 

*^  Then,  set  the  Pope  to  shaking  the  conscience  of  the  Sick  Man,  to  disturb  his  mind 
and  terrify  his  soul. 

"To  sum  up.  Make  everything  bitter  to  him  —  divide  his  counsel  —  isolate  him  — 
frighten  him  —  redouble  the  ferocious  ardor  of  good  Albani  —  revive  the  appetite  of  the 
Sanf edists  —  give  them  a  glut  of  liberals  —  let  there  be  pillage,  rape,  massacre,  as  at 
Cesena  —  a  downright  river  of  Carbonaro  blood  —  the  Sick  Man  will  have  a  surfeit  of  it. 
So  many  butcheries  in  his  name  —  he  will  shrink,  be  sure  he  will  shrink  —  every  day  will 
have  its  remorse,  every  night  its  terror,  every  minute  its  anguish  ;  and  the  abdication 
he  already  threatens  will  come  at  last  —  perhaps  too  soon.  That  is  now  the  only 
danger  ;  you  must  provide  against  it. 

''  In  case  of  an  abdication,  the  grand  penitentiary  has  understood  me.  Instead  of 
confiding  to  a  general  the  direction  of  our  Order,  the  best  militia  of  the  Holy  See,  I  should 
command  it  myself.  Thenceforward  this  mihtia  would  give  me  no  uneasiness.  For 
instance :  the  Janissaries  and  the  Prtetorian  Guards  were  always  fatal  to  authority  — 
why?  —  because  they  were  able  to  organize  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  government, 
independently  of  the  government ;  hence  their  power  of  intimidation. 

**  Clement  XIV  was  a  fool.  To  brand  and  aboHsh  our  Company  was  an  absurd 
fault.  To  protect  and  make  it  harmless  by  declaring  himself  the  general  of  the  Order  is 
what  he  should  have  done.  The  Company,  then  at  his  mercy,  would  have  consented  to 
anything.  He  would  have  absorbed  us,  made  us  vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  would  no 
longer  have  had  to  fear  our  scrrives.  Clement  XIV  died  of  the  cohc.  Let  him  heed  who 
hears.     In  a  similar  case,  I  should  not  die  the  same  death." 

Just  then  the  clear  and  liquid  voice  of  Rose-Pompon  was  again 
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heard.  Rodin  bounded  with  rage  upon  his  seat;  but  soon,  as  he  lis- 
tened  to  the  following  verse,  new  to  him  (for,  unlike  Philemon's  widow, 
he  had  not  his  Beranger  at  his  fingers'  ends),  the  Jesuit,  accessible  to 
certain  odd  superstitious  notions,  was  confused  and  almost  frightened 
at  so  singular  a  coincidence.    It  is  B6ranger's  Good  Pope  who  speaks : 

"  What  are  monarchs  ?  fools  and  sots ! 

Knaves  and  robbers,  puffed  with  pride, 
Wearing  badges  of  crime-blots, 

Till  their  certain  graves  gape  wide. 
If  they'll  pour  out  coin  for  me, 

I'll  absolve  them  —  skin  and  bone  ! 
If  they  haggle  —  they  shall  see 

My  nieces  dancing  on  their  throne ! 
So  laugh  away ! 
Leap,  my  fay ! 
Only  watch  me  hurl  the  thunder 
First  of  all,  but,  Zeus  under, 
I'm  the  Pope,  the  whole  world's  wonder ! " 

Rodin,  half  risen  from  his  chair,  with  outstretched  neck  and  atten- 
tive eye,  was  still  listening  when  Rose-Pompon,  flitting  like  a  bee  from 
flower  to  flower  of  her  repertoire^  had  already  begun  the  delightful  air 
of  CoUbri, 

Hearing  no  more,  the  Jesuit  reseated  himself  in  a  sort  of  stupor ; 
but  after  some  minutes'  reflection  his  countenance  again  brightened  up 
and  he  seemed  to  see  a  lucky  omen  in  this  singular  incident.  He 
resumed  his  pen,  and  the  first  words  he  wrote  partook,  as  it  were,  of 
this  strange  confidence  in  fate : 

"  I  have  never  had  more  hope  of  success  than  at  this  moment.  Another  reason  to 
neglect  nothing.  Every  presentiment  demands  redoubled  zeal.  A  new  thought  occurred 
to  me  yesterday. 

**  We  shall  act  here  in  concert.  I  have  founded  an  ultra- Catholic  paper,  called  Neigh- 
borly Love.  From  its  ultramontane,  tyrannical,  liberticidal  fury,  it  will  be  thought  the 
organ  of  Rome.    I  will  confirm  these  reports.    They  will  cause  new  terrors. 

''  That  will  be  well. 

"  I  shall  raise  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  instruction.  The  raw  liberals  will  sup- 
port us.  Like  fools,  they  admit  us  to  equal  rights  ;  when  our  privileges,  our  influence  of 
the  confessional,  our  obedience  to  Rome,  all  place  us  beyond  the  circle  of  equal  rights, 
by  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  Double  fools  !  they  think  us  disarmed,  because  they 
have  disarmed  themselves  toward  us. 

*^  A  burning  question  —  irritating  clamors  —  new  cause  of  disgust  for  the  Wealc  Man. 
Every  httle  makes  a  mickle. 

*'  That  also  is  very  well. 

*^  To  sum  up  all  in  two  words.  The  end  is  abdication  ;  the  meanSj  vexation,  incessant 
torture.  The  Rennepont  inheritance  will  pay  for  the  election.  The  price  agreed,  the 
merchandise  will  be  sold." 

Rodin  here  paused  abruptly,  thinking  he  had  heard  some  noise  at 
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that  door  of  his,  which  opened  on  the  staircase ;  therefore  he  listened 
with  suspended  breath ;  but  all  remaining  silent,  he  thought  he  must 
have  been  deceived,  and  took  up  his  pen : 

'*  I  will  take  care  of  the  Rennepont  business  :  the  hinge  on  which  will  turn  our  tern- 
pornl  operations.  We  must  ))e^in  from  the  foundation  —  substitute  the  play  of  interests 
and  the  springs  of  passicjn  for  the  stupid  club-law  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  He  nearly 
compromised  everything,  and  yet  he  has  good  parts,  knows  the  world,  has  powers  of 
seduction,  <iuick  insight  —  but  plays  ever  in  a  single  key,  and  is  not  great  enough  to 
make  himself  little  In  his  stead,  I  shall  know  how  to  make  use  of  him.  There  is  goo<l 
stuff  in  the  man,  I  availed  myself  iii  time  of  the  full  powers  given  by  the  R.  F  G. ;  I 
may  inform  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  secret  engagements  taken  by  the 
General  t()war<l  myself.  Until  now,  I  have  let  him  invent  for  this  inheritance  the  desti- 
nation that  you  know  of.  A  good  thought,  but  unseasonal>le.  The  same  end,  by  other 
means. 

*'  The  information  was  false.  There  are  over  two  hundred  niiIlion.s-  Should  the 
eventuality  occur,  what  was  doubtful  must  become  certain.  An  immense  latitude  is  left 
us.  The  Rennepont  business  is  now  doubly  mine,  and  within  three  months  the  two 
hundred  millions  will  be  ours,  by  the  free  will  of  the  heirs  themselves.  It  must  be  so  ; 
for,  this  failing,  the  temporal  part  would  escape  me,  and  my  chances  be  diminished  by 
one -half.  I  have  asked  for  fuU  powers  ;  time  presses,  and  I  act  as  if  I  had  them.  One 
piece  of  information  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  my  projects.  I  expect  it  from 
you,  and  I  must  have  it ;  do  you  understand  me  f  The  powerful  influence  of  your 
brother  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  will  serve  you  in  this.  I  wish  to  have  the  most  precise 
details  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  —  the  Napoleon  XL  of  the 
Imperiahsts.  Is  it  possible,  by  means  of  your  brother,  to  open  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  prince,  unknown  to  his  attendants  f 

"•  Look  to  this  promptly.  It  is  urgent.  This  note  will  be  sent  off  to-day.  I  shall 
complete  it  to-morrow  It  wiU  reach  you,  as  usual,  by  the  hands  of  the  petty  shop- 
keeper." 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  was  sealing  this  letter  within  a  double 
envelope,  he  thought  that  he  again  heard  a  noise  at  the  door.  He 
listened.     After  some  silence  several  knocks  were  distinctly  audible. 

Rodin  started.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  knocked  at  his 
door  since  nearly  a  twelve-month  that  he  occupied  this  room.  Hastily 
placing  the  letter  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  the  Jesuit  opened  the  old 
trunk  under  his  bed,  took  from  it  a  packet  of  papers  wrapped  in  a  tat- 
tered cotton  handkerchief,  added  to  them  the  two  letters  in  cipher  he 
had  just  received,  and  carefully  reloeked  the  trunk. 

The  knocking  continued  without,  and  seemed  to  show  more  and 
more  impatience.  Rodin  took  the  green-grocer's  basket  in  his  hand, 
tucked  his  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  went  with  some  uneasiness  to 
ascertain  who  was  this  unexpected  visitor.  He  opened  the  door  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Rose-Pompon,  the  troublesome  singer, 
and  who  now,  with  a  light  and  pretty  courtesy,  said  to  him  in  the  most 
guileless  manner  in  the  world : 
"  M.  Rodin,  if  you  please  f " 


CHAPTER  IV 


FRIENDLY    SERVICES 


OTWITHSTANDING  his  surprise  and  uneasiness,  Rodin 
did  not  frown.  He  began  by  locking  his  door  after  him  as 
he  noticed  the  young  girl's  inquisitive  glance.  Then  he 
said  to  her  good-naturedly,  "  Who  do  you  want,  my  dear  ? " 

"  M.  Rodin,"  repeated  Rose-Pompon  stoutly,  opening  her  bright  blue 
eyes  to  their  full  extent  and  looking  Rodin  full  in  the  face. 

"  It's  not  here,"  said  he,  moving  toward  the  stairs.  ''  I  do  not  know 
him.    Inquire  above  or  below." 

*'  No,  you  don't !  giving  yourself  airs  at  your  age ! "  said  Rose-Pom- 
pon, shrugging  her  shoulders.  '*  As  if  we  did  not  know  that  you  are 
M.  Rodin." 

*'  Charlemagne,"  said  the  Soc'nis,  bowing ;  "  Charlemagne,  to  serve 
you — if  I  am  able." 

"  You  are  not  able,"  answered  Rose-Pompon  majestically ;  then  she 
added,  with  a  mocking  air :  ''  So,  we  have  our  Uttle  pussy-cat  hiding- 
places  ;  we  change  our  name ;  we  are  afraid  Mamma  Rodin  will  find 
us  out." 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  Socins^  with  a  paternal  smile  ;  "  you 
have  come  to  the  right  quarter.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  love  youth — 
happy,  joyous  youth  !  Amuse  yourself,  pray,  at  my  expense.  Only  let 
me  pass,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry  "  And  Rodin  again  advanced  toward  the 
stairs. 

"  M.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  I  have  very 
important  things  to  say  to  you,  and  advice  to  ask  about  a  love  affair." 

"  Why,  little  madcap  that  you  are !  have  you  nobody  to  tease  in  your 
own  house  that  you  must  come  here  ? " 

"  I  lodge  in  this  house,  M.  Rodin,"  answered  Rose-Pompon,  laying  a 
malicious  stress  on  the  name  of  her  victim. 

"  You  ?  Oh,  dear,  only  to  think  I  did  not  know  I  had  such  a  pretty 
neighbor." 

"  Yes,  I  have  lodged  here  six  months,  M.  Rodin." 

"Really!  where?" 
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"  On  the  third  story,  front,  M.  Rodin.^ 

''  It  was  you,  then,  that  sang  so  well  just  now  ? " 

"  Rather." 

^'  You  gave  ine  great  pleasure,  I  must  say  " 

*'  You  are  very  polite,  M.  Rodin." 

''  You  lodge,  I  suppose,  with  your  respectable  family  ? " 

"  I  believe  you,  M.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  casting  down  her  eyes 
with  a  timid  air.  ^^  I  lodge  with  Grandpapa  Philemon  and  Grandmamma 
Bacchanal,  who  is  a  queen,  and  no  mistake." 

Rodin  had  hitherto  been  seriously  uneasy,  not  knowing  in  what 
manner  Rose  had  discovered  his  real  name.  But  on  heaiing  her  men- 
tion the  Bacchanal  Queen,  with  the  information  that  she  lodged  in  the 
house,  he  found  something  to  compensate  for  the  disagreeable  incident 
of  Rose-Pompon's  appearance.  It  was,  indeed,  important  for  Rodin  to 
find  out  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  the  mistress  of  Sleepinbuff  and  the  sister 
of  Mother  Bunch,  who  had  been  noted  as  dangerous  since  her  interview 
with  the  superior  of  the  convent  and  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  pro- 
jected escape  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Moreover,  Rodin  hoped  — 
thanks  to  what  he  had  just  heard — to  bring  Rose-Pompon  to  confess 
to  him  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  she  had  learned  that  '*  Char- 
lemagne "  masked  "  Rodin." 

Hardly  had  the  young  girl  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Bacchanal 
Queen  than  Rodin  clasped  his  hands,  and  appeared  as  much  surprised 
as  interested. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  conjure  you  not  to  jest  on 
this  subject.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  young  girl  who  bears  that  nick- 
name, the  sister  of  a  deformed  needle- woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  Bacchanal  Queen  is  her  nickname,"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
astonished  in  her  turn ;  "  she  is  really  Cephyse  Soliveau,  and  she  is  my 
friend." 

''  Oh !  she  is  your  friend  1 "  said  Rodin,  reflecting. 

''  Yes,  sir,  my  bosom  friend." 

''  So  you  love  her  ?  " 

"  Like  a  sister.  Poor  girl !  I  do  what  I  can  for  her,  and  that's  not 
much.  But  how  comes  it  that  a  respectable  man  of  your  age  should 
know  the  Bacchanal  Queen  ? — Ah !  that  shows  you  have  a  false  name ! " 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  no  longer  inclined  to  laugh,"  said  Rodin,  with 
80  sorrowful  an  air  that  Rose-Pompon,  reproaching  herself  with  her 
pleasantry,  said  to  him : 

''  But  how  comes  it  that  you  know  Cephyse  ? " 

"  Alas !  I  do  not  know  her ;  but  a  young  fellow  that  I  like  exces- 
jsivelv " 

"  Jac(iues  Rennepont !  " 
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"  Otherwise  called  Sleepinbuff.  He  is  now  in  prison  for  debt,''  sighed 
Rodiu.    "  I  saw  him  yesterday." 

^' You  saw  him  yrstin-day  I— how  strange,"  said  Eose-Pompon,  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "Quick!  quick!  come  over  to  Philemon's  to  give 
Cephyse  news  of  her  lover.    She  is  so  uneasy  about  him." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  should  like  to  give  her  good  news  of  that  worthy 
fellow,  whom  I  like  in  spite  of  his  follies,  for  who  has  not  been  guilty 
of  follies  ? "  added  Rodin,  with  indulgent  good-nature. 

''  To  be  8uri\"  said  Rose-Pompon,  twisting  about  as  if  she  still  wore 
the  costume  of  a  debardeur. 

"  I  will  say  more,"  added  Rodin :  "  I  love  him  because  of  his  follies  ; 
for,  talk  as  we  may,  my  dear  child,  there  is  always  something  good  at 
bottom,  a  good  heart,  or  something,  in  those  who  spend  generously 
their  money  for  other  people." 

"  Well,  come !  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of  man,"  said  Rose-Rompon, 
enchanted  with  Rodin's  philosophy.  "  But  why  will  you  not  come  and 
see  Cephyse,  and  talk  to  her  of  Jacques  I " 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  tell  her  what  she  knows  already — that 
Jacques  is  in  prison  ?  What  I  should  like  would  be  to  get  the  worthy 
fellow  out  of  his  scrape." 

"  Oh,  sir !  only  do  that,  only  get  Jacques  out  of  prison,"  cried 
Rose-Pompon  warmly,  "  and  we  will  both  give  you  a  kiss  —  me  and 
Cephyse!" 

"  It  would  be  throwing  kisses  away,  dear  little  madcap ! "  said  Rodin, 
smiling.  "  But  be  satisfied,  I  want  no  reward  to  induce  me  to  do  good 
when  I  can." 

"  Then  you  hope  to  get  Jacques  out  of  prison  ? " 
Rodin  shook  his  head,  and  answered  with  a  grieved  and  disappointed 
air :  "  I  did  hope  it.     Certainly,  I  did  hope  it ;  but  now  all  is  changed." 

"  How  is  that  ? "  asked  Rose-Pompon,  with  surprise. 

"  That  foolish  joke  of  calling  me  M.  Rodin  may  appear  very  amusing 
to  you,  my  dear  child.  I  understand  it,  you  being  only  an  echo.  Some 
one  has  said  to  you:  'Go  and  tell  M.  Charlemagne  that  he  is  one  M. 
Rodin ;  that  will  be  very  funny ! ' " 

"  Certainly,  I  should  never  myself  have  thought  of  calling  you  M. 
Rodin.    One  does  not  invent  such  names,"  answered  Rose-Pompon. 

"  Well !  that  person,  with  his  foolish  jokes,  has  done,  without  know- 
ing it,  a  great  injury  to  Jacques  Rennepont." 

"  What !  because  I  called  you  Rodin  instead  of  Charlemagne  ?  "  cried 
Rose-Pompon,  much  regretting  the  pleasantry  which  she  had  carried  on 
at  the  instigation  of  Nini  Moulin.  "  But  really,  sir,"  she  added,  "  what 
can  this  joke  have  to  do  with  the  service  that  you  were  about  to  render 
Jacques  f " 
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**  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  my  child.  In  truth,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  poor  Jacques.     Believe  me,  1  am ;  but  do  let  me  pass.^ 

*^  Listen  to  me,  sir,  I  beg,^  said  Rose-Pompon ;  "  if  I  told  you  the 
name  of  the  person  who  told  me  to  call  you  Eodin,  would  you  interest 
yourself  again  for  Jacques  f  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  any  one's  secrets,  my  dear  child.  In  all  this, 
you  have  been  the  echo  of  persons  who  are,  perhaps,  very  dangerous ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  interest  I  feel  for  Jacques  Rennepont,  I  do 
not  wish,  you  understand,  to  make  myself  enemies.    Heaven  forbid ! " 

Rose-Pompon  did  not  at  all  comprehend  Rodin's  fears,  and  upon 
this  he  had  counted ;  for,  after  a  second's  reflection,  the  young  girl 
resumed : 

"  Well,  sir,  this  is  too  deep  for  me ;  I  do  not  understand  it.  All  I 
know  is,  that  I  am  truly  sorry  if  I  have  injured  a  good  young  man  by  a 
mere  joke.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened.  My  frankness  may 
be  of  some  use." 

"  Frankness  will  often  clear  up  the  most  obscure  matters,"  said  Rodin 
sententiously 

"  After  all,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  it's  Nini's  fault.  Why  does  he  tell 
me  nonsense  that  might  injure  poor  Cephyse's  lover  ?  You  see,  sir,  it 
happened  in  this  way.  Nini  Moulin,  who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  saw  you  just 
now  in  the  street.  The  portress  told  him  that  your  name  was  Charle- 
magne. He  said  to  me :  '  No ;  his  name  is  Rodin.  We  must  play  him 
a  trick.  Go  to  his  room,  Rose-Pompon,  knock  at  the  door,  and  call  him 
M.  Rodin.  You  will  see  what  a  rum  face  he  will  make.'  I  promised 
Nini  Moulin  not  to  name  him ;  but  I  do  it,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
injuring  Jacques." 

At  Nini  Moulin's  name  Rodin  had  not  been  able  to  repress  a  move- 
ment of  surprise.  This  pamphleteer,  whom  he  had  employed  to  edit 
the  Nvifihhorhj  LovCj  was  not  personally  formidable ;  but,  being  fond 
of  talking  in  his  drink,  he  might  become  troublesome,  particularly  if 
Rodin,  as  was  probable,  had  often  to  visit  this  house,  to  execute  his 
project  upon  Sleepinbuff,  through  the  medium  of  the  Bacchanal  Queen. 
The  Socius  resolved,  therefore,  to  provide  against  this  inconvenience. 

"  So,  my  dear  child,"  said  he  to  Rose-Pompon,  "  it  is  a  M.  Desmoulins 
that  persuaded  you  to  play  off  this  silly  joke  ?  " 

"  Not  Desmoulins,  but  Dumoulin,"  corrected  Rose.  ''  He  writes  in  the 
pewholders'  papers,  and  defends  the  saints  for  money ;  for,  if  Nini  Mou- 
lin is  a  saint,  his  patrons  are  Saint  Drinkard  and  Saint  Flashette,  as  he 
himself  declares." 

"  This  gentleman  appears  to  be  very  gay." 

"  Oh !  a  very  good  fellow." 


THE  WiM)jJi:iy(;  jew  jh:] 

"But  stop,"  resnnKMl  Jxodin,  appearing  to  recollect  himself;  ''ain't  li< 
a  man  about  tbii1y-six  or  forty,  fat,  with  a  iiiddy  cojnplexion  T' 

''  Kuddy  as  a  ♦jchiss  of  red  wine,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "and  with  a 
l)imple(l  nos(.»  like  a  mulheiiy" 


"  Thaf  s  the  man  — ]\r  Dumoulin.  Oh!  in  that  case,  I  am  quite  satisfied, 
my  <l<*ar  child.  Tlir  jest  no  lon<;cr  makes  mc  uneasy;  for  M.  Dumoulin 
is  a  veiy  worthy  man— only  perhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  his  joke." 
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''  Then,  sir,  you  will  try  to  be  useful  to  Jacques  ?  The  stupid  pleas- 
antry of  Nini  Moulin  will  not  prevent  you  f  ^ 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  But  I  must  not  tell  Nini  Moulin  that  you  know  it  was  h«*  who  sent 
me  to  call  you  M.  Rodin — eh,  sir?" 

"  Why  not  ?  In  every  case,  my  dear  child,  it  is  always  better  to  speak 
frankly  the  truth." 

"  But,  sir,  Nini  Moulin  so  strongly  recommended  me  not  to  name  him 
to  you " 

"  If  you  have  named  him,  it  is  from  a  very  good  motive ;  why  not 
avow  it  ?  However,  my  dear  child,  this  concerns  you,  not  me.  Do  as 
you  think  best." 

"  And  may  I  tell  Cephyse  of  your  good  intentions  toward  Jacques  f " 

*^  The  truth,  my  dear  child,  always  the  truth.  One  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  say  what  is." 

"  Poor  Cephyse !  how  happy  she  will  be ! "  cried  Rose-Pompon  cheer- 
fully ;  "  and  the  news  will  come  just  in  time." 

"  Only  you  must  not  exaggerate ;  I  do  not  promise  positively  to  get 
this  good  fellow  out  of  prison ;  I  say  that  I  will  do  what  I  can.  But 
what  I  promise  positively  is — for,  since  the  imprisonment  of  poor 
Jacques,  your  friend  must  be  very  much  straitened " 

"  Alas,  sir !  " 

"  What  I  promise  positively  is  some  little  assistance,  which  your 
friend  will  receive  to-day,  to  enable  her  to  live  honestly ;  and  if  she 
behaves  well — hereafter — why,  hereafter,  we  shall  see." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  you  do  not  know  how  welcome  will  be  your  assistance  to 
poor  Cephyse !  One  might  fancy  you  were  her  actual  good  angel. 
Faith !  you  may  call  yourself  Rodin  or  Charlemagne ;  all  I  know  is  that 
you  are  a  nice,  sweet " 

"  Come,  come,  do  not  exaggerate,"  said  Rodin ;  "  say  a  good  sort  of 
old  fellow ;  nothing  more,  my  dear  child.  But  see  how  things  fall  out 
sometimes !  Who  could  have  told  me  when  I  heard  you  knock  at  my 
door — which,  I  must  say,  vexed  me  a  great  deal — that  it  was  a  pretty 
little  neighbor  of  mine,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  playing  off  a  joke, 
was  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  a  good  action  f  Gro  and  comfort 
your  friend ;  this  evening  she  will  receive  some  assistance ;  and  let  us 
have  hope  and  confidence.  Thanks  be,  there  are  still  some  good  people 
in  the  world  ! " 

"  Oh,  sir !  you  prove  it  yourself." 

"  Not  at  all !     The  happiness  of  the  old  is  to  see  the  young  happy." 
This  was  said  by  Rodin  with  so  much  apparent  kindness  that  Rose- 
Pompon  felt  the  tears  well  up  to  her  eyes,  and  answered  with  much 
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emotion :  "  Sir,  Cephyse  aud  me  are  only  poor  girls ;  there  are  many 
more  virtuous  in  the  world ;  but  I  venture  to  say  we  have  good  hearts. 
Now,  if  ever  you  should  be  ill,  only  send  for  us ;  there  are  no  Sisters  of 
Charity  that  will  take  better  care  of  you.  It  is  all  that  we  can  offer  you, 
without  reckoning  Philemon,  who  shall  go  through  fire  and  water  for 
you,  I  give  you  my  word  for  it ;  and  Cephyse,  I  am  sure,  will  answer 
for  Jacques  also,  that  he  will  be  yours  in  life  and  death." 

"  You  see,  my  dear  child,  that  I  was  right  in  saying— a  fitful  head 
and  a  good  heart.    Adieu,  till  we  meet  again." 

Thereupon  Rodin,  taking  up  the  basket,  which  he  had  placed  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  umbrella,  prepared  to  descend  the  stairs. 

"  First  of  all,  you  must  give  me  this  basket ;  it  will  be  in  your  way 
going  down,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  taking  the  basket  from  the  hands  of 
Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  resistance.  Then  she  added :  "  Lean  upon 
my  arm.    The  stairs  are  so  dark.    You  might  slip." 

"  I  will  accept  your  offer,  my  dear  child,  for  I  am  not  very  coura- 
geous." Leaning  paternally  on  the  right  arm  of  Rose-Pompon,  who 
held  the  basket  in  her  left  hand,  Rodin  descended  the  stairs  and  crossed 
the  court-yard. 

"  Up  there,  on  the  third  story,  do  you  see  that  big  face  close  to  the 
window-frame?"  said  Rose-Pompon  suddenly  to  Rodin,  stopping  in  the 
center  of  the  little  court.  "  That  is  my  Nini  Moulin.  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Is  he  the  same  as  yours  ? " 

"  The  same  as  mine,"  said  Rodin,  raising  his  head  and  waving  his 
hand  very  affectionately  to  Jacques  Dumoulin,  who,  stupefied  thereat, 
retired  abruptly  from  the  window. 

"  The  poor  fellow !  I  am  sure  he  is  afraid  of  me  since  his  foolish 
joke,"  said  Rodin,  smiling.     "  He  is  very  wrong." 

And  he  accompanied  these  last  words  with  a  sinister  nipping  of  the 
lips,  not  perceived  by  Rose-Pompon. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  as  they  both  entered  the  passage, 
"  I  no  longer  need  your  assistance ;  return  to  your  friend,  and  tell  her 
the  good  news  you  have  heard. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right.  I  burn  with  impatience  to  tell  her  what  a 
good  man  you  are."    And  Rose-Pompon  sprung  toward  the  stairs. 

"  Stop,  stop !  how  about  my  basket  that  the  little  madcap  carries  off 
with  her ! "  said  Rodin. 

"  Oh,  true !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Poor  Cephyse  !  how  pleased  she 
will  be.  Adieu,  sir !  "  And  Rose-Pompon's  pretty  figure  disappeared  in 
the  darkness  of  the  staircase,  which  she  mounted  with  an  alert  and 
impatient  step. 

Rodin  issued  from  the  entry    "  Here  is  your  basket,  my  good  lady," 
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said  he,  stopping  at  the  threshold  of  Mother  Arsein^'s  shop.  ''  I  ^ve  you 
my  humble  thanks  for  yom-  kindness." 

"  For  nothing,  my  dear  sir,  for  nothing.  It  is  all  at  your  service*. 
AVt^U !  was  the  radish  good  I " 

"  Succulent,  my  dear  madame,  and  exccllcMit." 

^^  Oh !  I  am  glad  of  it.     Shall  wc  soon  see  you  again  f  " 

''  I  hope  so.     But  could  you  tell  mc^  when^  is  the  nearest  post-office  ? "' 

''  Turn  to  the  left,  tlie  third  house  at  the  grocer's." 

"  A  thousand  thanks." 

''  1  wager  it's  a  love-letter  for  your  sw(^etheart,"  said  Mother  Arsene, 
enlivened  probably  by  Rose-Pompon's  and  Xiiii  Moulin's  proximity. 

''  Ha !  ha !  ha !  the  good  lady ! "  said  Rodin,  with  a  titter.  Then,  sud- 
denly resuming  his  serious  aspect,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  green- 
grocer, adding,  "Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant!"  and  walked 
out  into  the  street. 

We  now  usher  the  reader  into  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum,  in  which  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Cardoville  was  confined. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    ADVISER 


DRIENNE  DE  CARDOVILLE  had  been  still  more  strictly 
confined  in  Dr.  Baleinier's  house  since  the  double  nocturnal 
attempt  of  Agricola  and  Dagobert,  in  which  the  soldier, 
though  severely  wounded,  had  succeeded,  thanks  to  the 
intrepid  devotion  of  his  son,  seconded  by  the  heroic  Spoilsport^  in  gain- 
ing the  little  garden-gate  of  the  convent,  and  escaping  by  way  of  the 
boulevard,  along  with  the  young  smith. 

Four  o'clock  had  just  struck.  Adrienne,  since  the  previous  day, 
had  been  removed  to  a  chamber  on  the  second  story  of  the  asylum. 
The  grated  window,  with  closed  shutters,  only  admitted  a  faint  light  to 
this  apartment. 

The  young  lady,  since  her  interview  with  Mother  Bunch,  expected 
to  be  delivered  any  day  by  the  intervention  of  her  friends.  But  she 
felt  painful  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Agricola  and  Dagobert,  being 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  which  her  intended 
liberators  had  been  engaged  with  the  people  of  the  asylum  and  con- 
vent. She  had  in  vain  (questioned  her  keepers  on  the  subject ;  they  had 
remained  perfectly  mute. 

These  new  incidents  had  augmented  the  bitter  resentment  of  Adri- 
enne* against  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  their 
creatures. 

The  slight  paleness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  charming  face, 
and  her  fine  eyes  a  little  drooping,  betrayed  her  recent  sufferings; 
seated  before  a  little  table,  with  her  forehead  resting  upon  one  of  her 
hands,  half  veiled  by  the  long  curls  of  her  golden  hair,  she  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  M.  Baleinier  entered.  The  doctor, 
a  Jesuit  of  the  short  rohe^  a  docile  and  passive  instrument  of  the  will  of 
his  Order,  was  only  half  in  the  confidence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  impris- 
onment of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;   he  was  ignorant  also  of  the 
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sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  after  the  reading  of  the  will  of  Marius  de  Eenne- 
pont.  The  doctor  had,  only  the  day  before,  received  orders  from  Father 
d'Aigrigny  (now  acting  under  the  directions  of  Rodin)  to  confine  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Cardoville  still  more  strictly,  to  act  toward  her  with 
redoubled  severity,  and  to  endeavor  to  force  her,  it  will  be  seen  by  what 
expedients,  to  renounce  the  judicial  proceedings  which  she  promised 
herself  to  take  hereafter  against  her  persecutors. 

At  sight  of  the  doctor.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not  hide 
the  aversion  and  disdain  with  which  this  man  inspired  her. 

M.  Baleinier,  on  the  contrary,  always  smiling,  always  courteous, 
approached  Adrienne  with  perfect  ease  and  confidence,  stopped  a  few 
steps  from  her,  as  if  to  study  her  features  more  attentively,  and  then 
added,  like  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  observations  he  has  made : 
"  Come  !  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  night  before  last  have  had  a  less 
injurious  influence  than  I  feared.  There  is  some  improvement;  the 
complexion  is  less  flushed,  the  look  calmer,  the  eyes  still  somewhat  too 
bright,  but  no  longer  shining  with  such  unnatural  fire.  You  were  get- 
ting on  so  well !  Now  the  cure  must  be  prolonged,  for  this  unf ortimate 
night  affair  threw  you  into  a  state  of  excitement  that  was  only  the 
more  dangerous  from  your  not  being  conscious  of  it.  Happily,  with 
care,  your  recovery  will  not,  I  hope,  be  very  much  delayed.'' 

Accustomed  though  she  was  to  the  audacity  of  this  tool  of  the 
Company,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not  forbear  saying  to  him, 
with  a  smile  of  bitter  disdain :  "  What  impudence,  sir,  there  is  in  your 
probity  !  What  effrontery  in  your  zeal  to  earn  your  hire !  Never  for 
a  moment  do  you  lay  aside  your  mask ;  craft  and  falsehood  are  ever 
on  your  lips.  Really,  if  this  shameful  comedy  causes  you  as  much 
fatigue  as  it  does  me  disgust  and  contempt,  they  can  never  pay  you 
enough." 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  doctor,  in  a  sorrowful  tone ;  "  always  this  unfortu- 
nate delusion  that  you  are  not  in  want  of  our  care !  that  I  am  playing 
a  part  when  I  talk  to  you  of  the  sad  state  in  which  you  were  when  we 
were  obliged  to  bring  you  hither  by  stratagem.  Still,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  little  sign  of  rebellious  insanity,  your  condition  has  marvel- 
ously  improved.  You  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  complete  cure.  By 
and  by,  your  excellent  heart  will  render  me  the  justice  that  is  due  to 
me ;  and,  one  day,  I  shall  be  judged  as  I  deserve." 

^'  I  believe  it,  sir ;  the  day  approaches  in  which  you  uiU  be  judged  as 
yoH  descrrcj^^  said  Adrienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words. 

"  Always  that  other  fixed  idea,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sort  of  com- 
miseration.  "  Come,  be  reasonable.    Do  not  think  of  this  childishness." 
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"  What !  renounce  my  intention  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  justice 
reparation  for  myself  and  disgrace  for  you  and  your  accomplices  ? 
Never,  sir — never!" 

u  Well !  "  said  the  doctor,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  "  once  at  liberty, 
thank  Heaven,  you  will  have  many  other  things  to  think  of,  my  fair 
enemy." 

*'  You  forget  piously  the  evil  that  you  do ;  but  I,  sir,  have  a  better 
memory." 

"  Let  us  talk  seriously.  Have  you  really  the  intention  of  applying 
to  the  courts  ?  "  inquired  Dr.  Baleinier,  in  a  grave  tone. 

*' Yes,' sir ;  and  you  know  that  what  I  intend  I  firmly  carry  out." 

"  Well !  I  can  only  conjure  you  not  to  follow  out  this  idea,"  replied 
the  doctor,  in  a  still  more  solemn  tone ;  "  I  ask  it  as  a  favor,  in  the 
name  of  your  own  interest." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  you  are  a  little  too  ready  to  confound  your  interest 
with  mine." 

"  Now,  come,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  with  a  feigned  impatience,  as  if 
quite  certain  of  convincing  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  the  instant ; 
"  would  you  have  the  melancholy  courage  to  plunge  into  despair  two 
persons  full  of  goodness  and  generosity  ? " 

''Only  two  I  The  jest  would  be  complete  if  you  were  to  reckon 
three, — you,  sir,  and  my  aunt  and  Abbe  d'Aigrigny ;  for  these  are  no 
doubt  the  generous  persons  in  whose  name  you  implore  my  pity." 

"  No,  mademoiselle  ;  I  speak  neither  of  myself  nor  of  your  aunt  nor 
of  Abbe  d'Aigi'igny." 

"  Of  whom,  then,  sir  f "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with 
surprise. 

''  Of  two  poor  fellows  who,  no  doubt  sent  by  those  whom  you  call 
your  friends,  got  into  the  neighboring  convent  the  other  night  and 
thence  into  this  garden.  The  guns  which  you  heard  go  off  were  fired 
at  them." 

"  Alas !  I  thought  so.  They  refused  to  tell  me  if  either  of  them  was 
wounded,"  said  Adi'ienne,  with  jjainful  emotion. 

"  One  of  them  received  a  wound,  but  not  very  serious,  since  he  was 
able  to  fly  and  escape  pursuit." 

''  Thank  God !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  clasping  her  hands 
with  fervor. 

"It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  rejoice  at  their  escape,  but 
by  what  strange  contradiction  do  you  now  wish  to  put  the  officers  of 
justice  on  their  track  ?  A  singular  manner,  truly,  of  rewarding  their 
devotion  ! " 

"  What  do  you  say,  sir  ? "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 
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"  For  if  they  should  be  arrested,"  resumed  Dr.  Baleinier,  without 
answering  her,  "  as  they  have  been  guilty  of  house-breaking  and 
attempted  burglary,  they  would  be  sent  to  the  galleys." 

"  Heavens !  and  for  my  sake ! " 

"  Yes ;  it  would  be  for  you,  and,  what  is  worse,  by  you,  that  they  would 
be  condemned." 

*^By  me,  sir?" 

"  Certainly ;  that  is,  if  you  follow  up  your  vengeance  against  your 
aunt  and  Abbe  d'Aigrigny — I  do  not  speak  of  myself,  for  I  am  quite  safe; 
in  a  word,  if  you  persist  in  laying  your  complaint  before  the  magistrates 
that  you  have  been  unjustly  confined  in  this  house."  * 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Explain  yourself,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
growing  uneasiness. 

^'  Child  that  you  are ! "  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  an  air 
of  conviction ;  "  do  you  think  that  if  the  law  once  takes  cognizance  of  this 
affair  you  can  stop  short  its  action  where  and  when  you  please  i  When 
you  leave  this  house,  you  lodge  a  complaint  against  me  and  against  your 
family ;  well,  what  happens  ?  The  law  interferes,  inquires,  calls  wit- 
nesses, enters  into  the  most  minute  investigations.  Then,  what  follows? 
Why,  that  this  nocturnal  escalade,  which  the  superior  of  the  convent 
has  some  interest  in  hushing  up,  for  fear  of  scandal  —  that  this  noctur- 
nal attempt,  I  say,  which  I  also  would  keep  quiet,  is  necessarily  divulged, 
and  as  it  involves  a  serious  crime,  to  which  a  heavy  penalty  is  attached, 
the  law  will  ferret  into  it,  and  find  out  these  unfortunate  men,  and  if,  as 
is  probable,  they  are  detained  in  Paris  by  their  duties  or  occupations,  or 
even  by  a  false  security  arising  from  the  honorable  motives  which  they 
know  to  have  actuated  them,  they  will  be  arrested.  And  who  will  be  the 
cause  of  this  arrest  ?    You,  by  your  deposition  against  us." 

"  Oh,  sir !  that  would  be  horrible ;  but  it  is  impossible." 

*^  It  is  very  possible,  on  the  contrary,"  returned  M.  Baleinier ;  "so  that, 
while  I  and  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who  alone  are  really  entitled  to 
complain,  only  wish  to  keep  quiet  this  unpleasant  affair,  it  is  you — you 
for  whom  these  unfortunate  men  have  risked  the  galleys — that  will 
deliver  them  up  to  justice." 

Though  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  not  completely  duped  by  the 
lay  Jesuit,  she  guessed  that  the  merciful  intentions  which  he  expressed 
with  regard  to  Dagobert  and  his  son  would  be  absolutely  subordinate 
to  the  course  she  might  take  in  pressing  or  abandoning  the  legitimate 
vengeance  which  she  meant  to  claim  of  authority 

Indeed,  Rodin,  whose  instructions  the  doctor  was  following  without 
knowing  it,  was  too  cunning  to  have  it  said  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, "  If  you  attempt  any  proceedings,  we  denounce  Dagobert  and  his 
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sou,"  but  h(»  attained  the  same  end  by  inspiring  Adrienn^^  with  fears  on 
the  subject  of  her  two  hbcrators,  so  as  to  i)revent  her  takiu^^  any  hostile 
measures. 


\k^^^^^k^''i^ 


Without  knowing  the  exaet  hiw  on  the  subject,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  understand  that  Dagobert 
and  Agricola  might  be  very  sei-iously  involved  iu  consequence  of  their 
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nocturnal  adventure,  and  might  even  find  themselves  in  a  terrible  posi- 
tion. And  yet,  when  she  thought  of  all  she  had  suffered  in  that  house 
and  of  all  the  just  resentment  she  entertained  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
Adrienne  felt  unwilling  to  renounce  the  stern  pleasure  of  exposing  such 
odious  machinations  to  the  light  of  day. 

Dr.  Baleinier  watched  with  sullen  attention  her  whom  he  considered 
his  dupe,  for  he  thought  he  could  divine  the  cause  of  the  silence  and 
hesitation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

''But,  sir,"  resumed  the  latter,  unable  to  conceal  her  anxiety,  "  if  I  were 
disposed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  make  no  complaint,  and  to  forget  the 
wrongs  I  have  suffered,  when  should  I  leave  this  place  ? '' 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  that  depends ;  for  I  do  not  know  when  you  will  be  radi- 
cally cured,"  said  the  doctor  benignantly.  "You  are  in  a  very  good 
way,  but " 

''  Still  this  insolent  and  stupid  acting ! "  broke  forth  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  interrupting  the  doctor  with  indignation.  "  I  ask  and,  if  it 
must  be,  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  how  long  I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  this 
dreadful  house,  for  I  shall  leave  it  some  day,  I  suppose  ?  " 

''  I  hope  so,  certainly,"  said  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  unction ; 
"  but  when,  I  am  unable  to  say  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  against  such  attempts  as  those  of  the  other 
night;  and  the  most  vigorous  watch  will  l)e  maintained,  to  prevent 
your  communicating  with  any  one.  And  all  this  in  your  own  interest, 
that  your  poor  head  may  not  again  be  dangerously  excited." 

''  So,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  almost  terrified, ''  compared  with  what  awaits 
me,  the  last  few  days  have  been  days  of  liberty." 

"  Your  interest  before  everything,"  answered  the  doctor,  in  a  fervent 
tone. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  feeling  the  impotence  of  her  indignation 
and  despair,  heaved  a  sigh  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

At  this  moment  quick  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  one 
of  the  nurses  entered,  after  having  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  !Sir,"  she  said  to  the  doctor,  with  a  frightened  air,  "  there  are  two 
gentlemen  1  jelow  who  wish  to  see  you  instantly,  and  the  lady  also/' 
Adrienne  raised  her  head  hastily ;  her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears. 

"  What  are  the  names  of  these  persons  I "  said  M.  Baleinier,  much 
astonished. 

"  One  of  them  said  to  me,"  answered  the  nurse :  " '  Go  and  inform  Dr. 
Baleinier  that  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  that  I  come  on  a  duty  regardinic 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.' " 

''  A  magistrate ! "  exclaimed  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  growing 
purple  in  the  face  and  unable  to  hide  his  surprise  and  uneasiness. 
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"  Heaven  be  praised ! "  cried  Adrienne,  rising  with  vivacity,  her  counte- 
nance beaming  through  her  tears  with  hope  and  joy ;  "  my  friends  have 
been  informed  in  time,  and  the  hour  of  justice  is  arrived  ? " 

''  Ask  these  persons  to  walk  up,"  said  Dr.  Baleinier,  after  a  moment's 
rc^flection.  Then,  with  a  still  more  agitated  expression  of  countenance, 
he  approached  Adrienae  with  a  harsh  and  almost  menacing  air,  which 
contrasted  with  the  habitual  placidity  of  his  hypocritical  smile,  and  said 
to  her  in  a  low  voice :  "  Take  care,  mademoiselle !  do  not  rejoice  too 
soon." 

''  I  no  longer  fear  you,"  answered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  a 
bright,  flashing  eye.  "  M.  de  Montbron  is  no  dou1)t  returned  to  Paris 
and  has  been  informed  in  time.  He  accompanies  the  magistrate  and 
comes  to  deliver  me.  I  pity  you,  sir  — both  you  and  yours,"  added 
Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of  bitter  irony. 

''  Mademoiselle,"  cried  M.  Baleinier,  no  longer  able  to  dissemble  his 
gi'owing  alarm, ''  I  repeat  to  you,  take  care !  Remember  what  I  have  told 
you.  Your  accusations  would  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of  what 
took  place  the  other  night.  Beware !  the  fate  of  the  soldier  and  his 
son  is  in  your  hands.  Recollect  they  are  in  danger  of  the  convict's 
chains." 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  your  dupe,  sir.  You  are  holding  out  a  covert  menace. 
Have  at  least  the  courage  to  say  to  me  that  if  I  complain  to  the  magis- 
trates you  will  denounce  the  soldier  and  his  son." 

"  I  repeat  that  if  you  make  any  complaint  those  two  people  are  lost," 
answered  the  doctor  ambiguously. 

Startled  by  what  was  really  dangerous  in  the  doctor's  threats,  Adri- 
enne asked : 

''  Sir,  if  this  magistrate  questions  me,  do  you  think  I  will  tell  him  a 
falsehood ! " 

"  You  will  answer  what  is  true,"  said  M.  Baleinier  hastily,  in  the  hope 
of  still  attaining  his  end.  "  You  will  answer  that  you  were  in  so  excited 
a  state  of  mind  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  bring  you  hither,  without  your  knowing  it.  But  you  are 
now  so  much  better  that  you  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  measures 
taken  with  regard  to  you.  I  will  confirm  these  words ;  for,  after  all,  it 
is  the  truth." 

"  Never ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  indignation;  ''  never 
will  I  be  the  accomplice  of  so  infamous  a  falsehood ;  never  will  I  be  base 
enough  to  justify  the  indignities  that  I  have  suffered  ! " 

"  Here  is  the  magistrate,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  as  he  caught  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.     "  Beware !  " 

The  door  opened  and,  to  the  indescribable  amazement  of  the  doctor, 
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Rodin  appeared  on  the  threshold,  accompanied  by  a  man  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  dignified  and  severe  countenance. 

In  the  interest  of  his  projects,  and  from  motives  of  craft  and  pru- 
dence that  will  hereafter  be  known,  Rodin  had  not  informed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  and  consequently  the  doctor,  of  the  unexpected  visit  he 
intended  to  pay  to  the  asylum,  accompanied  by  a  magistrate.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  only  the  day  before  given  orders  to  M.  Baleinier  to 
confine  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  still  more  strictly. 

Imagine,  then,  the  stupor  of  the  doctor  when  he  saw  the  judicial 
officer,  whose  unexpected  presence  and  imposing  aspect  were  otherwise 
sufficiently  alarming,  enter  the  room,  accompanied  by  Rodin,  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny's  humble  and  obscure  secretary. 

From  the  door,  Rodin,  who  was  very  shabbily  dressed,  as  usual, 
pointed  out  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  magistrate  by  a  gesture 
at  once  respectful  and  compassionate.  Then,  while  the  latter,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  admiration  at  sight  of  the  rare 
beauty  of  Adriemie,  seemed  to  examine  her  with  as  much  surprise  as 
interest,  the  Jesuit  modestly  receded  several  steps. 

Dr.  Baleinier,  in  his  extreme  astonishment,  hoping  to  be  understood 
by  Rodin,  made  suddenly  several  private  signals,  as  if  to  interrogate 
him  on  the  cause  of  the  magistrate's  visit.  But  this  was  only  produc- 
tive of  fresh  amazement  to  M.  Baleinier ;  for  Rodin  did  not  appear  to 
recognize  him,  or  to  understand  his  expressive  pantomime,  and  looked 
at  him  with  affected  bewilderment.  At  length,  as  the  doctor,  growing 
impatient,  redoubled  his  mute  questionings,  Rodin  advanced  with  a 
stride,  stretched  forward  his  crooked  neck,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice : 
"  What  is  your  pleasure,  doctor  ? " 

These  words,  which  completely  disconcerted  Baleinier,  broke  the 
silence  which  had  reigned  for  some  seconds,  and  the  magistrate  turned 
round.  Rodin  added,  with  imperturbable  coolness :  ^*  Since  our  amval 
the  doctor  has  been  making  all  sorts  of  mysterious  signs  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  something  private  to  communicate,  but  as  I  have  no  secrets, 
I  must  beg  him  to  speak  out  loud." 

This  reply,  so  embarrassing  for  M.  Baleinier,  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
aggression  and  with  an  air  of  icy  coldness,  plunged  the  doctor  into  such 
new  and  deep  amazement  that  he  remained  for  some  moments  without 
answering.  No  doubt  the  magistrate  was  stnick  with  this  incident  and 
with  the  silence  which  followed  it,  for  he  cast  a  look  of  great  severity 
on  the  doctor.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  had  expected  to  have 
seen  M.  de  Montbron,  was  also  singularly  surprised. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE     ACCUSER 


ALEINIER,  disconcerted  for  a  moment  by  the  unexpected 
presence  of  a  magistrate  and  by  Rodin's  inexplicable  attitude, 
soon  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and,  addi-essing  his  col- 

league  of  the  longer  robe,  said  to  him :  "  If  I  made  signs  to 

you,  sir,  it  was  that,  while  I  wished  to  respect  the  silence  which  this 
gentleman" — glancing  at  the  magistrate — ''has  preserved  since  his 
entrance,  I  desired  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  unexpected  honor  of 
this  visit." 

*'  It  is  to  the  lady  that  I  will  explain  the  reason  for  my  silence,  and 
beg  her  to  excuse  it,"  replied  the  magistrate  as  he  made  a  half  bow  to 
Adi-ienne,  whom  he  thus  continued  to  address :  *'  I  have  just  received  so 
serious  a  declaration  with  regard  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  looking  at  you  for  a  moment  in  sileiice,  to  see  if  I  could  read  in 
your  countenance  or  in  your  attitude  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accu- 
sation that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  but  too  well  founded." 

''  May  I  at  length  be  informed,  sir,"  said  Dr  Baleinier,  in  a  polite  but 
firm  tone,  "  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  am  Sijuf/e  (Pi  }f  struct  ion,  and  I  have  come  to  inform  myself  as 
to  a  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  — -" 

''  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  explain  yourself,  sir  ^  "  said  the  doctor, 
bowing. 

''  Sir,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  M.  de  Gernande,  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  full  of  firmness  and  straightforwardness,  and  knowing 
how  to  unite  the  austere  duties  of  his  position  with  benevolent  polite- 
ness, "you  are  accused  of  having  committed — a  very  gi'eat  eri'or,  not 
to  use  a  harsher  expression.  As  for  the  nature  of  that  error,  I  prefer 
believing,  sir,  that  you,  a  first-rate  man  of  science,  may  have  been 
deceived  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  medical  case,  rather  than  suspect  you  of 
having  forgotten  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  that 
is  almost  a  priesthood." 
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''  When  you  specify  the  facts,  sir,"  answered  the  Jesuit  of  the  short 
robe,  with  a  degree  of  haughtiness,  "  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  prove  that 
my  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  is  no  less  free  from  reproach  than 
my  conscience  as  a  man  of  honor." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  M.  de  Gernande,  addressing  Adrienne,  "  is  it 
true  that  you  were  conveyed  to  this  house  by  stratagem  ? " 

''  Sir,"  cried  M.  Baleinier,  "  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  manner 
in  which  you  open  this  question  is  an  insult  to  me." 

"  Sir,  it  is  to  the  lady  that  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  myself," 
replied  M.  de  Gernande  sternly ;  "  and  I  am  the  sole  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  questions." 

Adrienne  was  about  to  answer  affirmatively  to  the  magistrate,  when 
an  expressive  look  from  Dr.  Baleinier  reminded  her  that  she  would  per- 
haps expose  Dagobert  and  his  son  to  cruel  dangers.  It  was  no  base  and 
vulgar  feeling  of  vengeance  by  which  Adrienne  was  animated,  but  a 
legitimate  indignation,  inspired  by  odious  hypocrisy  She  would  have 
thought  it  cowardly  not  to  unmask  the  criminals ;  but  wishing  to  avoid 
compromising  others,  she  said  to  the  magistrate,  with  an  accent  full  of 
mildness  and  dignity : 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  in  my  turn,  rather  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Speak,  mademoiselle." 

"  Will  the  answer  I  make  be  considered  a  formal  accusation  ? " 

"  I  have  come  hither,  mademoiselle,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  no  con- 
sideration should  induce  you  to  dissemble  it." 

"  So  be  it,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne ;  "  but  suppose,  having  just  causes 
of  complaint,  I  lay  them  before  you,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  leave  this 
house,  shall  I  afterward  be  at  liberty  not  to  press  the  accusations  I 
have  made  f " 

"  You  may  abandon  proceedings,  mademoiselle,  but  the  law  will  take 
up  your  cause  in  the  name  of  society,  if  its  rights  have  been  injured  in 
yom'  person." 

"  Shall  I  then  not  be  allowed  to  pardon  I  Should  I  not  be  sufficiently 
avenged  by  a  contemptuous  forge  tfulness  of  the  wi'ongs  I  have  suffered!" 

"  Personally,  mademoiselle,  you  may  forgive  and  forget;  but  I  have 
the  honor  to  repeat  to  you  that  society  cannot  show  the  same  indul- 
gence, if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  have  been  a  victim  of  a  criminal 
machination  —  and  I  have  every  reason  to  fear  it  is  so.  The  manner  in 
which  you  express  yourself,  the  generosity  of  your  sentiments,  the 
calmness  and  dignity  of  your  attitude,  convince  me  that  I  have  been 
well  informed." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Dr  Baleinier,  recovering  his  coolness,  "  that  you 
will  at  least  communicate  the  declaration  that  has  been  made  to  you." 
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"  It  has  been  declared  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate  in  a  stern  voice, 
"  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  brought  here  by  stratagem," 
"  By  stratagem  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  It  is  true.  The  lady  was  brought  here  by  stratagem,"  answered  the 
Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  You  confess  it,  then  f "  said  M.  de  Gernande. 

"  Certainly  I  do,  sir.  I  admit  that  I  had  recourse  to  means  which  we 
are  unfortunately  too  often  obliged  to  employ,  when  persons  who  most 
need  our  assistance  are  unconscious  of  their  own  sad  state." 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  it  has  also  been  declared  to  me 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  never  required  such  aid." 

"  That,  su',  is  a  question  of  medical  jurisprudence  which  has  to  be 
examined  and  discussed,"  said  M.  Baleinier,  recovering  his  assurance. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  sir,  be  seriously  discussed ;  for  you  are  accused  of 
confining  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  while  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties." 

"  And  may  I  ask  you  for  what  purpose  t "  said  M.  Baleinier,  with  a 
slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  in  a  tone  of  irony  "  What  interest 
had  I  to  commit  such  a  crime,  even  admitting  that  my  reputation  did 
not  place  me  above  so  odious  and  absurd  a  charge  ?  " 

''  You  are  said  to  have  acted,  sir,  in  furtherance  of  a  family  plot, 
devised  against  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  for  a  pecuniary  motive." 

"  And  who  has  dared,  sir,  to  make  so  calumnious  a  charge  I "  cried 
Dr.  Baleinier,  with  indignant  warmth.  "  Who  has  had  the  audacity  to 
accuse  a  respectable,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  respected  man,  of  having  been 
the  accomplice  in  such  infamy  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  Rodin  coldly. 

"  You ! "  cried  Dr.  Baleinier,  falling  back  two  steps,  as  if  thunderstruck. 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  you,"  repeated  Rodin,  in  a  clear,  sharp  voice. 

"Yes,  it  was  this  gentleman  who  came  to  me  this  morning,  with 
ample  proofs,  to  demand  my  interference  in  favor  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,"  said  the  magistrate,  drawing  back  a  little,  to  give  Adrienne 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  defender. 

Throughout  this  scene,  Rodin's  name  had  not  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned. Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  often  heard  speak  of  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny's  secretary  in  no  very  favorable  terms ;  but,  never  having 
seen  him,  she  did  not  know  that  her  liberator  was  this  very  Jesuit. 
She  therefore  looked  toward  him  with  a  glance  in  which  were  mingled 
curiosity,  interest,  surprise,  and  gratitude. 

Rodin's  cadaverous  countenance,  his  repulsive  ugliness,  his  sordid 
dress,  would  a  few  days  before  have  occasioned  Adrienne  a  perhaps 
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invincible  feeling  of  disgust.  But  the  young  lady,  remembering  how 
the  seamstress,  poor,  feeble,  deformed,  and  dressed  aknost  in  rags,  was 
endowed,  notwithstanding  her  wretched  exterior,  with  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  admirable  hearts,  recalled  this  recollection  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuit.  She  forgot  that  he  was  ugly  and  sordid,  only  to  remember  that 
he  was  old,  that  he  seemed  poor,  and  that  he  had  come  to  her  assistance. 
Dr.  Baleinier,  notwithstanding  his  craft,  notwithstanding  his  audacious 
hypocrisy,  in  spite  even  of  his  presence  of  mind,  could  not  conceal  how 
much  he  was  disturbed  by  Rodin's  denunciation.  His  head  Vjecame 
troubled  as  he  remembered  how,  on  the  first  day  of  Adrienne's  confine- 
ment in  this  house,  the  implacable  appeal  of  Rodin,  through  the  hole  in 
the  door,  had  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  emotions  of  pity,  inspired 
by  the  despair  of  this  unfortunate  young  girl,  driven  almost  to  doubt  of 
her  own  reason.  And  yet  it  was  this  very  Rodin,  so  cruel,  so  inexorable, 
the  devoted  agent  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  denounced  him  and  brought 
a  magistrate  to  set  Adrienne  at  liberty  —  when,  only  the  day  before, 
Father  d'Aigrigny  had  ordered  an  increase  of  severity  toward  her ! 

The  lay  Jesuit  felt  persuaded  that  Rodin  was  betraying  Father 
d'Aigrigny  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville's  friends  had  bribed  and  bought  over  this  scoundrelly  secre- 
tary. Exasperated  by  what  he  considered  a  monstrous  piece  of  treach- 
ery, the  doctor  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  with  rage :  "  And  it  is  you, 
sir,  that  have  the  impudence  to  accuse  me — you,  who  only  a  few  days 

ago " 

Then,  reflecting  that  the  retort  upon  Rodin  would  be  self-accusa- 
tion, he  appeared  to  give  way  to  an  excess  of  emotion,  and  resumed 
with  bitterness :  "  Ah,  sir,  you  are  the  last  person  that  I  should  have 
thought  capable  of  this  odious  denunciation.     It  is  shameful ! " 

"And  who  had  a  better  right  than  I  to  denounce  this  infamy?" 
answered  Rodin,  in  a  rude,  overbearing  tone.  *^  Was  I  not  in  a  position 
to  learn — unfortunately  too  late — the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  of 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  others  have  been  the  victims  I 
Then,  what  was  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  ?  Why,  to  inform  the  magis- 
trate, to  prove  what  I  set  forth,  and  to  accompany  him  hither.  That  is 
what  I  have  done." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  magistrate,  "  it  is  not  only 
myself  that  this  man  accuses,  but  he  dares  also " 

'^  I  accuse  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a  still  louder  and 
more  imperative  tone,  interrupting  the  doctor,  "  I  accuse  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  I  accuse  you,  sir,  of  ha^ang,  from  a  vile  motive  of  self- 
interest,  confined  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  in  this  house  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  in  the  neighboring  convent.  Is  that  clear  f " 
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'*Alas!  it   is  only  too  true;'  said  Adn^'inn'  liastily      '^1  hav^^  s^en 
thosi'  lH>or  children  all  in  ti^ars  making  signs  of  distivss  to  inc." 

The  accusation  of  Rodin  with  regard  to  the  orphans  was  a  new  and 


fi^arful  blow  for  Dr  Baleinier.  He  folt  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
traitor  had  i)assed  clear  over  to  the  ciicmyV  camp.  Wishing,  therefore, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  enibarrassim;-  scene,  he  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  in  spite  of  his  emotion,  and  said  to  the  magistrate : 
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"  I  might  confine  myself,  sir,  to  silence,  disdaining  to  answer  such  accu- 
sations till  a  judicial  decision  had  given  them  some  kind  of  authority 
But,  strong  in  a  good  conscience,  I  address  myself  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  and  I  beg  her  to  say  if  this  very  morning  I  did  not  inform 
her  that  her  health  would  soon  be  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  her  to 
leave  this  house.  I  conjure  her,  in  the  name  of  her  well-known  love  of 
truth,  to  state  if  such  was  not  my  language  when  I  was  alone  with 
her " 

''  Come,  sir  !  "  said  Rodin,  interrupting  Baleinier  with  an  insolent  air, 
"  suppose  that,  from  pure  generosity,  this  dear  young  lady  were  to  admit 
as  much  —  what  will  it  prove  in  your  favor  ?    Why,  nothing  at  all.'' 

''  What,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  do  you  presume '^ 

"  I  presume  to  unmask  you  without  asking  your  leave.  What  have 
you  just  told  us  ?  Why,  that  being  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, you  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  really  mad.  How  very  con- 
elusive  ! " 

*^  But,  sir "  cried  the  doctor. 

"  But,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin,  without  allowing  him  to  continue,  "  it  is 
evident  that,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  what  has  occurred  to-day,  and 
to  provide  yourself  with  a  hole  to  creep  out  at,  you  have  pretended  to 
believe  your  own  execrable  falsehood,  in  presence  of  this  poor  young 
lady,  that  you  might  afterward  call  in  aid  the  evidence  of  your  own 
assumed  conviction.  Come,  sir !  such  stories  will  not  go  down  with 
people  of  common  sense  or  common  humanity  " 

''  Come,  now,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Baleinier  angrily. 

''  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a  still  louder  voice,  which  completely 
drowned  that  of  the  doctor ;  "  is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  you  have 
recourse  to  the  mean  evasion  of  ascribing  this  odious  imprisonment  to  a 
scientific  error  ?  I  affirm  that  you  do  so,  and  that  you  think  yourself 
safe,  because  you  can  now  say :  '  Thanks  to  my  care,  the  young  lady 
has  recovered  her  reason.    What  more  would  you  have  I ' " 

''  Yes,  I  do  say  that,  sir,  and  I  maintain  it." 

"  You  maintain  a  falsehood ;  for  it  is  proven  that  the  lady  never  lost 
her  reason  for  a  moment." 

"  But  I,  sir,  maintain  that  she  did  lose  it." 

*'  And  I,  sir,  will  prove  the  contrary,"  said  Rodin. 

"  You  ?    How  will  you  do  that  ? "  cried  the  doctor. 

**  That  I  shall  take  care  not  to  tell  you  at  present,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,^  answered  Rodin,  with  an  ironical  smile,  adding,  with  indigua- 
tion :  "  But,  really,  sir,  you  ought  to  die  for  shame,  to  dare  to  raise 
such  a  question  in  presence  of  the  lady  You  should  at  least  have 
spared  her  this  discussion." 

"  Sir ! " 
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"Oh,  fie,  sir!  I  say  fie!  It  is  odious  to  nmintain  this  argumeut 
before  her— odious  if  you  speak  truth,  doubly  odious  if  you  lie,"  said 
Rodin,  with  disgust. 

"  This  violence  is  inconceivable ! "  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe, 
exasperated ;  "  and  I  think  the  magistrate  shows  great  partiality  in 
allowing  such  gross  calumnies  to  be  heaped  upon  me ! " 

"  Sir !  "^  answered  M.  de  Gernande  severely,  "  I  am  entitled  not  only 
to  hear,  but  to  provoke  any  contradictory  discussion  that  may  enlighten 
me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty ;  it  results  from  all  this  that,  even  in 
your  opinion,  sir.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  health  is  sufficiently 
good  to  allow  her  to  return  home  immediately  " 

*'  At  least,  I  do  not  see  any  very  serious  inconvenience  likely  to  arise 
from  it,  sir,"  said  the  doctor :  "  only  I  maintain  that  the  cure  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been,  and,  on  this  subject,  I  decline  all 
responsibility  for  the  future.'' 

''  You  can  do  so  safely,"  said  Rodin ;  "  it  is  not  likely  that  the  young 
lady  will  ever  again  have  recourse  to  your  honest  assistance." 

''  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  employ  my  official  authority  to  demand  the 
immediate  liberation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  She  is  free,"  said  Baleinier,  ^'  perfectly  free." 

"  As  for  the  question  whether  you  have  imprisoned  her  on  the  plea  of 
a  supposititious  madness,  the  law  will  inquire  into  it,  sir,  and  you  will 
be  heard." 

'*  I  am  (luite  easy,  sir,"  answered  M.  Baleinier,  trying  to  look  so ;  ''  my 
conscience  reproaches  me  with  nothing." 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  well,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Gernande.  "  However  bad 
appearances  may  be,  more  especially  when  persons  of  your  station  in 
society  are  concerned,  we  should  always  wish  to  be  con\dnced  of  their 
innocence."  Then,  turning  to  Adrienne,  he  added :  "  I  understand, 
mademoiselle,  how  painful  this  scene  must  be  to  all  your  feelings  of 
delicacy  and  generosity ;  hereafter  it  will  depend  upon  yourself  either 
to  proceed  for  damages  against  M.  Baleinier  or  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course.  One  word  more.  The  bold  and  upright  man "  —  here  the 
magistrate  pointed  to  Rodin  — "  who  has  taken  up  your  cause  in  so 
frank  and  disinterested  a  manner  expressed  a  belief  that  you  would 
perhaps  take  charge  for  the  ])resent  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters, 
whose  liberation  I  am  about  to  demand  from  the  convent  where  they 
also  are  confined  by  stratagem." 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne,  "  that  as  soon  as  I  learned  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  in  Paris,  my  intention  was  to  offer 
them  apartments  in  my  house.  These  young  ladies  are  my  near  rela- 
tions.   It  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  treat  them  as  sis- 
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ters.    I  shall  therefore  be  doubly  grateful  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  trust 
them  to  my  care." 

"  I  think  that  I  cannot  serve  them  better,^  answered  M.  de  Gemande. 
Then,  addressing  Baleinier,  he  added,  *'  Will  you  consent,  sir,  to  my 
bringing  these  two  ladies  hither  I  I  will  go  and  fetch  them  while  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  prepares  for  her  departure.  They  will  then  >>e 
able  to  leave  this  house  with  their  relation.'' 

"  I  entreat  the  lady  to  make  use  of  this  house  as  her  own  until  she 
leaves  it,"  replied  M.  Baleinier.  "  My  caniage  shall  be  at  her  orders  to 
take  her  home." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  magistrate,  approaching  Adrienne,  "  without 
prejudging  the  question  which  must  soon  be  decided  by  a  court  of  law, 
I  may  at  least  regret  that  I  was  not  called  in  sooner.  Your  situation 
must  have  been  a  very  cruel  one." 

"  There  will  at  least  remain  to  me,  sir,  from  this  mournful  time,''  said 
Adrienne,  with  graceful  dignity,  "  one  precious  and  touching  remem- 
brance— that  of  the  interest  which  you  have  shown  me.  I  hope  that 
you  will  one  day  permit  me  to  thank  you  at  my  own  home,  not  for  the 
justice  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  benevolent  and  paternal  manner 
in  which  you  have  done  it.  And  moreover,  sir,"  added  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  should  like  to  prove  to  you  that 
what  they  call  my  cure  is  complete." 

M.  de  Gernande  bowed  respectfully  in  reply  During  the  short  dia- 
logue of  the  magistrate  with  Adrienne,  their  backs  were  both  turned  to 
Baleinier  and  Rodin.  The  latter,  profiting  by  this  moment's  opportu- 
nity, hastily  slipped  into  the  doctor's  hand  a  note  just  written  with  a 
pencil  in  the  bottom  of  his  hat. 

Baleinier  looked  at  Rodin  in  stupefied  amazement.  But  the  latter 
made  a  peculiar  sign  by  raising  his  thumb  to  his  forehead  and  drawing 
it  twice  across  his  brow     Then  he  remained  impassible. 

This  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  when  M.  de  Gernande  turned  round, 
Rodin  was  at  a  distance  of  several  steps  from  Dr.  Baleinier  and  looking 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  respectful  interest. 

'^  Permit  me  to  accompany  you,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  preceding  the 
magistrate,  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  saluted  with  much  affa- 
bility. Then  both  went  out  and  Rodin  remained  alone  with  the  young 
lady 

After  conducting  M.  de  Gernande  to  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  M. 
Baleinier  made  haste  to  read  the  pencil-note  wiitten  by  Rodin ;  it  ran 
as  follows :  "  The  magistrate  is  going  to  the  convent  by  way  of  the 
street.     Run  round  by  the  garden  and  tell  the  superior  to  obey  the 
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order  I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  two  young  girls.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance." 

The  peculiar  sign  which  Rodin  had  made  and  the  tenor  of  this  note 
proved  to  Dr.  Baleinier,  who  was  passing  from  surprise  to  amazement, 
that  the  secretary,  far  from  betraying  the  reverend  father,  was  still  act- 
ing for  the  Greater  Glory  of  God. 

However,  while  he  obeyed  the  orders,  M.  Baleinier  sought  in  vain 
to  penetrate  the  motives  of  Rodin's  inexplicable  conduct,  who  had  him- 
self informed  the  authorities  of  an  affair  that  was  to  have  been  hushed 
up,  and  that  might  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  and  Baleinier  himself. 

But  let  us  return  to  Rodin,  left  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville. 


CHAPTER    VII 

FATHER    D'AIGRIGNY'S    SECRETARY 

ARDLY  had  the  magistrate  and  Dr.  Baleinier  disappeared, 
than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  whose  countenance  was 
beaming  with  joy,  exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  Rodin  with  a 
mixture  of  respect  and  gratitude :  "  At  length,  thanks  to 
you,  sir,  I  am  free — free  !  Ob,  I  had  never  before  felt  how  much  hap- 
piness, expansion,  delight,  there  is  in  that  adorable  word — liberty !  ^ 

Her  bosom  rose  and  fell,  her  rosy  nostrils  dilated,  her  vernaiUon 
lips  were  half  open,  as  if  she  again  inhaled  with  rapture  pure  and  vivi- 
fying air. 

"  I  have  been  only  a  few  days  in  this  horrible  place,"  she  resumed, 
"but  I  have  suffered  enough  from  my  captivity  to  make  me  resolve 
never  to  let  a  year  pass  without  restoring  to  liberty  s^ome  poor  prison- 
ers for  debt.  This  vow  no  doubt  appears  to  belong  a  little  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  added  she,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  would  fain  borrow  from 
that  noble  epoch  something  more  than  its  old  windows  and  fm-niture. 
So,  doubly  thanks,  sir !  for  I  take  you  as  a  partner  in  that  project  of 
deliverance,  which  has  just,  you  see,  unfolded  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
hapi)iness  I  owe  to  you,  and  by  which  you  seem  so  much  affected.  Oh, 
let  my  joy  speak  my  gi'atitude  and  pay  you  for  your  generous  aid !" 
exclaimed  the  young  girl  with  enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  truly  remarked  a  complete  trans- 
figuration in  the  countenance  of  Rodin.  This  man,  lately  so  harsh, 
severe,  inflexible  with  regard  to  Dr.  Baleinier,  appeared  now  under  the 
influence  of  the  mildest  and  most  tender  sentiments.  His  little,  half- 
veiled  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Adrienne  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
interest.  Then,  as  if  he  wished  to  tear  himself  from  these  impressions, 
he  said,  speaking  to  himself :  *'  Come,  come !  no  weakness.  Time  is  too 
precious ;  my  mission  is  not  fulfilled.  My  dear  young  lady,"  added  he, 
addr^sing  himself  to  Adrienne,  "believe  what  I  say — we  wiU  talk 
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hereafter  of  gratitude— but  we  have  now  to  talk  of  the  present,  so  im- 
portant for  you  and  your  family.    Do  you  know  what  is  taking  place  ? " 

Adrienne  looked  at  the  Jesuit  with  surprise,  and  said :  "  What  is 
taking  place,  sir  f " 

"  Do  you  know  the  real  motive  of  your  imprisonment  in  this  house  ? 
Do  you  know  what  influenced  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  and  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny?" 

At  the  sound  of  those  detested  names,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's 
face,  now  so  full  of  happiness,  became  suddenly  sad,  and  she  answered 
with  bitterness : 

''  It  is  hatred,  sir,  that  no  doubt  animated  Madame  de  Saint-Dizipr 
against  me." 

"Yes,  hatred ;  and,  moreover,  the  desire  to  rob  you  with  impunity  of 
an  immense  fortune." 

"Me,  sir!,  how?" 

"  You  must  be  ignorant,  my  dear  young  lady,  of  the  interest  you  had 
to  be  in  the  Rue  Saint  Francjois  on  the  13th  of  February  for  an  inherit- 
ance ? " 

"  I  was  ignorant,  sir,  of  the  date  and  details ;  but  I  knew  by  some 
family  papers,  and  thanks  to  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  one 
of  our  ancestors " 

"  Had  left  an  enormous  sum  to  be  divided  between  his  descendants  ; 
is  it  not  so  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  But  whaf,  unfortunately,  you  did  not  know,  my  dear  young  lady, 
was  that  the  heirs  were  all  bound  to  be  present  at  a  certain  hour  on  the 
13th  February..  This  day  and  hour  once  past,  the  absent  would  forfeit 
their  claim.  Do  you  now  understand  why  you  have  been  imprisoned 
here,  my  dear  yoimg  lady  ? " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  understand  it,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville; 
"  cupidity  was  added  to  the  hatred  which  my  aunt  felt  for  me.  All  is 
explained.  Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  having  the  same  right  as  I  had, 
have,  like  me,  been  imprisoned." 

"  And  yet,"  cried  Rodin,  "  you  and  they  were  not  the  only  victims." 

"  Who,  then,  are  the  others,  sir  ? " 

"  A  young  East  Indian." 

"  Prince  Djalma  ?  "  said  Adrienne  hastily 

"  For  the  same  reason  he  has  been  nearly  poisoned  with  a  narcotic." 

"Great  God!"  cried  the  young  girl,  clasping  her  hands  in  horror. 
"  It  is  fearful.  That  young  prince,  who  was  said  to  have  so  noble 
and  generous  a  character !  But  I  had  sent  to  the  Chateau  of  Cardo- 
viUe " 
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"A  confidential  person,  to  fetch  the  prince  to  Paris — I  know  it,  my 
dear  young  lady ;  but,  by  means  of  a  trick,  your  friend  was  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  young  Oriental  delivered  to  his  enemies." 

*'  And  where  is  he  now  ?  ^ 

''  I  have  only  vague  information  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  he  is  in 
Paris,  and  do  not  despair  of  finding  him.  I  shall  pursue  my  researches 
with  an  almost  paternal  ardor,  for  we  cannot  too  much  love  the  rare 
qualities  of  that  poor  king's  son.  What  a  heart,  my  dear  young  lady ' 
what  a  heart !  Oh,  it  is  a  heart  of  gold,  pure  and  bright  as  the  gold  of 
his  country ! " 

"  We  must  find  the  prince,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  emotion ;  "  let  me 
entreat  you  to  ueglect  nothing  for  that  end.  He  is  my  relation — alone 
here — without  support,  without  assistance." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Rodin,  with  commiseration.  ''  Poor  boy !  — for  he 
is  almost  a  boy,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  thrown  into  the  heart 
of  Paris,  of  this  hell.  With  his  fresh,  ardent,  half -savage  passions,  with 
his  simplicity  and  confidence,  to  what  perils  may  he  not  be  exposed  ? " 

"  Well,  we  must  first  find  him,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  hastily ;  "  and  then 
we  will  save  him  from  these  dangers.  Before  I  was  confined  here,  I 
learned  his  arrival  in  France,  and  sent  a  confidential  person  to  offer  him 
the  services  of  an  unknown  friend.  I  now  see  that  this  mad  idea,  with 
which  I  have  been  so  much  reproached,  was  a  very  sensible  one.  I  am 
more  convinced  of  it  than  ever.  The  prince  belongs  to  my  family,  and 
I  owe  him  a  generous  hospitahty.  I  had  destined  for  him  the  lodge  I 
occupied  at  my  aunt's." 

''  And  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

'^  To-day  I  shall  remove  to  a  house  which  I  had  prepared  some  time 
ago  with  the  determination  of  quitting  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and 
living  alone  as  I  pleased.  Then,  sir,  as  you  seem  bent  upon  being  the 
good  genius  of  our  family,  be  as  generous  with  regard  to  Prince  Djalma 
as  you  have  been  to  me  and  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  I  entreat  you 
to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  this  poor  king's  son,  as  you  call  him ; 
keep  my  secret  for  me,  and  conduct  him  to  the  house  offered  by  the 
unknown  friend.  Let  him  not  disquiet  himself  about  anything ;  all  his 
wants  shall  be  provided  for ;  he  shall  live  like  a  prince." 

'^  Yes ;  he  will  indeed  live  like  a  prince,  thanks  to  your  royal  munifi- 
cence. But  never  was  such  kind  interest  better  deserved.  It  is  enough 
to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  his  fine,  melancholy  countenance " 

"  You  have  seen  him  then,  sir  I "  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  Rodin. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady ;  I  was  with  him  for  about  two  hours.  It 
was  quite  enough  to  judge  of  him.  His  charming  features  are  the  mir- 
ror of  his  soul." 
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''  And  wIkm'o  did  yon  s('('  him,  sir  ''' 

''  Vt  vonr  old  Cluitcan  <lo  (^ardoville,  my  doar  younff  lady,  near  wlurl 
he  had  In't^n  shipwreckr^d  in  a  storm,  and  whither  I  had  gone  to ' 


Rodin  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  jdelding  to  the  frankness 
of  his  <lisi position,  added :  ''  Whither  I  had  u*  >ne  to  commit  a  bad  action  — 
a  shameful,  mis(*rable  action,  I  must  confess ! "' 
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"  You,  sir  ? — at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville — to  commit  a  bad  action  ?  ^ 
cried  Adi'ienne,  much  surprised. 

"  Alas !  yes,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with  simplicity 
"  In  one  word,  I  had  orders  from  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  to  place  your  former 
bailiff  in  the  alternative  cither  of  losing  his  situation  or  lending  him- 
self to  a  mean  action — something,  in  fact,  that  resembled  spying  and 
calumny ;  but  the  honest,  worthy  man  refused." 

''  Why,  who  are  you,  sir  ? "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"  I  am  Rodin,  lately  secretary  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  —  a  person  of 
very  little  importance,  as  you  see." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  accent,  at  once  humble  and  ingenu- 
ous, of  the  Jesuit  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  which  he  accompanied 
with  a  respectful  bow. 

On  this  revelation.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  drew  back  abruptly 
We  have  said  that  Adrienne  had  sometimes  heard  talk  of  Rodin,  the 
bumble  secretary  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  as  a  sort  of  obedient  and  pas- 
sive machine.  That  was  not  all ;  the  bailiff  of  Cardoville,  writing  to 
Adrienne  on  the  subject  of  Prince  Djalma,  had  complained  of  the  per- 
fidious and  dishonest  propositions  of  Rodin.  She  felt,  therefore,  a  vague 
suspicion  when  she  heard  that  her  liberator  was  the  man  who  had  played 
so  odious  a  part.  Yet  this  unfavorable  feeling  was  balanced  by  the 
sense  of  what  she  owed  to  Rodin,  and  by  his  frank  denunciation  of 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny  before  the  magistrate.  And  then  the  Jesuit,  by  his 
own  confession,  had  anticipated,  as  it  were,  the  reproaches  that  might 
have  been  addressed  to  him. 

Still,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  cold  reserve  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville resumed  this  dialogue,  which  she  had  commenced  with  as  much 
frankness  as  warmth  and  sjnnpathy. 

Rodin  perceived  the  impression  he  had  made.  He  expected  it.  He 
Was  not  the  least  disconcerted  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  said  to 
him,  as  she  fixed  upon  him  a  piercing  glance :  "  Ah !  you  are  M.  Rodin — 
secretary  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  " 

"  Say  ex-secretary,  if  you  please,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered  the 
Jesuit ;  "  for  you  see  clearly  that  I  can  never  again  enter  the  house  of 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  I  have  made  of  him  an  implacable  enemy,  and  I 
am  now  without  employment ;  but  no  matter — nay,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, since,  at  this  price,  the  wicked  are  unmasked  and  honest  people 
rescued." 

These  words,  spoken  with  much  simplicity  and  dignity,  revived  a 
feeling  of  pity  in  Adrienne's  heart.  She  thought  within  herself  that, 
after  all,  the  poor  old  man  spoke  the  truth.    Abb6  d'Aigrigny^s  hate. 
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after  this  exposure,  would  be  inexorable,  and  Rodin  had  braved  it  for 
the  sake  of  a  generous  action. 

Still  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  coldly:  "Since  you 
knew,  sir,  that  the  propositions  you  were  charged  to  make  to  the  bailiff 
of  Cardoville  were  shameful  and  perfidious,  how  could  you  undertake 
the  mission  I " 

"  How ! "  replied  Rodin,  with  a  sort  of  painful  impatience ;  "  why, 
because  I  was  completely  under  Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  charm,  one  of  the 
most  prodigiously  clever  men  I  have  ever  known,  and,  as  I  only  discov- 
ered the  day  before  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  prodigiously  dangerous 
men  there  is  in  the  world.  He  had  conquered  my  scruples  by  persuad- 
ing m(^  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  I  must  confess  that  the  end  he 
seemed  to  propose  to  himself  was  great  and  beautiful;  but  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  was  cruelly  undeceived.  I  was  awakened,  as  it  were, 
by  a  thunder-peal.  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady ! "  added  Rodin,  with  a  sort 
of  embarrassment  and  confusion,  "  let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  fatal  jour- 
ney to  Cardoville.  Though  I  was  only  an  ignorant  and  blind  instru- 
ment, I  feel  as  ashamed  and  grieved  at  it  as  if  I  had  acted  for  myself.  It 
weighs  upon  me,  it  oppresses  me.  I  entreat  you,  let  us  speak  rather  of 
yourself  and  of  what  interests  you,  for  the  soul  expands  with  generous 
thoughts,  even  as  the  breast  is  dilated  in  pure  and  healthful  air." 

Rodin  had  confessed  his  fault  so  spontaneously,  he  explained  it  so 
naturally,  he  appeared  to  regret  it  so  sincerely,  that  Adrienne,  whose  sus- 
picions had  no  other  grounds,  felt  her  distrust  a  good  deal  diminished. 

''  So,"  she  resumed,  still  looking  attentively  at  Rodin,  "  it  was  at  Cardo- 
ville that  you  saw  Prince  Djalma  ? " 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  and  my  affection  for  him  dates  from  that  inter- 
view Therefore,  I  will  accomplish  my  task.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear 
young  lady ;  like  you,  like  Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  the  prince  shall 
avoid  being  the  victim  of  this  detestable  plot,  which  unhappily  does  not 
stop  there." 

"  And  who  besides,  then,  is  threatened  I " 

"  M.  Hardy,  a  man  full  of  honor  and  probity,  who  is  also  your  rela- 
tion and  interested  in  this  inheritance,  but  kept  away  from  Paris  by 
infamous  treachery  And  another  heir,  an  unfortunate  artisan,  who, 
falling  into  a  trap  cleverly  baited,  has  been  thrown  into  a  prison  for 
debt." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  suddenly,  "  for  whose  advantage  was  this 
abominable  plot,  which  really  alarms  me,  first  devised  ? " 

"  For  the  advantage  of  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,"  answered  Rodin. 

"  How,  and  by  what  right  ?    Was  he  also  an  heir  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  it  to  you,  my  dear  young  lady. 
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You  will  know  all  one  day     Only,  be  convinced  that  your  family  has 
no  more  bitter  enemy  than  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.^ 

^'  Sir,"  said  Adrienne,  giving  way  to  one  last  suspicion,  "  I  will  speak 
frankly  to  you.  How  can  I  have  deserved  the  interest  that  you  seem  to 
take  in  me,  and  that  you  even  extend  to  all  the  members  of  my  family  ?  ^ 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  smile,  "  were  I  to  tell 
you  the  cause,  you  would  only  laugh  at  or  misapprehend  me." 

"  Speak,  I  beg  of  you,  sir.    Do  not  mistrust  me  or  yourself." 

"  Well,  then,  I  became  interested  in  you,  devoted  to  you,  because 
your  heart  is  generous,  your  mind  lofty,  your  character  independent 
and  proud.  Once  attached  to  you,  those  of  your  race,  who  are  indeed 
themselves  worthy  of  interest,  were  no  longer  indifferent  to  me.  To 
serve  them  was  to  serve  you  also." 

"  But,  sir,  admitting  that  you  suppose  me  worthy  of  the  too  flatter- 
ing praises  you  bestow  upon  me,  how  could  you  judge  of  my  heart, 
my  mind,  my  character  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady ;  but  first  I  must  make  another 
confession  that  fills  me  with  shame.  If  you  were  not  even  so  wonder- 
fully endowed,  what  you  have  suffered  in  this  house  should  suffice  to 
command  the  interest  of  every  honest  man  —  don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  do  think  it  should,  sir  " 

"  I  might  thus  explain  the  interest  I  feel  in  you.  But  no  —  I  confess 
it  —  that  would  not  have  sufficed  with  me.  Had  you  been  only  Made- 
moiselle de  CardoviUe,  a  rich,  noble,  beautiful  young  lady,  I  should 
doubtless  have  pitied  your  misfortune;  but  I  should  have  said  to  myself: 
'  This  poor  young  lady  is  certainly  much  to  be  pitied ;  but  what  can  I, 
poor  man,  do  in  the  case  I  My  only  resource  is  my  post  of  secretary  to 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  he  would  be  the  first  that  must  be  attacked. 
He  is  all-powerful  and  I  am  nothing.  To  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
him  would  be  to  ruin  myself,  without  the  hope  of  saving  this  unfortu- 
nate person.'  But  when  I  learnt  what  you  were,  my  dear  young  lady, 
I  revolted,  in  spite  of  my  inferiority  '  No,'  I  said,  *  a  thousand  times 
no !  So  fine  an  intellect,  so  great  a  heart,  shaU  not  be  the  Wetims  of  an 
abominable  plot.  I  may  perish  in  the  struggle,  but  I  will  at  least  make 
the  attempt.' " 

No  words  can  paint  the  mixture  of  delicacy,  energy,  and  sensibility 
with  which  Rodin  uttered  these  sentiments.  As  it  often  happens  with 
people  singularly  repulsive  and  ill-favored,  if  they  can  once  bring  you  to 
forget  their  ugliness,  their  very  deformity  becomes  a  source  of  interest 
and  commiseration,  and  you  say  to  yourself,  "  What  a  pity  that  such  a 
mind,  such  a  soul,  should  inhabit  so  poor  a  body ! " — and  you  are  touched 
and  softened  by  the  contrast. 
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It  was  thus  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  began  to  look  upon 
Rodin.  He  had  shown  himself  as  simple  and  affectionate  toward  her  as 
he  had  been  brutal  and  insolent  to  Dr.  Baleinier.  One  thing  only  excited 
the  lively  curiosity  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — she  wished  to  know 
how  Rodin  had  conceived  the  devotion  and  admiration  which  she  seemed 
to  inspire. 

'*  Forgive  my  indiscreet  and  obstinate  curiosity,  sir,  but  I  wish  to 
know " 

"  How  you  were  morally  revealed  to  me — is  it  not  so  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
young  lady!  nothing  is  more  simple.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  two 
words.  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  saw  in  me  nothing  but  a  writing-machine, 
an  obtuse,  mute,  blind  instrument " 

"  I  thought  M.  d'Aigrigny  had  more  penetration." 

"  And  you  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady ;  he  is  a  man  of  unparalleled 
sagacity ;  but  I  deceived  him  by  affecting  more  than  simplicity.  Do  not, 
therefore,  think  me  false.  No;  I  am  proud  in  my  manner  —  and  my 
pride  consists  in  never  appearing  above  my  position,  however  subaltern 
it  may  be !  Do  you  know  why  ?  It  is  that,  however  haughty  may  be 
my  superiors,  I  can  say  to  myself,  ^  They  do  not  know  my  value.  It  is 
the  inferiority  of  my  condition,  not  me,  that  they  humiliate.'  By  this  I 
gain  doubly — my  self-love  is  spared,  and  I  hate  no  one." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that  sort  of  pride,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more 
struck  with  Rodin's  original  turn  of  mind. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  what  concerns  you,  my  dear  young  lady  On 
the  eve  of  the  13th  of  February  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  delivered  to  me  a 
paper  in  shorthand,  and  said  to  me,  '  Transcribe  this  examination ;  you 
may  add  that  it  is  to  support  the  decision  of  a  family  council,  which  has 
declared,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  Dr  Baleinier,  the  state  of  mind 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  be  sufficiently  alarming  to  render  it 
necessaiy  to  confine  her  in  a  lunatic  asylum.' " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Adrienne,  with  bitterness ;  "  it  related  to  a  long  interAdew 
which  I  had  with  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  my  aunt,  and  which  was 
taken  down  without  my  knowledge." 

''  Behold  me,  then,  poring  over  my  shorthand  report,  and  beginning  to 
transcribe  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  lines,  I  was  struck  with  stupor. 
I  knew  not  if  I  were  awake  or  dreaming.  '  What !  mad  ?  They  must  be 
themselves  insane  who  dare  assert  so  monstrous  a  proposition!'  More 
and  more  interested,  I  continued  my  reading ;  I  finished  it.  Oh !  then, 
what  shall  I  say  ?  What  I  felt,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  is  impossible  to 
express.    It  was  sympathy,  delight,  enthusiasm  ! " 

"  Sir,"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  enthusiasm  !  Let  not  the  words  shock  your 
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modesty.  Know  that  these  ideas,  so  new,  so  independent,  so  courageous, 
which  you  expressed  to  your  aunt  with  so  much  brilliancy,  are,  without 
your  being  aware  of  it,  common  to  you  and  another  person,  for  whom 
you  will  one  day  feel  the  most  tender  and  religious  respect.'' 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  sir  ? "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  more 
and  more  interested. 

After  a  moment's  apparent  hesitation,  Rodin  resumed : 

"  No,  no  —  it  is  useless  now  to  inform  you  of  it.  All  I  can  tell  you, 
my  dear  young  lady,  is  that,  when  I  had  finished  my  reading,  I  ran  to 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny's,  to  convince  him  of  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen  with  regard  to  you.  It  was  impossible  then  to  find  him;  but 
yesterday  morning  I  told  him  plainly  what  I  thought.  He  only 
appeared  surprised  to  find  that  I  jcould  think  at  all.  He  received  my 
communications  with  contemptuous  silence.  I  thought  him  deceived; 
I  continued  my  remonstrances,  but  quite  in  vain.  He  ordered  me  to 
follow  him  to  the  house  where  the  testament  of  your  ancestor  was  to  be 
opened.  I  was  so  blind  with  regard  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  that  it 
required  the  successive  arrivals  of  the  soldier,  of  his  son,  and  of  Marshal 
Simon's  father  to  open  my  eyes  thoroughly.  Their  indignation  nn veiled 
to  me  the  extent  of  a  conspiracy  plotted  long  ago  and  carried  on  with 
terrible  ability  Then  I  understood  why  you  were  confined  here  as  a 
lunatic ;  why  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  imprisoned  in  a 
convent.  Then  a  thousand  recollections  returned  to  my  mind :  frag- 
ments of  letters  and  statements,  which  had  been  given  me  to  copy  or 
decipher  and  of  which  I  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  explanation, 
put  me  on  the  track  of  this  odious  machination.  To  express  then  and 
there  the  sudden  horror  I  felt  at  these  crimes  would  have  been  to  ruin 
all.  I  did  not  make  this  mistake.  I  opposed  cunning  to  cunning ;  I 
appeared  even  more  eager  than  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  Had  this  immense 
inheritance  been  destined  for  me  alone,  I  could  not  have  shown  myself 
more  grasping  and  merciless.  Thanks  to  this  stratagem.  Abbe  d'Aigi'igny 
had  no  suspicion.  A  providential  accident  having  rescued  the  inherit- 
ance from  his  hands,  he  left  the  house  in  a  state  of  profound  consterna- 
tion. For  my  part,  I  felt  indescribable  joy ;  for  I  had  now  the  means 
of  saving  and  avenging  you,  my  dear  young  lady  As  usual,  I  went 
yesterday  evening  to  my  place  of  business.  During  the  absence  of  the 
abbe,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  peruse  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
inheritance.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  unite  all  the  threads  of  this 
immense  plot.  Oh  !  then,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  remained  struck  with 
horror  in  presence  of  the  discoveries  that  I  made,  and  that  I  never 
should  have  made  under  any  other  circumstances." 

''  What  discoveries,  sir  ? " 
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"  There  are  some  secrets  which  are  terrible  to  those  who  possess  theta. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  explain,  my  dear  young  lady ;  but,  in  this  examina- 
tion, the  league  formed  against  you  and  your  relations,  from  motives 
of  insatiable  cupidity,  appeared  to  me  in  all  its  dark  audacity  There- 
\ipon  the  lively  and  deep  interest  which  I  already  felt  for  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  was  augmented  greatly,  and  extended  itself  to  the  other 
innocent  victims  of  this  infernal  conspiracy.  In  spite  of  my  weakness, 
I  determined  to  risk  all  to  unmask  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  I  collected 
the  necessary  proofs  to  give  my  declaration  before  the  magistrate  the 
needful  authority;  and,  this  morning,  I  left  the  abbe's  house  without 
revealing  to  him  my  projects.  He  might  have  employed  some  violent 
method  to  detain  me ;  yet  it  would  have  been  cowardly  to  attack  him 
without  warning.  Once  out  of  his  house,  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  had  in 
my  hands  proofs  enough  of  his  crimes  to  attack  him  openly  in  the  face 
of  day  I  would  accuse  and  he  must  defend  himself.  I  went  directly 
to  a  magistrate,  and  you  know  the  rest." 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  nurses  appeared 
and  said  to  Rodin :  "  Sir,  the  messenger  that  you  and  the  magistrate 
sent  to  the  Rue  Brise-Miche  has  just  come  back." 

"  Has  he  left  the  letter  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  taken  upstairs  directly." 

"  Very  well.    Leave  us ! "    The  nurse  went  out. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


SYMPATHY 


jWg^  F  it  had  been  possible  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to 
ilik^  harbor  any  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  Rodin's  devotion, 
aB^?S  it  must  have  given  way  before  this  reasoning,  unfortunately 
Ma>;^|  so  simple  and  undeniable.  How  could  she  suppose  the 
faintest  complicity  between  the  Abbe  d'Aigiigny  and  his  secretary, 
when  it  was  the  latter  who  comjjletely  unveiled  the  machinations  of 
his  master  and  exposed  them  to  the  tribunals?  when  in  this,  Rodin 
went  even  farther  than  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  herself  have 
gone  ?  Of  what  secret  design  could  she  suspect  the  Jesuit  ?  At  worst, 
of  a  desire  to  earn  by  his  services  the  profitable  patronage  of  the  young 
lady  And  then,  had  he  not  just  now  protested  against  this  supposition, 
by  declaring  his  devotion,  not  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,  not  to 
the  fair,  rich,  noble  lady,  but  to  the  high-souled  and  generous  girl? 
Finally,  as  Rodin  had  said  himself,  could  any  but  a  miserable  wretch 
fail  to  be  interested  in  Adrienne's  fate  ? 

A  strange  mixture  of  curiosity,  surprise,  and  interest  was  joined 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Rodin. 
Yet,  as  she  recognized  the  superior  mind  under  that  humble  exterior, 
she  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  grave  suspicion.  "  Sir,"  said  she  to 
Rodin,  "  I  always  confess  to  the  persons  I  esteem  the  doubts  they  may 
have  inspired,  so  that  they  may  justify  themselves,  and  excuse  me  if  I 
am  wrong." 

Rodin  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  smprise,  as  if 
mentally  calculating  the  suspicions  that  she  might  entertain,  and  replied, 
after  a  moment's  silence :  "  You  are  perhaps  thinking  of  my  journey 
to  Cardoville,  of  my  base  proposals  to  your  good  and  worthy  bailiflf  t 
Oh!  if  you " 


''  No,  no,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  interrupting  him ;  "  you  made  that 
confession  spontaneously,  and  I  quite  understand  that,  blinded  with 
regard  to  M.  d'Aigrigny,  you  passively  executed  instructions  repug- 
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nant  to  your  delicacy.    But  how  comes  it  that,  with  your  incontestaV)le 
merits,  you  have  so  long  occupied  so  mean  a  position  in  his  service  ? " 

"It  is  true,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  smile;  "that  must  impress  you 
unfavorably,  my  dear  young  lady;  for  a  man  of  any  capacity  who 
remains  long  in  an  inferior  condition  has  evidently  some  radical  vice, 
some  bad  or  base  passion " 

"  It  is  generaUy  true,  sir." 

"  And  personally  true,  with  regard  to  myself." 

"  What,  sir !  do  you  make  this  avowal  ? " 

"  Alas  !  I  confess  that  I  have  a  bad  passion,  to  which,  for  forty  years, 
I  have  sacrificed  all  chances  of  attaining  to  a  ])ett('r  position." 

"  And  this  passion,  sir  ? " 

"  Since  I  must  make  the  unpleasant  avowal,  this  passion  is  indolence  — 
yes,  indolence  —  the  horror  of  all  activity  of  mind,  of  all  moral  responsi- 
bility, of  taking  the  lead  in  anything.  With  the  twelve  hundred  francs 
that  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  gave  me,  I  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world ;  I 
trusted  in  the  nobleness  of  his  views ;  his  thoughts  became  mine,  his 
wishes  mine.  My  work  once  finished,  I  returned  to  my  poor  little 
chamber,  I  lighted  my  fire,  I  dined  on  vegetables;  then,  taking  up 
some  book  of  philosophy,  little  known,  and  dreaming  over  it,  I  gave 
free  course  to  my  imagination,  which,  restrained  all  the  day  long,  carried 
me  through  numberless  theories  to  a  delicious  Utopia.  Then,  from  the 
eminences  of  my  intelligence,  lifted  up.  Lord  knows  whither,  by  the 
audacity  of  my  thoughts,  I  seemed  to  look  down  upon  my  master  and 
upon  the  great  men  of  the  earth.  This  fever  lasted  for  three  or  four 
hours,  after  whieh  I  had  a  good  sleep ;  and,  the  next  morning,  I  went 
Ughtly  to  my  work,  secure  of  my  daily  bread,  without  cares  for  the 
future,  living  content  with  little,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the 
delights  of  my  solitary  evening,  and  saying  to  myself  as  I  went  on 
writing  like  a  stupid  machine :  'And  yet  —  and  yet  —  if  I  chose ! ' " 

"  Doubtless,  you  could,  like  others,  surer  than  others,  have  reached  a 
higher  position,"  said  Adrienne,  greatly  struck  with  Rodin's  practical 
philosophy 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  could  have  done  so ;  but  for  what  purpose  t  —  You 
see,  my  dear  young  lady,  what  often  renders  people  of  some  merit  puz- 
zles to  the  vulgar  is  that  they  are  frequently  content  to  say :  '  If  I 
chose ! ' " 

"  But,  sir,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  the  luxuries  of  life, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  which  age  renders  almost  indis- 
pensable, and  which  you  seem  to  have  utterly  renounced." 

"  Undeceive  yourself,  if  you  please,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin, 
with  a  playful  smile.    "I  am  a  true  Sybarite;  I  require  absolutely 
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warm  clothes,  a  good  stove,  a  soft  mattress,  a  good  piece  of  bread,  a 
fresh  radish  flavored  with  good  cheap  salt,  and  some  good  clear  water; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  complication  of  wants,  my  twelve  hundred 
francs  have  always  more  than  sufficed,  for  I  have  been  able  to  make 
some  little  savings." 

^*  But  now  tliat  you  are  without  employment,  how  will  you  manage 
to  live,  sir  ?"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  interested  by  the  singulari- 
ties of  this  man,  and  wishing  to  put  his  disinterestedness  to  the  proof. 

''  I  have  laid  by  a  little,  which  will  serve  me  till  I  have  unraveled  the 
last  thread  of  Father  d'Aigiigny's  dark  designs.  I  owe  myself  this 
reparation  for  having  been  his  dui)e ;  three  or  four  days,  I  hope,  will 
complete  the  work.  After  that  I  have  the  certainty  of  meeting  with  a 
situation  in  my  native  province  under  a  collector  of  taxes :  some  time 
ago  the  offer  was  made  me  by  a  friend ;  but  then  I  would  not  leave 
Father  d'Aigi'igny,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  proposed.  Fancy, 
my  dear  young  lady  —  eight  hundi*ed  francs,  with  board  and  lodging ! 
As  I  am  a  little  of  the  roughest,  I  should  have  preferred  lodging  apart ; 
but,  as  they  give  me  so  much,  I  must  submit  to  this  little  inconvenience."^ 
Nothing  could  exceed  Eodin's  ingenuity  in  making  these  little  house- 
hold confidences,  so  abominably  false,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
who  felt  her  last  suspicions  give  way. 

"  What,  sir  I "  said  she  to  the  Jesuit,  with  interest ;  "  in  three  or  four 
days  you  mean  to  quit  Paris  ? " 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  my  dear  young  lady ;  and  that,"  added  he,  in  a 
mysterious  tone,  "and  that  for  many  reasons.  But  what  would  be  very 
precious  to  me,"  he  resumed,  in  a  serious  voice,  as  he  looked  at  Adrienne 
with  emotion,  "  would  be  to  carry  with  me  the  conviction  that  you  did 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  on  merely  reading  your  inter^iew  with 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  I  recognized  at  once  qualities  quite  unex- 
ampled in  our  day,  in  a  young  person  of  your  age  and  condition." 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  "do  not  think  yourself 
obliged  to  return  so  soon  the  sincere  praises  that  I  bestowed  on  your 
superiority  of  mind.     I  should  be  better  pleased  with  ingratitude." 

"  Oh,  no !  I  do  not  flatter  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  Why  should  I  ? 
We  may  probably  never  meet  again.  I  do  not  flatter  you ;  I  understand 
you  —  that's  all;  and  what  will  seem  strange  to  you  is  that  your 
appearance  completes  the  idea  which  I  had  already  formed  of  you,  my 
dear  young  lady,  in  reading  your  interview  with  your  aunt ;  and  some 
parts  of  your  character,  hitherto  obscure  to  me,  are  now  fully  displayed." 

"  Really,  sir,  you  astonish  me  more  and  more." 

"I  can't  help  it!  I  merely  describe  my  impressions.  I  can  now 
explain  perfectly,  for  example,  your  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful, 
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your  eager  worship  of  the  refinements  of  the  senses,  your  ardent  aspi- 
rations for  a  better  state  of  things,  your  courageous  contempt  of  many 
degrading  and  si^-vile  customs  to  which  woman  is  condemned;  yes, 
now  I  understand  the  noble  pride  with  which  you  contemplate  the  mob 
of  vain,  self-sufficient,  ridiculous  men,  who  look  upon  woman  as  a  creat- 
ure destined  for  their  service,  according  to  the  laws  made  after  their 
own  not  very  handsome  image.  In  the  eyes  of  these  hedge-tyrants, 
woman,  a  kind  of  inferior  being,  to  whom  a  council  of  cardinals  deigned 
to  grant  a  soul  l)y  a  majority  of  two  voices,  ought  to  think  herself 
supriMnely  hai>py  in  being  the  servant  of  these  petty  pashas,  old  at 
thirty,  worn-out,  use<i-up,  weary  with  excesses,  wishing  only  for  repose, 
and  seeking,  as  they  say,  to  make  an  end  of  it,  which  they  set  about  by 
marrying  some  poor  girl  who  is,  on  her  side,  desirous  to  make  a  begin- 
ning." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  would  certainly  have  smiled  at  these 
satirical  remarks,  if  she  had  not  l>een  greatly  struck  by  hearing  Rodin 
express  in  such  appropriate  terms  her  own  ideas,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  she  saw  this  dangerous  man. 

Adrienne  forgot,  or  rather,  she  was  not  aware,  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  Jesuit  of  rare  intelligence,  uniting  the  information  and  the  mys- 
terious resources  of  the  police  spy  with  the  profound  sagacity  of  the 
confessor ;  one  of  those  diabolic  priests  who,  by  the  help  of  a  few  hints, 
avowals,  letters,  reconstruct  a  character  as  Cuvier  could  reconstruct  a 
body  from  zoological  fragments. 

Far  from  interrupting  Rodin,  Adrienne  listened  to  him  with  grow- 
ing curiosity  Sure  of  the  effect  he  produced,  he  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  indignation :  "  And  your  aunt  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  treated  you 
as  mad  because  you  revolted  against  the  yoke  of  such  tyrants !  because, 
hating  the  shameful  \aces  of  slavery,  you  chose  to  be  independent  with 
the  suitable  qualities  of  independence,  free  with  the  proud  virtues  of 
liberty ! " 

''  But,  sir,''  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  surprised,  "  how  can  my 
thoughts  be  so  familiar  to  you  ?  " 

''  First,  I  know  you  perfectly,  thanks  to  your  interview  with  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier ;  and  next,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  both  pursue 
the  same  end,  though  by  different  means,"  resumed  Rodin  artfully,  as  he 
looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  an  air  of  intelligence,  "  why 
should  not  our  convictions  be  the  same  ? " 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,  sii\    Of  what  end  do  you  speak  ? " 

"  The  end  pursued  incessantly  by  all  lofty,  generous,  independent 
spirits — some  acting  like  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  from  passion,  from 
instinct,  without  perhaps  explaining  to  themselves  the  high  mission 
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they  are  called  on  to  fulfill.  Thus,  for  example,  when  you  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  most  refined  delights,  when  you  surround  yourself  with  all 
that  charms  the  senses,  do  you  think  that  you  only  yield  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  to  the  desire  of  exquisite  enjoyments  I  No !  ah, 
no !  for  then  you  would  be  incomplete,  odiously  selfish,  a  dry  egotist 
with  a  fine  taste — nothing  more ;  and  at  your  age  it  would  be  hideous, 
my  dear  young  lady,  it  would  be  hideous !  ^ 

"  And  do  you  really  think  thus  severely  of  me  ?  ^  said  Adrienne  with 
uneasiness,  so  much  influence  had  this  man  irresistibly  attained  over  her. 

"  Certainly,  I  should  think  thus  of  you,  if  you  loved  luxury  for  lux- 
ury's sake;  but,  no — quite  another  sentiment  animates  you,'' resumed 
the  Jesuit.  "  Let  us  reason  a  little.  Feeling  a  passionate  desire  for  all 
these  enjoyments,  you  know  their  value  and  their  need  more  than  any 
one — is  it  not  sol" 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  Adrienne,  deeply  interested. 

"  Your  gi-atitude  and  favor  are  then  necessarily  acquired  by  those 
who,  poor,  laborious,  and  unknown,  have  procured  for  you  these  mar- 
vels of  luxury  which  you  could  not  do  without  ?  " 

"  This  feeling  of  gratitude  is  so  strong  in  me,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne, 
more  and  more  pleased  to  find  herself  so  well  understood,  "  that  I  once 
had  inscribed  on  a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work,  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  seller,  that  of  the  poor  unknown  artist  who  designed  it,  and  who 
has  since  risen  to  his  true  place." 

"  There,  you  see,  I  was  not  deceived,"  went  on  Rodin ;  "  the  taste  for 
enjoyment  renders  you  grateful  to  those  who  procure  it  for  you.  And 
that  is  not  all ;  here  am  I,  an  example,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my 
neighbors,  but  accustomed  to  privations,  which  cause  me  no  suffering, 
so  that  the  privations  of  others  necessarily  touch  me  less  nearly  than 
they  do  you,  my  dear  young  lady ;  for  your  habits  of  comfort  must  needs 
render  you  more  compassionate  toward  misfortune.  You  would  your- 
self suffer  too  much  from  poverty  not  to  pity  and  succor  those  who  are 
its  victims." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  who  began  to  feel  herself  under  the  fatal 
charm  of  Rodin,  "  the  more  I  listen  to  you,  the  more  I  am  con\4nced  that 
you  would  defend  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  could  those  ideas  for 
which  I  was  so  harshly  reproached  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny  Oh  f  speak,  speak,  sir !  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
happiness,  with  what  pride  I  listen." 

Attentive  and  moved,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Jesuit  with  as  much 
interest  as  sympathy  and  curiosity,  Adrienne,  by  a  graceful  toss  of  the 
head  that  was  habitual  to  her,  threw  back  her  long,  golden  curls,  the  bet- 
ter to  contemplate  Rodin,  who  thus  resumed : 
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"  You  are  astonished,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  were  not  under- 
stood by  your  aunt  or  by  Abb6  d'Aigrigny !  What  point  of  contact  had 
you  with  these  hypocritical,  jealous,  crafty  minds,  such  as  I  can  judge 
them  to  be  now  !  Do  you  wish  a  new  proof  of  their  hateful  blindness  ? 
Among  what  they  called  your  monstrous  follies,  which  was  the  worst, 
the  most  damnable  ?  Why,  your  resolution  to  live  alone  and  in  your  own 
way,  to  dispose  freely  of  the  present  and  the  future.  They  declared  this 
to  be  odious,  detestable,  immoral.  And  yet,  was  this  resolution  dic- 
tated by  a  mad  love  of  liberty?  no!  by  a  disordered  aversion  to  all 
restraint?  no  !  by  the  desire  of  singularity?  no  !  for  then  I  too  should 
have  blamed  you  severely." 

"  Other  reasons  have  indeed  guided  me,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  said  Adri- 
enne  eagerly,  for  she  had  become  very  eager  for  the  esteem  with  which 
her  character  might  inspire  Rodin. 

"  Oh !  I  know  it  well ;  your  motives  could  only  be  excellent  ones," 
replied  the  Jesuit.  "  Why  then  did  you  take  this  resolution,  so  much 
called  in  question  ?  Was  it  to  brave  established  etiquette  ?  no !  for  you 
respected  them  until  the  hate  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  forced  you  to 
withdraw  yourself  from  her  unbearable  guardianship.  Was  it  to  live 
alone,  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  no !  you  would  be  a  hundred 
times  more  open  to  observation  in  this  than  any  other  condition.  Was 
it  to  make  a  bad  use  of  your  liberty  ?  no,  ah,  no !  Those  who  design  evil 
seek  for  darkness  and  solitude ;  while  you  place  yourself  right  before 
the  jealous  and  envious  eyes  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Why  then  do  you 
take  this  determination,  so  courageous  and  rare,  unexampled  in  a  young 
person  of  your  age  ?  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  It  is,  that 
you  wish  to  prove,  by  your  example,  that  a  woman  of  pure  heart  and 
honest  mind,  with  a  firm  character  and  independence  of  soul,  may  nobly 
and  proudly  throw  off  the  humiliating  guardianship  that  custom  has 
imposed  upon  her.  Yes,  instead  of  accepting  the  fate  of  a  revolted  slave, 
a  life  only  destined  to  hypocrisy  or  vice,  you  wish  to  live  freely  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  world,  independent,  honorable,  and  respected.  You  wish 
to  have,  like  man,  the  exercise  of  your  own  free  will,  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  all  your  actions,  so  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  woman  left 
completely  to  herself  may  equal  man  in  reason,  wisdom,  uprightness, 
and  surpass  him  in  delicacy  and  dignity.  That  is  your  design,  my  dear 
young  lady.  It  is  noble  and  great.  Will  your  example  be  imitated  f  I 
hope  it  may ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  your  generous  attempt,  believe 
me,  will  place  you  in  a  high  and  worthy  position." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  eyes  shone  with  a  proud  and  gentle 
brightness,  her  cheeks  were  slightly  colored,  her  bosom^  heaved,  she 
raised  her  charming  head  with  a  movement  of  involuntary  pride  j 
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at  length,  completely  under  the  charm  of  that  diabolical  man,  she 
exclaimed : 

"  But,  sir,  who  are  you  that  can  thus  know  and  analyze  my  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  read  my  soul  more  clearly  than  myself,  so  as  to 
^\\Q  new  life  and  action  to  those  ideas  of  independence  which  have 
long  stirred  within  me  I  Who  are  you  that  can  thus  elevate  me  in  my 
own  eyes,  for  now  I  am  conscious  of  accomplishing  a  mission,  honor- 
able to  myself,  and  i)erhaps  useful  to  my  sisters  immersed  in  slavery ! 
Once  again,  sir,  who  are  you  ? " 

^'  Who  am  I,  madame  ? "  answered  Rodin,  with  a  smile  of  the  greatest 
good-nature  ;  ^^  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  a  poor  old  man  who 
for  the  last  forty  years,  having  served  in  the  daytime  as  a  writing- 
machine  to  record  the  ideas  of  others,  went  home  every  evening  to  work 
out  ideas  of  his  own — a  good  kind  of  a  man  who,  from  his  garret, 
watches  and  even  takes  some  little  share  in  the  movement  of  generous 
spirits,  advancing  toward  an  end  that  is  nearer  than  is  commonly 
thought.  And  thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  you 
and  I  are  both  tending  toward  the  same  objects,  though  you  may  do  the 
same  without  reflection,  and  merely  in  obedience  to  your  rare  and 
divine  instincts.  So  continue  so  to  live,  fair,  free,  and  happy! — it  is 
your  mission — more  providential  than  you  may  think  it.  Yes;  continue 
to  surround  yourself  with  all  the  marvels  of  luxury  and  art ;  refine  your 
senses,  purify  your  tastes,  by  the  exquisite  choice  of  your  enjoyments ; 
by  genius,  grace,  and  purity  raise  yourself  above  the  stupid  and  ill- 
favored  mob  of  men  that  will  instantly  surround  you  when  they 
behold  you  alone  and  free ;  they  will  consider  you  an  easy  prey,  des- 
tined to  please  their  cupidity,  their  egotism,  their  folly.  Laugh  at  them, 
and  mock  these  idiotic  and  sordid  pretensions.  Be  the  queen  of  your 
own  world,  and  make  yourself  respected  as  a  queen.  Love — shine  — 
enjoy ;  it  is  your  part  upon  earth.  All  the  flowers  with  which  you  are 
whelmed  in  profusion  will  one  day  bear  fruit.  You  think  that  you 
have  lived  only  for  pleasure ;  in  reality,  you  will  have  lived  for  the 
noblest  aims  that  could  tempt  a  great  and  lofty  soul.  And  so  some 
years  hence  we  may  meet  again,  perhaps, —  you,  fairer  and  more 
followed  than  ever;  I,  older  and  more  obscure.  But,  no  matter  —  a 
secret  voice,  I  am  sm-e,  says  to  you  at  this  moment  that  between  us 
two,  however  different,  there  exists  an  invisible  bond,  a  mysterious 
communion,  which  nothing  hereafter  will  ever  be  able  to  destroy ! " 

He  uttered  these  final  words  in  a  tone  of  such  profound  emotion 
that  Adrienne  started.  Rodin  had  approached  without  her  perceiving 
it,  and  without,  as  it  were,  walking  at  all,  for  he  dragged  his  steps 
along  the  floor,  with  a  sort  of  serpent  motion ;  and  he  had  spoken  with 
so  much  warmth  and  enthusiasm  that  his  pale  face  had  become  slightly 
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tinged,  and  liis  r«']>ulsivo  ugliness  had  almost  disappeared  lieforc  flic 
hrilliancy  of  liis  small  sliiu-j)  eyes,  now  wide  ojx'ii  aii<l  fixed  full  upon 
Adrienne.      The  latter  leaned  forward,  with  half-open  lips  and  deep- 


drawn  l.rcath,  nor  could  she  take  her  eyes  from  the  Jesuit's;  he  had 
e<'as.Ml  to  speak,  and  yet  slie  was  still  listcuiii,--.  The  feeliuus  of  the  fair 
young  la.lv,  in  j.resen.-e  of  this  little  old  man,  dirty,  u<;ly,  and  poor, 
were  inexplicable.  That  comj-arison,  so  common  and  yet  so  true,  of  the 
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frightful  fascination  of  the  bird  by  the  serpent,  might  give  some  idea  of 
the  singular  impression  made  upon  her. 

Rodin's  tactics  were  skillful  and  sure.  Until  now,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  never  analyzed  her  tastes  or  instincts.  She  had  followed 
them  because  they  were  inoffensive  and  charming.  How  happy  and 
proud  she  then  was  sure  to  be  to  hear  a  man  of  superior  mind  not  only 
praise  these  tendencies,  for  which  she  had  been  heretofore  so  severely 
blamed,  but  congratulate  her  upon  them,  as  upon  something  great, 
noble,  and  divine. 

If  Rodin  had  only  addressed  himself  to  Adrienne's  self-conceit,  he 
would  have  failed  in  his  perfidious  designs,  for  she  had  not  the  least  spark 
of  vanity.  But  he  addressed  himself  to  all  that  was  enthusiastic  and 
generous  in  her  heart ;  that  which  he  appeared  to  encourage  and  admire 
in  her  was  really  worthy  of  encouragement  and  admiration.  How  could 
she  fail  to  be  the  dupe  of  such  language,  concealing  though  it  did  such 
dark  and  fatal  projects  ? 

Struck  with  the  Jesuit's  rare  intelligence,  feeling  her  curiosity  greatly 
excited  by  some  mysterious  words  that  he  had  purposely  uttered,  hardly 
explaining  to  herself  the  strange  influence  which  this  pernicious  coun- 
selor already  exercised  over  her,  and  animated  by  respectful  compassion 
for  a  man  of  his  age  and  talents  placed  in  so  precarious  a  position, 
Adrienne  said  to  him,  with  all  her  natural  cordiality :  "  A  man  of  your 
merit  and  character,  sii*,  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of 
circumstances.  Some  of  your  words  have  opened  a  new  horizon  before 
me ;  I  feel  that,  on  many  points,  your  counsels  may  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  me.  Moreover,  in  coming  to  fetch  me  from  this  house,  and  in 
devoting  yourself  to  the  service  of  other  persons  of  my  family,  you  have 
shown  me  marks  of  interest  which  I  cannot  forget  without  ingratitude. 
You  have  lost  a  humble  but  secure  situation.    Pennit  me ^ 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  interrupting 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  an  air  of  chagrin.  "  I  feel  for  you  the 
deepest  sympathy ;  I  am  honored  by  having  ideas  in  common  with  you; 
I  believe  firmly  that  some  day  you  will  have  to  ask  advice  of  the  poor 
old  philosopher ;  and,  precisely  because  of  ail  that,  I  must  and  ought  to 
maintain  toward  you  the  most  complete  independence," 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  I  that  would  be  the  obliged  party,  if  you  deigned  to 
accept  what  I  offer." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  know  that 
your  generosity  would  always  know  how  to  make  gratitude  light  and 
easy ;  but,  once  more,  I  cannot  accept  anything  from  you.  One  day, 
perhaps,  you  will  know  why." 

''One  day?" 
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"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  more.  And  then,  supposing  I 
were  under  an  obligation  to  you,  how  could  I  tell  you  all  that  was  good 
and  beautiful  in  your  actions  ?  Hereafter,  if  you  are  somewhat  indebted 
to  me  for  my  adviee,  so  much  the  better;  I  shall  be  the  more  ready  to 
blame  you,  if  I  find  anything  to  blame." 

"  In  this  way,  sir,  you  would  forbid  me  to  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rodin,  with  apparent  emotion.  "  Oh,  believe  me !  there 
will  come  a  solemn  moment  in  which  you  may  repay  all,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  yourself  and  me." 

This  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  nurse,  who  said  to 
Adrienne  as  she  ent(n*ed : 

*'  Madame,  there  is  a  little  humpbacked  work-woman  downstairs  who 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.  As,  according  to  the  doctor's  new  orders,  you 
are  to  do  as  you  like,  I  have  come  to  ask  if  I  am  to  bring  her  up  to 
you.    She  is  so  badly  dressed  that  I  did  not  venture." 

"  Bring  her  up,  by  all  means,"  said  Adrienne  hastily,  for  she  had 
recognized  Mother  Bunch  by  the  nurse's  description.  "  Bring  her  up 
directly." 

''  The  doctor  has  also  left  word  that  his  carriage  is  to  be  at  your 
orders,  madame ;  are  the  horses  to  be  put  to  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  answered  Adrienne  to  the  nurse,  who 
went  out;  then,  addressing  Rodin,  she  continued:  '*I  do  not  think 
the  magistrate  can  now  be  long  before  he  returns  with  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters." 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear  young  lady ;  but  who  is  this  deformed  work- 
woman ? "  asked  Rodin,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  The  adopted  sister  of  a  gallant  fellow  who  risked  all  in  endeavor- 
ing to  rescue  me  from  this  house.  And,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  emo- 
tion, "  this  young  work- woman  is  a  rare  and  excellent  creature.  Never 
was  a  nobler  mind,  a  more  generous  heart,  concealed  beneath  an  exterior 

less " 

But,  reflecting  that  Rodin  seemed  to  unite  in  his  own  person  the 
same  moral  and  physical  contrasts  as  the  sewing-girl,  Adrienne  stopped 
short,  and  then  added,  with  inimitable  grace,  as  she  looked  at  the  Jesuit, 
who  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  sudden  pause :  "  No ;  this  noble 
girl  is  not  the  only  person  who  proves  how  loftiness  of  soul  and  superi- 
ority of  mind  can  make  us  indifferent  to  the  vain  advantages  which 
belong  only  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune." 

At  the  moment  of  Adrienne  speaking  these  last  words,  Mother 
Bunch  entered  the  room. 


PART    XIII 


A    Pr.OTEOTOR 


CHAPTEE   I 


SUSPICIONS 


ADEMOISELLE  DE  CARDOYILLE  sprang  has- 
tily  to  meet  the  visitor,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion,  as  she  extended  her  arms  toward  her : 
"  Come,  come ;  there  is  no  grating  to  separate  us 
now ! " 

On  this  allusion,  which  reminded  her  how  her 
poor,  laborious  hand  had  been  respectfully  kissed 
by  the  fair  and  rich  patrician,  the  young  work-woman 
felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  which  was  at  once  inef- 
fable and  proud.  But,  as  she  hesitated  to  respond 
to  the  cordial  reception,  Adrienne  embraced  her  with  touching  ailection. 
When  Mother  Bunch  found  herself  clasped  in  the  fair  arms  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  when  she  felt  the  fresh  and  rosy  lips  of  the  young 
lady  fraternally  pressed  to  her  own  pale  and  sicklj^  cheek,  she  burst  into 
tears  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  Rodin,  retired  in  a  corner  of 
the  chamber,  looked  on  this  scene  with  secret  uneasiness.  Informed 
of  the  refusal,  so  full  of  dignity,  which  Mother  Bunch  had  opposed  to 
the  perfidious  temptations  of  the  superior  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  and 
knowing  the  deep  devotion  of  this  generous  creature  for  Agricola, —  a 
devotion  which  for  some  days  she  had  so  bravely  extended  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville, —  the  Jesuit  did  not  like  to  see  the  latter  thus  labor- 
ing to  increase  that  affection.     He  thought,  wisely,  that  one  should 
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never  despise  friend  or  enemy,  however  small  they  may  appear.  Now, 
devotion  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  constituted  an  enemy  in  his 
eyes ;  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  Rodin  combined  in  his  character 
rare  i&rmness  with  a  certain  degree  of  superstitious  weakness,  and  he 
now  felt  UQeasy  at  the  singular  impression  of  fear  which  Mother  Bunch 
inspired  in  him.  He  determined  to  recollect  this  presentiment. 
»  •        .  •  •        • 

Delicate  natures  sometimes  display  in  the  smallest  things  the  most 
charming  instincts  of  grace  and  goodness.  Thus,  when  the  sewing-girl 
was  shedding  abundant  and  sweet  tears  of  gratitude,  Adrieone  took 
a  richly  embroidered  handkerchief  and  dried  the  pale  and  melancholy 
face. 

This  action,  so  simple  and  spontaneous,  spared  the  workgirl  one 
humiliation;  for,  alas!  humiliation  and  suffering  are  the  two  gulfs 
along  the  edge  of  which  misfortune  continually  passes.  Therefore,  the 
least  kindness  is  in  general  a  double  benefit  to  the  unfortunate.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  smile  in  disdain  at  the  puerile  circumstance  we 
mention.  But  poor  Mother  Bunch,  not  venturing  to  take  from  her 
pocket  her  old  ragged  handkerchief,  would  long  have  remained  blinded 
by  her  tears  if  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  not  come  to  her  aid. 
''  Oh !  you  are  so  good,  so  nobly  charitable,  lady ! " 

This  was  all  that  the  seamstress  could  say,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emo- 
tion ;  for  she  was  still  more  touched  by  the  attention  of  the  young  lady 
than  she  would  perhaps  have  been  by  a  service  rendered. 

"  Look  there,  sir,"  said  Adrienne  to  Rodin,  who  drew  near  hastily. 
"  Yes,"  added  the  young  patrician  proudly,  "  I  have  indeed  discovered 
a  treasure.  Look  at  her,  sir;  and  love  her  as  I  love  her,  honor  as  I 
honor.     She  has  one  of  those  hearts  for  which  we  are  seeking." 

"  And  which,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  still  able  to  find,  my  dear  young 
lady ! "  said  Rodin,  as  he  bowed  to  the  needle- woman. 

The  latter  raised  her  eyes  slowly  and  looked  at  the  Jesuit.  At  sight 
of  that  cadaverous  countenance,  which  was  smiling  benignantly  upon 
her,  the  young  girl  started.  It  was  strange !  she  had  never  seen  this 
man,  and  yet  she  felt  instantly  the  same  fear  and  repulsion  that  he  had 
felt  with  regard  to  her  Generally  timid  and  confused,  the  workgu'l 
could  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  Rodin's  ;  her  heart  beat  violently,  as 
at  the  coming  of  some  great  danger,  and,  as  the  excellent  creature  feared 
only  for  those  she  loved,  she  approached  Adrienne  involuntarily,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  on  Rodin. 

The  Jesuit  was  too  good  a  physiognomist  not  to  perceive  the  for- 
midable impression  he  had  made,  and  he  felt  an  increase  of  his  instinc- 
tive aversion  for  the  seamstress.    Instead  of  casting  down  his  eyes,  he 
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appeared  to  examine  her  with  such  sustainc^d  attention  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  was  astonished  at  it. 

"  I  beg  yom-  pardon,  my  dear  girl ! "  said  Rodin,  as  if  recalling  his 
recollections,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mother  Bunch,  ''  I  beg  your 
pardon  — but  I  think  — if  I  am  not  deceived  — did  you  not  go  a  few 
days  since  to  St.  Mary's  Convent,  hard  by  f " 

"Yes,  sir" 

''  No  doubt  it  was  you.  Where  then  was  my  head  ? "  cried  Rodin. 
"  It  was  you ;  I  should  have  guessed  it  sooner." 

"  Of  what  do  you  speak,  sir  ? "  asked  Adrienne. 

"  Oh !  you  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  pointing  to 
the  hunchback.  "  She  has  indeed  a  noble  heart,  such  as  we  seek.  If 
you  knew  with  what  dignity,  with  what  courage  this  poor  girl,  who  was 
out  of  work,—  and  for  her  to  want  work  is  to  want  everything,—  if  you 
knew,  I  say,  with  what  dignity  she  rejected  the  shameful  wages  that 
the  superior  of  the  convent  was  unprincipled  enough  to  offer  on  condi- 
tion of  her  acting  as  a  spy  in  a  family  where  it  was  proposed  to  place 
her!" 

''  Oh,  that  is  infamous ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  dis- 
gust.    "  Such  a  proposal  to  this  poor  girl  —  to  her ! " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch  bitterly,  "  I  had  no  work,  I  was 
poor,  they  did  not  know  me,  and  they  thought  they  might  propose  any- 
thing to  the  likes  of  me." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Rodin,  "  that  it  was  a  double  baseness  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  to  offer  such  temptation  to  misery,  and  it  was  doubly 
noble  in  you  to  refuse." 

''  Sir,"  said  the  sewing-girl,  with  modest  embarrassment. 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated,"  resumed  Rodin.  "  Praise  or  blame, 
I  speak  out  roughly  what  I  think.  Ask  this  dear  young  lady,"  he  added, 
with  a  glance  at  Adrienne.  ''  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  think  as  well  of 
you  as  she  does  herself." 

"  Believe  me,  dear,"  said  Adrienne,  "  there  are  some  sorts  of  praise 
which  honor,  recompense,  and  encourage;  and  M.  Rodin's  is  of  the 
number.    I  know  it — yes,  I  know  it." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  not  ascribe  to  me  all  the  honor 
of  this  judgment." 

"  How  so,  sir  ? " 

"  Is  not  this  dear  girl  the  adopted  sister  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  the  gal- 
lant workman,  the  energetic  and  popular  poet  ?  Is  not  the  affection  of 
such  a  man  the  best  of  guarantees,  and  does  it  not  enable  us  to  judge,  as 
it  were,  by  the  label  ? "  added  Rodin,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  for  before  knowing  this  dear 
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girl  I  began  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  her  from  the  day  that  her 
adopted  brother  spoke  to  me  about  her.  He  expressed  himself  with  so 
much  warmth,  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  I  at  once  conceived  an  esteem 
for  the  person  capable  of  inspiring  so  noble  an  attachment.'' 

These  words  of  Adrienne,  joined  to  another  circumstance,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  their  hearer  that  her  pale  face  became  crimson.  The 
unfortunate  hunchback  loved  Agricola  with  a  love  as  passionate  as 
it  was  secret  and  painful ;  the  most  indirect  allusion  to  this  fatal  sen- 
timent occasioned  her  the  most  cruel  embarrassment.  Now,  the 
moment  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  spoke  of  Agricola's  attachment 
for  Mother  Bunch,  the  latter  had  encountered  Rodin's  observing  and 
penetrating  look  fixed  upon  her.  Alone  with  Adrienne,  the  seamstress 
would  have  felt  only  a  momentary  confusion  on  hearing  the  name  of 
the  smith ;  but  unfortunately  she  fancied  that  the  Jesuit,  who  already 
filled  her  with  involuntary  fear,  had  seen  into  her  heart,  and  read  the 
secrets  of  that  fatal  love,  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  Thence  the  deep 
blushes  of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  emban-assment,  so  painfully  visible  that 
Adrienne  was  struck  with  it. 

A  subtle  and  prompt  mind  like  Rodin's,  on  perceiving  the  smallest 
effect,  immediately  seeks  the  cause.  Proceeding  by  comparison,  the 
Jesuit  saw  on  one  side  a  deformed  but  intelligent  young  girl,  capable 
of  passionate  devotion;  on  the  other,  a  young  workman,  handsome, 
bold,  frank,  and  full  of  talent.  "  Brought  up  together,  sympathizing 
with  each  other  on  many  points,  there  must  be  some  fraternal  affection 
between  them,"  said  he  to  himself ;  "  but  fraternal  affection  does  not 
blush,  and  the  hunchback  blushed  and  grew  troubled  beneath  my  look; 
does  she  then  love  Agricola  ? " 

Once  on  the  scent  of  this  discovery,  Rodin  wished  to  pursue  the 
investigation.  Remarking  the  surprise  and  visible  uneasiness  that 
Mother  Bunch  had  caused  in  Adrienne,  he  said  to  the  latter,  with  a 
smile,  looking  significantly  at  the  needle-woman : 

"  You  see,  my  dear  young  lady,  how  she  blushes.     The  good  gu*l  is 
troubled  by  what  we  said  of  the  attachment  of  this  gallant  workman." 

The  needle- woman  hung  down  her  head,  overcome  with  confusion. 

After  the  pause  of  a  second,  during  which  Rodin  preserved  silence 
so  as  to  give  time  for  his  cruel  remark  to  pierce  the  heart  of  the  victim, 
the  savage  resumed : 

"  Look  at  the  dear  girl !  how  embarrassed  she  appears !  " 

Again,  after  another  silence,  perceiving  that  Mother  Bunch  from 
crimson  had  become  deadly  pale  and  was  trembling  in  all  her  limbs, 
the  Jesuit  feared  he  had  gone  too  far,  while  Adrienne  said  to  her  friend, 
with  anxiety :  ''  Why,  dear  child,  are  you  so  agitated  f  ^ 
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''  Oh  !  it  is  cloar  enough,"  rcsumod  Rodin,  with  an  air  of  prefect  siin- 
l»li('itv;  for,  liavinfjc  discov^ivd  what  lie  wishc^d  to  know,  he  now  cIjosc 
to  apiM'ar  unconscious.     "It  is  quite  clear  and  plain.     This  ^^ood  girl 


has  the  ]ii()(lr,vt\  of  a  kind  and  tender  sister  foi'  a  brother.     When  vou 
praise  him  she  fancies  that  she  is  herself  jn'aised/' 

''And  she  is  as  ino(h'st  as  slie  is  excellent,''  added  Adrienne,  taking 
both  of  the  girPs  hands,  ''the  least  praise,  either  of  her  adopted  brother 
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or  of  herself,  troubles  her  in  this  way.    But  it  is  mere  childishness,  and 
I  must  scold  her  for  it." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  spoke  sincerely,  for  the  explanation 
given  by  Rodin  appeared  to  her  very  plausible.  Like  all  other  persons 
who,  dreading  every  moment  the  discovery  of  some  painful  secret,  have 
their  courage  as  easily  restored  as  shaken,  Mother  Bunch  persuaded 
herself  —  and  she  needed  to  do  so,  to  escape  dying  of  shame  —  that  the 
last  words  of  Rodin  were  sincere,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  love 
she  felt  for  Agricola.  So  her  agony  diminished,  and  she  found  words 
to  reply  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  she  said  timidly,  "  I  am  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  kindness  as  that  with  which  you  overwhelm  me  that  I 
make  a  sorry  return  for  all  your  goodness." 

"  Kindness,  my  poor  girl  ?  "  said  Adrienne.  "  I  have  done  nothing 
for  you  yet.  But,  thank  Heaven !  from  this  day  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
my  promise,  and  reward  your  devotion  to  me,  your  courageous  resigna- 
tion, your  sacred  love  of  labor,  and  the  dignity  of  which  you  have  given 
so  many  proofs,  under  the  most  cruel  privations.  In  a  word,  from  this 
day,  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  we  will  part  no  more." 

''  Mademoiselle,  you  are  too  kind,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  trembling 
voice;  '^  but  I " 

^^  Oh !  be  satisfied,"  said  Adrienne,  anticipating  her  meaning.  "  If  you 
accept  my  offer,  I  shall  know  how  to  reconcile  with  my  desire  (not  a  Ut- 
ile selfish)  of  having  you  near  me  the  independence  of  your  character, 
your  habits  of  labor,  your  taste  for  retirement,  and  your  anxiety  to 
devote  yourself  to  those  who  deserve  commiseration ;  it  is,  I  confess, 
by  affording  you  the  means  of  satisfying  these  generous  tendencies  that 
I  hope  to  seduce  and  keep  you  by  me." 

"  But  what  have  I  done,"  asked  the  other  simply,  "  to  merit  any 
gratitude  from  you  ?  Did  you  not  begin,  on  the  contrary,  by  acting  so 
generously  to  my  adopted  brother  ? " 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  speak  of  gratitude,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  we  are  quits.  I 
speak  of  friendship  and  sincere  affection,  which  I  now  offer  you." 

"  Friendship  to  me,  mademoiselle  ? " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  charming  smile,  "  do  not  be 
proud  because  your  position  gives  you  the  advantage.  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  having  you  for  a  friend,  and  you  will  see  that  it  shall  be  so. 
But  now  that  I  think  of  it, —  a  little  late,  you  will  say, —  what  good  wind 
brings  you  hither  ?  " 

"  This  morning  M.  Dagobert  received  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
requested  to  come  to  this  place  to  learn  some  news  that  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  him.    Thinking  it  concerned  Marshal  Simon's 
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daughters,  he  said  to  me:  *  Mother  Bunch,  you  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  those  dear  children  that  you  must  come  with  me ;  you  shall 

witness  my  joy  on  finding  them,  and  that  will  be  your  reward '" 

Adrienne  glanced  at  Rodin.    The  latter  made  an  affirmative  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  answered : 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young  lady ;  it  was  I  who  wrote  to  the  brave 
soldier,  but  without  signing  the  letter  or  giving  any  explanation.  You 
shall  know  why." 

"  Then,  my  dear  girl,  why  did  you  come  alone  f "  said  Adrienne. 

''  Alas,  mademoiselle !  on  arriving  here,  it  was  your  kind  reception 
that  made  me  forget  my  fears." 

"  What  fears  ? "  asked  Rodin. 

"  Knowing  that  you  lived  here,  mademoiselle,  I  supposed  the  letter 
was  from  you ;  I  told  M.  Dagobert  so,  and  he  thought  the  same.  When 
we  arrived,  his  impatience  was  so  great  that  he  asked  at  the  door  if  the 
orphans  were  in  this  house,  and  he  gave  their  description.  They  told 
him  no.  Then,  in  spite  of  my  supplications,  he  insisted  on  going  to 
the  convent  to  inquire  about  them." 

"  What  imprudence ! "  cried  Adrienne. 

"  After  what  took  place  the  other  night,  when  he  broke  in,"  added 
Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,"  returned  Mother  Bunch,  "  that  the  letter 
did  not  announce  positively  that  the  orphans  would  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  but  that  no  doubt  he  would  gain  some  information  about  them. 
He  refused  to  hear  anything,  but  said  to  me :  '  If  I  cannot  find  them,  I 
will  rejoin  you.  But  they  were  at  the  convent  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  now  that  all  is  discovered  they  cannot  refuse  to  give  them  up ' " 

"  And  with  such  a  man  there  is  no  disputing ! "  said  Rodin,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  hope  they  will  not  recognize  him ! "  said  Adrienne,  remembering 
Baleinier's  threats. 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  replied  Rodin ;  "  they  will  only  refuse  him  admit- 
tance. That  will  be,  I  hope,  the  worst  misfortune  that  will  happen. 
Besides,  the  magistrate  will  soon  be  here  with  the  girls.  I  am  no  longer 
wanted :  other  cares  require  my  attention.  I  must  seek  out  Prince 
Djalma.  Only  tell  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  where  I  shall  find  you,  to 
keep  you  informed  of  my  discoveries,  and  to  take  measures  with  regard 
to  the  young  prince,  if  my  inquiries,  as  I  hope,  shall  be  attended  with 
success." 

"  You  will  find  me  in  my  new  house,  Rue  d'Anjou,  formerly  Hotel  de 
Beaulieu.  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Adrienne  suddenly,  after  some 
moments  of  reflection,  "  it  would  not  be  prudent  or  proper,  on  many 
accounts,  to  lodge  the  Prince  Djalma  in  the  pavilion  I  occupied  at  the 
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Hotel  Saint-Dizier.  I  saw  some  time  ago  a  charming  little  house,  all 
furnished  and  ready ;  it  only  requires  some  embellishments,  that  could  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  make  it  a  delightful  residence.  Yeg, 
that  will  be  a  thousand  times  preferable,''  added  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
do  ville,  after  a  new  interval  of  silence ;  "  and  I  shall  thus  be  able  to 
preserve  the  strictest  incognito." 

"  What ! "  cried  Rodin,  whose  projects  would  be  much  impeded  by 
this  new  resolution  of  the  young  lady;  ^^ you  do  not  wish  him  to  know 
who  you  are?'' 

"  I  wish  Prince  Djalma  to  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  anonymous 
friend  who  comes  to  his  aid ;  I  desire  that  my  name  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced before  him,  and  that  he  should  not  even  know  of  my  existence  — 
at  least,  for  the  present.  Hereafter  —  in  a  month,  perhaps  —  I  will  see ; 
circumstances  will  guide  me." 

"  But  this  incognito,"  said  Rodin,  hiding  his  disappointment,  "  will  be 
difficult  to  preserve." 

"  If  the  prince  had  inhabited  the  lodge,  I  agree  with  you ;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  aunt  would  have  enlightened  him,  and  this  fear  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  renounce  my  first  project.  But 
the  prince  will  inhabit  a  distant  quarter  —  the  Rue  Blanche.  Who  will 
inform  him  of  my  secret?  One  of  my  old  friends,  M.  Norval,  you, 
sir,  and  this  dear  girl,"  pointing  to  Mother  Bunch,  "  on  whose  discre- 
tion I  can  depend  as  on  your  own,  will  be  my  only  confidants.  My 
secret  will  then  be  quite  safe.  Besides,  we  will  talk  further  on  this 
subject  to-morrow  You  must  begin  by  discovering  the  retreat  of  this 
unfortunate  young  prince." 

Rodin,  though  much  vexed  at  Adrienne's  subtle  determination  with 
regard  to  Djalma,  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  and  replied : 

"  Your  intentions  shall  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  to-morrow,  with  your  leave,  I  hope  to  give  you  a  good  account  of 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  providential  mission." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience,"  said  Adri- 
enne  to  Rodin  affectionately.  "  Permit  me  always  to  rely  upon  you,  as 
from  this  day  you  may  count  upon  me.  You  must  be  indulgent  with 
me,  sir,  for  I  see  that  I  shall  yet  have  many  counsels,  many  services  to 
ask  of  you — though  I  already  owe  you  so  much." 

"  You  will  never  owe  me  enough,  my  dear  young  lady,  never  enough," 
said  Rodin,  as  he  moved  discreetly  toward  the  door,  after  bowing  to 
Adrienne, 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  going  out  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Dagobert. 

'^  Holloa !  at  last  I  have  caught  one ! "  shouted  the  soldier,  as  he  seized 
the  Jesuit  by  the  collar  with  a  vigorous  hand. 


CHAPTER  II 


EXCUSES 


N  seeing  Dagobert  grasp  Rodin  so  roughly  by  the  col- 
lar, Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed  in  terror,  as  she 
advanced  several  steps  toward  the  soldier: 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir !  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  What  am  I  doing  ? "  echoed  the  soldier  harshly,  without  relaxing 
his  hold  on  Rodin,  and  turning  his  head  toward  Adrienne,  whom  he 
did  not  know ;  "  I  take  this  opportunity  to  squeeze  the  throat  of  one 
of  the  wretches  in  the  band  of  that  renegade,  until  he  teUs  me  where 
my  poor  children  are." 

"  You  strangle  me,"  said  the  Jesuit,  in  a  stifled  voice,  as  he  tried  to 
escape  from  the  soldier. 

"  Where  are  the  orphans,  since  they  are  not  here,  and  the  convent 
door  has  been  closed  against  me  ? "  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"  Help !  help ! "  gasped  Rodin. 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful ! "  said  Adrienne,  as,  pale  and  trembling,  she  held 
up  her  clasped  hands  to  Dagobert.  "  Have  mercy,  sir !  listen  to  me  ! 
listen  to  him ! " 

"  M.  Dagobert ! "  cried  Mother  Bunch,  seizing  with  her  weak  hands 
the  soldier's  arm  and  showing  him  Adrienne,  "  this  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  What  violence  in  her  presence !  and  then,  you  are  deceived, 
doubtless ! " 

At  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  benefactress  of  his 
son,  the  soldier  turned  round  suddenly  and  loosened  his  hold  on  Rodin. 
The  latter,  crimson  with  rage  and  suffocation,  set  about  adjusting  his 
collar  and  his  cravat. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  going  toward 
Adrienne,  who  was  still  pale  with  fright ;  "  I  did  not  know  who  you 
were,  and  the  first  impulse  of  anger  quite  carried  me  away  " 

"  But  what  has  this  gentleman  done  to  you  t "  said  Adrienne.  "  If 
you  had  listened  to  me  you  would  have  learned " 
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"Excuse  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  mademoiselle,''  said  the  soldier  to 
Adrienne,  in  a  hollow  voice.  Then  addressing  himself  to  Rodin,  who 
had  recovered  his  coolness,  he  added :  "  Thank  the  lady  and  begone ! 
If  you  remain  here  I  will  not  answer  for  myself." 

"  One  word  only,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

'^  I  tell  you  that  if  you  remain  I  will  not  answer  for  myself ! "  cried 
Dagobert,  stamping  his  foot. 

"  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  anger,"  resumed 
Adrienne ;  ''above  all,  do  not  trust  to  appearances.  Calm  yourself  and 
listen." 

''  Calm  inyself,  mademoiselle ! "  cried  Dagobert,  in  despair ;  "  I  can 
think  only  of  one  thing,  mademoiselle, —  of  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Simon  ;  he  will  be  in  Paris  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"  Is  it  possible  f "  said  Adrienne.    Rodin  started  with  surprise  and  joy. 

"  Yesterday  evening,"  proceeded  Dagobert,  "  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  marshal ;  he  had  landed  at  Havre.  For  three  days  I  have  taken 
step  after  step,  hoping  that  the  orphans  would  be  restored  to  me,  as  the 
machinations  of  those  wretches  have  failed."  He  pointed  to  Rodin  with 
a  new  gesture  of  impatience.  "  Well !  it  is  not  so.  They  are  conspir- 
ing some  new  infamy.    I  am  prepared  for  anything." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  advancing,  "permit  me " 

"  Begone ! "  cried  Dagobert,  whose  irritation  and  anxiety  redoubled 
as  he  thought  how  at  any  moment  Marshal  Simon  might  arrive  in  Paris. 
"  Begone !  Were  it  not  for  this  lady  I  would  at  least  be  revenged  on 
some  one." 

Rodin  made  a  nod  of  intelligence  to  Adrienne,  whom  he  approached 
pi'udently,  and  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  affectionate  com- 
miseration, he  said  to  the  latter : 

"  I  wiU  leave  you,  sir,  and  the  more  willingly  as  I  was  about  to  with- 
di'aw  when  you  entered."  Then  coming  still  closer  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  the  Jesuit  whispered  to  her : 

"  Poor  soldier !  he  is  beside  himself  with  grief,  and  would  be  incapable 
of  hearing  me.  Explain  it  all  to  him,  my  dear  young  lady ;  he  will  be 
nicely  caught,"  added  he,  with  a  cunning  air.  "  But,  in  the  mean  time," 
resumed  Rodin,  feeling  in  the  side-pocket  of  his  great-coat  and  taking 
out  a  small  parcel,  "  let  me  beg  you  to  give  him  this,  my  dear  young 
lady     It  is  my  revenge,  and  a  very  good  one." 

And  while  Adrienne,  holding  the  little  parcel  in  her  hand,  looked  at 
the  Jesuit  with  astonishment,  the  latter,  laying  his  forefinger  upon  his 
lip,  as  if  recommending  silence,  drew  backward  on  tiptoe  to  the  door, 
and  went  out  after  again  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  pity ; 
while  the  soldier,  in  sullen  dejection,  with  his  head  drooping  and  his 
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anns  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  remained  deaf  to  the  sewing-girl's  earnest 
consolations. 

When  Rodin  had  left  the  room,  Adrienne,  approaching  the  soldier, 
said  to  him  in  her  mild  voice,  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest : 

"  Your  sudden  entry  prevented  my  asking  you  a  question  that  greatly 
concerns  me.    How  is  your  wound  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert,  starting  from  his  painful 
lethargy,  "  it  is  of  no  consequence,  but  I  have  not  time  to  think  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  rough  in  your  presence,  and  to  have  driven 
away  that  wretch ;  but  'tis  more  than  I  could  master.  At  sight  of  those 
people  my  blood  is  all  up." 

*'  And  yet,  believe  me,  you  have  been  too  hasty  in  your  judgment. 
The  person  who  was  just  now  here " 

"  Too  hasty,  mademoiselle !  I  do  not  see  him  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  with  that  renegade  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny " 

"  No  doubt ;  and  yet  he  is  an  honest  and  excellent  man." 

''  He  ! "  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Yes,  for  at  this  moment  he  is  busy  about  only  one  thing  —  restoring 
to  you  those  dear  children  ! " 

"  He ! "  repeated  Dagobert,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  what  he  heard. 
"  He  restore  me  my  children  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  think  for." 

'"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert  abruptly,  "  he  deceives  you.  You  are 
the  dupe  of  that  old  rascal." 

"  No,"  said  Adrienne,  shakiog  her  head,  with  a  smile.  ''  I  have  proofs 
of  his  good  faith.  First  of  all,  it  is  he  who  delivers  me  from  this 
house." 

"  Is  it  true  f "  said  Dagobert,  quite  confounded. 

''  Very  true ;  and  here  is,  perhaps,  something  that  will  reconcile  you 
to  him,"  said  Adrienne,  as  she  delivered  the  small  parcel  which  Rodin 
had  given  her  as  she  went  out.  "  Not  wishing  to  exasperate  you  by 
his  presence,  he  said  to  me :  '  Give  this  to  that  brave  soldier ;  it  is  my 
revenge.' " 

Dagobert  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  surprise,  as  he 
mechanically  opened  the  little  parcel.  When  he  had  unfolded  it,  and 
discovered  his  own  silver  cross,  black  with  age,  and  the  old  red,  faded 
ribbon,  treasures  taken  from  him  at  the  White  Falcon  Inn  at  the  same 
time  as  his  papers,  he  exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice : 

"  My  cross !  my  cross !    It  is  my  cross  ! " 
In  the  excitement  of  his  joy,  he  pressed  the  silver  star  to  his  gray 
mustache. 

Adrienne  and  the  other  were  deeply  affected  by  the  emotion  of  the 
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soldier,  who  continued,  as  he  ran  toward  the  door  by  which  Rodin  had 
gone  out  ; 

"  Next  to  a  service  rendered  to  Marshal  Simon,  my  wife,  or  son,  noth- 
ing  could  be  more  precious  to  me.  And  you  answer  for  this  worthy 
man,  mademoiselle,  and  I  have  ill-used  him  in  your  presence !  Oh !  he 
is  entitled  to  reparation,  and  he  shall  have  it.'' 

So  saying,  Dagobert  left  the  room  precipitately,  hastened  through 
two  other  apartments,  gained  the  staircase,  and  descending  it  rapidly, 
overtook  Rodin  on  the  lowest  step. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  soldier  to  him,  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  he  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  ''  you  must  come  upstairs  directly  ^ 

"  You  should  make  up  your  mind  to  one  thing  or  the  other,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Rodin,  stopping  good-naturedly ;  "  one  moment  you  tell  me  to 
begone,  and  the  next  to  return.    How  are  we  to  decide  ? " 

"  Just  now,  sir,  I  was  wrong ;  and  when  I  am  wrong  I  acknowledge 
it.  I  abused  and  ill-treated  you  before  witnesses ;  I  will  make  you  my 
apologies  before  witnesses." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  —  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

''  I  cannot  help  your  being  in  a  hurry  I  tell  you  I  must  have  you 
come  upstairs  directly —  or  else  —  or  else,"  resumed  Dagobert,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  Jesuit  and  pressing  it  with  as  much  cordiality  as  emotion, 
''  or  else  the  happiness  you  have  caused  me  in  retm-ning  my  cross  will 
not  be  complete." 

"  Well,  then,  my  good  friend,  let  us  go  up." 

"  And  not  only  have  you  restored  me  my  cross,  for  which  I  have 
wept  many  tears,  believe  me,  unknown  to  any  one,"  cried  Dagobert, 
much  affected ;  ''  but  the  young  lady  told  me  that,  thanks  to  you,  those 
poor  children  —  but  tell  me,  no  false  joy,  is  it  reaDy  true  ?  My  God ! 
is  it  really  true  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  ah !  Mr.  Inquisitive,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  cunning  smile.  Then 
he  added:  "Be  perfectly  tranquil,  my  growler;  you  shall  have  your 
two  angels  back  again."    And  the  Jesuit  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

"  Will  they  be  restored  to  me  to-day  I "  cried  Dagobert,  stopping  Rodin 
abruptly,  by  catching  hold  of  his  sleeve. 

"  Now,  really,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Jesuit,  "  let  us  come  to  the 
point.  Are  we  to  go  up  or  down  ?  I  do  not  find  fault,  but  you  turn 
me  about  like  a  teetotum." 

"  You  are  right.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  things  upstairs. 
Come  with  me — quick!  quick ! "  said  Dagobert,  as,  taking  the  Jesuit  by 
the  arm,  he  hurried  him  along  and  brought  him  triumphantly  into  the 
room,  where  Adrienne  and  Mother  Bunch  had  remained  in  much  surprise 
at  the  soldier's  sudden  disappearance. 
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"  Here  he  is  !  here  he  is  !  '^  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  entered.  "  Luckily, 
I  caught  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs." 

"  And  you  have  made  me  come  up  at  a  fine  pace !  ^  added  Rodin, 
pretty  well  out  of  breath. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  grave  voice,  "I  declare,  in  presence  of 
all,  that  I  was  wrong  to  abuse  and  ill-treat  you.  I  make  you  my  apology 
for  it,  sir;  and  I  acknowledge,  with  joy,  that  I  owe  you— much— oh  ! 
very  much — and  when  I  owe,  I  pay." 

So  saying,  Dagobert  held  out  his  honest  hand  to  Rodin,  who  pressed 
it  in  a  very  affable  manner  and  replied : 

"  Now,  really— what  is  all  this  about  ?  What  great  service  do  you 
speak  of  f " 

"This!"  said  Dagobert,  holding  up  the  cross  before  Rodin's  eyes. 
"  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  this  cross  is  to  me  ! " 

"On  the  contrary,  supposing  you  would  set  great  store  by  it,  I 
intended  to  have  the  pleasure  of  delivering  it  myself.  I  had  brought  it 
for  that  purpose ;  but,  between  ourselves,  you  gave  me  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion that  I  had  not  the  time " 

"  Sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  confusion,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  sincerely 
repent  of  what  I  have  done." 

"  I  know  it,  my  good  friend;  do  not  say  another  word  about  it.  You 
were,  then,  much  attached  to  this  cross  ?  " 

"  Attached  to  it,  sir ! "  cried  Dagobert.  "  Why,  this  cross,"  and  he 
kissed  it  as  he  spoke,  "  is  my  relic.  He  from  whom  it  came  was  my 
saint — my  hero — and  he  had  touched  it  with  his  hand  ! " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Rodin,  feigning  to  regard  the  cross  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  respectful  admiration ;  "  did  if  apoleon — the  Great  Napoleon — indeed 
touch  with  his  own  hand — that  victorious  hand!  —  this  noble  star  of 
honor  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  his  own  hand.  He  placed  it  there  upon  my  bleeding 
breast,  as  a  cure  for  my  fifth  wound.  So,  that,  you  see,  were  I  dying  of 
hunger,  I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  betwixt  bread  and  my  cross —  that 
I  might,  in  any  case,  have  it  on  my  heart  in  death.  But  enough  — 
enough! — let  us  talk  of  something  else.  It  is  foolish  in  an  old  sol- 
dier, is  it  not  ? "  added  Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  and 
then,  as  if  ashamed  to  deny  what  he  really  felt :  "  Well,  then  !  yes,"  he 
resumed,  raising  his  head  proudly,  and  no  longer  seeking  to  conceal  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  his  cheek ;  "  yes,  I  weep  for  joy,  to  have  found 
my  cross — my  cross,  that  the  emperor  gave  me  with  his  victorious  hand, 
as  this  worthy  man  has  called  it." 

"Then  blessed  be  my  poor  old  hand  for  having  restored  you  the 
glorious  treasure ! "  said  Rodin,  with  emotion.    "  In  truth,"  he  added, 
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"  the  day  will  be  a  good  one  for  everybody — as  I  announced  to  you  this 
morning  in  nay  letter." 

"  That  letter  without  a  signature  ? "  asked  the  soldier,  more  and  more 
astonished.     "  Was  it  from  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  I  who  wrote  it.  Only,  fearing  some  new  snare  of  the  Abb6 
d'Aigrigny,  I  did  not  choose,  you  understand,  to  explain  myself  more 
clearly." 

"  Then,  I  shall  see  my  orphans  I " 
Rodin  nodded  affirmatively,  with  an  expression  of  great  good-nature. 

"  Presently — perhaps  immediately,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile. 
"  Well !  was  I  right  in  telling  you  that  you  had  not  judged  this  gentle- 
man fairly  ?  " 

"  Why  did  he  not  tell  me  all  this  when  I  came  in  ? "  cried  Dagobert, 
almost  beside  himself  with  joy 

"  There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  my  good  friend,"  said  Eodin ; 
"  it  was,  that  when  you  came  in  you  nearly  throttled  me." 

"  True ;  I  was  too  hasty.  Once  more,  I  ask  your  pardon.  But  was  I 
to  blame  ?  I  had  only  seen  you  with  that  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  in  the 
first  moment " 

"  This  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  bowing  to  Adrienne,  "  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  been,  without  knowing  it,  the  accomplice  in  many 
perfidious  actions ;  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  see  my  way  through  the 
darkness,  I  quitted  the  evil  course  on  which  I  had  entered,  and  returned 
to  that  which  is  honest,  just,  and  true." 

Adrienne  nodded  affirmatively  to  Dagobert,  who  appeared  to  consult 
her  look. 

"  If  I  did  not  sign  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you,  my  good  friend,  it 
was  partly  from  fear  that  my  name  might  inspire  suspicion ;  and  if  I 
asked  you  to  come  hither,  instead  of  to  the  convent,  it  was  that  I  had 
some  dread  —  like  this  dear  young  lady  —  lest  you  might  be  recognized 
by  the  porter  or  by  the  gardener,  your  affair  of  the  other  night  rendering 
such  a  recognition  somewhat  dangerous." 

"  But  M.  Baleinier  knows  all ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
uneasiness.  "  He  threatened  to  denounce  M.  Dagobert  and  his  son,  if  I 
made  any  complaint." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  young  lady ;  it  will  soon  be  for  you  to 
dictate  conditions,"  replied  Rodin.  "  Leave  that  to  me ;  and  as  for  you, 
my  good  friend,  your  torments  are  now  finished." 

**  Yes,"  said  Adrienne,  "  an  upright  and  worthy  magistrate  has  gone 
to  the  convent  to  fetch  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  He  will  bring 
them  hither ;  but  he  thought,  with  me,  that  it  would  be  most  proper  for 
them  to  take  up  their  abode  in  my  house.    I  cannot,  however,  come  to 
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this  decision  without  your  consent,  for  it  is  to  you  that  these  orphans 
were  intrusted  by  their  mother." 

"  You  wish  to  take  her  place  with  regard  to  them,  mademoiselle  ? " 
replied  Dagobert ;  "  I  can  only  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  myself 
and  for  the  children.  But,  as  the  lesson  has  been  a  sharp  one,  I  must 
beg  to  remain  at  the  door  of  their  chamber,  night  and  day.  If  they  go 
out  with  you,  I  must  be  allowed  to  follow  them  at  a  little  distance,  so  as 
to  k<^ep  them  in  view,  just  like  Spoilsport^  who  has  proved  a  better 
guardian  than  myself.  When  the  marshal  is  once  here  —  it  will  be  in  a 
day  or  two  —  my  post  will  be  relieved.    Heaven  grant  it  may  be  soon !  '^ 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Heaven  grant  he  may  aiTive 
soon,  for  he  will  have  to  demand  a  terrible  reckoning  of  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  for  the  persecution  of  his  daughters ;  and  yet  the  marshal 
does  not  know  all." 

"  And  don't  you  tremble  for  the  renegade  ? "  asked  Dagobert,  as  he 
thought  how  the  marquis  would  soon  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
marshal. 

"  I  never  care  for  cowards  and  traitors,"  answered  Rodin ;  ^'  and  when 

Marshal  Simon  returns " 

Then,  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  he  continued  : 

"  If  he  will  do  me  the  honor  to  hear  me,  he  shall  be  edified  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  The  marshal  knows  that  his  dearest 
friends,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been  victims  of  the  hatred  of  that 
dangerous  man." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Dagobert. 

"  Why,  yourself,  for  instance,"  replied  Rodin ;  "  you  are  an  example  of 
what  I  advance." 

"  I ! " 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  mere  chance  that  brought  about  the  scene  at 
the  White  Falcon  Inn,  near  Leipsic  ?  " 

**  Who  told  you  of  that  scene  ?  ^'  said  Dagobert,  in  astonishment. 

"  Where  you  accepted  the  challenge  of  Morok,"  continued  the  Jesuit, 
without  answering  Dagobert's  question,  ''and  so  fell  into  a  trap,  or  else 
refused  it,  and  were  then  arrested,  for  want  of  papers,  and  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  vagabond,  with  these  poor  children.  Now,  do  you  know  the 
object  of  this  \aolence  I  It  was  to  prevent  your  being  here  on  the  13th 
of  Fi^bruary  " 

"  But  the  more  I  hear,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  ''  the  more  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  audacity  of  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  and  the  extent  of  the  means  he 
has  at  his  command.  Really,"  she  resumed,  with  increasing  surprise, 
"  if  your  words  were  not  entitled  to  absolute  beUef " 

"  You  would  doubt  their  truth,  mademoiselle  ?  "  said  Dagobert.     "  It 
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is  like  me.  Bad  as  he  is,  I  cannot  think  that  this  renegade  had  relations 
with  a  wild-beast  showman  as  far  off  as  Saxony ;  and  then,  how  could 
he  know  that  I  and  the  children  were  to  pass  through  Leipsic  ?  It  is 
impossible,  my  good  man.^ 

''  In  fact,  sir,''  resumed  Adrienne,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  deceived  by 
your  dislike  (a  very  legitimate  one)  of  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  that  you 
ascribe  to  him  an  almost  fabulous  degree  of  power  and  extent  of  influ- 
ence." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Rodin  looked  first  at  Adri- 
enne and  then  at  Dagobert  with  a  kind  of  pity,  he  resumed  : 

"  How  could  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  have  your  cross  in  his  possession, 
if  he  had  no  connection  with  Morok  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  said  Dagobert ;  "  joy  prevented  me  from  reflect- 
ing.   But  how,  indeed,  did  my  cross  come  into  your  hands  f " 

"  By  means  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  having  precisely  those  relations 
with  Leipsic  of  which  you  and  the  young  lady  seem  to  doubt." 

"  But  how  did  my  cross  get  to  Paris  ? " 

^^  Tell  me;  you  were  arrested  at  Leipsic  for  want  of  papers — is  it 
not  so  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  could  never  understand  how  my  passports  and  money 
disappeared  from  my  knapsack.  I  thought  I  must  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  them." 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied : 

"  You  were  robbed  of  them  at  the  White  Falcon  Inn  by  Goliath,  one 
of  Morok's  servants ;  and  the  latter  sent  the  papers  and  the  cross  to 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  to  prove  that  he  had  succeeded  in  executing  his 
orders  with  respect  to  the  orphans  and  yourself.  It  was  the  day  before 
yesterday  that  I  obtained  the  key  of  that  dark  machination.  Cross  and 
papers  were  amongst  the  stores  of  Abbe  d'Aigrigny ;  the  papers  formed  a 
considerable  bundle,  and  he  might  have  missed  them ;  but  hoping  to  see 
you  this  morning,  and  knowing  how  a  soldier  of  the  empire  values  his 
cross,  his  sacred  relic,  as  you  call  it,  my  good  friend,  I  did  not  hesitate. 
I  put  the  relic  into  my  pocket  After  all,  said  I,  it  is  only  restitution, 
and  my  delicacy  perhaps  exaggerates  this  breach  of  trust." 

''  You  could  not  have  done  a  better  action,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  and,  for 
my  part,  because  of  the  interest  I  feel  for  M.  Dagobert,  I  take  it  as  a 
personal  favor." 

"  But,  sir,"  after  a  moment's  silence,  she  resumed  with  anxiety,  "  what 
terrible  power  must  be  at  the  command  of  M.  d'Aigrigny,  for  him  to  have 
such  extensive  and  formidable  relations  in  a  foreign  country ! " 

"  Silence ! "  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  round  him  with 
an  air  of  alarm.   "  Silence !  In  Heaven's  name  do  not  ask  me  about  it ! " 


CHAPTER  III 


REVELATIONS 


^DEMOISELLE  DE  CARDOVILLE,  much  astonished  at 
the  alarm  displayed  by  Rodin  when  she  had  asked  him  for 
some  explanation  of  the  formidable  and  far-reaching  power 
of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  said  to  him : 

"  Why,  sir,  what  is  there  so  strange  in  the  question  that  I  have  just 
asked  you  ?  ^ 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  cast  his  looks  all  around  with  well- 
feigned  uneasiness,  and  replied  in  a  whisper : 

"  Once  more,  mademoiselle,  do  not  question  me  on  so  fearful  a  sub- 
ject.    The  walls  of  this  house  may  have  ears." 

Adrienne  and  Dagobert  looked  at  each  other  with  growing  surprise. 
Mother  Bunch,  by  an  instinct  of  incredible  force,  continued  to  regard 
Rodin  with  invincible  suspicion.  Sometimes  she  stole  a  glance  at  him, 
as  if  trying  to  penetrate  the  mask  of  this  man  who  filled  her  with  fear. 
At  one  moment  the  Jesuit  encountered  her  anxious  gaze  obstinately 
fixed  upon  him ;  immediately  he  nodded  to  her  with  the  greatest  amen- 
ity. The  young  girl,  alarmed  at  finding  herself  observed,  turned  away 
with  a  shudder. 

*'  No,  no,  my  dear  young  lady,"  resumed  Rodin,  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  astonished  at  his  silence ;  "  do  not  ques- 
tion me  on  the  subject  of  Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  power." 

"  But,  to  persist,  sir,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  why  this  hesitation  to  answer  ? 
What  do  you  fear  f " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  shuddering,  "  those  people 
are  so  powerful !  their  animosity  is  so  terrible ! " 

"  Be  satisfied,  su' ;  I  owe  you  too  much  for  my  support  ever  to  fail 
you." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Rodin,  as  if  hurt  by  the  supposi- 
tion ;  "  think  better  of  me,  I  entreat  you.  Is  it  for  myself  that  I  fear  ? 
No,  no ;  I  am  too  obscure,  too  inoflEensive ;  but  it  is  for  you,  for  Marshal 
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Simon,  for  the  other  members  of  your  family,  that  all  is  to  be  feared. 
Oh,  my  dear  young  lady !  let  me  beg  you  to  ask  no  questions.  There 
are  secrets  which  are  fatal  to  those  who  possess  them.^ 

"  But,  sir,  is  it  not  better  to  know  the  perils  with  which  one  is  threat- 
ened ? '' 

"  When  you  know  the  maneuvers  of  your  enemy,  you  may  at  least 
defend  yourself,"  said  Dagobert.  ''  I  prefer  an  attack  in  broad  daylight 
to  an  ambuscade." 

"  And  I  assure  you,"  resumed  Adrienne,  ^'  the  few  words  you  have 
spokou  cause  me  a  vague  uneasiness." 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  appearing 
to  make  a  great  effort,  ''  since  you  do  not  understand  my  hints,  I  will 
be  more  explicit ;  but  remember,"  added  he,  in  a  deeply  serious  tone, 
"  that  you  have  persevered  in  forcing  me  to  tell  you  what  you  had  per- 
haps better  not  have  known " 

"  Speak,  sir,  I  pray  you,  speak,"  said  Adrienne. 
Drawing  about  him  Adrienne,  Dagobert,  and  Mother  Bunch,  Rodin 
said  to  them  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  mysterious  air : 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  powerful  association  which  extends  its 
net  over  all  the  earth,  and  counts  its  disciples,  agents,  and  fanatics  in 
every  class  of  society — which  has  had,  and  often  has  still,  the  ear  of 
kings  and  nobles — which,  in  a  word,  can  raise  its  creatures  to  the  high- 
est positions,  and  with  a  word  can  reduce  them  again  to  the  nothingness 
from  which  it  alone  could  uplift  them  ?  " 

"  Grood  Heaven,  sir!"  said  Adrienne,  "what  formidable  association? 
Until  now  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  I  believe  you ;  and  yet  your  ignorance  on  this  subject  greatly 
astonishes  me,  my  dear  young  lady." 

"  And  why  should  it  astonish  you  ? " 

"  Because  you  lived  some  time  with  your  aunt,  and  must  have  often 
seen  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  " 

''  I  lived  at  the  princess's,  but  not  with  her ;  for  a  thousand  reasons 
she  had  inspired  me  with  warrantable  aversion." 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  young  lady,  my  remark  was  ill-judged.  It  was 
there  above  all,  and  particularly  in  your  presence,  that  they  would  keep 
silence  with  regard  to  this  association ;  and  yet  to  it  alone  did  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier  owe  her  formidable  influence  in  the  world  during 
the  last  reign.  Well,  then;  know  this  —  it  is  the  aid  of  that  associa- 
tion which  renders  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  so  dangerous  a  man.  By  it  he 
was  enabled  to  follow  and  to  reach  divers  members  of  your  family, — 
some  in  Siberia,  some  in  India,  others  on  the  heights  of  the  American 
mountains ;  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  was  only  the  day  before  yes- 
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K'rdav,  and  by  obance,  that,  .^xaraining  tli('  papors  of  Abho  d'Ai^o'if.aiy, 
I  found  the  trace  of  his  coinHM'tion  with  this  Company,  of  wIik-Ij  lu^  is 
the  most  active  an<l  ahl<'  eliief  " 


'*  But  the  name,  sir, —  the  name  of  this  (^>ml)any  ^"  said  Adrienne 

''  Well,  it  is "    But  Kodin  stopped  short. 

''  It  is,"  repeated  Adrienne,  who  was  now  as  much  interested  as  Dag- 
obert  and  the  seamstress ;  "  it  is " 
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Rodin  looked  all  round  him,  beckoned  all  the  actors  in  this  scene  to 
draw  nearer,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words : 

"  It  is  —  the  Society  of  Jesus ! "    And  he  again  shuddered. 

''  The  Jesuits !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  unable  to  restrain  a 
burst  of  laughter,  which  was  the  more  buoyant  as,  from  the  mysterious 
precautions  of  Rodin,  she  had  expected  some  very  different  revelation. 
*'  The  Jesuits ! "  she  resumed,  still  laughing.  "  They  have  no  existence, 
except  in  books ;  they  are  frightful  historical  personages  certainly ;  but 
why  should  you  put  forward  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  M.  d^Aigrigny 
in  that  character  ?  Such  as  they  are,  they  have  done  quite  enough  to 
justify  my  aversion  and  disdain." 

After  listening  in  silence  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  Rodin  con- 
tinued, with  a  grave  and  agitated  air : 

''  Your  blindness  frightens  me,  my  dear  young  lady ;  the  past  should 
have  given  you  some  anxiety  for  the  future,  since  more  than  any  one 
you  have  already  suffered  from  the  fatal  influence  of  this  Company, 
whose  existence  you  regard  as  a  dream.^^ 

"  I,  sir  ?  "  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  although  a  little  surprised 

"  You." 

"  Under  what  circumstances  ?  " 

"  You  ask  me  this  question,  my  dear  young  lady !  you  ask  me  this 
question ! — and  yet  you  have  been  confined  here  as  a  mad  person !  Is 
it  not  enough  to  tell  you  that  the  master  of  this  house  is  one  of  the  most 
devoted  lay  members  of  the  Company,  and  therefore  the  blind  instru- 
ment of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  t " 

"  So,"  said  Adrienne,  this  time  without  smiling,  *'  Dr.  Baleinier *" 

"  Obeyed  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  the  most  formidable  chief  of  that  for- 
midable society  He  employs  his  genius  for  evil ;  but  I  must  confess 
he  is  a  man  of  genius.  Therefore,  it  is  upon  him  that  you  and  yours  must 
fix  all  your  doubts  and  suspicions ;  it  is  against  him  that  you  must  be 
on  your  guard.  For,  believe  me,  I  know  him,  and  he  does  not  look  upon 
the  game  as  lost.  You  must  be  prepared  for  new  attacks,  doubtless  of 
another  kind,  but  only  the  more  dangerous  on  that  account " 

"  Luckily,  you  give  us  notice,"  said  Dagobert,  ''  and  you  will  be  on 
oui*  side." 

*'  I  can  do  very  little,  my  good  friends ;  but  that  little  is  at  the  sei'viee 
of  honest  people,"  said  Rodin. 

"  Now,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  completely  persuaded 
by  Rodin's  air  of  conviction,  ''  I  can  explain  the  inconceivable  influence 
that  my  aunt  exercised  in  the  world.  I  ascribed  it  chiefly  to  her  rela- 
tions with  persons  in  power ;  I  thought  that  she,  like  the  Abbe  d'Ai- 
gi'igny,  was  concerned  in  dark  intrigues,  for  which  religion  served  as 
a  veil,  but  I  was  far  from  believing  what  you  tell  me." 
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"  How  many  things  you  have  got  to  learn ! "  resumed  Rodin.  "  If 
you  knew,  my  dear  young  lady,  with  what  art  these  people  surround 
you,  without  your  being  aware  of  it,  by  agents  devoted  to  themselves  ! 
Every  one  of  your  steps  is  known  to  them,  when  they  have  any  interest 
in  such  knowledge.  Thus,  little  by  little,  they  act  upon  you  — slowly, 
cautiously,  darkly.  They  circumvent  you  by  every  possible  means, 
from  flattery  to  terror ;  seduce  or  frighten  in  order  at  last  to  rule  you, 
without  your  being  conscious  of  their  authority.  Such  is  their  object, 
and  I  must  confess  they  pursue  it  with  detestable  ability  " 

Rodin  had  spoken  with  so  much  sincerity  that  Adiienne  trembled ; 
then,  reproaching  herself  with  these  fears,  she  resumed : 

"  And  yet,  no,  I  can  never  believe  in  so  infernal  a  power ;  the  might 
of  priestly  ambition  belongs  to  another  age.  Heaven  be  praised,  it  has 
disappeared  forever ! " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  it  is  out  of  sight ;  for  they  now  know  how  to  disperse 
and  disappear  when  circumstances  require  it.  But  then  are  they  the 
most  dangerous,  for  suspicion  is  laid  asleep,  and  they  keep  watch  in  the 
dark.  Oh !  my  dear  young  lady,  if  you  knew  their  frightful  ability ! 
In  my  hatred  of  all  that  is  oppressive,  cowardly,  and  hypocritical  I  had 
studied  the  history  of  that  terrible  society  before  I  knew  that  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  belonged  to  it.  Oh  !  it  is  dreadful.  If  you  knew  what 
means  they  employ !  When  I  tell  you  that,  thanks  to  their  diabolical 
devices,  the  most  pure  and  devoted  appearances  often  conceal  the  most 

horrible  snares " 

Rodin's  eye  rested,  as  if  hj  chavre^  on  the  hunchback ;  but,  seeing 
that  Adrienne  did  not  take  the  hint,  the  Jesuit  continued : 

"  In  a  word,  are  you  not  exposed  to  their  pursuits  ?  have  they  any 
interest  in  gaining  you  over  ?  Oh !  from  that  moment  suspect  aU  that 
surround  you;  suspect  the  most  noble  attachments,  the  most  tender 
affections,  for  these  monsters  sometimes  succeed  in  corrupting  your 
best  friends,  and  making  a  terrible  use  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
blindness  of  your  confidence." 

"  Oh,  it  is  impossible,''  cried  Adrienne,  in  horror.  "  You  must  exag- 
gerate.   No  !  hell  itself  never  dreamed  of  more  frightful  treachery !  " 

"  Alas,  my  dear  young  lady !  one  of  your  relations,  M.  Hardy,  the 
most  loyal  and  generous-hearted  man  that  could  be,  has  been  the  victim 
of  some  such  infamous  treachery.  Do  you  know  what  we  learned  from 
the  reading  of  your  ancestor's  will  ?  Why,  that  he  died  the  victim  of 
the  malevolence  of  these  people ;  and  now,  at  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  his  descendants  are  still  exposed  to  the  hate  of  that 
indestructible  society  " 

"  Oh,  su' !  it  terrifies  me,"  said  Adrienne,  feeling  her  heart  sink  within 
her.    "  But  are  there  no  weapons  against  such  attacks  ? " 
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"  Prudence,  my  dear  young  lady,  the  most  watchful  caution,  the  most 
incessant  study,  and  suspicion  of  all  that  approach  you." 

^^  But  such  a  life  would  be  frightful !  It  is  a  torture  to  be  the  victim 
of  continual  suspicions,  doubts,  and  fears.^ 

"  Without  doubt !  They  know  it  well,  the  wi-etches  !  That  consti- 
tutes their  strength.  They  often  triumph  by  the  very  excess  of  the 
precautions  taken  against  them.  Thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  you, 
brave  and  worthy  soldier,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  deai-  to  you,  be  on 
your  guard,  and  do  not  lightly  impart  your  confidence.  Be  on  your 
guard,  for  you  have  nearly  fallen  the  victims  of  those  people.  They 
will  always  be  your  implacable  enemies.  And  you,  also,  poor  inter- 
esting girl ! "  added  the  Jesuit,  speaking  to  Mother  Bunch,  "  follow  my 
advice, —  fear  these  people ;  sleep,  as  the  proverb  says,  with  one  eye 
open." 

"  I,  sir ! "  said  the  workgirl.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  to  fear  V 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  Dear  me  !  Do  not  you  tenderly  love  thL^ 
young  lady,  your  protectress  ?  have  you  not  attempted  to  assist  her  F 
Are  you  not  the  adopted  sister  of  the  son  of  this  intrepid  soldier,  the 
brave  Agricola  ?  Alas,  poor  girl !  are  not  these  sufficient  claims  to  their 
hatred,  in  spite  of  your  obscurity  f  Nay,  my  dear  young  lady  !  do  not 
think  that  I  exaggerate.  Reflect !  only  reflect !  Think  what  I  have  just 
said  to  the  faithful  companion-in-arms  of  Marshal  Simon  with  regard  to 
his  imprisonment  at  Leipsic.  Think  what  happened  to  yourself,  when, 
against  all  law  and  reason,  you  were  brought  hither  Then  you  will  see 
that  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the 
secret  power  of  this  Company.  Be  always  on  your  guard,  and,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  do  not  fear  to  apply  to  me.  In  three  days  I  have  learned 
enough  by  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  their  manner  of  acting  to 
be  able  to  point  out  to  you  many  a  snare,  device,  and  danger,  and  to 
protect  you  from  them." 

"  In  any  such  case,  sir,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  ''  my 
interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would  point  to  you  as  my  best  counselor." 
According  to  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  who  some- 
times deny  their  own  existence  in  order  to  escape  from  an  adversary, 
and  sometimes  proclaim  with  audacity  the  living  power  of  their  organ- 
ization in  order  to  intimidate  the  feeble,  Rodin  had  laughed  in  the 
face  of  the  bailiff  of  Cardoville  when  the  latter  had  spoken  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jesuits ;  while  now,  at  this  moment,  picturing  their 
means  of  action,  he  endeavored,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  endeavor,  to 
impregnate  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  some  germs  of 
doubt,  which  were  gi^adually  to  develop  themselves  by  reflection,  and 
serve  hereafter  the  dark  projects  that  he  meditated. 
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Mother  Bunch  still  felt  considerable  alarm  with  regard  to  Rodin. 
Yet,  since  she  had  heard  the  fatal  powers  of  the  formidable  Order 
revealed  to  Adrienne,  the  young  seamstress,  far  from  suspecting  the 
Jesuit  of  having  the  audacity  to  speak  thus  of  a  society  of  which  he 
was  himself  a  meml)er,  felt  grateful  to  him  in  spite  of  herself  for  the 
important  advice  that  he  had  just  given  her  patroness.  The  side-glance 
which  she  now  cast  upon  him  (which  Rodin  also  detected,  for  he  watched 
the  young  girl  with  sustained  attention)  was  full  of  gratitude,  mingled 
with  surprise.  Guessing  the  nature  of  this  impression,  and  wishing 
entirely  to  remove  her  unfav^orable  opinion,  and  also  to  anticipate  a 
revelation  which  would  be  made  sooner  or  later,  the  Jesuit  appeared  to 
hav(*  forgotten  something  of  gi'eat  importance,  and  exclaimed,  striking 
his  forehead : 

''  What  was  I  thinking  of  ?  " 
Then,  speaking  to  Mother  Bunch,  he  added : 

"  Do  you  know  where  your  sister  is,  my  dear  girl  ? " 
Disconcerted  and  saddened  by  this  unexpected  question,  the  work- 
woman answered  with  a  blush,  for  she  remembered  her  last  interview 
with  the  brilliant  Bacchanal  Queen : 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  some  days,  sir." 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  she  is  not  very  comfortable,"  said  Rodin ;  ''  I 
promised  one  of  her  friends  to  send  her  some  little  assistance.  I  have 
applied  to  a  charitable  person,  and  that  is  what  I  received  for  her." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sealed  roll  of  coin,  which  he 
delivered  to  Mother  Bunch,  who  was  now  both  surprised  and  affected. 

"  You  have  a  sister  in  trouble,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it  ? "  said 
Adrienne  hastily.     "  This  is  not  right  of  you,  my  child ! " 

"  Do  not  blame  her,"  said  Rodin.  "  First  of  all,  she  did  not  know  that 
her  sister  was  in  distress,  and,  secondly,  she  could  not  ask  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  to  interest  yourself  about  her." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  looked  at  Rodin  with  astonishment, 
he  added,  again  speaking  to  the  hunchback  : 

"  Is  not  that  true,  my  dear  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  seamstress,  easting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing. 
Then  she  added,  hastily  and  anxiously : 

"  But  when  did  you  see  my  sister,  sii*  t  where  is  she  ?  how  did  she  fall 
into  distress  ? " 

''  All  that  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you,  my  dear  girl ;  but  go  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  green-grocer's  in  the  Rue  Clovis,  and  ask  to  speak 
to  your  sister  as  from  M.  Charlemagne  or  M.  Rodin,  which  you  please, 
for  I  am  equally  well  known  in  that  house  by  my  Christian  name  as  by 
my  surname,  and  then  you  will  learn  all  about  it.    Only  tell  your  sis- 
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ter  that,  if  she  behaves  well  and  keeps  to  her  good  resolutions,  there 
are  some  who  will  continue  to  look  after  her.** 

More  and  more  surprised,  Mother  Bunch  was  about  to  answer  Rodin, 
when  the  door  opened  and  M.  de  Gemande  entered.  The  countenance 
of  the  magistrate  was  grave  and  sad. 

*^  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  f  ^  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  with  me,"  answered  the  judge. 

"  Then,  where  are  they,  sir?  What  have  they  done  with  them  ?  The 
day  before  yesterday  they  were  in  the  convent ! "  cried  Dagobert,  over- 
whelmed by  this  complete  destruction  of  his  hopes. 

Hardly  had  the  soldier  pronounced  these  words,  when,  profiting  by 
the  impulse  which  gathered  all  the  actors  in  this  scene  about  the  magis- 
trate, Rodin  withdrew  discreetly  toward  the  door,  and  disappeared  with- 
out any  one  perceiving  his  absence. 

While  the  soldier,  thus  suddenly  thrown  back  to  the  depths  of  his 
despair,  looked  at  M.  de  Gernande,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  answer, 
Adrienne  said  to  the  magistrate : 

*'  But,  sir,  when  you  applied  at  the  convent,  what  explanation  did  the 
superior  give  on  the  subject  of  these  young  girls ! " 

"  The  lady-superior  refused  to  give  any  explanation,  mademoiselle. 
*  You  pretend,'  said  she, '  that  the  young  persons  of  whom  you  speak  are 
detained  here  against  their  will.  Since  the  law  gives  you  the  right 
of  entering  this  house,  make  your  search.'  ^But,  madame,  please  to 
answer  me  positively,'  said  I  to  the  superior ;  *  do  you  declare  that  you 
know  nothing  of  the  young  girls  whom  I  have  come  to  claim.*  '  I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  this  subject,  sir.  You  assert  that  you  are  authorized 
to  make  a  search ;  make  it.'  Not  being  able  to  get  any  other  explana- 
tion," continued  the  magistrate,  "I  searched  all  parts  of  the  convent,  and 
had  every  door  opened — but,  unfortunately,  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
these  young  ladies." 

"They  must  have  sent  them  elsewhere,"  cried  Dagobert;  "who 
knows? — perhaps,  ill.  They  will  kill  them — oh,  God!  they  will  kill 
them ! "  cried  he,  in  a  heart-rending  tone. 

"  After  such  a  refusal,  what  is  to  be  done  !  Pray,  sir,  give  us  your 
advice ;  you  are  our  providence,"  said  Adrienne,  tui'ning  to  speak  to 

Rodin,  who  she  fancied  was  behind  her.    "  What  is  your " 

Then,  perceiving  that  the  Jesuit  had  suddenly  disappeared,  she  said 
to  Mother  Bunch,  with  uneasiness : 

"  Where  is  M.  Rodin  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  gu'l,  looking  round  her ; 
"  he  is  no  longer  here." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Adrienne,  "to  disappear  so  abruptly!  " 
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^^  I  told  you  he  was  a  traitor  ! "  cried  Dagobert,  stamping  with  ra^n^ ; 
"  they  are  all  in  a  plot  together." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ;  "  do  not  think  that.  But 
the  absence  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted,  for,  under  these  difficult  (cir- 
cumstances, he  might  have  given  us  very  useful  information,  thanks  to 
the  position  he  occupied  at  M.  d'Aigrigny's." 

"  I  confess,  mademoiselle,  that  I  rather  reckoned  upon  it,"  said  M.  d(^ 
Gernande ;  "  and  I  returned  hither,  not  only  to  inform  you  of  the  fruit- 
less result  of  my  search,  but  also  to  seek  from  the  upright  and  honor- 
able man,  who  so  courageously  unveiled  these  orlious  machinations,  the 
aid  of  his  counsels  in  this  contingency." 

Strangely  enough,  for  the  last  few  moments  Dagobert  was  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  thought  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  magistrate,  however  important  to  him.  He  did  not  even  perceive 
the  departui-e  of  M.  de  Gernande,  who  retired  after  promising  Adrienne 
that  he  would  neglect  no  means  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  orphans. 

Uneasy  at  this  silence,  wishing  to  quit  the  house  immediately  and 
induce  Dagol)ert  to  accompany  her,  Adrienne,  after  exchanging  a  rapid 
glance  with  Mother  Bunch,  was  advancing  toward  the  soldier,  when 
hasty  steps  were  heard  from  without  the  chamber,  and  a  manly,  sono- 
rous voice  exclaiming  with  impatience,  "  Where  is  he  ;  where  is  he  f  " 
At  the  sound  of  this  voice  Dagobert  seemed  to  rouse  himself  with 
a  start,  made  a  sudden  bound,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  rushed  toward  the 
door,     It  opened. 

Marshal  Simon  appeared  on  the  threshold ! 


CHAPTER    IV 


PIEBBE    SIMON 


ARSHAL  PIERRE  SIMON,  Duke  de  Ligny,  was  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  buttoned 
up  to  the  throat,  with  a  red  ribbon  tied  to  the  top  button- 
hole. You  could  not  have  wished  to  see  a  more  frank, 
lonest,  and  chivalrous  cast  of  countenance  than  the  marshal's.  He  had 
a  broad  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  well-formed  chin,  and  a  complexion 
bronzed  by  exposui-e  to  the  Indian  sun.  His  hair,  cut  very  short,  was 
inclined  to  gray  about  the  temples ;  but  his  eyebrows  were  still  as  black 
as  his  large,  hanging  mustache.  His  walk  was  free  and  bold,  and  his 
decided  movements  showed  his  mihtary  impetuosity  A  man  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  war  and  action,  the  frank  cordiality  of  his  address 
invited  friendliness  and  sympathy.  As  enlightened  as  he  was  intrepid, 
as  generous  as  he  was  sincere,  his  manly,  plebeian  pride  was  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  his  character.  As  others  are  proud  of  their  high 
birth,  so  was  he  of  his  obscure  origin,  because  it  was  ennobled  by  the 
fine  qualities  of  his  father,  the  rigid  republican,  the  intelligent  and 
laborious  artisan,  who  for  the  space  of  forty  years  had  been  the  example 
and  the  glory  of  his  fellow-workmen.  In  accepting  with  gratitude  the 
aristocratic  title  which  the  emperor  had  bestowed  upon  him,  Pierre 
Simon  acted  with  that  delicacy  which  receives  from  a  friendly  hand 
a  perfectly  useless  gift,  and  estimates  it  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  giver.  The  religious  veneration  of  Pien-e  Simon  for  the  emperor 
had  never  been  blind ;  in  proportion  as  his  devotion  and  love  for  his 
idol  were  instructive  and  necessary,  his  admiration  was  serious  and 
founded  upon  reason.  Far  from  resembling  those  swashbucklers  who 
love  fighting  for  its  own  sake,  Marshal  Simon  not  only  admired  his 
hero  as  the  greatest  captain  in  the  world,  but  he  admired  him,  above 
all,  because  he  knew  that  the  emperor  had  only  accepted  war  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  1  >eing  able  to  dictate  universal  peace ;  for  if  peace 
obtained  by  glory  and  strength  is  great,  fruitful,  and  magnificent, 
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peac(3  yield(Ml  l)y  wisikiM'ss  and  (•(►w.irdicc  is  storilo,  disiistnuis,  aiid  dis- 
honorin.ir.  Tlio  son  of  a  workman,  Pirrro  Simon  still  furth^n*  admired 
th(^  om])(Tor  Ijocausr*  that  impci'ial  parveiiu  had  always  known  how  to 


mako  that  popular  heart  heat  no1)ly,  and  remembering  the  people,  from 
tlio  iiiass(\s  of  wliom  lie  first  arose,  had  invited  them  fraternally  to  share 
in  r(\i;al  and  aristocratic  pomp. 
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When  Marshal  Simon  entered  the  room  his  countenance  was  much 
agitated.  At  sight  of  Dagobert  a  flash  of  joy  illumined  his  features ; 
he  rushed  toward  the  soldier,  extending  his  arms,  and  exclaimed : 

^'  My  friend !  my  old  friend  !  ^ 
Dagobert  answered  this  affectionate  salute  with  silent  emotion. 
Tlien  the  marshal,  disengaging  himself  from  his  arms,  and  fixing 
his  moist  eyes  upon  him,  said  to  him  in  so  agitated  a  voice  that  his  lips 
trembled : 

"  Well,  didst  arrive  in  time  for  the  13th  of  February ! " 

''  Yes,  general ;  but  everything  is  postponed  for  four  months.^ 

''  And  my  wife  ? — my  child  ?  " 
At  this  question  Dagobert  shuddered,  hung  down  his  head,  and  was 
silent. 

''  They  are  not,  then,  here  ? "  asked  Simon,  with  more  surprise  than 
uneasiness.  "  They  told  me  they  were  not  at  your  house,  but  that  I 
should  find  you  here — and  I  came  immediately.  Are  they  not  with 
you  f " 

''  General,"  said  Dagobert,  becoming  deadly  pale ;  "  general ^ 

Drying  the  drops  of  cold  sweat  that  stood  upon  his  forehead,  he 
was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  for  his  voice  was  checked  in  his 
parched  throat. 

"  You  frighten  me  !  "  exclaimed  Pierre  Simon,  becoming  pale  as  the 
soldier,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm. 

At  this,  Adiienne  advanced  with  a  countenance  full  of  giief  and 
sympathy ;  seeing  the  cruel  embarrassment  of  Dagobert,  she  wished  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  she  said  to  Pierre  Simon,  in  a  mild  but  agi- 
tated voice : 

''  Marshal,  I  am  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\ille — a  relation  of  your  dear 
children." 

Pierre  Simon  turned  round  suddenly,  as  much  struck  with  the  daz- 
zling beauty  of  Adrienne  as  with  the  words  she  had  just  pronounced. 
He  stammered  out  in  his  surprise  : 

''  You,  mademoiselle — a  relation — of  nn/  children  /" 
He  laid  a  stress  on  the  last  words  and  looked  at  Dagobert  in  a  kind 
of  stupor. 

'^Yes,  marshal,  your  rhildren^^^  hastily  replied  Adrienne;  "and  the 
love  of  those  charming  twin-sisters " 

"  Twin-sisters ! "  cried  Pierre  Simon,  interrupting  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  an  outburst  of  joy  impossible  to  describe.  "  Two  daugh- 
ters instead  of  one !  Oh,  what  happiness  for  their  mother !  Pardon 
me,  mademoiselle,  for  being  so  impolite,"  he  continued ;  ''  and  so  little 
grateful  for  what  you  tell  me.   But  you  will  understand  it ;  I  have  been 
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seventeen  years  without  seeing  my  wife ;  I  come,  and  I  find  three  loved 
beings  instead  of  two.  Thanks,  mademoiselle  ;  would  I  could  express 
all  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  !  You  are  our  relation ;  this  is  no  doul)t 
your  house ;  my  wife  and  children  are  with  you.  Is  it  so  ?  You  think 
that  my  sudden  appearance  might  be  prejudicial  to  them  I  I  will  wait ; 
but,  mademoiselle,  you,  that  I  am  certain  are  good  as  fair, — pity  my 

impatience, — will  make  haste  to  prepare  them  to  receive  me " 

More  and  more  agitated,  Dagobert  avoided  the  marshal's  gaze,  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

Adrienne  cast  down  her  eyes  without  answering.    Her  heart  sunk 
within  her  at  thought  of  dealing  the  terrible  blow  to  Marshal  Simon. 

The  latter,  astonished  at  this  silenee,  looking  at  Adrienne,  then  at 
the  soldier,  became  first  uneasy  and  at  last  alarmed. 

"  Dagobert ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  something  is  concealed  from  me  !  " 

"  General !  "  stammered  the  soldier,  ''  I  assure  you — I — I " 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Pierre  Simon,  "  I  conjure  you,  in  pity,  speak 
to  me  frankly !  my  anxiety  is  horrible.  My  first  fears  return  upon  me. 
What  is  it  ?  Are  my  wife  and  daughters  ill  ?  Are  they  in  danger  ?  Oh, 
speak  !  speak  ! " 

"  Your  daughters,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne,  "  have  been  rather  unwell 
since  their  long  journey ;  but  they  are  in  no  danger." 
"  Oh,  Heaven  !  it  is  my  wife  !  " 

"  Have  courage,  sir  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  sadly.  "  Alas ! 
you  must  seek  consolation  in  the  affection  of  the  two  angels  that  remain 
to  you." 

"  General ! "  said  Dagobert,  in  a  firm,  grave  tone,  "  I  returned  from 
Siberia — alone  with  yom*  two  daughters." 

"And  their  mother!  their  mother!"  cried  Simon,  in  a  voice  of 
despair. 

"  I  set  out  with  the  two  orphans  the  day  after  her  death,"  said  the 
soldier. 

"  Dead  ? "  exclaimed  Pierre  Simon,  overwhelmed  by  the  stroke ; 
"dead?" 

A  mournful  silence  was  the  only  answer. 

The  marshal  staggered  beneath  this  unexpected  shock,  leaned  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  for  support,  and  then,  sinking  into  the  seat,  con- 
cealed his  face  with  his  hands.  For  some  minutes  nothing  was  heard 
but  stifled  sobs,  for  not  only  had  Pierre  Simon  idolized  his  wife,  but,  by 
one  of  those  singular  compromises  that  a  man  long  cruelly  tried  some- 
times makes  with  destiny,  Pierre  Simon,  with  the  fatalism  of  loving 
souls,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  reckon  upon  happiness  after  so  many 
years  of  suffering,  and  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  should 
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find  his  wife  and  child  —  a  double  consolation  reserved  to  him  aft^r 
going  through  so  much.  Veiy  different  from  certain  people  whom  the 
habit  of  misfortune  renders  less  exacting,  Simon  had  reckoned  upon 
happiness  as  comi)lete  as  had  been  his  misery.  His  wife  and  child  were 
the  sole,  indispensable  conditions  of  this  felicity,  and,  had  the  mother 
survived  her  daughters,  she  would  have  no  more  replaced  them  in  his 
0}  es  than  they  did  her.  Weakness  or  avarice  of  the  heart,  so  it  was ;  we 
insist  upon  this  singularity,  because  the  consequences  of  these  incessant 
and  painful  regrets  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  future  life  of 
Marshal  Simon.  Adrienne  and  Dagobert  had  respected  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  of  this  unfortunate  man.  When  he  had  given  a  free  course 
to  his  tears,  he  raised  his  manly  countenance,  now  of  marble  paleness, 
drew  his  hand  across  his  blood-shot  eyes,  rose,  and  said  to  Adrienne : 

''  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle ;  I  eould  not  conquer  my  first  emotion. 
Permit  me  to  retire.  I  have  cruel  details  to  ask  of  the  worthy  friend 
who  only  quitted  my  wife  at  the  last  moment.  Have  the  kindness  to  let 

me  see  my  children — my  poor  orphans  ! " 

And  the  marshal's  voice  again  broke. 

*' Marshal,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  "just  now  we  were 
expecting  your  dear  children;  unfortunately,  we  have  been  deceived 
in  our  hopes.'' 

Pierre  Simon  first  looked  at  Adrienne  without  answering,  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  or  understood. 

''  But  console  yourself,"  resumed  the  young  girl ;  ''  we  have  yet  no 
reason  to  despair." 

"  To  despair  f  "  repeated  the  marshal  mechanieally,  looking  l)y  turns 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Dagobert ;  "  to  despair  ?  —  of  what^ 
in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  Of  seeing  your  children,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  the  presence 
of  their  father  will  facilitate  the  search." 

"  The  search ! "  cried  Pierre  Simon.  "  Then  my  daughters  are  not 
here  I " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  at  length ;  ''  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
affectionate  care  of  the  excellent  man  who  brought  them  from  Russia, 
to  be  removed  to  a  convent." 

"  Wretch ! "  cried  Pierre  Simon,  advancing  toward  Dagobert,  with  a 
menacing  and  terrible  aspect ;  ''  you  shall  answer  to  me  for  all ! " 

''  Oh,  sir,  do  not  blame  him ! "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

''  General,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  resignation,  "  I  merit 
your  anger.  It  is  my  fault.  Forced  to  absent  myself  from  Paris,  I 
intrusted  the  children  to  my  wife ;  her  confessor  turned  her  head,  and 
persuaded  her  that  your  daughters  would  be  better  in  a  convent  than 
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at  our  house.  She  beli(*ved  him  and  let  them  be  conveyed  there.  Now 
they  say  at  the  convent  that  tliey  do  not  know  where  they  ar<^  This 
is  the  truth ;  do  what  you  will  with  me ;  I  have  only  to  silently  endure," 

"  This  is  infamous !  "  cried  Pierre  Simon,  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a 
gesture  of  despairing  indignation.  "  In  whom  can  a  man  confide  if  he 
has  deceived  me !     Oh,  my  God  ! " 

*'  Stay,  marshal !  do  not  blame  him,"  repeated  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville ;  "  do  not  think  so  !  He  has  risked  life  and  honor  to  rescue  your 
children  from  the  convent.  He  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  failed  in 
this  attempt.  Just  now,  a  magistrate — despite  his  character  and 
authority  —  was  not  more  successful.  His  firmness  toward  the  supe- 
rior, his  minute  search  of  the  convent,  were  all  in  vain.  Up  to  this  time 
it  has  been  impossible  to  find  these  unfortunate  children." 

''  But  Where's  this  convent ! "  cried  Marshal  Simon,  raising  his  head, 
his  face  all  pale  and  agitated  with  grief  and  rage.  "  Where  is  it  ?  Do 
these  vermin  know  what  a  fatln^r  is,  deprived  of  his  children  ? " 

At  the  moment  when  Marshal  Simon,  turning  toward  Dagobert, 
pronounced  these  words,  Rodin,  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the  hand, 
appeared  at  the  open  door  of  the  chamber.  On  hearing  the  marshal's 
exclamation,  he  started  with  surprise,  and  a  flash  of  diabolical  joy  lit 
up  his  grim  countenance ;  for  he  had  not  expected  to  meet  Pierre 
Simon  so  opportunely. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  presence  of 
Rodin.     She  exclaimed,  as  she  hastened  toward  him  : 

"  Oh  !  I  was  not  deceived.     He  is  still  our  providence." 

"  My  poor  children  !  "  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  young  girls,  as 
he  pointed  to  Pierre  Simon,  "  this  is  your  father  !  " 

"  Sir ! "  cried  Adrienne,  following  close  upon  Rose  and  Blanche. 
"  Your  children  are  here  ! " 

As  Simon  turned  round  abruptly,  his  two  daughters  threw  them- 
selves into  his  arms.  Here  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs  and 
kisses  and  exclamations  of  joy 

^'  Come  forward  at  least,  and  enjoy  the  good  you  have  done  ! "  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  drying  her  eyes,  and  turning  toward  Rodin, 
who,  leaning  against  the  door,  seemed  to  contemplate  this  scene  with 
deep  emotion. 

Dagobert,  at  sight  of  Rodin  bringing  back  the  children,  was  at  first 
struck  with  stupor  and  unable  to  move  a  step ;  but,  hearing  the  words 
of  Adrienne,  and  yielding  to  a  burst  of  almost  insane  gratitude,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Jesuit,  joined  his  hands  together,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice : 

'*  You  have  saved  me,  by  bringing  back  these  children." 
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''  Oh,  bless  you,  sir ! "  said  Mothor  Bunch,  yieMing  to  the  general 
current. 

"  My  good  friends,  this  is  too  mucli,"  said  Rodin,  as  if  his  emotions 
were  beyond  his  strength ;  "  this  is  really  too  much  for  rae.  Excuse 
me  to  the  marshal,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  repaid  by  the  sight  of  his 
happiness/' 

''  Pray,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  "  let  the  marshal  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  know  you." 

"•  Oh,  remain !  you  that  have  saved  us  all ! "  cried  Dagobert,  trying  to 
stop  Rodin. 

''  Providence,  you  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  the  good  that  is  done,  but  the  good  that  remains  to  do,"  said 
Rodin,  with  an  accent  of  playful  kindness.  ''Must  I  not  think  of 
Prince  Djalma  ?  My  task  is  not  finished,  and  moments  are  precious. 
Come,"  he  added,  disengaging  himself  gently  from  Dagobert's  hold, 
"  come  —  the  day  has  been  as  good  a  one  as  I  had  hoped.  The  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  is  unmasked;  you  are  free,  my  dear  young  lady;  you  have 
recovered  your  cross,  my  brave  soldier ;  Mother  Bunch  is  sm-e  of  a 
protectress ;  the  marshal  has  found  his  children.  I  have  my  share  in 
all  these  joys;  it  is  a  full  share  —  my  heart  is  satisfied.  Adieu,  my 
friends,  till  we  meet  again." 

So  saying,  Rodin  waved  his  hand  affectionately  to  Adrienne,  Dago- 
bert, and  the  hunchback  and  withdrew,  waving  his  hand  with  a  look 
of  ddight  on  Marshal  Simon,  who,  seated  between  his  daughters,  held 
them  in  his  arms,  and  covered  them  with  tears  and  kisses,  remaining 
quite  indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

An  hour  after  this  scene  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\dlle  and  the  seam- 
stress, Marshal  Simon,  his  two  daughters,  and  Dagobert,  quitted  Dr. 
Baleinier's  asylum. 

In  terminating  this  episode,  a  few  words  by  way  of  moral,  with 
regard  to  lunatic  asylums  and  convents,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  We 
have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  lunatic  asylums  appear  to  us  insufficient.  Facts  that  have 
recently  transpired  before  the  courts,  and  other  facts  that  have  been 
privately  communicated  to  us,  evidently  prove  this  insufficiency  Doubt- 
less magistrates  have  full  power  to  visit  lunatic  asylums.  They  are 
even  required  to  make  such  visits.  But  we  know,  from  the  best  author- 
ity, that  the  numerous  and  pressing  occupations  of  magistrates,  whose 
number  is  often  out  of  proportion  with  the  labor  imposed  upon  them, 
render  these  inspections  so  rare  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  illusory  It 
appears  therefore  to  us  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  institute  a  system 
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of  inspections,  at  least  twice  a  month,  specially  designed  for  lunatic 
asylums,  and  intrusted  to  a  physician  and  a  magistrate,  so  that  every 
complaint  may  be  submitted  to  a  double  examination.  Doubtless  the 
law  is  suflScient  when  its  ministers  are  fully  informed ;  but  how  many 
formalities,  how  many  difficulties,  must  be  gone  through,  before  they 
can  be  so,  particularly  when  the  unfortunate  creature  who  needs  their 
assistance,  already  suspected,  isolated,  and  imprisoned,  has  no  friend  to 
come  forward  in  defense  and  demand  in  his  or  her  name  the  protection 
of  the  authorities !  Is  it  not  imperative,  therefore,  on  the  civil  power 
to  meet  these  necessities  by  a  periodical  and  well-organized  system  of 
ins})eetion  ? 

What  we  here  say  of  lunatic  asylums  will  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  convents  for  women,  seminaries,  and  houses  inhabited  by  relig- 
ious bodies.  Recent  and  notorious  facts,  with  which  all  France  has 
rung,  have  unfortunately  proved  that  violence,  forcible  detention,  bar- 
barous usage,  abduction  of  minors,  and  illegal  imprisonment,  accom- 
panied by  tortm-e,  are  occurrences  which,  if  not  frequent,  are  at  least 
possible  in  religious  houses.  It  required  singular  accidents,  auda- 
cious and  cynical  brutalities,  to  bring  these  detestable  actions  to  public 
knowledge.  How  many  other  victims  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are, 
entombed  in  those  large,  silent  mansions,  where  no  profane  look  may 
penetrate,  and  which  through  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  escape  the 
superintendence  of  the  civil  power.  Is  it  not  deplorable  that  these 
dwellings  should  not  also  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection  by  visi- 
tors— consisting,  if  it  be  desired,  of  a  priest,  a  magistrate,  and  some 
delegate  of  the  municipal  authorities  I 

If  nothing  takes  place  but  what  is  legal,  humane,  and  charitable  in 
these  establishments,  which  have  all  the  character  and  incur  all  the 
responsibility  of  public  institutions,  why  this  resistance,  this  furious 
indignation  of  the  church  party  when  any  mention  is  made  of  touching 
what  they  call  their  privileges  I 

There  is  something  higher  than  the  constitutions  devised  at  Rome, — 
we  mean  the  law  of  France — the  common  law — which  grants  to  all  pro- 
tection, but  which  in  return  exacts  from  all  respect  and  obedience. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE    EAST    INDIAN    IN    PARIS 


'F^W^l  HEEE  days  had  passed  since  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville  had 
1^1^^  left  Dr.  Baleinier's.  The  following  scene  took  place  in  a  lit- 
»v(ll^«  tie  dwelling  in  the  Rue  Blanche,  to  which  Djalma  had  been 
J^MiS  J]  conducted  in  the  name  of  his  unknown  protector. 

Fancy  to  yourself  a  pretty,  circular  apartment,  hung  with  Indian 
drapery,  with  purple  figures  on  a  gray  ground,  just  relieved  by  a  few 
threads  of  gold.  The  ceiling,  toward  the  center,  is  concealed  by  similar 
hangings  tied  together  by  a  thick  silken  cord ;  the  two  ends  of  this 
cord,  unequal  in  length,  terminated,  instead  of  tassels,  in  two  tiny 
Indian  lamps  of  gold  filigree-work,  marvelously  finished.  By  one  of 
those  ingenious  combinations  so  common  in  barbarous  countries,  these 
lamps  served  also  to  burn  perfumes.  Plates  of  blue  crystal,  let  in  between 
the  openings  of  the  arabesques  and  illumined  by  the  interior  light, 
shone  with  so  limpid  an  azure  that  the  golden  lamps  seemed  starred 
with  transparent  sapphires.  Light  clouds  of  whitish  vapor  rose  inces- 
santly from  these  lamps,  and  spread  all  around  their  balmy  odor. 
Daylight  was  only  admitted  to  this  room  (it  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon)  through  a  little  greenhouse  on  the  other  side  of  a  door 
of  plate  glass,  made  to  slide  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  by  means  of 
a  groove.  A  Chinese  shade  was  arranged  so  as  to  hide  or  replace  this 
glass  at  pleasure. 

Some  dwarf  palm-trees,  plantains,  and  other  Indian  productions, 
with  thick  leaves  of  a  metallic  green,  arranged  in  clusters  in  this  con- 
servatory, formed,  as  it  were,  the  background  to  two  large  variegated 
bushes  of  exotic  flowers,  which  were  separated  by  a  narrow  path,  paved 
with  yellow  and  blue  Japanese  tiles,  running  to  the  foot  of  the  glass. 
The  daylight,  already  much  dimmed  by  the  leaves  through  which  it 
passed,  took  a  hue  of  singular  mildness  as  it  mingled  with  the  azure 
luster  of  the  perfumed  lamps  and  the  crimson  brightness  of  the  fire  in 
the  tall  chimney  of  oriental  porphyry. 
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In  tli('  soini-ol)spnrity  of  this  a])artmo]it,  improffiiatfMl  with  su^rt 
odors  and  tli(^  aruinatic  vai>or  of  Persian  tol^acco,  a  man  witli  la-own, 
hanpn^^  locks,  dr^'ssed  in  a  lonir  rol>o  of  dark  .i,n-(M'n,  faston(Ml  round  lln- 


waist  l)y  a  parti-eolored  sash,  was  kneeling  upon  a  magnificent  Turkey 
(•ar])et,  carefully  feeding  the  golden  ]>owl  of  a  hookah  ;  the  long,  flexible 
tube  of  this  pipe,  after  rolling  its  folds  upon  the  earpet.  like  a  scarlet 
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serpent  with  silver  scales,  rested  between  the  slender  fingers  of  Djalma, 
who  was  reclining  negligently  on  a  divan. 

The  young  prince  was  bareheaded ;  his  jet-black  hair,  parted  on  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  streamed  waving  about  his  face  and  neck  of 
antique  beauty,  their  warm,  transparent  colors  resembling  amber  or  topaz. 
Leaning  his  elbow  on  a  cushion,  he  supported  his  chin  with  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand.  The  flowing  sleeve  of  his  robe,  falling  back  from  his 
arm,  which  was  round  as  that  of  a  woman,  revealed  mysterious  signs  for- 
merly tattooed  there  in  India  by  a  Strangler's  needle.  The  son  of  Kadja- 
sing  held  in  his  left  hand  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  his  pipe.  His  robe 
of  magnificent  cashmere,  with  a  border  of  a  thousand  hues,  reaching  to 
his  knee,  was  fastened  about  his  slim  and  well-formed  figure  by  the  large 
folds  of  an  orange-colored  shawl.  This  robe  was  half  withdrawn  from  one 
of  the  elegant  legs  of  this  Asiatic  Antinoiis,  clad  in  a  kind  of  very  close- 
fitting  gaiter  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  termina- 
ting in  a  small  white  morocco  slipper  with  a  scarlet  heel.  At  once 
mild  and  manly,  the  countenance  of  Djalma  was  expressive  of  that 
melancholy  and  contemplative  calmness  habitual  to  the  Indian  and  the 
Arab,  who  possess  the  happy  privilege  of  uniting,  by  a  rare  combi- 
nation, the  meditative  indolence  of  the  dreamer  with  the  fiery  energy  of 
the  man  of  action,  now  delicate,  nervous,  impressionable  as  women, 
now  determined,  ferocious,  and  sanguinary  as  bandits.  And  this  semi- 
feminine  comparison,  applicable  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  Arab  and 
the  Indian,  so  long  as  they  are  not  carried  away  by  the  ardor  of  battle 
and  the  excitement  of  carnage,  is  almost  equally  applicable  to  their  physi- 
cal constitution;  for  if,  like  women  of  good  blood,  they  have  small 
extremities,  slender  limbs,  fine  and  supple  forms,  this  delicate  and  often 
charming  exterior  always  covers  muscles  of  steel,  full  of  an  elasticity, 
and  vigor  truly  masculine. 

Dj  alma's  oblong  eyes,  like  black  diamonds  set  in  bluish  mother-of- 
pearl,  wandered  mechanically  from  the  exotic  flowers  to  the  ceiling; 
from  time  to  time  he  raised  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  the  hookah  to  his 
lips ;  then,  after  a  slow  respiration,  half  opening  his  rosy  lips,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  shining  enamel  of  his  teeth,  he  sent  forth  a  little 
spiral  line  of  smoke,  freshly  scented  by  the  rose-water  through  which 
it  had  passed. 

"  Shall  I  put  more  tobacco  in  the  hookah  ? ''  said  the  kneeling  figure, 
turning  toward  Djalma,  and  revealing  the  marked  and  sinister  features 
of  Faringhea  the  Strangler. 

The  young  prince  remained  dumb,  either  that,  from  an  oriental  con- 
tempt for  certain  races,  he  disdained  to  answer  the  half-caste,  or  that, 
absorbed  in  his  reverie,  he  did  not  even  hear  him. 
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The  Strangler  became  again  silent;  crouching  cross-legged  upon  the 
carpet,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  chin  upon  liis 
hands,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Djalma,  and  seemed  to  await  the  reply 
or  the  orders  of  him  whose  sire  had  been  surnamed  the  Father  of  the 
Generous. 

How  had  Faringhea,  the  sanguinary  worshiper  of  Bowanee,  the 
Divinity  of  Murder,  been  brought  to  seek  or  to  accept  such  humble 
functions  ?  How  came  this  man,  possessed  of  no  vulgar  talents,  whose 
passionate  eloquence  and  ferocious  energy  had  recruited  many  assassins 
for  the  service  of  the  Good  Work,  to  resign  himself  to  so  base  a  condi- 
tion t  Why,  too,  had  this  man  who,  profiting  by  the  young  prince's 
blindness  with  regard  to  himself,  might  have  so  easily  sacrificed  him  as 
an  offering  to  Bowanee — why  had  he  spared  the  life  of  Kadja-sing's 
son  t  Why,  in  fine,  did  he  expose  himself  to  such  frequent  encounters 
with  Rodin,  whom  he  had  only  known  under  the  most  unfavorable 
auspices  ? 

The  sequel  of  this  story  will  answer  all  these  questions.  We  can 
only  say  at  present  that,  after  a  long  interview  with  Rodin  two  nights 
before,  the  Strangler  had  quitted  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  cautious 
bearing. 

After  having  remained  silent  for  some  time,  Djalma,  following  with 
his  eye  the  cloud  of  whitish  smoke  that  he  had  just  sent  forth  into 
space,  addressed  Faringhea,  without  looking  at  him,  and  said  to  him  in 
the  language,  as  hyperbolical  as  concise,  of  Orientals : 

"  Time  passes.  The  old  man  with  the  good  heart  does  not  come.  But 
he  will  come.     His  word  is  his  word." 

**  His  word  is  his  word,  my  lord,"  repeated  Faringhea,  in  an  afl&rma- 
tive  tone.  "  When  he  came  to  fetch  you  three  days  ago,  from  the  house 
whither  those  wretches,  in  furtherance  of  their  wicked  designs,  had 
conveyed  you  in  a  deep  sleep, — after  throwing  me,  your  watchful  and 
devoted  servant,  into  a  similar  state, — he  said  to  you  :  '  The  unknown 
friend  who  sent  for  you  to  Cardoville  Castle  bids  me  come  to  you, 
prince.  Have  confidence  and  follow  me.  A  worthy  abode  is  prepared 
for  you.'  And  again  he  said  to  you,  my  lord :  '  Consent  not  to  leave 
the  house  until  my  return.  Your  interest  requires  it.  In  three  days 
you  will  see  me  again,  and  then  be  restored  to  perfect  freedom.'  You 
consented  to  those  terms,  my  lord,  and  for  three  days  you  have  not  left 
the  house." 

"  And  I  wait  for  the  old  man  with  impatience,"  said  Djalma,  "  for 
this  solitude  is  heavy  with  me.    There  must  be  so  many  things  to 

admire  in  Paris.    Above  all " 

Djalma  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  relapsed  into  a  reverie. 
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After  some  moments'  silence,  the  son  of  Kadja-sing  said  suddenly  to 
Faiinghea,  in  the  tone  of  an  impatient  yet  indolent  sultan : 

"  Speak  to  me  !  ^ 

''  Of  what  shall  I  speak,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Of  what  you  will,"  said  Djalma,  with  careless  contempt,  as  he  fixed 
on  the  ceiling  his  eyes,  half  veiled  with  languor.  "  One  thought  pur- 
sues me ;  I  wish  to  be  diverted  from  it.    Speak  to  me." 

Faringhea  threw  a  piercing  glance  on  the  countenance  of  the  young 
Indian,  and  saw  that  his  cheeks  were  colored  with  a  slight  blush. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  half-caste,  '*  I  can  guess  your  thought." 
Djalma  shook  his  head,  without  looking  at  the  Strangler.    The  lat- 
ter resumed : 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  women  of  Paris,  my  lord." 

"  Be  silent,  slave ! "  said  Djalma,  turning  abruptly  on  the  sofa  as  if 

some  painful  wound  had  been  touched  to  the  quick.    Faringhea  obeyed. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  moments,  Djalma  broke  forth  again  with 

impatience,  throwing  aside  the  tube  of  the  hookah,  and  veiling  both 

eyes  with  his  hands : 

''  Your  words  are  better  than  silence.  Cursed  be  my  thoughts  and 
the  spirit  which  calls  up  these  phantoms  ! " 

"  Why  should  you  fly  these  thoughts,  my  lord  ?  You  are  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  hitherto  all  your  youth  has  been  spent  in  war  and 
captivity.  Up  to  this  time  you  have  remained  as  chaste  as  Gabriel, 
that  young  Christian  priest  who  accompanied  us  on  our  voyage." 

Though  Faringhea  did  not  at  all  depart  from  his  respectful  defer- 
ence for  the  prince,  the  latter  felt  that  there  was  something  of  irony  in 
the  tone  of  the  half-caste  as  he  pronounced  the  word  "  chaste." 
Djahna  said  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  severity : 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  for  a  barbarian,  as  they  call  us,  with  these  civ- 
ilized people ;  therefore  I  glory  in  my  chastity  " 

"  I  do  not  understand,  my  lord." 

"  I  may  perhaps  love  some  woman,  pure  as  was  my  mother  when  she 
married  my  father ;  and  to  ask  for  purity  from  a  woman,  a  man  must 
be  chaste  as  she." 

At  this,  Faringhea  could  not  refrain  from  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  slave  ? "  said  the  young  prince  imperiously. 

"  Among  civilized  people,  as  you  call  them,  my  lord,  the  man  who 
married  in  the  flower  of  his  innocence  would  be  mortally  wounded  with 
ridicule." 

''  It  is  false,  slave !  He  would  only  be  ridiculous  if  he  married  one 
that  was  not  pure  as  himself." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  he  would  not  only  l)e  wounded,  he  would  be  killed 
outright,  for  he  would  be  doubly  and  unmercifully  laughed  at." 
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*^  It  is  false !  it  is  false !    Where  did  you  learn  all  this  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  Parisian  women  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  my  lord.  Moreover,  I  learned  a  good  deal  during  our  voyage ;  I 
talked  with  a  young  officer,  while  you  conversed  with  the  young  priest.'' 

*'  So,  like  the  sultans  of  our  harems,  civilized  men  require  of  women 
the  innocence  tliey  have  themselves  lost." 

"  They  require  it  the  more,  the  less  they  have  of  it,  my  lord." 

"  To  require  without  any  return  is  to  act  as  a  master  to  his  slave ;  by 
what  right  ? " 

"  By  the  right  of  the  strongest— as  it  is  among  us,  my  lord." 

"  And  what  do  the  women  do  ? " 

"  They  prevent  the  men  from  being  too  ridiculous,  when  they  maiTy, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

''  But  they  kill  a  woman  that  is  false  ? "  said  Djalma,  raising  himseK 
abruptly  and  fixing  upon  Faringhea  a  savage  look  that  sparkled  with 
lurid  fire. 

''  They  kill  her,  my  lord,  as  with  us— when  they  find  her  out." 

*'  Despots  like  ourselves !  Why,  then,  do  these  civilized  men  not  shut 
up  their  women,  to  force  them  to  a  fidelity  which  they  do  not  practice  f " 

''  Because  their  civilization  is  barbarous  and  their  barbarism  civilized, 
my  lord." 

"  All  this  is  sad  enough,  if  true,"  observed  Djalma,  with  a  pensive  air, 
adding,  with  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  employing,  as  usual,  the  mystic 
and  figurative  language  familiar  to  the  people  of  his  country :  "  Yes, 
your  talk  afflicts  me,  slave — for  two  drops  of  dew  blending  in  the  cup 
of  a  flower  are  as  hearts  that  mingle  in  a  pure  and  virgin  love;  and 
two  rays  of  light  united  in  one  inextinguishable  flame  are  as  the  burn- 
ing and  eternal  joys  of  lovers  joined  in  wedlock." 

Djalma  spoke  of  the  pure  enjoyments  of  the  soul  with  inexpressible 
grace,  yet  it  was  when  he  painted  less  ideal  happiness  that  his  eyes 
shone  like  stars ;  he  shuddered  slightly,  his  nostrils  swelled,  the  pale 
gold  of  his  complexion  became  vermilion,  and  the  young  prince  sank 
into  a  deep  reverie. 

Faringhea,  having  remarked  this  emotion,  thus  spoke : 

"  If,  hke  the  proud  and  brilliant  kingbird  of  our  woods,  you  prefer 
numerous  and  varied  pleasures  to  solitary  and  monotonous  amours  — 
handsome,  young,  rich  as  you  are,  my  lord,  were  you  to  seek  out  the 
seductive  Parisians,  voluptuous  phantoms  of  your  nights,  charming 
tormentors  of  your  dreams,  were  you  to  cast  upon  them  looks  bold  as  a 
challenge,  supplicating  as  prayers,  ardent  as  desires,  do  you  not  think 
that  many  a  half -veiled  eye  would  borrow  fire  from  your  glance  I  Then 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  monotonous  delights  of  a  single  love,  the 
heavy  chain  of  our  life ;  no,  it  would  be  the  thousand  pleasures  of  the 
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harem — a  harem  peopled  with  free  and  proud  bc^auties  whom  happy- 
love  would  make  your  slaves.  So  long  constrained,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  excess  to  you.  Believe  me,  it  would  then  be  you,  the  ardent^ 
the  magnificent  son  of  our  country,  that  would  become  the  love  and 
pride  of  these  women,  the  most  seductive  in  the  world,  who  would  soon 
have  for  you  no  lo6ks  but  those  of  languor  and  passion.'' 

Djalma  had  listened  to  Faringhea  with  silent  eageniess.  The 
expression  of  his  features  had  completely  changed;  it  was  no  longer 
the  melancholy  and  dreaming  youth  invoking  the  sacred  remembrance 
of  his  mother,  and  finding  only  in  the  dew  of  heaven,  in  the  calyx  of 
flowers,  images  sufficiently  pure  to  paint  the  chastity  of  the  love  he 
dreamed  of;  it  was  no  longer  even  the  young  man,  blushing  with  a 
modest  ardor  at  the  thought  of  the  permitted  joys  of  a  legitimate  union. 
No !  the  incitements  of  Faringhea  had  kindled  a  subterraneous  fire  j 
the  inflamed  countenance  of  Djalma,  his  eyes  now  sparkling  and  now 
veiled,  his  manly  and  sonorous  respiration,  announced  the  heat  of  his 
blood,  the  boiling  up  of  the  passions,  only  the  more  energetic  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  restrained. 

So,  springing  suddenly  from  the  divan,  supple,  vigorous,  and  light 
as  a  young  tiger,  Djalma  clutched  Faringhea  by  the  throat,  exclaiming: 

*'  Thy  words  are  burning  poison  !  " 

**  My  lord,"  said  Faringhea,  without  opposing  the  least  resistance, 
"  your  slave  is  your  slave." 

This  submission  disarmed  the  prince. 

"  My  life  belongs  to  you,"  repeated  the  half-caste. 

"  I  belong  to  you,  slave ! "  cried  Djalma,  repulsing  him.  ''  Just  now 
I  hung  upon  your  lips,  devouring  your  dangerous  lies." 

"  Lies,  my  lord  ?  Only  appear  before  these  women,  and  their  looks 
will  confirm  my  words." 

"  These  women  love  me  !  me^  who  have  only  lived  in  war  and  in  the 
woods  ? " 

''  The  thought  that  you,  so  young,  have  already  waged  bloody  war  on 
men  and  tigers  will  make  them  adore  you,  my  lord." 

''  You  lie !  " 

"  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  on  seeing  your  hand,  as  delicate  as  theirs,  but 
which  has  been  so  often  bathed  in  hostile  blood,  they  will  wish  to  caress 
it ;  and  they  will  kiss  it  again  when  they  think  that  in  our  forests,  with 
loaded  rifle,  and  a  poniard  l^etween  your  teeth,  you  smiled  at  the  roar- 
ing of  lion  or  panther,  for  whom  you  lay  in  wait." 

"  But  I  am  a  savage,  a  barbarian." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason  you  will  have  them  at  your  feet.  They 
will  feel  themselves  both  terrified  and  charmed  by  all  the  violence  and 
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fury,  the  rage  of  jealousy,  the  passion  and  the  love  to  which  a  man  of 
your  blood,  your  youth,  your  ardor  must  be  subject.  To-day  mild  and 
tender,  to-morrow  fierce  and  suspicious ;  another  time  ardent  and  pas- 


sionate,— such  you  will  be,  and  such  you  ought  to  be,  if  you  wish  to  win 
them.  Yes ;  let  a  hiss  of  rage  be  heard  between  two  kisses ;  let  a  dag- 
ger glitter  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  they  will  fall  before  you,  palpi- 
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tating  with  pleasure,  love,  and  fear ;  and  you  will  be  to  them,  not  a 
man,  but  a  god." 

''  Dost  think  so  I  "  cried  Djalma,  carried  away  in  spite  of  himself  by 
th(^  Strangler's  wild  eloquenc(^ 

"  You  know,  you  feel  that  I  speak  the  truth,"  cried  the  latter,  extend- 
ing his  arm  toward  the  young  Indian. 

"  Why,  yes  ! "  exclaimed  Djalma,  his  eye  sparkling,  his  nostrils 
swelling  as  he  moved  about  the  apartment  with  savage  bounds.  "I 
know  not  if  I  possess  my  reason  or  if  I  am  intoxicated,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  speak  truth.  Yes,  I  feel  that  they  will  love  me  with  mad- 
ness and  fury,  ])ecause  my  love  will  be  mad  and  furious;  they  will 
tremble  with  pleasure  and  fear,  because  the  very  thought  of  it  makes 
me  tremble  with  delight  and  terror  Slave,  it  is  true ;  there  is  some- 
thing exciting  and  fearful  in  such  a  lovi^ !  " 

As  he  spoke  forth  these  words,  Djalma  was  super!)  in  his  impetuous 
sensuality.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  arrive  in  his  native 
purity,  at  the  age  in  which  are  developed,  in  all  their  powerful  energy, 
those  admirable  instincts  of  love  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  his  creatures,  and  which,  repressed,  disguised,  or  perverted,  may 
unseat  the  reason  or  generate  mad  excesses  and  frightful  crimes ;  but 
which,  directed  toward  a  great  and  noble  passion,  may  and  must,  by 
their  very  violence,  elevate  man,  through  devotion  and  tenderness,  to 
the  limits  of  the  ideal. 

"  Oh  !  this  woman — this  woman  before  whom  I  am  to  tremble;  and 
who,  in  turn,  must  tremble  before  me — where  is  she?"  cried  Djalma, 
with  redoubled  excitement.     "  Shall  I  ever  find  her  ?  " 

"  One  is  a  good  deal,  my  lord  !  "  replied  Faringhea,  with  his  sardonic 
coolness ;  "  he  who  looks  for  one  woman  will  rarely  succeed  in  this 
country ;  he  who  seeks  women  is  only  at  a  loss  to  choose." 

As  the  half-caste  made  this  impertinent  answer  to  Djalma,  a  very 
elegant  blue-and-white  carriage  stopped  before  the  garden  gate  of  the 
house,  which  of)ened  upon  a  deserted  street.  It  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
beautiful  blood-horses  of  a  cream  color,  with  black  manes  and  taDs. 
The  scutcheons  on  the  harness  were  of  silver,  as  were  also  the  buttons 
of  the  servants'  livery,  which  was  blue  with  white  collars.  On  the  blue 
hammer-cloth,  also  laced  with  white,  as  well  as  on  the  panels  of  the 
doors,  were  lozenge-shaped  coats  of  arms,  without  crest  or  coronet,  as 
usually  borne  by  unmarried  daughters  of  noble  families. 

Two  women  were  in  this  carriage,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\4lle  and 
Florine. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE    AWAKING 


0  explain  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  at  the 
garden-door  of  the  house  occupied  by  Djalma,  w<^  must 
east  a  retrospective  glance  at  previous  events. 

On  leaving  Doctor  Baleinier's,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville had  gone  to  take  up  her  residence  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  During  tlie 
last  few  months  of  her  stay  with  her  aunt,  Adrienne  had  s<^cretly  caused 
this  handsome  dweUing  to  be  repaired  and  furnished,  and  its  luxury 
and  elegance  were  now  increased  by  all  the  wonders  of  the  lodge  of  the 
Hotel  Saint-Dizier. 

The  world  found  it  very  strange  that  a  lady  of  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  should  take  the  resolution  of  living 
completely  alone  and  free,  and,  in  fact,  of  keeping  house  exactly  like  a 
bachelor,  a  young  widow,  or  an  emancipated  minor.  The  world  pre- 
tended not  to  know  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  possessed  what  is 
often  wanting  in  men,  whether  of  age  or  twice  of  age  —  a  firm  character, 
a  lofty  mind,  a  generous  heart,  strong  and  vigorous  good  sense. 

Judging  that  she  would  require  faithful  assistance  in  the  internal 
management  of  her  house,  Adrienne  had  written  to  the  bailiff  of  Cardo- 
ville and  his  wife,  old  family  servants,  to  come  immediately  to  Paris : 
M.  Dupont  thus  filled  the  ofiBce  of  steward,  and  Madame  Dupont  that 
of  housekeeper  An  old  friend  of  Adrienne's  father,  the  Count  de  Mont- 
bron,  an  accomplished  old  man,  once  very  much  in  fashion,  and  still  a 
connoisseur  in  all  sorts  of  elegances,  had  advised  Adrienne  to  act  like 
a  princess,  and  take  an  equerry ;  recommended  for  this  office  a  man 
of  good  rearing  and  ripe  age,  who,  himself  an  amatem*  in  horses,  had 
been  ruined  in  England,  at  Newmarket,  the  Derby,  and  TattersalPs,  and 
reduced,  as  sometimes  happened  to  gentlemen  in  that  country,  to  drive 
the  stage-coaches,  thus  finding  an  honest  method  of  earning  his  bread 
and  at  the  same  time  gratifying  his  taste  for  horses.  Such  was  M.  de 
Bonneville,  M.  de  Montbron's  choice.    Both  from  age  and  habits,  this 
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equerry  could  acoompany  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  horseback^ 
aud,  better  than  any  one  else,  superintend  the  stable.  He  accepted, 
therefore,  tlie  employment  with  gratitude,  and,  thanks  to  his  skill  and 
attention,  the  (^<|uipages  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  were  not  eclipsed 
in  style  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Paris. 

Mademoiselle  de  CardovilL*  had  taken  back  her  women,  Hebe, 
(leorgette,  and  FIoriu<\  The  latter  was  at  first  to  have  reentered  th<* 
service  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  to  continue  her  part  of  spy  for 
the  superior  of  St.  jNIary's  Convent ;  but,  in  eonsequenee  of  the  new 
direction  given  by  Rodin  to  the  Rennepont  aflfair,  it  was  decided  that 
Florin e,  if  i)ossil)ie,  should  return  to  the  service  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardo\'ille.  This  confidential  place,  enabling  this  unfortunate  ereatnre 
to  render  important  and  mysterious  services  to  the  people  who  held  her 
fate  in  their  hands,  forced  her  to  infamous  treachery  Unfortunately, 
all  things  favored  this  machination.  We  know  that  Florine,  in  her 
interview  with  Mother  Bunch,  a  few  days  after  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville was  imprisoned  at  Dr,  Baleinier's,  had  yielded  to  a  twinge  of 
remorse,  aud  given  to  the  seamstress  advice  likely  to  be  of  use  to  Adri- 
enne's  interests  —  sending  word  to  Agricola  not  to  deliver  to  Madame 
de  Saint -Dizier  the  papers  found  in  the  hiding-place  of  the  pavilion, 
but  only  to  intrust  them  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  herself.  The 
latter,  afterward  informed  of  these  details  by  Mother  Bunch,  felt  a 
double  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  in  Florine,  took  her  back  into 
her  service  with  gratitude,  and  almost  immediately  charged  her  with  a 
confidential  mission  —  that  of  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the 
house  hired  for  Djalma's  habitation. 

As  for  Mother  Bunch,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  and  finding  she  was  no  longer  of  use  to  Dagobert's  wife,  of 
Avhom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  she  had  consented  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  the  hotel  on  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  along  with  Adrienne,  who,  with  that 
rare  sagacity  of  the  heart  peculiar  to  her,  intrusted  the  young  seam- 
stress, who  served  her  also  as  a  secretary,  with  the  department  of  alms- 
giving. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  at  first  thought  of  entertaining  her 
merely  as  a  friend,  Avishing  to  pay  homage  in  her  person  to  probity  with 
labor,  resignation  in  sorrow,  and  intelligence  in  poverty ;  but,  knowing 
the  workgirl's  natural  dignity,  she  feared,  with  reason,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  delicate  circumspection  with  which  the  hospitality  would 
1  )e  offered.  Mother  Bunch  might  perceive  in  it  alms  in  disguise.  Adrienne 
preferred,  therefore,  while  she  treated  her  as  a  friend,  to  gi\'e  her  a  con- 
fidential employment.  In  this  manner  the  great  delicacy  of  the  needle- 
woman would  be  spared,  since  she  could  earn  her  livelihood  by  perform- 
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ing  duties  which  would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  her  praiseworthy 
instincts  of  charity.  In  fact,  she  could  fulfill,  better  than  any  one,  the 
sacred  mission  confided  to  her  by  Adrienne.  Her  cruel  experience  in 
misfortune,  the  goodness  of  her  angelic  soul,  the  elevation  of  her  mind, 
her  rare  activity,  her  pc^ietration  with  regard  to  the  painful  secrets  of 
poverty,  her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  industrial  classes,  were  sufficient 
secmnty  for  the  tact  and  intelligence  with  which  the  excellent  creature 
would  second  the  generous  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  divers  events  which  on  that  day  preceded 
the  coming  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  garden-gate  of  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Blanche. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  blinds  of  Adrienne's  bed- 
chamber, closely  shut,  admitted  no  ray  to  this  apartment,  which  was 
only  lighted  by  a  spherical  lamp  of  oriental  alabaster  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  three  long  silver  chains.  This  apartment,  terminating  in 
a  dome,  was  in  the  form  of  a  tent  with  eight  sides.  From  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor  it  was  hung  with  white  silk,  covered  with  long  draperies  of 
muslin,  fastened  in  large  puffs  to  the  wall  by  bands  caught  in  at  regu- 
lar distances  by  plates  of  ivory  Two  doors,  also  of  ivory,  admirably 
incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl,  led,  one  to  the  bath-room,  the  other  to 
the  toilet-chamber — a  sort  of  little  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
beauty,  and  furnished  as  it  had  been  at  the  pavilion  of  the  Hotel 
Saint-Dizier.  Two  other  compartments  of  the  wall  were  occupied  by 
windows  completely  veiled  with  drapery.  Opposite  the  bed,  inclosing 
splendid  fire-dogs  of  chased  silver,  was  a  chimney-piece  of  white  marble 
like  crystallized  snow,  on  which  were  sculptured  two  magnificent  cary- 
atides and  a  frieze  representing  birds  and  flowers.  Above  this  frieze, 
carved  in  open-work  with  extreme  delicacy,  was  a  marble  basket,  filled 
with  red  camellias.  Their  leaves  of  shining  green,  their  flowers  of  a 
delicate  rosy  hue,  were  the  only  colors  that  disturbed  the  harmonious 
whiteness  of  this  virgin  retreat.  Finally,  half  surrounded  by  waves  of 
white  muslin  which  poured  down  from  the  dome  like  a  mass  of  light 
clouds,  the  bed  was  visible — very  low,  and  resting  on  feet  of  carved 
ivory,  which  stood  upon  the  ermine  carpet  that  covered  the  floor.  With 
the  exception  of  a  plinth,  also  in  ivory,  admirably  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  the  bed  was  entirely  covered  with  white  satin  wadded  and  ({uilted 
hke  an  immense  scent-bag.  The  cambric  sheets  trimmed  with  lace, 
being  a  little  disturbed  on  one  side,  discovered  the  comer  of  a  white 
taffeta  mattress  and  a  light  counterpane  of  watered  stuff — for  an  equal 
temperature  always  reigned  in  this  apartment,  warm  as  a  fine  spring  day. 

From  a  singular  scruple,  arising  from  the  same  sentiment  which  had 
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caused  Adrienne  to  hav(^  inseribc^d  on  a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work 
the  name  of  the  maker  instead  of  that  of  the  seller,  she  ha<i  wished  all 
these  articles,  so  costly  and  sumptuous,  to  be  manufactured  by  workmen 
chosen  amongst  the  most  intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious  of  their 
(*lass,  whom  she  had  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials.  In  this 
manner  she  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  price  of  the  work  the  profit 
usually  gained  Ijy  the  middle-man  who  speculates  in  .such  labor;  this 
notable  augmentation  of  wages  had  spread  happiness  and  comfort 
through  a  hundred  necessitous  families,  who,  blessing  the  munificence 
of  Adrienne,  gave  her,  as  she  said,  the  right  to  enjoif  her  luxury  as  a  good 
acfloH.  Nothing  could  be  fresher  or  more  charming  than  the  interior  of 
this  bed-chambei\ 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  just  awoke;  she  reposed  in  the 
middle  of  this  flood  of  muslin,  lace,  cambric,  and  white  silk,  in  a  posi- 
tion full  of  sweet  grace.  Never  during  the  night  did  she  cover  that 
beautiful  golden  hair  (a  certain  method,  said  the  Greeks,  for  preserve- 
ing  it  for  a  long  while  in  magnificence).  Every  evening  her  women 
arranged  her  long  silky  curls  in  flat  tresses,  fonuing  two  broad  bands, 
which,  descending  suflSciently  low  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  small 
ear,  the  rosy  lobe  of  which  was  alone  \asible,  were  joined  to  the  large 
plait  behind  the  head. 

This  head-dress,  borrowed  from  G-reek  antiquity,  set  oflf  to  admira- 
tion the  pure,  fine  features  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,  and  made  her 
look  so  much  younger,  that,  instead  of  eighteen,  one  would  hardly  have 
given  her  fifteen  years  of  age.  Gathered  thus  closely  about  the  temples, 
the  hair  lost  its  transparent  and  brilliant  hues,  and  would  have 
appeared  almost  brown,  but  for  the  golden  tints  whicli  played  here  and 
there  amid  the  undulations  of  the  tresses.  Lulled  in  that  morning 
torpor,  the  warm  languor  of  which  is  so  favorable  to  soft  reveries, 
Adi'ienne  leaned  with  her  elbow  on  the  pillow,  and  her  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  whicli  displayed  to  advantage  the  ideal  contour  of  her  bared 
neek  and  shoulders;  her  smiling  lips,  moist  and  rosy,  were,  like  her 
cheeks,  cold  as  if  they  had  just  been  bathed  in  ice-water ;  her  snow- 
white  lids  half  veiled  the  large,  dark,  soft  eyes,  which  now  gazed  lan- 
guidly upon  vacancy,  and  now  fixed  themselves  with  pleasure  upon  the 
rosy  flowers  and  green  leaves  in  the  basket  of  camellias. 

Who  can  paint  the  matchless  serenity  of  Adrienne's  awaking — 
when  the  fair  and  chaste  soul  roused  itself  in  the  fair  and  chaste  body  f 
It  was  the  awaking  of  a  heart  as  pure  as  the  fresh  and  balmy  breath  of 
youth,  that  made  her  bosom  rise  and  fall  in  its  white,  immaculate  purity 
What  creed,  what  dogma,  what  formula,  what  religious  symbol,  oh, 
paternal  and  divine  Creator !  can  ever  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  thy 
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harmonious  and  ineffable  power  than  the  image  of  a  young  maiden 
awaking  in  the  bloom,  of  her  beauty,  and  in  all  the  grace  of  that 
modesty  with  which  thou  hast  endowed  her,  seeking,  in  hei-  dieamy 
innocence,  for  the  secret  of  that  celestial  instinct  of  love  which  thou 
hast  placed  in  the  bosom  of  all  thy  creatures — oh,  thou  whose  love  is 
eternal  and  goodness  infinite ! 

The  confused  thoughts  which,  since  her  sleep,  had  appeared  gently 
to  agitate  Adrienne,  absorbed  her  more  and  more ;  her  head  resting  on 
her  bosom,  her  lieautiful  arm  upon  the  couch,  her  features,  without 
becoming  precisely  sad,  assumed  an  expression  of  touching  melancholy 
Her  dearest  desire  was  accomplished :  she  was  about  to  live  independent 
and  alone.  But  this  affectionate,  delicate,  expansiv^e,  and  marvelously 
complete  nature  felt  that  G-od  had  not  given  her  such  rare  treasures  to 
bury  them  in  a  cold  and  selfish  solitude.  She  felt  how  much  that  was 
great  and  beautiful  might  be  inspired  by  love,  both  in  herself  and  in  him 
that  should  be  worthy  of  her.  Confiding  in  her  courage  and  the  noble- 
ness of  her  character,  proud  of  the  example  that  she  wished  to  give  to 
other  women,  knowing  that  all  eyes  would  be  fixed  enviously  upon  her, 
she  felt,  as  it  were,  only  too  sure  of  herself ;  far  from  fearing  that  she 
should  make  a  bad  choice,  she  rather  feared  that  she  should  not  find 
any  from  whom  to  choose,  so  pure  and  perfect  was  her  taste.  And, 
even  had  she  met  with  her  own  ideal,  she  had  views  so  singular  and  so 
just,  so  extraordinary  and  yet  so  sensible,  with  regard  to  the  independ- 
ence and  dignity  of  woman,  that,  inexorably  determined  to  make  no 
concession  upon  this  head,  she  asked  herself  if  the  man  of  her  choice 
would  ever  accept  the  hitherto  unheard-of  conditions  that  she  meant  to 
impose.  In  recalling  to  her  remembrance  the  possible  suitors  that  she 
had  met  in  the  world,  she  remembered  also  the  dark  but  true  picture 
which  Rodin  had  drawn  with  so  much  caustic  bitterness.  She  remem- 
bered too,  not  without  a  certain  pride,  the  encouragement  this  man  had 
given  her,  not  by  flattery,  but  by  advising  her  to  follow  out  and  accom- 
plish a  great,  generous,  and  beautiful  design. 

The  current  or  the  caprice  of  fancy  soon  brought  Adrienne  to  think 
of  Djalma.  While  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  paid  to  her 
royal  kinsman  the  duties  of  a  kingly  hospitality,  the  young  lady  was 
far  from  regarding  the  prince  as  the  hero  of  her  future. 

And  first  she  said  to  herself,  not  unreasonably,  that  this  half-savage 
boy,  with  passions,  if  not  untamable,  yet  untamed,  transported  on  a 
sudden  into  the  midst  of  a  refined  civilization,  would  be  inevitably 
destined  to  fiery  trials  and  violent  transformations.  Now,  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  having  nothing  masculine  or  despotic  in  her  character, 
had  no  wish  to  civilize  the  young  savage.     Therefore,  notwithstanding 
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the  interest,  or,  rather,  because  of  the  interest,  which  she  felt  for  the 
young  Indian,  she  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  make  herself  known  to 
him  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months ;  and  she  determined, 
also,  that  even  if  Djalma  should  learn  by  chance  that  she  was  his  rela- 
tion, she  would  not  receive  his  visit.  She  desired,  if  not  to  try  hira,  at 
least  to  leave  him  free  in  all  his  acts,  so  that  he  might  expend  the  first 
fire  of  his  passions,  good  or  bad.  But  not  wishing  to  abandon  him 
quite  without  defense  to  the  perils  of  a  Paiisian  life,  she  requested  the 
Count  de  Montbron,  in  confidence,  to  introduce  Prince  Djalma  to  the 
best  company  iu  Paris,  and  to  enlighten  him  by  the  counsels  of  his  long 
experience. 

M.  de  Montbron  had  received  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
dovilL^  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  taking  delight,  he  said,  in  starting 
his  royal  tiger  in  drawing-rooms,  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
the  flower  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Paris,  oflfering,  at  the 
same  time,  to  wager  any  amount  in  favor  of  his  half-savage  pupil. 

^^  As  for  myself,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne  to  M.  de  Montbron, 
with  her  usual  frankness,  "  my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken.  You 
have  told  me  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  in  the  fashionable  world 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Prince  Djalma,  an  Indian  nineteen  years  of 
age,  of  surprising  beauty,  proud  and  wild  as  a  young  lion  arri\dng  from 
his  forest.  It  is  new,  it  is  extraordinary,  you  added ;  and,  therefore,  all 
the  coquetries  of  civilized  life  will  pursue  him  with  an  eagerness  which 
makes  me  tremble  for  him.  Now,  seriously,  my  dear  count,  it  will  not 
suit  me  to  appear  as  the  rival  of  so  many  fine  ladies,  who  are  about  to 
expose  themselves  intrepidly  to  the  claws  of  the  young  tiger.  I  take 
great  interest  in  him,  because  he  is  my  cousin,  because  he  is  handsome, 
because  he  is  brave,  and,  above  all,  because  he  does  not  wear  that  hor- 
rible European  dress.  No  doubt  these  are  rare  qualities,  but  not  suflB- 
eient  to  make  me  change  my  mind.  Besides,  the  good  old  philosopher, 
my  new  friend,  has  given  me  advice  about  this  Indian  which  you,  my 
dear  count,  who  are  not  a  philosopher,  will  yet  approve.  It  is,  for  some 
time,  to  receive  visits  at  home,  but  not  to  visit  other  people ;  which  will 
spare  me  the  awkwardness  of  meeting  my  royal  cousin,  and  allow  me  to 
make  a  careful  choice,  even  amongst  my  usual  society  As  my  house 
will  be  an  excellent  one,  my  position  most  unusual,  and  as  I  shall  be 
suspected  of  all  sorts  of  naughty  secrets,  I  shall  be  in  no  want  of 
inquisitive  visitors  who  will  amuse  me  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you." 

And  as  M.  de  Montbron  asked  if  the  exile  of  the  poor  young  Indian 
tiger  was  to  last  long,  Adrienne  answered : 

"  As  I  shall  see  most  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  will  introduce  him, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  different  opinions  about  him.    If  certain  men 
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speak  well  of  him,  and  certain  women  ill,  I  shall  have  good  hope  of 
him.    In  a  word,  the  opinion  that  I  come  to,  in  sifting  the  true  from 
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the  false, — you  may  leave  that  to  my  sagacity, — will  shorten  or  prolong 
the  exile  of  my  royal  cousin." 

Such  were  the  formal  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with 
regard  to  Djalma,  even  on  the  day  she  went  with  Florine  to  the  house 
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he  occupied.    lu  a  word,  she  had  positively  resolved  not  to  be  known 
to  him  for  some  months  to  come. 

,.  •  •  •••••• 

After  long  reflecting  that  morning  on  the  chances  that  might  yet 
offer  themselves  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  heart,  Adrienne  fell  into  a 
new,  deep  reverie.  This  charming  creature,  so  full  of  life  and  youth, 
heaved  a  low  sigh,  raised  her  arms  above  her  head,  turned  her  profile 
toward  the  pillow,  and  remained  for  some  moments  as  if  powerless  and 
vanciuished.  Motionless  beneath  the  white  tissues  that  wrapped  her 
round,  she  looked  like  a  fair,  marble  statue  visible  beneath  a  light  layer 
of  snow.  Suddenly  Adrienne  raised  herself  up,  drew  her  hand  across 
lier  brow,  and  rang  for  her  women.  At  the  first  silver  tone  of  the  bell 
the  two  ivory  doors  opened.  Georgette  appeared  on  the  threshold  of 
the  dressing-room,  from  which  Frisky^  a  little  black-and-tan  dog,  with 
his  golden  collar,  escaped  with  a  joyful  barking.  Hebe  appeared  at  the 
same  time  on  the  threshold  of  the  bath-room. 

At  the  farther  end  of  this  apartment,  lighted  from  above,  might  be 
seen  upon  a  green  mat  of  Cordovan  leather  with  golden  ornaments  a 
crystal  bath  in  the  form  of  a  long  shell.  The  three  only  divisions  in 
this  master-piece  of  glass-work  were  concealed  by  the  elegant  device  of 
several  large  reeds  in  silver,  which  rose  from  the  wide  basin  of  the  bath, 
also  of  wrought  silver,  representing  children  and  dolphins  playing 
among  branches  of  natural  coral  and  azure  shells.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pleasing  than  the  effect  of  these  purple  reeds  and  ultramarine 
shells  upon  a  dull  ground  of  silver;  the  balsamic  vapor  which  rose 
from  the  warm,  limpid,  and  perfumed  water  that  filled  the  crystal  shell 
spread  through  the  bath-room  and  floated  like  a  light  cloud  into  the 
sleeping-chamber 

Seeing  Hebe  in  her  fresh  and  pretty  costume,  bringing  her  a  long 
bathing-gown  hanging  upon  a  bare  and  dimpled  arm,  Adrienne  said  to 
her  : 

''  Where  is  Florine,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Madame,  she  went  downstairs  two  hours  ago ;  she  was  wanted  for 
something  very  pressing." 

'^  Who  wanted  her  ? " 

"  The  young  person  who  serves  mademoiselle  as  secretary  She  went 
out  this  morning  very  early ;  and  as  soon  as  she  returned  she  sent  for 
Florine,  who  has  not  eome  back  since." 

*^  This  absence  no  doul^t  relates  to  some  important  affair  of  my  angelic 
minister  of  succor,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling  and  thinking  of  the  hunch- 
back. 

Then  she  made  a  sign  to  Hebe  to  approach  her  bed. 
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About  two  hours  after  rising,  Adrienne,  having  had  hersdf  (h'ossed 
as  usual  with  rare  elegance,  dismissed  her  women  and  sent  for  Moth(^r 
Bunch,  whom  she  treated  with  marked  deference,  always  receiving  her 
alone. 

The  young  seamstress  entered  hastily,  with  a  pale,  agitated  counte- 
nance, and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice : 

''Oh,  mademoiselle  !  my  presentiments  were  justified.     You  ai-«'  l)e- 
trayed." 

"  Of  what  presentiments  do  you  speak,  my  dear  child  ?"  said  Adrienne, 
with  surprise.     ''  Who  betrays  me  I  " 

"  M.  Rodin !  "  answered  the  workgirl. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DOUBTS 


N  hearing  the  accusation  bi'ought  against  Rodin,  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  looked  at  the  denunciator  with  new 
astonishinent. 

Before  continuing  this  scene,  we  may  say  that  Mother 
Bunch  was  no  longer  clad  in  her  poor,  old  clothes,  but  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  taste.  The  sad  color  seemed  to  indi- 
cate her  renunciation  of  all  human  vanity,  the  eternal  mourning  of  her 
heart,  and  the  austere  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  devotion  to  mis- 
fortune. With  her  black  gown  she  wore  a  large  falling  collar,  white 
and  neat  as  her  little  gauze  cap  with  its  gray  ribbons,  which,  revealing 
her  bands  of  fine  brown  hair,  set  off  to  advantage  her  pale  and  melan- 
choly countenance,  with  its  soft  blue  eyes.  Her  long,  delicate  hands, 
preserved  from  the  cold  by  gloves,  were  no  longer,  as  formerly,  of  a 
violet  hue,  but  of  an  almost  transparent  whiteness. 

Her  agitated  features  expressed  a  lively  uneasiness.     Extremely 
suiprised,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimed : 

''  What  do  you  say  '! " 

''  M.  Rodin  Ije trays  you,  mademoiselle." 

''  M.  Rodin  ?     Impossible ! " 

''  Oh,  mademoiselle !  my  presentiments  did  not  deceive  me." 

"  Your  presentiments  ? " 

*^  The  first  time  I  saw  M.  Rodin  I  was  frightened,  in  spite  of  myself. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  and  I  trembled — for  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  For  me  ?  "  said  Adrienne.  *'  Why  did  you  not  tremble  for  yourself, 
my  poor  friend  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,  but  such  was  my  fii'st  impression. 
And  this  fear  was  so  invincible  that,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  that 
M.  Rodin  showed  my  sister,  he  frightened  me,  none  the  less." 

**  That  is  strange.    I  can  understand  as  well  as  any  one  the  almost 
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irresistible  influence  of  sympathies  or  aversions ;  but,  in  this  instance  — 
However,"  resumed  Adrienne,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  no  matter 
for  that;  how  have  these  suspicions  been  changed  to  certainty  ?" 

"  Yesterday  I  went  to  take  to  my  sister  Cephyse  the  assistance  tliat 
M.  Rodin  had  given  me,  in  the  name  of  a  charitable  pc^rson.  I  did  not 
find  Cephyse  at  the  friend's  who  had  taken  care  of  her;  I  therefore 
begged  the  portress  to  inform  my  sistor  that  I  would  call  again  this 
morning.  That  is  what  I  did ;  but  you  must  excuse  me,  mademoiselle, 
some  necessary  details," 

''  Speak,  speak,  my  dear." 

"  The  young  girl  who  had  received  my  sister,"  said  i\Ioth<n-  Bunch, 
with  embarrassment,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  blushing,  ''  does  not 
lead  a  very  regular  life.  A  person  with  whom  she  has  gone  on  several 
parties  of  pleasure,  one  M.  Dumoulin,  had  informed  her  of  t\n^  real  name 
of  M.  Rodin,  who  has  a  kind  of  lodging  in  that  house,  and  there  goes  by 
the  name  of  Charlemagne." 

"  That  is  just  what  he  told  us  at  Dr.  Baleinier's ;  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  I  again  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  he  explained  to  me 
the  necessity  in  which  he  was,  for  certain  reasons,  to  have  a  huml)le 
retreat  in  that  remote  quarter  —  and  I  could  not  but  approve  of  his 
motives." 

''  Well,  then !  yesterday  M.  Rodin  received  a  visit  from  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  " 

"  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny ! "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  he  remained  for  two  hours  shut  up  with  M. 
Rodin." 

"  My  child,  you  must  have  been  deceived." 

"  I  was  told,  mademoiselle,  that  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  had  called  in  the 
morning  to  see  M.  Rodin ;  not  finding  him  at  home,  he  had  left  with  the 
portress  his  name  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  the  words,  '  /  shall 
return  in  two  hoiirsJ^  The  girl  of  whom  I  spoke  had  seen  this  slip  of 
paper.  As  all  that  concerns  M.  Rodin  appears  mysterious  enough,  she 
had  the  curiosity  to  wait  for  M.  d'Aigrigny  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and, 
about  two  hours  afterward  he  indeed  returned  and  saw  M.  Rodin." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Adrienne,  shuddering ;  "  it  is  impossible.  There  must 
be  some  mistake." 

"  I  think  not,  mademoiselle ;  for,  knowing  how  serious  such  a  discovery 
would  be,  I  begged  the  young  girl  to  describe  to  me  the  appearance  of 
M.  d'Aigrigny  " 

"Well?" 

"  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  she  told  me,  is  about  forty  years  of  age.  He 
is  tall  and  upright,  dresses  plainly,  but  with  care ;  has  gray  eyes,  very 
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large  and  piercing,  thick  eyebrows,  chestnut-colored  hair,  a  face  closely 
shaved,  and  a  very  decidtnl  aspfM't.'^ 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Adrienno,  hardly  able  to  believe  what  she  heard. 
"  The  description  is  exact." 

''  Wishing  to  have  all  possil^le  details,"  resumed  Mother  Bunch,  "  1 
asked  the  portress  if  M.  Rodin  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  appeared  to  be 
at  variance  when  they  quitted  the  house  t  She  replied  no,  but  that  the 
abbe  said  to  M.  Rodin,  as  they  parted  at  the  door :  *  I  will  write  to  you 
to-morrow,  as  agreed.' " 

"  Is  it  a  dream  ?  Good  Heaven  ! "  said  Adrienne,  drawing  her  hands 
across  her  forehead  in  a  sort  of  stupor  "  I  cannot  doubt  your  word,  my 
poor  friend;  and  yet  it  is  M.  Rodin  who  himself  sent  you  to  that 
house,  to  give  assistance  to  your  sister  :  would  he  have  willfully  laid  open 
to  you  his  secret  interviews  with  the  Aljbe  d'Aigrigny  ?  It  would  have 
been  bad  policy  in  a  traitor." 

"  That  is  true,  and  the  same  reflection  occurred  to  me.  And  yet  the 
meeting  of  these  two  men  appeared  so  dangerous  to  you,  madame,  that 
I  returned  home  full  of  terror." 

Characters  of  extreme  honesty  are  very  hard  to  convince  of  the 
treachery  of  others :  the  more  infamous  the  deception,  the  more  they  are 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  Adrienne  was  one  of  these  characters,  rectitude 
being  a  prime  quality  of  her  mind.  Though  deeply  impressed  by  the 
communication,  she  remarked : 

"  Come,  my  dear,  do  not  let  us  frighten  ourselves  too  soon,  or  be  over- 
hasty  in  believing  evil.  Let  us  try  to  enlighten  oui'selves  \)\  reasoninir, 
and  first  of  all  remember  facts.  M.  Rodin  opened  for  me  the  doors  of 
Dr  Baleinier's  asylum ;  in  my  presence,  he  brought  his  charge  against 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny ;  he  forced  the  superior  of  the  convent  to  restore 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  retreat  of 
Prince  Djalma ;  he  faithfully  executed  my  intentions  with  regard  to  my 
young  cousin ;  only  yesterday  he  gave  me  the  most  useful  advice.  All 
this  is  true,  is  it  not ! " 

"  Certainly,  mademoiselle." 

"  Now,  suppose  that  M.  Rodin,  putting  things  in  their  worst  light,  had 
some  after- thought,  that  he  hopes  to  be  liberally  rewarded,  for  instance ; 
hitherto,  at  least,  he  has  shown  complete  disinterestedness." 

"  That  also  is  true,"  said  poor  Mother  Bunch,  obliged,  like  Adrienne, 
to  admit  the  evidence  of  fixed  facts. 

"  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  possibility  of  treachery  Unite  with  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny  to  betray  me !  Betray  mef — how  i  and  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  What  have  I  to  fear  I  Is  it  not  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  on  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  who  have  to  render  an 
account  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  me !" 
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"  But,  then,  mademoiselle,  how  do  you  explain  the  meeting  of  these 
two  men,  who  have  so  many  motives  for  mutual  aversion  if  May  th(*r(* 
not  be  some  dark  project  still  behind!  Besides,  I  am  not  the  only  one 
to  think  so." 

"  How  is  that  ? " 

"  This  morning,  on  my  return,  I  was  so  much  agitated,  that  Mademoi- 
selle Florine  asked  me  the  cause  of  my  trouble.  I  know,  mademoiselle, 
how  much  she  is  devoted  to  you." 

"  Nobody  could  be  more  so ;  only  recently  you  yourself  informed  me 
of  the  signal  service  she  rendered,  during  my  confinement  at  Dr.  Balei- 
nier's." 

''  Well,  mademoiselle,  this  morning,  on  my  return,  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  have  you  informed  as  soon  as  possible,  I  told  all  to  Mademoiselle 
Florine.  Like  me, —  even  more,  perhaps, —  she  was  terrified  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Rodin  and  M.  d'Aigrigny  After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  said 
to  me :  '  It  is,  I  think,  useless  to  disturb  my  mistress  at  present ;  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  whether  she  is  informed  of  this  treachery  two  or 
three  hours  sooner  or  later ;  dming  that  time  I  may  be  able  to  discover 
something  more.  I  have  an  idea,  which  I  think  a  good  one.  Make  my 
excuses  to  my  mistress ;  I  shall  soon  be  back.'  Then  Florine  sent  for  a 
hackney-coach  and  went  out." 

''  Florine  is  an  excellent  girl,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with 
a  smile,  for  further  reflection  had  quite  re-assured  her ;  "  but,  on  this 
occasion,  I  think  that  her  zeal  and  good  heart  have  deceived  her,  as 
they  have  you,  my  poor  friend.  Do  you  know  that  we  are  two  madcaps, 
you  and  I,  not  to  have  thought  of  one  thing,  which  would  have  put  us 
quite  at  our  ease  ? " 

"  How  so,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  fears  M.  Rodin ;  he  may  have  sought  him  out, 
to  entreat  his  forbearance.  Do  you  not  find  this  explanation  both 
satisfactory  and  reasonable  ? " 

"  Perhaps  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  after  a  moment's 
reflection ;  "  yes,  it  is  probable." 

But  after  another  silence,  and  as  if  yielding  to  a  conviction  superior 
to  every  possible  argument,  she  exclaimed : 

"  And  yet,  no  ;  believe  me,  mademoiselle,  you  are  deceived.  I  feel  it. 
All  appearances  may  be  against  what  I  aflSrm ;  yet,  believe  me,  these 
presentiments  are  too  strong  not  to  be  true.  And  have  you  not  guessed 
the  most  secret  instincts  of  my  heart  ?  why  should  I  not  be  able  to 
guess  the  dangers  with  which  you  are  menaced  I " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  what  have  I  guessed  t  "  replied  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  involuntarily  impressed  by  the  other's  tone  of  conviction  and 
alarm. 
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''  What  have  you  guessed  ? "  resumed  the  latter.  "  All  the  trouble- 
some susceptibility  of  au  unfortunate  creature,  to  whom  destiny  has 
decreed  a  life  ai)art.  If  I  have  hitherto  been  silent,  it  is  not  from 
ignorance  of  what  I  owe  you.  Who  told  you,  mademoiselle,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  me  accept  your  favors  without  blushing  was  to  give 
mc'  some  employment,  that  would  enable  me  to  soothe  the  misfortunes 
I  had  so  loii^  shared  ?  Who  told  you,  when  you  wished  me  to  have  a 
seat  at  yom-  table,  and  to  treat  as  your  friend  the  poor  needle- woman,  in 
whose  person  you  sought  to  honor  resignation  and  honost  industry  — 
who  told  you,  when  I  answ  ered  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  regret,  that 
it  was  not  false  modesty,  but  a  consciousness  of  my  own  ridiculous 
deformity,  that  made  me  refuse  your  ofifer  ?  Who  told  }'ou  that,  but  for 
this,  I  should  have  accepted  it  proudly,  in  the  name  of  all  my  low-born 
sisters  ?  But  you  replied  to  me  with  the  touching  words :  '  I  understand 
your  refusal,  my  friend ;  it  is  not  occasioned  by  false  modesty,  but  by 
a  sentiment  of  dignity  that  I  love  and  respect.'  Who  told  you,''  con- 
tinued the  workgirl,  with  increasing  animation,  "  that  I  should  be  so 
happy  to  find  a  little  solitary  retreat  in  this  magnificent  house,  which 
dazzles  me  with  its  splendor  ?  Who  guided  you  in  the  choice  of  the 
apartment  —  still  far  too  good  —  that  you  have  provided  for  me  I  Who 
taught  you  that,  without  envying  the  beauty  of  the  charming  creatures 
that  surround  you,  and  whom  I  love  because  they  love  you,  I  should 
always  feel,  by  an  involuntary  comparison,  embaiTassed  and  ashamed 
before  them  I  Who  told  you,  therefore,  to  send  them  away,  whenever 
you  wished  to  speak  with  me  ?  Yes !  who  has  revealed  to  you  all  the 
painful  and  secret  susceptibilities  of  a  position  like  mine !  Who  has 
revealed  them  to  you  ?  God,  no  doubt !  who  in  his  infinite  majesty 
creates  worlds,  and  yet  cares  for  the  poor  little  insect  hidden  beneath 
the  grass.  And  you  think  that  the  gratitude  of  a  heart  you  have 
understood  so  well  cannot  rise  in  its  turn  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  hurtful  to  you  I  No,  no ;  some  people  have  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ;  others  have  the  still  more  precious  instinct  that  enables 
them  to  preserve  those  they  love.  God  has  given  me  this  instinct. 
I  tell  you  that  you  are  betrayed ! " 

And  with  animated  look  and  cheeks  slightly  colored  with  emotion, 
the  speaker  laid  such  stress  upon  the  last  words,  and  accompanied  them 
with  such  energetic  gesture,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^ille,  already 
shaken  by  the  girl's  warmth,  began  almost  to  share  in  her  apprehen- 
sions. Then,  although  she  had  before  learned  to  appreciate  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  of  this  poor  child  of  the  people.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  never  till  now  heard  her  friend  express  herself  with  so 
much  eloquence — an  eloquence,  too,  that  was  inspired  l)y  the  noblest 
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sciitnueiits.  This  circuinstniKM'  addc^l  to  the  imin'^'ssioii  ]na(l<'  upon 
AdrimiKv  But  at  tin*  inoiiicnt  slic  was  al)out  to  aiiswei",  a.  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  \\\v  room,  aiid  Floriuo  cidcrrd. 


On  seeing  tlio  alamied  countenanee  of  her  waiting-maid,  Mademoi- 
selle dr  ('ardoviho  said  hastily: 

"  Well,  Florine  '  wliat  news  '^     Whene*'  eonie  you,  my  eliild  'V' 
^^From  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier,  madcnioiselle '' 
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"  And  why  did  you  go  there  I "  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
with  surprise. 

"  This  morning,"  said  Florine,  glancing  at  the  workgirl,  "  mademoi- 
selle, there,  confided  to  me  her  suspicions  and  uneasiness.  I  shared  in 
them.  The  visit  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  to  M.  Rodin  appeared  to  me 
very  serious.  I  thought,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  M.  Rodin  had  been 
during  the  last  few  days  to  the  Hotel  Saint-Dizier,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  his  treachery  " 

"  True,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  uneasy.    "  Well  ? " 

"  As  I  had  been  charged  to  superintend  the  removal  from  the  lodge, 
I  knew  that  several  things  had  remained  there.  To  obtain  admittance, 
I  had  to  apply  to  Madame  Grivois.  I  had  thus  a  pretext  for  returning 
to  the  hotel." 

"  What  next,  Florine,  what  next ! " 

"  I  endeavored  to  get  Madame  Grivois  to  talk  of  M.  Rodin,  but  it  was 
in  vain." 

''  She  suspected  you,"  said  the  workgirl.     "  It  was  to  be  anticipated." 

"  I  asked  her,"  continued  Florine,  "  if  they  had  seen  M.  Rodin  at  the 
hotel  lately.  She  answered  evasively.  Then,  despairing  of  getting 
anything  out  of  her,"  continued  Florine,  ''  I  left  Madame  Grivois ;  and, 
that  my  visit  might  excite  no  suspicion,  I  went  to  the  pavilion,  when, 
as  I  turned  down  the  avenue,  whom  do  I  see  ?  Why,  M.  Rodin  himself, 
hastening  toward  the  little  garden-door,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  depart 
unnoticed  by  that  way." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  hear,"  cried  Mother  Bunch,  clasping  her  hands 
with  a  supplicating  air ;  "  such  evidence  should  convince  you." 

"  M.  Rodin  at  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  whose  glance,  generally  so  mUd,  now  suddenly  flashed  with 
vehement  indignation.  Then  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  emo- 
tion, "  Continue,  Florine." 

"  At  sight  of  M.  Rodin  I  stopped,"  proceeded  Florine,  "  and  keeping 
a  little  on  one  side,  I  gained  the  pavilion  without  being  seen.  I  looked 
out  into  the  street  through  the  closed  blinds,  and  perceived  a  hackney- 
coach.  It  was  waiting  for  M.  Rodin,  for,  a  minute  after,  he  got  into 
it,  saying  to  the  coachman,  '  No.  39  Rue  Blanche ' " 

"  The  prince's  !  "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

''  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Yes,  M.  Rodin  was  to  see  him  to-day,"  said  Adrienne,  reflecting. 

"  No  doubt  he  betrays  you  and  the  prince;  also ;  the  latter  will  be 
made  his  victim  more  easily  than  you." 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  a  sudden,  as 
she  rose,  all  her  features  contracted  with  painful  anger.  "  After  such  a 
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piece  of  treachery,  it  is  enough  to  make  us  doubt  of  everything — even 
of  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  !  is  it  not  dreadful  ? "  said  Mother  Bunch,  shud- 
dering. 

"  But,  then,  why  did  he  rescue  me  and  mine,  and  accuse  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  ?  ^  wondered  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  "  Of  a  truth  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  lose  one's  reason.  It  is  an  abyss ;  but,  oh  !  how 
frightful  is  doubt ! '' 

"  As  I  returned,"  said  Florine,  casting  a  look  of  affectionate  devotion 
on  her  mistress,  "  I  thought  of  a  way  to  make  all  clear ;  but  there  is 
not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Adrienne,  looking  at  Florine  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  M.  Rodin  will  soon  be  alone  with  the  prince,"  said  Florine. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Adrienne. 

"  The  prince  always  sits  in  a  little  room  that  opens  upon  a  green- 
house.   It  is  there  that  he  will  receive  M.  Rodin." 

"  What  then  ?  "  resumed  Adi'ienne. 

"  This  greenhouse,  which  I  had  arranged  according  to  your  orders, 
has  only  one  issue — by  a  door  leading  into  a  little  lane.  The  gardener 
gets  in  that  way  every  morning,  so  as  not  to  have  to  pass  through  the 
apartments.  Having  finished  his  work,  he  does  not  return  thither  dur- 
ing the  day  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  your  project  ?  "  said  Adrienne,  look- 
ing at  Florine  with  growing  surprise. 

"  The  plants  are  so  disposed  that  I  think,  if  even  the  shade  were  not 
there  which  screens  the  glass  that  separates  the  saloon  from  the  green- 
house, one  might  get  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  passing  in  the 
room  without  being  seen.  When  I  was  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments, I  always  entered  by  this  greenhouse  door.  The  gardener  had 
one  key  and  I  another.  Luckily,  I  have  not  yet  parted  with  mine. 
Within  an  hour  you  may  know  how  far  to  trust  M.  Rodin.  If  he 
betrays  the  prince,  he  betrays  you  also." 

'*  What  say  you  ?  "  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

*'  Set  out  instantly  with  me  ;  we  reach  the  side-door ;  I  enter  alone, 
for  precaution's  sake ;  if  all  is  right,  I  return " 

"  You  would  have  me  turn  spy  ?  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
haughtily,  interrupting  Florine.     "  You  cannot  think  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  girl,  casting  down  her 
eyes  with  a  confused  and  sorrowful  air ;  "  you  had  suspicions,  and 
meseems  'tis  the  only  way  to  confirm  or  to  destroy  them." 

*'  Stoop  to  listen  to  a  conversation ;  never  !  "  replied  Adrienne. 
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"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mother  Bunch  suddenly,  after  some  momenta' 
thought,  '^  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  Mademoiselle  Florine  in  right. 
The  plan  proposed  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  clear  up,  perhaps  forever,  your  doubts  as  to  M.  Rodin.  Notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  facts,  in  spite  of  the  almost  certainty  of  my 
presentiments,  appearances  may  deceive  us.  I  was  th*^  first  who 
accused  M.  Rodin  to  you.  I  should  not  forgive  myself  all  the  rest  of 
my  lif(^  did  I  accuse  him  wrongfully     Beyond  doubt,  it  is  painful,  as 

you  say,  madame,  to  listen  to  a  conversation " 

Then,  with  a  violent  effort  to  console  herself,  she  added,  as  she 
strove  to  repress  her  tears  : 

''  Yet,  as  your  safety  is  at  stake,  mademoiselle, — for,  if  this  be  trea<jh- 
ery,  the  future  prospect  is  dreadful, — I  will  go  in  your  place — to " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  I  entreat  you,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
interrupting.  *'  Let  you,  my  poor  friend,  do  for  me  what  I  thought 
degrading  to  do  myself  ?    Never  !  " 

Then,  turning  to  Florine,  she  added : 

"  Tell  M.  de  Bonneville  to  have  the  carriage  got  ready  on  the  instant." 

"You  consent,  then!"  cried  Florine,  clasping  her  hands,  and  not 
seeking  to  conceal  her  joy ;  and  her  eyes  also  became  full  of  tears. 

"  Yes,  I  consent,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  emotion.  "  If  it  is  to  be 
war,  a  war  to  the  knife  that  they  would  wage  with  me,  I  must  be 
prepared  for  it ;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  it  would  only  be  weakness 
and  folly  not  to  put  myself  on  my  guard.  No  doubt  this  step  costs  me 
much  and  is  very  repugnant  to  me,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  put  an 
end  to  suspicions  that  would  be  a  continual  torment  to  me,  and  perhaps 
to  prevent  still  greater  evils.  Yes !  for  many  important  reasons,  this 
interview  of  M.  Rodin  with  Prince  Djalma  may  be  doubly  decisive  with 
me — as  to  the  confidence  or  the  inexorable  hate  that  I  must  henceforth 
feel  for  M.  Rodin.  So,  Florine,  quick  !  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  the 
carriage.  You  will  go  with  me.  As  for  you,  my  dear,  pray  wait  for 
me  here,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  workgirl. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  conversation,  Adrienne's  carriage  stopped, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  at  the  little  garden-gate  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Blanche. 

Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  and  soon  returned  to  her  mistress. 
"  The  shade  is  down,  madame.  M.  Rodin  has  just  entered  the  prince's 
room." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was,  therefore,  present,  though  in\asible, 
at  the  following  scene,  which  took  place  between  Rodin  and  Djalma. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


THE    LETTER 


OME  minutes  before  the  entrance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  into  the  gi-eenhouse,  Rodin  had  been  introduced  by 
Faringhea  into  the  presence  of  the  prince,  who,  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  burning  excitement  into  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  the  words  of  the  half-caste,  did  not  appear  to  perceive 
the  Jesuit. 

The  latter,  surprised  at  the  animated  expression  of  Djalma's  counte- 
nance and  his  almost  frantic  air,  made  a  sign  of  interrogation  to  Farin- 
ghea, who  answered  him  privately  in  the  following  symbolical  manner  : 
After  laying  his  forefinger  on  his  head  and  heart,  he  pointed  to  the 
fire  burning  in  the  chimney,  signifying  by  his  pantomimic  action  that 
the  head  and  heart  of  Djalma  were  both  in  flames.  No  doubt  Rodin 
understood  him,  for  an  imperceptible  smile  of  satisfaction  played  upon 
his  wan  lips ;  then  he  said  aloud  to  Faringhea : 

"  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  the  prince.    Let  down  the  shade,  and  see 
that  we  are  not  interrupted." 

The  half-caste  bowed,  and  touched  a  spring  near  the  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  which  slid  into  the  wall  as  the  blind  descended ;  then,  again  bow- 
ing, Faringhea  left  the  room.  It  was  shortly  after  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  and  Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  which  was  now  only 
separated  from  the  room  in  which  was  Djalma,  by  the  transparent  thick- 
ness of  a  shade  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  large  colored  birds. 

The  noise  of  the  door,  which  Faringhea  closed  as  he  went  out, 
seemed  to  recall  the  young  Indian  to  himself ;  his  features,  though  still 
animated,  recovered  their  habitual  expression  of  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness ;  he  started,  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  looked  round  him,  as 
if  waking  up  from  a  deep  reverie,  and  then  advancing  toward  Rodin, 
with  an  air  as  respectful  as  confused,  he  said  to  him,  using  the  expres- 
sion commonly  applied  to  old  men  in  his  country : 
"  Pardon  me,  father." 
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Still  following  the  customs  of  his  nation,  so  full  of  deference  toward 
age,  he  took  Rodin's  hand  to  raise  to  bis  lips,  but  the  Jesuit  drew  back 
a  step  and  refused  this  homage. 

^'  For  what  do  you  ask  pardon,  my  dear  prince  ?  ^  said  he  to  Djalma. 

"  When  you  entered,  I  was  in  a  dream ;  I  did  not  come  to  meet  you. 
Once  more,  pardon  me,  father !  ^ 

"  Once  more,  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  mj^  dear  prince.  But 
let  us  have  some  talk.  Pray  resume  your  place  on  the  couch,  and  your 
pipe,  too,  if  you  like  it." 

But  Djalma,  instead  of  adopting  the  suggestion,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  divan,  according  to  his  custom,  insisted  on  seating  himself 
in  a  chair,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasion  of  "  the  Old  Man  with  the 
Good  Heart ^^  as  he  always  called  the  Jesuit. 

"  Really,  your  politeness  troubles  me,  my  dear  prince,''  said  Rodin ; 
"  you  are  here  at  home  in  India ;  at  least,  we  wish  you  to  think  so." 

"  Many  things  remind  me  of  my  country,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  mild, 
grave  tone.  "Your  goodness  reminds  me  of  my  father,  and  of  him 
who  was  a  father  to  me,"  added  the  Indian,  as  he  thought  of  Marshal 
Simon,  whose  arrival  in  Paris  had  been  purposely  concealed  from  him. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed  in  a  tone  full  of  affectionate 
warmth,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Rodin : 

"  You  are  come,  and  I  am  happy." 

"  I  understand  your  joy,  my  dear  prince,  for  I  come  to  take  you  out 
of  prison  ;  to  open  your  cage  for  you.  I  have  begged  you  to  submit  to 
a  brief  seclusion  entirely  for  your  own  interest." 

"  Can  I  go  out  to-morrow  I " 

"  To-day,  my  dear  prince,  if  you  please." 
The  young  Indian  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed : 

"  I  must  have  friends,  since  I  am  here  in  a  palace  that  does  not  belong 
to  me." 

"  Certainly  you  have  friends  —  excellent  friends,"  answered  Rodin. 
At  these  words,  Djalma's  countenance  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
beauty     The  most  noble  sentiments  were  expressed  in  his  fine  features; 
his  large  black  eyes  became  slightly  humid,  and  after  another  interval 
of  silence  he  rose  and  said  to  Rodin  with  emotion : 

"  Come ! " 

"  Whither,  dear  prince  ?  "  said  the  other,  much  surprised. 

''  To  thank  my  friends.    I  have  waited  three  days.    It  is  long." 

**  Permit  me,  dear  prince ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you  on  this  subject ; 
please  to  be  seated." 

Djalma  resumed  his  seat  with  docility.    Rodin  continued : 

"It  is  true  that  you  have  friends;  or  rather,  you  have  a  friend. 
Friends  are  rare." 
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"  What  are  you  ?  " 

**  Weil,  then,  you  have  two  friends,  my  dear  prince :  myself,  whom 
you  know,  and  one  other,  whom  you  do  not  know,  and  who  desires  to 
remain  unknown  to  you." 

"Why!" 

"  Why  ?  "  answered  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  embarrassment.  "  Be- 
cause the  happiness  he  feels  in  giving  you  these  proofs  of  his  friendship, 
and  even  his  own  tranquillity,  depend  upon  preserving  this  mystery  " 

"  Why  should  there  be  concealment  when  we  do  good  ? " 

*^  Sometimes  to  conceal  the  good  we  do,  my  dear  prince.'' 

"  I  profit  by  his  friendship;  why  should  he  conceal  himself  from  me?  " 
These  repeated  questions  of  the  young  Indian  appeared  to  puzzle 
Rodin,  who,  however,  replied : 

*'  I  have  told  you,  my  dear  prince,  that  your  secret  friend  would  per- 
haps have  his  tranquillity  compromised  if  he  were  known." 

'*  K  he  were  known — as  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,  dear  prince." 
The  countenance  of  Djalma  immediately  assumed  an  appearance 
of  sorrowful  dignity;  he  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  said  in  a  stern 
and  haughty  voice : 

"  Since  this  friend  hides  himself  from  me,  he  must  either  be  ashamed 
of  me,  or  there  is  reason  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  I  only  accept 
hospitality  from  those  who  are  worthy  of  me,  and  who  think  me  worthy 
of  them.    I  leave  this  house." 

So  saying,  Djalma  rose  with  such  an  air  of  determination  that  Rodin 
exclaimed : 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  prince.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  your  petu- 
lance and  touchiness  are  almost  incredible.  Though  we  have  endeavored 
to  remind  you  of  your  beautiful  country,  we  are  here  in  Europe,  in 
France,  in  the  center  of  Paris.  This  consideration  may  perhaps  a  little 
modify  your  views.    Listen  to  me,  I  conjure  you." 

Notwithstanding  his  complete  ignorance  of  certain  social  conven- 
tionalisms, Djalma  had  too  much  good  sense  and  uprightness  not  to 
appreciate  reason  when  it  appeared  reasonable.  The  words  of  Rodin 
calmed  him.  With  that  ingenuous  modesty  with  which  natures  full 
of  strength  and  generosity  are  almost  always  endowed,  he  answered 
mildly: 

*'  You  are  right,  father.  I  am  no  longer  in  my  own  country  Here 
the  customs  are  different.    I  will  reflect  upon  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  craft  and  suppleness,  Rodin  sometimes  found 
himself  perplexed  by  the  wild  and  unforeseen  ideas  of  the  young  Indian. 
Thus  he  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  Djalma  now  remained  pensive 
for  some  minutes,  after  which  he  resumed  in  a  calm  but  firm  tone : 
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''  I  have  obeyed  you,  father ;  I  have  reflected.'' 

"  Well,  my  dear  prince  ? " 

"  In  no  country  in  the  world,  under  no  pretext,  should  a  man  of  honor 
concind  his  friendship  for  another  man  of  honor." 

"But  suppose  there  should  be  danger  in  avowing  this  friendship f 
said  Rodin,  very  uneasy  at  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking. 

Djalma  eyed  the  Jesuit  with  contemptuous  astonishment  and  made 
no  reply. 

''  I  understand  your  silence,  my  dear  prince :  a  brave  man  ought  to 
defy  danger.  True  ;  but  if  it  should  be  you  that  the  danger  threatens 
in  case  this  friendship  were  discovered,  would  not  your  man  of  honor 
be  excusable,  even  praiseworthy,  to  persist  in  remaining  unknown  f " 

"  I  accept  nothing  from  a  friend  who  thinks  me  capable  of  denying 
him  from  cowardice." 

"  Dear  prince — listen  to  me," 

"  Adieu,  father." 

^' Yet,  reflect!" 

*'  I  have  said  it,"  replied  Djalma,  in  an  abrupt  and  almost  sovereign 
tone  as  he  walked  toward  the  door, 

''  But  suppose  a  woman  were  concerned,"  cried  Rodin,  driven  to 
extremity,  and  hastening  after  the  young  Indian,  for  he  really  feared 
that  Djalma  might  rush  from  the  house  and  thus  overthrow  all  his 
projects. 

At  the  last  words  of  Rodin  the  Indian  stopped  abruptly. 

"  A  woman ! "  said  he  with  a  start,  and  turning  red.  ''  A  woman  is 
concerned  I " 

''  Why,  yes !  suppose  it  were  a  woman,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  would  you 
not  then  understand  her  reserve,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  she  is 
obliged  to  surround  the  marks  of  affection  she  wishes  to  give  yon  ? " 

"  A  woman  ! "  repeated  Djalma  in  a  trembling  voice,  clasping  his 
hands  in  adoration ;  and  his  beautiful  countenance  was  expressive  of 
the  deepest  emotion.     ''  A  woman !  "  said  he  again.     ''  A  Parisian  .*" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  prince,  as  you  force  me  to  this  indiscretion  I  will  con» 
fess  to  you  that  your  friend  is  a  real  Parisian — a  noble  matron,  endowed 
with  the  highest  virtues  —  whose  age  alone  merits  all  your  respect." 

"  She  is  very  old,  then  f "  cried  poor  Djalma,  whose  charming  dream 
was  thus  abruptly  dispelled. 

"  She  may  Ije  a  few  years  older  than  I  am,"  answered  Rodin,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  expecting  to  see  the  young  man  express  a  sort  of  comical 
disappointment  or  angry  regi'et. 

But  it  was  not  so.    To  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  love,  which  had 
for  a  moment  lighted  up  the  prince's  features,  there  now  succeeded  a 
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respectful  and  touching  expression.    He  looked  at  Rodin  with  emotion, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  This  woman  is,  then,  a  mother  to  me  ? " 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  a  pious,  melancholy,  and  ten- 
der charm  the  Indian  uttered  the  word  mother. 

"  You  have  it,  my  dear  prince ;  this  respectable  lady  wishes  to  be  a 
mother  to  you.  But  I  may  not  reveal  to  you  the  cause  of  the  affection 
she  feels  for  you.  Only,  believe  me,  this  affection  is  sincere,  and  the 
cause  honorable.  If  I  do  not  tell  you  her  secret,  it  is  that  with  us  the 
secrets  of  women,  young  or  old,  are  equally  sacred." 

"  That  is  right,  and  I  will  respect  it.  Without  seeing  her  I  will  love 
her — as  I  love  God,  without  seeing  him." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  prince,  let  me  tell  you  what  are  the  intentions  of 
your  maternal  friend.  This  house  will  remain  at  your  disposal  as  long 
as  you  like  it ;  French  servants,  a  carriage  and  horses  will  be  at  your 
orders ;  the  charges  of  your  housekeeping  will  be  paid  for  you.  Then, 
as  the  son  of  a  king  should  live  royally,  I  have  left  in  the  next  room  a 
casket  containing  five  hundred  louis ;  every  month  a  similar  sum  will 
be  provided ;  if  it  should  not  be  found  suflScient  for  your  little  amuse- 
ments, you  will  tell  me,  and  it  shall  be  augmented." 
At  a  movement  of  Djalma,  Rodin  hastened  to  add : 

"  I  must  tell  you  at  once,  my  dear  prince,  that  your  delicacy  may  be 
quite  at  ease.  First  of  all,  you  may  accept  anything  from  a  mother ; 
next,  as  in  about  three  months  you  will  come  into  possession  of  an 
immense  inheritance,  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  if  you  feel  the  obligation 
a  burden, — and  the  sum  cannot  exceed,  at  the  most,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand louis, — to  repay  these  advances.  Spare  nothing,  then,  but  satisfy 
all  your  fancies.  You  are  expected  to  appear  in  the  great  world  of 
Paris  in  a  style  becoming  the  son  of  a  king  who  was  called  the  Father 
of  the  Generous.  So  once  again  I  conjure  you  not  to  be  restrained  by  a 
false  delicacy ;  if  this  sum  should  not  be  sufficient " 

"  I  will  ask  for  more.  My  mother  is  right ;  the  son  of  a  monarch 
ought  to  live  royally." 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Indian,  made  with  perfect  simplicity,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  astonishment  at  these  magnificent  offers. 
This  was  natural.  Djalma  would  have  done  for  others  what  they  were 
doing  for  him,  for  the  traditions  of  the  prodigal  magnificence  and  splen- 
did hospitality  of  Indian  princes  are  well  known.  Djalma  had  been 
as  moved  as  grateful  on  hearing  that  a  woman  loved  him  with  maternal 
affection.  As  for  the  luxury  with  which  she  sought  to  surround  him, 
he  accepted  it  without  astonishment  and  without  scruple.  This  resig- 
nation, again,  somewhat  disconcerted  Rodin,  who  had  prepared  many 
excellent  arguments  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  accept  his  offers. 
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"  Well,  then,  it's  all  agreed,  my  df^ar  prince,"  resumed  the  Jesuit. 
"  Now,  as  you  must  see  the  woj-ld,  it's  just  as  well  to  enter  by  the  lx*st 
door,  as  W(^  say  One  of  the  friends  of  your  maternal  protect i-ess,  the 
( V)unt  de  Montbron,  an  old  nobleman  of  the  greatest  experieiire,  and 
belonging  to  the  first  society,  will  introduce  you  in  some  of  the  l^st 
hous<\s  in  Paris." 

''  Will  you  not  introduce  me,  father  ?" 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  prince,  look  at  me.  Tell  me  if  you  think  I  am  fitted 
for  such  an  office.  No,  no ;  I  live  alone  and  retired  from  the  world. 
And  then,"  added  Rodin,  after  a  short  silence,  fixing  a  penetrating, 
attentive,  and  curious  look  upon  the  prince,  as  if  he  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  a  sort  of  experiment  by  what  follows ;  "  and  then,  you 
see,  M.  de  Montbron  will  be  better  able  than  I  should,  in  the  world  you 
are  about  to  enter,  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the  snares  that  will  be  laid 
for  you.  For  if  you  have  friends  you  have  also  enemies — cowardly 
enemies,  as  you  know,  who  have  abused  your  confidence  in  an  infa- 
mous manner  and  have  made  sport  of  you.  And  as,  unfortunately, 
their  power  is  equal  to  their  wickedness,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  in  you  to  try  to  avoid  them — to  fly  instead  of  resisting  them 
openly  " 

At  the  remembrance  of  his  enemies,  at  the  thought  of  fljing  from 
them,  Djalma  trembled  in  every  limb ;  his  features  became  of  a  livid 
paleness;  his  eyes,  wide  open,  so  that  the  pupil  was  encircled  with 
white,  sparkled  with  lurid  fire ;  never  had  scorn,  hatred,  and  the  desire 
of  vengeance  expressed  themselves  so  terribly  on  a  human  face.  His 
upper  lip,  blood-red,  was  curled  convulsively,  exposing  a  row  of  small, 
white,  and  close-set  teeth,  and  giving  to  his  countenance,  lately  so 
charming,  an  aii'  of  such  animal  ferocity  that  Rodin  started  from  his 
seat,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  prince  ?  You  frighten  me." 
Djalma  did  not  answer.  HaK  leaning  forward,  with  his  hands 
clenched  in  rage,  he  seemed  to  cling  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair  for 
fear  of  yielding  to  a  burst  of  terrific  fury  At  this  moment  the  amber 
mouth-piece  of  his  pipe  rolled  by  chance  under  one  of  his  feet ;  the 
violent  tension  which  contracted  all  the  muscles  of  the  young  Indian, 
was  so  powerful,  and,  not^vithstanding  his  youth  and  his  light  figure, 
he  was  endowed  with  such  vigor,  that  with  one  abrupt  stamp  he  pow- 
dered to  dust  the  piece  of  amber,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  hardness. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  the  matter,  prince  ?  "  cried  Rodin. 

"  Thus  would  I  crush  my  cowardly  enemies!"  exclaimed  Djalma,  with 
menacing  and  excited  look. 

Then,  as  if  these  words  had  brought  his  rage  to  a  climax,  he  bounded 
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from  his  seat,  and,  with  haggard  eyes,  strode  about  the  room  for  some 
seconds  in  all  directions,  as  if  he  sought  for  some  weapon,  and  uttered 
from  time  to  time  a  hoarse  cry,  which  he  endeavored  to  stifle  by  thrust- 
ing his  clenched  fist  against  his  mouth,  while  his  jaws  moved  con- 
vulsively. It  was  the  impotent  rage  of  a  wild  beast  thirsting  for  blood. 
Yet  in  all  this  the  young  Indian  preserved  a  great  and  savage  beauty ; 
it  was  evident  that  these  instincts  of  sanguinary  ardor  and  blind  intre- 
pidity, now  excited  to  this  pitch  by  horror  of  treachery  and  cowardice, 
when  applied  to  war,  or  to  those  gigantic  Indian  hunts  which  are  even 
more  bloody  than  a  battle,  must  make  of  Djalma  what  he  really  was — 
a  hero. 

Rodin  admired  with  deep  and  ominous  joy  the  fiery  impetuosity  of 
passion  in  the  young  Indian,  for,  under  various  conceivable  circum- 
stances, the  effect  must  be  terrible.  Suddenly,  to  the  Jesuit's  great  sur- 
prise, the  tempest  was  appeased.  Djalma's  fury  was  calmed  thus  instan- 
taneously, because  reflection  showed  him  how  vain  it  was.  Ashamed  of 
his  childish  violence,  he  cast  down  his  eyes.  His  countenance  remained 
pale  and  gloomy ;  and,  with  a  cold  tranquillity,  far  more  formidable 
than  the  violence  to  which  he  had  yielded,  he  said  to  Rodin: 

"  Father,  you  will  this  day  lead  me  to  meet  my  enemies." 

"  In  what  end,  my  dear  prince  ?  What  would  you  do  ? " 

"  Kill  the  cowards ! " 

"  Kill  them  !  you  must  not  think  of  it." 

"  Faringhea  will  aid  me." 

^'  Remember,  you  are  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  here  one 
does  not  kill  an  enemy  like  a  hunted  tiger." 

"One  fights  with  a  loyal  enemy,  but  one  kills  a  traitor  like  an 
accursed  dog,"  replied  Djalma,  with  as  much  conviction  as  tranquillity. 

"  Ah,  prince,  whose  father  was  the  Father  of  the  Generous  ^^'^  said  Rodin, 
in  a  grave  voice ;  "  what  pleasure  can  you  find  in  striking  down  creat- 
ures as  cowardly  as  they  are  wicked  ? " 

"  To  destroy  what  is  dangerous  is  a  duty  " 

"  So,  prince,  you  seek  for  revenge  ? " 

"  I  do  not  revenge  myself  on  a  serpent,"  said  the  Indian,  with  haughty 
bitterness ;  "  I  crush  it." 

''  But,  my  dear  prince,  here  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  enemies  in  that 
manner.    If  we  have  cause  of  complaint " 

"  Women  and  children  complain,"  said  Djalma,  interrupting  Rodin ; 
"  men  strike." 

"  Still  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  my  dear  prince.  Here,  society 
takes  your  cause  into  its  own  hands,  examines,  judges,  and  if  there  be 
good  reason  punishes." 
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''  In  my  own  quarrel  I  am  both  judge  and  executioner.^ 
"Pray  listen  to  me:  you  have  escaped  the  odious  snares  of  your 
enemies,  have  you  not  ?  —  Well !  suppose  it  were  thanks  to  the  devotion 
of  the  venerable  woman  who  has  for  you  the  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
and  that  she  were  to  ask  you  to  forgive  them, —  she,  who  saved  you 
from  their  hands,  —  what  would  you  do  then  ?  " 
The  Indian  hung  his  head  and  was  silent. 
Profiting  by  this  hesitation,  Rodin  continued : 
"  I  might  say  to  you  that  I  know  your  enemies,  but  that  in  the  dread 
of  seeing  you  commit  some  terrible  imprudence,  I  would  conceal  their 
names  from  you  forever.     But  no  !  I  swear  to  you,  that  if  the  respect- 
able person  who  loves  you  as  her  son  should  find  it  either  right  or  use- 
ful that  I  should  tell  you  their  names,  I  will  do  so  —  until  she  has 
pronounced,  I  must  be  silent." 

Djalma  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  dark  and  wrathful  air. 
At  this  moment  Faringhea  entered  and  said  to  Rodin : 
"  A  man  with  a  letter,  not  finding  you  at  home,  has  been  sent  on  here. 
Am  I  to  receive  it  I    He  says  it  comes  from  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  " 

''  Certainly,"  answered   Rodin.      "  That  is,"  he   added,   "  with   the 
prince's  permission." 

Djalma  nodded  in  reply ;  Faringhea  went  out. 
^^  You  will  excuse  what  I  have  done,  dear  prince.     I  expected  this 
morning  a  very  important  letter.    As  it  was  late  in  coming  to  hand,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  on." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Faringhea  returned  with  the  letter,  which  he 
delivered  to  Rodin  —  and  the  half-caste  again  withdrew 
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ADRIENNE    AND    DJALMA 


HEN  Faringhea  had  quitted  the  room,  Rodin  took  the  letter 
from  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
appeared  to  be  looking  for  something,  first  in  the  side-pocket 
of  his  great-coat,  then  in  the  pocket  behind,  then  in  that  of 
his  trousers ;  and,  not  finding  what  he  sought,  he  laid  the  letter  on 
his  knee,  and  felt  himself  all  over  with  both  hands,  with  an  air  of 
regret  and  uneasiness. 

The  divers  movements  of  this  pantomime,  performed  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  were  crowned  by  the  exclamations : 

"  Oh !  dear  me !  how  vexatious ! " 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Djalma,  starting  from  the  gloomy 
silence  in  which  he  had  been  plunged  for  some  minutes. 

"  Alas !  my  dear  prince ! "  replied  Rodin,  "  the  most  vulgar  and  puerile 
accident  may  sometimes  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  have  for- 
gotten or  lost  my  spectacles.  Now,  in  this  twilight,  with  the  very  poor 
eyesight  that  years  of  labor  have  left  me,  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me  to  read  this  most  important  letter  —  and  an  immediate 
answer  is  expected  —  most  simple  and  categorical  —  a  yes  or  a  no.  Time 
presses;  it  is  really  most  annoying.  K,"  added  Rodin,  laying  great 
stress  on  his  words,  without  looking  at  Djalma,  but  so  as  the  prince 
might  remark  it ;  "  if  only  some  one  would  render  me  the  service  to 
read  it  for  me ;  but  there  is  no  one  —  no  one ! " 

"  Father,"  said  Djalma  obligingly,  "  shall  I  read  it  for  you  ?  When  I 
have  finished  it,  I  shall  forget  what  I  have  read." 

"  You  ?  "  cried  Rodin,  as  if  the  proposition  of  the  Indian  had  appeared 
to  him  extravagant  and  dangerous ;  "  it  is  impossible,  prince,  for  you  to 
read  this  letter." 

"  Then  excuse  my  having  offered,"  said  Djalma  mildly 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  Rodin,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  and  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  "  why  not  ? " 
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And'he  added,  addressing  Djalnia : 
''  Would  you  really  l)e  so  obliging,  my  dear  prin(*(^  f     I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  ask  you  this  service." 

So  saying,  Rodin  delivered  the  letter  to  Djalma,  who  read  aloud  as 
follows : 

'^ '  Your  visit  this  morning  t(>  the  Hotel  Saint- Dizier  can  only  be  considered,  from  what 
I  hear,  as  a  new  act  of  aggression  on  your  part. 

*^ '  Here  is  the  last  proposition  I  have  to  make.  It  may  be  as  fruitless  as  the  step  I  took 
yesterday,  when  I  called  upon  you  in  the  Rue  Clovis. 

*^ '  After  that  long  and  painful  explanation,  I  told  you  that  I  would  write  to  you.  I 
keep  my  promise,  and  here  is  my  ultimatum. 

'^  '  First  of  all,  a  piece  of  advice.  Beware !  If  you  are  determined  to  maintain  so 
unequal  a  struggle,  you  will  be  exposed  even  to  the  hatred  of  those  whom  you  so  fool- 
islily  seek  to  protect.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  ruin  you  with  them  by  enlightening 
them  as  to  your  projects.  It  will  be  proved  to  them  that  you  have  shared  in  the  plot 
which  you  now  pretend  to  reveal,  not  from  generosity,  but  from  cupidity.' " 

Though  Djalma  had  the  delicacy  to  feel  that  the  least  question  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter  would  be  a  serious  indiscretion,  he  could  not  forbear 
turning  his  head  suddenly  toward  the  Jesuit  as  he  read  the  last  passage. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  relates  to  me.  Such  as  you  see  me,  my  dear  prince,'' 
added  he,  glancing  at  his  shabby  clothes,  "  I  am  accused  of  cupidity." 

"  And  who  are  these  people  that  you  protect  f " 

"  Those  I  protect  ? "  said  Rodin,  feigning  some  hesitation,  as  if  he  had 
been  embarrassed  to  find  an  answer ;  "  who  are  those  I  protect  f  Hem, 
hem — I  will  tell  you.  They  are  poor  devils  without  resources;  good 
people  without  a  penny,  having  only  a  just  cause  on  their  side,  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  powerful  parties  —  very  powerful  parties ;  but,  happily,  these 
latter  are  known  to  me,  and  I  am  able  to  unmask  them.  What  else 
could  have  been  ?  Being  myself  poor  and  weak,  I  range  myself  natu- 
rally on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  weak.  But  continue,  I  beg  of  you." 
Djalma  resumed  : 

'*  '  You  have  therefore  everything  to  fear  if  you  persist  in  your  hostility,  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  taking  the  side  of  those  whom  you  call  your  friends.  They  might  more  justly 
be  termed  youi'  dupes,  for  your  disinterestedness  would  be  inexplicable  were  it  sincere. 
It  must  therefore  conceal  some  after-thought  of  cupidity. 

"" '  Well !  in  that  view  of  the  case,  we  can  offer  you  ample  compensation;  with  this 
difference,  that  your  hopes  are  now  entirely  founded  on  the  probable  gratitude  of  your 
friends,  a  very  doubtful  chance  at  the  best,  whereas  our  offers  will  be  realized  on  the 
instant.  To  speak  clearly,  this  is  what  we  ask,  what  we  exact  of  you.  This  very  night, 
before  twelve,  you  must  have  left  Paris,  and  engage  not  to  return  for  six  months.' " 

Djalma  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  surprise,  and  looked  at 
Rodin. 
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"  Quiti^  natural,"  said  the  latita* ;  ''  thr  c*aus<'  of  my  pooi*  frionds  would 
be  ju(1^(m1  l>y  that  tini(\  and  I  sliould  hi'  UTiai)l<'  to  watch  oxi^r  thera. 
You  so<^  how  it  is,  my  dear  priijci',"  added  Kodin,  witli  bitter  indigna- 


tion.    ''  But   please  continu(%  and  excuse  me  for  having  interrupted 
you;  though,  indeed,  sueh  impudence  disgusts  me." 
Djalma  continued : 
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**  *  That  we  may  be  certain  of  your  removal  from  Paris  for  six  months,  you  will  go  to 
the  house  of  one  of  our  friends  in  Germany.  You  will  there  be  received  with  generous 
hospitality,  but  forcibly  detained  until  the  expiration  of  the  term.' " 

''  Yes,  yes  !  a  voluntary  prison,"  said  Rodin. 

**  ^  On  these  conditions  you  will  receive  a  pension  of  one  thousand  francs  a  month,  to 
begin  from  your  departure  from  Paris,  ten  thousand  francs  down,  and  twenty  thousand 
at  the  end  of  the  si:K  months ;  the  whole  to  be  completely  secured  to  you.  FinaUy,  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months,  we  wiU  place  you  in  a  position  both  honorable  and  independent.' " 

Djalma  having  stopped  short  with  involuntary  indignation,  Rodin 
said  to  him : 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  continue,  my  dear  prince.    Read  to  the  end,  and 
it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  passes  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization." 
Djalma  resumed : 

*^ '  You  know  well  enough  the  course  of  affairs  and  what  we  are,  to  feel  that  in  pro- 
viding for  your  absence  we  only  wish  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  not  very  dangerous,  but 
rather  troublesome.  Do  not  be  blinded  by  your  first  success.  The  results  of  your 
denimciation  will  be  stifled,  because  they  are  calumnious.  The  judge  who  received  your 
evidence  will  soon  repent  his  odious  partiality.  You  may  make  what  use  you  please  of 
this  letter.  We  know  what  we  write,  to  whom  we  write,  and  how  we  write.  You  will 
receive  this  letter  at  three  o'clock ;  if  by  four  o'clock  we  have  not  your  full  and  com- 
plete acceptance,  written  with  your  own  hand  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  war  must 
commence  between  us  —  and  not  from  to-morrow,  but  on  the  instant,'  " 

Ha^dng  finished  reading  the  letter,  Djalma  looked  at  Rodin,  who 
said  to  him : 

^'  Permit  me  to  summon  Faringhea." 
He  rang  the  bell  and  the  half-caste  appeared. 

Rodin  took  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Djalma,  tore  it  into  halves, 
rubbed  it  between  his  palms  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  a  ball,  and  said  to 
the  half-caste,  as  he  returned  it  to  him : 

"  Give  this  paper  to  the  person  who  waits  for  it  and  tell  him  that 
is  my  only  answer  to  his  shameless  and  insolent  letter ;  you  understand 
me — this  shameless  and  insolent  letter," 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  half-caste ;  and  he  went  out. 
"  This  will  perhaps  be  a  dangerous  war  for  you,  father,"  said  the 
Indian,  with  interest. 

"Yes,  dear  prince,  it  may  be  dangerous,  but  I  am  not  like  you; 

I  have  no  wish  to  kill  my  enemies  because  they  are  cowardly  and 

wicked.    I  fight  them  under  the  shield  of  the  law.  Imitate  me  in  this." 

Then,  seeing  that  the  countenance  of  Djalma  darkened,  he  added : 

"  I  am  wrong ;  I  will  advise  you  no  more  on  this  subject.    Only,  let 

us  defer  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  your  noble  and  motherly  pro- 
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tectress.     I  shall  see  her  to-morrow ;   if  she  consents  I  will  tell  you  the 
names  of  your  enemies ;  if  not — not." 

"  And  this  woman,  this  second  mother,"  said  Djalma,  "  is  her  character 
such  that  I  (thii  rely  on  her  judgment  ? " 

"  She  !  "  cried  Rodin,  clasping  his  hands  and  speaking  with  increased 
excitement.  "Why,  she  is  the  most  noble,  the  most  generous,  the 
most  valiant  being  upon  earth !  why,  if  you  were  really  her  son,  and 
she  loved  you  with  all  the  strength  of  maternal  affection,  and  a  case 
arose  in  which  you  had  to  choose  between  an  act  of  baseness  and 
death,  she  would  say  to  you,  '  Die  ! '  though  she  might  herself  die  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  noble  woman  !  so  was  my  mother  !  "  cried  Djalma,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  with  growing  energy,  as  he  approached  the 
window  concealed  by  the  shade,  toward  which  he  threw  an  oblique  and 
anxious  glance,  '^  if  you  would  imagine  your  protectress,  think  only  of 
courage,  uprightness,  and  loyalty  personified.  Oh !  she  has  the  chival- 
rous frankness  of  the  brave  man,  joined  with  the  high-souled  dignity 
of  the  woman,  who  not  only  never  in  her  life  told  a  falsehood,  never 
concealed  a  single  thought,  but  who  would  rather  die  than  give  way 
to  the  least  of  those  sentiments  of  craft  and  dissimulation  which  are 
almost  forced  upon  ordinary  women  by  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  admiration  which  shone  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Djalma  as  he  listened  to  this  description.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  cheeks  glowed,  his  heart  palpitated  with  enthusiasm. 

"  That  is  well,  noble  heart !  "  said  Rodin  to  him,  drawing  still  nearer 
to  the  blind ;  "  I  love  to  see  your  soul  sparkle  through  your  eyes,  on 
hearing  me  speak  thus  of  your  unknown  protectress.  Oh !  but  she  is 
worthy  of  the  pious  adoration  which  noble  hearts  and  great  chai-acters 
inspire ! " 

"  Oh !  I  believe  you,"  cried  Djalma,  with  enthusiasm ;  ''  my  heart  is 
full  of  admiration  and  also  of  astonishment ;  for  my  mother  is  no  more, 
and  yet  such  a  woman  exists ! " 

"  Yes,  she  exists.  For  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  for  the  glory 
of  her  sex,  she  exists ;  for  the  honor  of  truth  and  the  shame  of  false- 
hood, she  exists.  No  lie,  no  disguise,  has  ever  tainted  her  loyalty,  brill- 
iant and  heroic  as  the  sword  of  a  knight.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
this  noble  woman  spoke  to  me  these  admirable  words,  which,  in  all  my 
life,  I  shall  not  forget :  ^  Sir,'  said  she,  '  if  ever  I  suspect  any  one  that 

I  love  or  esteem ' " 

Rodin  did  not  finish.     The  shade,  so  violently  shaken  that  the 
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spring  broke,  was  drawn  u]>  abruptly,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Djalma,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  appeared  )>efore  him. 

Adrienne's  cloak  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  violence 
of  th<'  movement  with  which  she  had  approached  the  Vjlind,  her  bonnet, 
the  strings  of  which  were  untied,  had  also  fallen.  Having  left  home 
suddenly,  with  only  just  time  to  throw  a  mantle  over  the  picturesque 
and  charming  costume  which  she  often  chose  to  wear  when  alone,  she 
appeared  so  radiant  with  beauty  to  Djalma's  dazzled  eyes,  in  the  center 
of  those  heaves  and  flowers,  that  the  Indian  believed  himself  under  the 
influence  of  a  dream. 

With  clasped  hands,  eyes  wide  open,  the  body  slightly  bent  forward, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  he  stood  petrified  with  admiration. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  much  agitated,  and  her  countenance 
glowing  with  emotion,  remained  on  the  threshold  of  the  greenhouse, 
without  entering  the  room. 

All  this  had  passed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it.   Hardly 
had  the  blind  been  raised,  than  Rodin,  feigning  surprise,  exclaimed : 
'^  You  here,  mademoiselle  I " 

''  Oh,  sir ! "  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  I  come  to  terminate 
the  phrase  which  you  have  commenced.  I  told  you  that  when  a  suspi- 
cion crossed  my  mind  I  uttered  it  aloud  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
inspired.  Well !  I  confess  it :  I  have  failed  in  this  honesty.  I  came 
here  as  a  spy  upon  you,  when  your  answer  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  was 
giving  me  a  new  pledge  of  your  devotion  and  sincerity.  I  doubted  your 
uprightness  at  the  moment  when  you  were  bearing  testimony  to  my 
frankness.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  stooped  to  deceit ;  this  weak- 
ness merits  punishment,  and  I  submit  to  it — demands  reparation,  and 
I  make  it — calls  for  apologies,  and  I  tender  them  to  you." 

Then,  turning  toward  Djalma,  she  added : 
''  Now,  prince,  I  am  no  longer  mistress  of  my  secret.     I  am  your  rela- 
tion, Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville;  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  from  a 
sister  the  hospitality  that  you  did  not  refuse  from  a  mother." 

Djalma  made  no  reply  Plunged  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  this 
sudden  apparition,  which  sui-passed  his  wildest  and  most  dazzling 
visions,  he  felt  a  sort  of  intoxication,  which,  paralyzing  the  power  of 
thought,  concentered  all  his  faculties  in  the  one  sense  of  sight ;  and  just 
as  we  sometimes  seek  in  vain  to  satisfy  unquenchable  thii-st,  the  bm-n- 
ing  look  of  the  Indian  sought,  as  it  were,  with  devouring  a\ddity,  to  take 
in  all  the  rare  ]>erfections  of  the  young  lady 

Verily,  never  had  two  more  divine  types  of  beauty  met  face  to  face. 
Adrienne  and  Djalma  were  the  very  ideal  of  a  handsome  youth  and 
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maiden.  There  seemed  to  be  something  providential  in  the  meeting  of 
these  two  natures,  so  young  and  so  vivacious,  so  generous  and  so  full 
of  passion,  so  heroic  and  so  proud,  who,  before  coming  into  contact, 
had,  singularly  enough,  each  learned  the  moral  worth  of  the  othc^-; 
for  if,  at  the  words  of  Rodin,  Djalma  had  felt  arise  in  his  heart  an 
admiration,  as  lively  as  it  was  sudden,  for  the  valiant  and  generous 
qualities  of  that  unknown  benefactress,  whom  he  now  discovered  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  latter  had,  in  her  turn,  been  moved, 
affected,  almost  terrified,  by  the  interview  she  had  just  overheard,  in 
which  Djalma  had  displayed  the  nobleness  of  his  soul,  tli(^  delicate  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  terrible  transports  of  his  temper.  Then  she 
had  not  been  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  astonishment,  almost 
admiration,  at  sight  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  prince ;  and  soon 
after,  a  strange,  painful  sentiment,  a  sort  of  electric  shock,  seemed  to 
penetrate  all  her  being,  as  her  eyes  encountered  Dj  alma's. 

Cruelly  agitated,  and  suffering  deeply  from  this  agitation,  she  tried 
to  dissemble  the  impression  she  had  received  by  addressing  Rodin  to 
apologize  for  having  suspected  him.  But  the  obstinate  silence  of  the 
Indian  redoubled  the  lady's  painful  embarrassment.  Again  raising  her 
eyes  toward  the  prince,  to  invite  him  to  respond  to  her  fraternal  offer, 
she  met  his  ardent  gaze  wildly  fixed  upon  her,  and  she  looked  once  more 
with  a  mixtni'e  of  fear,  sadness,  and  wounded  pride ;  then  she  congratu- 
lated herself  on  having  foreseen  the  inexorable  necessity  of  keeping 
Djalma  a  distance  from  her,  such  apprehension  did  this  ardent  and 
impetuous  nature  already  inspire.  Wishing  to  put  an  end  to  her  pres- 
ent painful  situation,  she  said  to  Rodin,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice  : 
"  Pray,  sir,  speak  to  the  prince ;  repeat  to  him  my  offers.  I  cannot 
remain  longer." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  turned  as  if  to  rejoin  Florine. 

But  at  the  first  step  Djalma  sprang  toward  her  with  the  bound  of  a 
tiger  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  prey  Terrified  by  the  expression  of 
wild  excitement  which  inflamed  the  Indian's  countenance,  the  young 
lady  drew  back  with  a  loud  scream. 

At  this  Djalma  remembered  himself  and  all  that  had  passed.  Pale 
with  regret  and  shame,  trembling,  dismayed,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  and  all  his  features  marked  with  an  expression  of  the  most  touch- 
ing despair,  he  fell  at  Adrienne's  feet,  and,  lifting  his  clasped  hands 
toward  her,  said  in  a  soft,  supplicating,  timid  voice: 

"  Oh,  remain !  remain !  do  not  leave  me.     I  have  waited  for  you  so 
long ! " 

To  this  prayer,  uttered  with  the  timid  simplicity  of  a  child  and  a 
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resignation  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  savage  violence  that 
had  so  frightened  Adrienne,  she  replied,  as  she  made  a  sign  to  Florine 
to  prepare  for  their  departure : 

u  Prince,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  longer  here.'^ 
"  But  you  will  return  ?  "  said  Djalma,  striving  to  restrain  his  tears. 
"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  never — never ! "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  a  fail- 
ing voice.  Then,  profiting  by  the  stupor  into  which  her  answer  had 
thrown  Djalma,  Adrienne  disappeared  rapidly  behind  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Florine  was  hastening  to  rejoin  her  mistress,  when,  just  at  the 
moment  she  passed  before  Rodin,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low,  quick  voice : 
"  To-morrow  we  must  finish  the  hunchback.^ 

Florine  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  without  answering  Rodin,  dis- 
appeared, like  her  mistress,  behind  the  plants. 

Broken,  overpowered,  Djalma  remained  upon  his  knees,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  breast.  His  countenance  expressed  neither  rage 
nor  excitement,  but  a  painful  stupor ;  he  wept  silently.  Seeing  Rodin 
approach  him,  he  rose,  but  with  so  tremulous  a  step  that  he  could 
hardly  reach  the  divan,  on  which  he  sank  down,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Then  Rodin,  advancing,  said  to  him  in  a  mild  and  insinuating  tone: 
'*  Alas !  I  feared  what  has  happened.     I  did  not  wish  you  to  see  your 
benefactress ;  and  if  I  told  you  she  was  old,  do  you  know  why,  dear 
prince  ?  " 

Djalma,  without  answering,  let  his  hands  fall  upon  his  knees,  and 
turned  toward  Rodin  a  countenance  still  bathed  in  tears. 

"  I  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  charming,  and  at  your 
age  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  in  love,"  continued  Rodin.  "  I  wished  to  spare  you 
that  misfortune,  my  dear  prince,  for  your  beautiful  protectress  passion- 
ately loves  a  handsome  young  man  of  this  town." 

Upon  these  words  Djalma  suddenly  pressed  both  hands  to  his  heart, 
as  if  he  felt  a  piercing  stab,  uttered  a  cry  of  savage  grief,  threw  back 
his  head,  and  fell  fainting  upon  the  divan. 

Rodin  looked  at  him  coldly  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said  as  he 
went  away,  brushing  his  old  hat  with  his  elbow : 
"  Come !  that  works,  that  works ! " 


CHAPTER  X 


THE    CONSULTATION 


T  is  night.    It  has  just  struck  nine.    It  is  the  evening  of 
that  day  on  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  first  found 
herself  in  presence  of  Djalma.    Florine,  pale,  agitated,  trem- 
bling, with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  had  just  entered  a  bed- 
room, plainly  but  comfortably  furnished. 

This  room  was  one  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  Mother  Bunch, 
in  Adrienne's  house.  They  were  situated  on  the  ground-floor,  and  had 
two  entrances :  one  opened  on  the  garden  and  the  other  on  the  court- 
yard. From  this  side  came  the  persons  who  applied  to  the  workgirl  for 
succor ;  an  antechamber  in  which  they  waited,  a  parlor  in  which  they 
were  received,  constituted  Mother  Bunch's  apartments,  along  with  the 
bedroom,  which  Florine  had  just  entered,  looking  about  her  with  an 
anxious  and  alarmed  air,  scarcely  touching  the  carpet  with  the  tips 
of  her  satin  shoes,  holding  her  breath,  and  listening  at  the  least  noise. 
Placing  the  candle  upon  the  chimney-piece,  she  took  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  chamber,  and  approached  the  mahogany  desk,  surmounted  l3y 
a  well-filled  book-case.  The  key  had  been  left  in  the  drawers  of  this 
piece  of  furniture,  and  they  were  all  three  examined  by  Florine.  They 
contained  different  petitions  from  persons  in  distress,  and  various  notes 
in  the  girl's  handwriting.  That  was  not  what  Florine  wanted.  Three 
card-board  boxes  were  placed  in  pigeon-holes  beneath  the  book-case. 
These  also  were  vainly  explored,  and  Florine,  with  a  gesture  of  vexation, 
looked  and  listened  anxiously;  then,  seeing  a  chest  of  drawers,  she  made 
therein  a  fresh  and  useless  search.  Near  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  little 
door,  leading  to  a  dressing-room.  Florine  entered  it  and  looked — at 
first  without  success — into  a  large  wardrobe,  in  which  were  suspended 
several  black  dresses,  recently  made  for  Mother  Bunch,  by  order  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Perceiving  at  the  bottom  of  this  ward- 
robe, half  hidden  beneath  a  cloak,  a  very  shabby  little  trunk,  Florine 
opened  it  hastily,  and  found  there,  carefully  folded  up,  the  poor  old  gar- 
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ments  in  which  the  workgirl  had  beon  dad  when  she  first  entered  this 
opulent  mansion. 

Florin(^  started,  an  involuntary  fMnotion  contracted  her  features ;  but 
considering  that  she  had  not  liberty  to  indulge  her  feelings,  but  only  to 
obey  Rodin's  implacable  orders,  she  hastily  closed  both  trunk  and  ward- 
robe, and  leaving  the  dressing-room,  returned  into  the  bed-chamber. 
After  having  again  examined  the  writing-stand,  a  sudden  idea  occurred 
to  her.  Not  content  with  once  more  searching  the  card-board  boxes,  she 
drew  out  one  of  them  from  the  pigeon-hole,  hoping  to  find  what  she 
sought  behind  the  box:  her  first  attempt  failed,  but  the  second  was 
more  successful.  She  found  behind  the  middle  box  a  copy-book  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  She  started  in  surprise,  for  she  had  expected  some- 
thing else ;  yet  she  took  the  manuscript,  opened  it,  and  rapidly  turned 
over  the  leaves.  After  having  perused  several  pages,  she  manifested  her 
satisfaction,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  put  the  book  in  her  pocket ;  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  replaced  it  where  she  had  found  it, 
arranged  everything  in  order,  took  her  candle,  and  quitted  the  apart- 
ment without  being  discovered — of  whieh,  indeed,  she  had  felt  pretty 
sure,  knowing  that  Mother  Bunch  would  be  occupied  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  for  some  hours. 

..  .  •*.*• 

The  day  after  Florine's  researches,  Mother  Bunch,  alone  in  her  bed- 
chamber, was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  close  to  a  good  fire.  A  thick 
carpet  covered  the  floor ;  through  the  window-curtains  could  be  seen 
the  lawn  of  a  large  garden  ;  the  deep  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
regular  ticking  of  a  clock  and  the  crackling  of  the  wood.  Her  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  she  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  happiness  such 
as  she  had  never  so  completely  enjoyed  since  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  hotel.  For  her,  accustomed  so  long  to  cruel  privations,  there  was  a 
kind  of  inexpressible  charm  in  the  calm  silence  of  this  retreat  —  in  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  garden,  and,  above  all,  in  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  indebted  for  this  comfortable  position  to  the  resignation  and 
energy  she  had  displayed,  in  the  thick  of  the  many  severe  trials  which 
now  ended  so  happily. 

An  old  woman  with  a  mild  and  friendly  countenance,  who  had 
been  by  express  desire  of  Adrienne  attached  to  the  hunchback's  service, 
entered  the  room  and  said  to  her : 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  young  man  wishes  to  speak  to  you  on  pressing 
business.     He  gives  his  name  as  Agricola  Baudoin." 

At  this  name  Mother  Bimch  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
joy,  blushed  slightly,  rose,  and  ran  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  parlor 
in  which  was  Agricola. 
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"  Good-iiioriiiiif}:,  doar  sistci*,"  said  tlie  smith,  cordially  oiuJn-aciTi^  tln^ 

youii^  inrl,  wli<)S(M']i(M^ks  burned criiiisoii  bciioatli  those  tVatci-nal  kisses. 

"  All,  mo !  "  cried  the  seamstress  ou  a  sudden,  as  she  looked  anxiously 


at  Agrieola;  "what  is  that  hlaek  band  on  your  forehead?     You  have 
been  wounded  I'' 

"  A  mere  nothing,"  said  the  smith,  "really  nothing.     Do  not  think  of 
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it.    I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  presently.    But  first,  I  have  things  of 
importance  to  communicate.^ 

"  Come  into  my  room,  then ;  we  shall  be  alone,^  said  Mother  Bimch, 
as  she  went  before  Agricola. 

Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  uneasiness  which  was  visible  on 
the  countenance  of  Agricola,  he  could  not  forbear  smiling  with  pleasure 
as  he  entered  the  room  and  looked  around  him. 

^^  Excellent,  my  poor  sister !  this  is  how  I  would  always  have  you 
lodged.  I  recognize  here  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 
What  a  heart !  what  a  noble  mind !  —  Dost  know,  she  wrote  to  me  the 
day  before  yesterday,  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her,  and  sent 
me  a  gold  pin  (very  plain),  which  she  said  I  need  not  hesitate  to  accept, 
as  it  had  no  other  value  but  that  of  having  been  worn  by  her  mother ! 
You  can't  tell  how  much  I  was  affected  by  the  delicacy  of  this  gift ! " 

"  Nothing  must  astonish  you  from  a  heart  like  hers,"  answered  the 
hunchback.     "  But  the  wound  —  the  wound  ?  " 

"  Presently,  my  good  sister ;  I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  you.  Let 
us  begin  by  what  is  most  pressing,  for  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  good 
advice  in  a  very  serious  case.  You  know  how  much  confidence  I  have 
in  your  excellent  heart  and  judgment.  And  then,  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
a  service  —  oh!  a  great  service,"  added  the  smith,  in  an  earnest  and 
almost  solemn  tone,  which  astonished  his  hearer.  *'  Let  us  begin  with 
what  is  not  personal  to  myself." 

"  Speak  quickly  " 

"  Since  my  mother  went  with  Grabriel  to  the  little  country  curacy  he 
has  obtained,  and  since  my  father  lodges  with  Marshal  Simon  and  the 
young  ladies,  I  have  resided,  you  know,  with  my  mates,  at  M.  Hardy's 
factory,  in  the  common  dwelling-house.  Now,  this  morning  —  but 
first,  I  must  tell  you  that  M.  Hardy,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
journey,  is  again  absent  for  a  few  days  on  lousiness.  This  morning, 
then,  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  I  remained  at  work  a  little  after  the  last 
stroke  of  the  bell ;  I  was  leaving  the  workshop  to  go  to  our  eating-room, 
when  I  saw  entering  the  court-yard  a  lady  who  had  just  got  out  of  a 
hackney-coach.  I  remarked  that  she  was  fair,  though  her  veil  was  half 
down  ;  she  had  a  mild  and  pretty  countenance,  and  her  dress  was  that  of 
a  fashionable  lady.  Struck  with  her  paleness  and  her  anxious,  frightened 
air,  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  anything. 

'' '  Sir,'  said  she  to  me,  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  as  if  with  a  great 
effort,  '  do  you  belong  to  this  factory  ? ' 

'' '  Yes,  madame.' 

'' '  M.  Hardy  is  then  in  danger  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

"  '  M.  Hardy,  madame  I    He  has  not  yet  returned  home.' 
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"^ What!'  she  went  ou,  'M.  Hardy  did  not  come  hither  yesterday 
evening  ?  Was  he  not  dangerously  wounded  by  some  of  the  machin- 
ery ! ' 

"  As  she  said  these  words,  the  poor  young  lady's  lips  trembled,  and  I 
saw  large  tears  standing  in  her  eyes. 

" '  Thank  God,  madame !  all  this  is  entirely  false,'  said  I,  '  for  M. 
Hardy  has  not  returned,  and,  indeed,  is  only  expected  by  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after.' 

"  '  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  has  not  returned  ?  quite  sure  that  he  is 
not  hurt  I '  resumed  the  pretty  young  lady,  drying  her  eyes. 

"  '  Quite  sure,  madame ;  if  M.  Hardy  were  in  danger,  I  should  not  be 
so  quiet  in  talking  to  you  about  him.' 

"  '  Oh,  thank  God  !  thank  God  ! '  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  Then  she  expressed  to  me  her  gratitude  with  so  happy,  so  feeling 
an  air,  that  I  was  quite  touched  by  it.  But  suddenly,  as  if  then  only 
she  felt  ashamed  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  she  let  down  her  veil,  left 
me  precipitately,  went  out  of  the  court-yard,  and  got  once  more  into 
the  hackney-coach  that  had  brought  her.  I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  a 
lady  who  takes  great  interest  in  M.  Hardy  and  has  been  alarmed  ]3y  a 
false  report.' " 

"  She  loves  him,  doubtless,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  much  moved,  *'  and, 
in  her  anxiety,  she  perhaps  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  in  coming 
to  inquire  after  him." 

"  It  is  only  too  true.  I  saw  her  get  into  the  coach  with  interest,  for 
her  emotion  had  infected  me.  The  coach  started,  and  what  did  I  see  a 
few  seconds  after  I  A  cab,  which  the  young  lady  could  not  have  per- 
ceived, for  it  had  been  hidden  by  an  angle  of  the  wall;  and,  as  it 
turned  round  the  corner,  I  distinguished  perfectly  a  man  seated  by  the 
driver's  side,  and  making  signs  to  him  to  take  the  same  road  as  the 
hackney-coach." 

"  The  poor  young  lady  was  followed,"  said  Mother  Bunch  anxiously 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  so  I  instantly  hastened  after  the  coach,  reached  it, 
and  through  the  blinds,  that  were  let  down,  I  said  to  the  young  lady, 
while  I  kept  running  by  the  side  of  the  coach-door :  '  Take  care, 
madame,  you  are  followed  by  a  cab.' " 

*'  Well,  Agricola  !  and  what  did  she  answer  ?  " 

"  I  heard  her  exclaim,  '  Great  Heaven  ! '  with  an  accent  of  despair. 
The  coach  continued  its  course.  The  cab  soon  came  up  with  me ;  I 
saw  by  the  side  of  the  driver  a  gi-eat,  fat,  ruddy  man,  who,  having  watched 
me  running  after  the  coach,  no  doubt  suspected  something,  for  he  looked 
at  me  somewhat  uneasily." 

"  And  when  does  M.  Hardy  return  ? "  asked  the  hunchback. 
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"  To-morrow  or  the  day  aftcM-.  Now,  my  good  sister,  advise  me.  It 
is  evident  that  this  young  lady  lovers  M.  Hardy.  She  is  probably  mar- 
ried,  for  she  looked  so  embarrassed  when  she  spoke  to  me,  and  she 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror  on  learning  that  she  was  followed.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I  wished  to  ask  advice  of  Father  Simon,  but  he  is  so  very  strict 
in  su(^h  matters ;  and  then  a  love  affair  at  his  age !  while  you  are  so 
delicate  and  sensi))le,  my  good  sister,  that  you  will  understand  it  all.*' 

The  girl  started  and  smiled  bitterly  ;    Agricola  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  thus  continued : 

^'  So  I  said  to  myself, '  There  is  only  Mother  Bunch  who  can  give  me 
good  advice.'  Suppose  M.  Hardy  returns  to-morrow,  shall  I  tell  him 
what  has  passed  or  not  t  ^ 

''  Wait  a  moment,''  cried  the  other,  suddenly  interrupting  Agricola 
and  appearing  to  recollect  something;  "when  I  went  to  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent to  ask  for  work  of  the  superior,  she  proposed  that  I  should  be 
employed  by  the  day  in  a  house  in  which  I  was  to  watch,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  act  as  a  spy " 

"  What  a  wretch  ! " 

'^  And  do  you  know,"  said  the  girl,  "  with  whom  I  was  to  begin  this 
odious  trade?  Why,  with  a  Madame  de — Fremont,  or  de  Bremont, — I 
do  not  remember  which, —  a  very  religious  woman,  whose  daughter,  a 
young  married  lady,  received  visits  a  great  deal  too  frequent,  according 
to  the  superior,  from  a  certain  manufacturer." 

"What  do  you  say?"  cried  Agricola.  "This  manufacturer  must 
be " 

"  M.  Hardy  I  had  too  many  reasons  to  remember  that  name  when 
it  was  pronounced  by  the  superior.  Since  that  day  so  many  other 
events  have  taken  place  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  young  lady  is  the  one  of  whom  I  heard  speak 
at  the  convent." 

"  And  what  interest  had  the  superior  of  the  convent  to  set  a  si)y  upon 
her  ?"  asked  the  smith. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  same  interest  still  exists, 
since  the  young  lady  was  followed,  and  perhaps  at  this  horn-  is  dis- 
covered and  dishonored.    Oh !  it  is  dreadful ! " 

Then,  seeing  Agricola  start  suddenly.  Mother  Bunch  added : 

"  What,  then,  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Yes;  why  not?"  said  the  smith,  speaking  to  himself;  "why  may 
not  all  this  be  the  work  of  the  same  hand  ?  The  superior  of  a  convent 
may  have  a  private  understanding  with  an  abb6 ;  but  then  for  what 
end  f " 

"  Explain  yourself,  Agricola,"  said  the  girl.  "  And  then,  where  did 
you  get  your  wound  ?     Tell  me  that,  I  conjure  you." 
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"  It  is  of  my  wound  that  I  am  just  going  to  speak  ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  this  adventure  of  the  young  lady  seems  to 
connect  itself  with  other  facts." 

"How  so  I" 

"  You  must  know  that  for  the  last  few  days  singular  things  are  pass- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  our  factory.  First,  as  we  are  in  Lent,  an 
abl)e  from  Paris — a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  they  say — has  come  to  preach 
in  the  little  village  of  Villiers,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
our  works.  The  abbe  has  found  occasion  to  slander  and  attack  M. 
Hardy  in  his  sermons." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  M.  Hardy  has  printed  certain  rules  with  regard  to  our  work  and 
the  rights  and  benefits  he  grants  us.  These  rules  are  followed  by 
various  maxims  as  noble  as  they  are  simple,  with  precepts  of  brotherly 
love  such  as  all  the  world  can  understand,  extracted  from  diflferent 
philosophies  and  different  religions.  But  because  M.  Hardy  has  chosen 
what  is  best  in  all  religions  the  abbe  concludes  that  M.  Hardy  has  no 
religion  at  all,  and  he  has  therefore  not  only  attacked  him  for  this  in 
the  pulpit,  but  has  denounced  our  factory  as  a  center  of  perdition  and 
damnable  corruption,  because  on  Sundays,  instead  of  going  to  listen  to 
his  sermons  or  to  drink  at  a  tavern,  our  comrades  with  their  wives  and 
children  pass  their  time  in  cultivating  their  little  gardens,  in  reading, 
singing  in  chorus,  or  dancing  together  in  the  common  dwelling-house. 
The  abbe  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  neighborhood  of  such 
an  assemblage  of  atheists,  as  he  calls  us,  might  draw  down  the  anger 
of  Heaven  upon  the  country;  that  the  hovering  of  cholera  was  much 
talked  about,  and  that  very  possibly,  thanks  to  our  impious  presence, 
the  plague  might  fall  upon  all  our  neighborhood." 

"  But  to  tell  such  things  to  ignorant  people,"  exclaimed  Mother  Bunch, 
"  is  likely  to  excite  them  to  fatal  actions." 

"  That  is  just  what  the  abbe  wants." 

"What  do  you  tell  me?" 

"The  people  of  the  environs,  still  more  excited,  no  doubt,  by  other 
agitators,  show  themselves  hostile  to  the  workmen  of  our  factory. 
Their  hatred,  or  at  least  their  envy,  has  been  turned  to  account.  See- 
ing us  live  all  together,  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  and  comfortably  clad, 
active,  gay,  and  laborious,  their  jealousy  has  been  embittered  by  the 
sermons,  and  by  the  secret  maneuvers  of  some  depraved  characters, 
who  are  known  to  be  bad  workmen,  in  the  employment  of  M.  Tripeaud, 
our  opposition.  All  this  excitement  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit ;  there 
have  been  already  two  or  three  fights  between  us  and  our  neighbors. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  skirmishes  that  I  received  a  blow  with  a  stone 
on  my  head." 
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"Is  it  not  serious,  Agricola?  —  are  you  quite  suref  said  Mother 
Bunch  anxiously. 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  I  tell  you.  But  the  enemies  of  M.  Hardy  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  preaching.  They  have  brought  into  play  some- 
thing far  more  dangerous." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  I,  and  nearly  all  my  comrades,  did  our  part  in  the  three  Revolution- 
ary days  of  July ;  but  we  are  not  eager  at  present,  for  good  reasons,  to 
take  up  arms  again.  That  is  not  everybody's  opinion ;  well,  we  do  not 
blame  others,  but  we  have  our  own  ideas ;  and  Father  Simon,  who  is  as 
brave  as  his  son  and  as  good  a  patriot  as  any  one,  approves  and  directs 
us.  Now,  for  some  days  past,  we  find  all  about  the  factory,  in  the  gar- 
den, in  the  courts,  printed  papers  to  this  effect :  '  You  are  selfish  cowards; 
because  chance  has  given  you  a  good  master,  you  remain  indifferent  to 
the  misfortunes  of  your  brothers  and  to  the  means  of  freeing  them; 
material  comforts  have  enervated  your  hearts.' " 

"  Dear  me,  Agricola  !  what  frightful  perseverance  in  wickedness ! " 

"  Yes !  and  unfortunately  these  devices  have  their  effect  on  some  of 
our  younger  mates.  As  the  appeal  was,  after  all,  to  proud  and  generous 
sentiments,  it  has  had  some  influence.  Already,  seeds  of  division  have 
shown  themselves  in  our  workshops,  where,  before,  all  were  united  as 
brothers.  A  secret  agitation  now  reigns  there.  Cold  suspicion  takes 
the  place,  with  some,  of  our  accustomed  cordiality  Now,  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  nearly  sure  these  printed  papers,  thrown  over  the  walls  of  our 
factory,  to  raise  these  little  sparks  of  discord  amongst  us,  have  been  scat- 
tered about  by  the  emissaries  of  this  same  preaching  abbe,  would  it  not 
seem  from  all  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  happened  this  morn- 
ing to  the  young  lad^^,  that  M.  Hardy  has  of  late  numerous  enemies  ? " 

"  Like  you,  I  think  it  very  fearful,  Agricola,"  said  the  girl ;  "  and  it 
is  so  serious  that  M.  Hardy  alone  can  take  a  proper  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  for  what  happened  this  morning  to  the  young  lady,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  immediately  on  M.  Hardy's  return,  you  should  ask  for  an 
interview  with  him,  and,  however  delicate  such  a  communication  may 
be,  tell  him  all  that  passed." 

"  There  is  the  difficulty  Shall  I  not  seem  as  if  wishing  to  pry  into 
his  secrets  f " 

"  If  the  young  lady  had  not  been  followed,  I  should  have  shared  your 
scruples.  But  she  was  watched,  and  is  evidently  in  danger.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  your  duty  to  warn  M.  Hardy  Suppose  —  which  is 
not  improbable — that  the  lady  is  married;  would  it  not  be  better,  for  a 
thousand  reasons,  that  M.  Hardy  should  know  all  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  sister ;  I  will  follow  your  ad\dce.  M.  Hardy 
shall  know  everything.    But  now  that  we  have  spoken  of  others,  I  have 
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to  speak  of  myself  —  yes,  of  myself;  for  it  concerns  a  matter  on  which 
may  depend  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life,"  added  the  smith,  in  a  tone 
of  seriousness  which  struck  his  hearer.  "  You  know,"  proceeded  Agric- 
ola,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  that,  from  my  childhood,  I  have  never 
concealed  anything  from  you,  that  I  have  told  you  everything,  absolutely 
everything  ? " 

"  I  know  it,  Agricola,  I  know  it,"  said  the  hunchback,  stretching  out 
her  white  and  slender  hand  to  the  smith,  who  grasped  it  cordially  and 
thus  continued : 

"  When  I  say  everything,  I  am  not  quite  exact  —  for  I  have  always 
concealed  from  you  my  little  love-affairs  —  because,  though  we  may 
tell  almost  anything  to  a  sister,  there  are  subjects  of  which  we  ought 
not  to  speak  to  a  good  and  virtuous  girl,  such  as  you  are." 

"  I  thank  you,  Agricola.  I  had  remarked  this  reserve  on  your  part," 
observed  the  other,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  heroically  repressing  the 
grief  she  felt ;  "  I  thank  you." 

"  But  for  the  very  reason  that  I  made  it  a  duty  never  to  speak  to 
you  of  such  love  affairs,  I  said  to  myself,  if  ever  it  should  happen  that 
I  have  a  serious  passion, —  such  a  love  as  makes  one  think  of  mar- 
riage,—  oh!  then,  just  as  we  tell  our  sister  even  before  our  father  and 
mother,  my  good  sister  shall  be  the  first  to  be  informed  of  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Agricola." 

"  Well,  then !  the  serious  passion  has  come  at  last, —  I  am  over  head 
and  ears  in  love,  and  I  think  of  marriage." 

At  these  words  of  Agricola,  poor  Mother  Bunch  felt  herself  for  an 
instant  paralyzed.  It  seemed  as  if  all  her  blood  was  suddenly  frozen  in 
her  veins.  For  some  seconds  she  thought  she  was  going  to  die.  Her 
heart  ceased  to  beat ;  she  felt  it,  not  breaking,  but  melting  away  to 
nothing.  Then,  the  first  blasting  emotion  over,  like  those  martyrs  who 
found,  in  the  very  excitement  of  pain,  the  terrible  power  to  smile  in  the 
midst  of  tortures,  the  unfortunate  girl  found,  in  the  fear  of  betraying 
the  secret  of  her  fatal  and  ridiculous  love,  almost  incredible  energy. 
She  raised  her  head,  looked  at  the  smith  calmly,  almost  serenely,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice : 

"  Ah  !  so  you  truly  love  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  my  good  sister,  that,  for  the  last  four  days,  I  scarcely 
live  at  all,  or  live  only  upon  this  passion." 

"  It  is  only  since  four  days  that  you  have  been  in  love  ?  " 

"  Not  more  —  but  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  is  she  very  pretty  ?  " 

"  Dark  hair ;  the  figure  of  a  nymph ;  fair  as  a  lily ;  blue  eyes,  as 
large  as  that  —  and  is  mild,  as  good  as  your  own." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Agricola." 
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''  No,  no,  it  is  Angela  that  I  flatt(»r  —  for  that's  her  name.  WTiat  a 
pretty  one !     Is  it  not,  my  good  Mother  Bunch  ?  ^ 

"  A  charming  name,"  said,  the  poor  girl,  contrasting  bitterly  that 
gra('('t'ul  appellation  with  her  own  nickname,  which  the  thoughtless 
Agricola  applied  to  her  without  thinking  of  it.  Then  she  resumed, 
with  fearful  calmness : 

"  Angela  ?  yes,  it  is  a  charming  name  !  ^ 

''  Well,  then !  imagine  to  yourself  that  this  name  is  not  only  suited 
to  her  face,  but  to  her  heart.  In  a  word,  I  believe  her  heart  to  be 
almost  equal  to  yours." 

"  She  has  my  eyes ;  she  has  my  heart,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  smiling. 
"  It  is  singular  how  like  we  are." 

Agricola  did  not  perceive  the  irony  of  despair  contained  in  these 
words.    He  resumed,  with  a  tenderness  as  sincere  as  it  was  inexorable : 

"  Do  you  think,  my  good  girl,  that  I  could  ever  have  fallen  seriously 
in  love  with  any  one  who  had  not  in  character,  heart,  and  mind  much 
of  you?" 

"  Come,  brother,"  said  the  girl,  smiling  —  yes,  the  unfortunate  creat- 
ure had  the  strength  to  smile;  "come,  brother,  you  are  in  a  gallant 
vein  to-day.  Where  did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  beautiful 
young  person  ? " 

"  She  is  only  the  sister  of  one  of  my  mates.  Her  mother  is  the  head 
laundress  in  our  common  dwelling,  and  as  she  was  in  want  of  assistance, 
and  we  always  take  in  preference  the  relations  of  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Madame  Bertin  —  that's  the  mother's  name  —  sent  for  her 
daughter  from  Lille,  where  she  had  been  stopping  with  one  of  her 
aunts,  and,  for  the  last  five  days,  she  has  been  in  the  laundry.  The 
first  evening  I  saw  her  I  passed  three  hours,  after  work  was  over,  in 
talking  with  her,  and  her  mother  and  her  brother ;  and  the  next  day 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  gone ;  the  day  after  that,  the  feeling  was  only 
stronger  —  and  now  I  am  quite  mad  about  her,  and  resolved  on  mar- 
riage—  according  as  you  shall  decide.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this; 
everything  depends  upon  you.  I  shall  only  ask  my  father's  and  mother's 
leave  aftei-  I  have  yours." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Agricola." 

"  You  know  the  utter  confidence  I  have  in  the  incredible  instinct  of 
your  heart.  Many  times  you  have  said  to  me, '  Agricola,  love  this  per- 
son, love  that  person,  have  confidence  in  that  other' — and  never  yet  were 
you  deceived.  Well !  you  must  now  render  me  the  same  service.  You 
will  ask  permission  of  Mademoiselle  de  Oardoville  to  absent  youi-self ; 
I  will  take  you  to  the  factory;  I  have  spoken  of  you  to  Madame  Bertin 
and  her  daughter  as  of  a  beloved  sister ;  and,  according  to  your  impres- 
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■^ioii  at  sight  of  Aiiicrla,  I  will  di^'laiv  inysclf  oi*  not.      Tliis  mav  )k* 
[•liildishnoss  oi'  superstition  on  my  j^u't;  but  I  am  so  madfv" 

''B('it  so,"  aiiswci-cd  Mothcu-  Bunch,  with  lici'oic  (•oui-a.i;r ;  ''  I  will  sec 


r^^^*-^-^r^v^^  ^£/70'//a 


Mademoiselle  Angela  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  her— and  that, 
mind  you,  sincerely." 

'"  I  know  it.     When  will  you  come  ?  " 
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"  I  must  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  what  day  she  can  spare  me. 
I  will  let  you  know.'' 

"  Thanks,  my  good  sister !  "  said  Agricola  warmly ;  then  he  added, 
with  a  smile:  "Bring  your  best  judgment  with  you — your  full-dress 
judgment." 

"  Do  not  make  a  jest  of  it,  brother,"  said  Mother  Bunch,  in  a  mild, 
sad  voice ;  "  it  is  a  seiious  matter,  for  it  concerns  the  happiness  of  your 
whole  life." 

At  this  moment  a  modest  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mother  Bunch. 
Florine  appeared. 

"  My  mistress  begs  that  you  will  come  to  her,  if  you  are  not  engaged," 
said  Florine  to  Mother  Bunch. 

The  latter  rose,  and,  addressing  the  smith,  said  to  him : 

"  Please  wait  a  moment,  Agricola.  I  will  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville what  day  I  can  dispose  of,  and  I  will  come  and  tell  you." 
So  saying,  the  girl  went  out,  leaving  Agricola  with  Florine. 

''  I  should  have  much  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,"  said  Agricola ;  "  but  I  feared  to  intioide." 

"  My  lady  is  not  quite  well,  sir,"  said  Florine,  *'  and  receives  no  one 
to-day  I  am  sure  that  as  soon  as  she  is  better  she  will  be  quite  pleased 
to  see  you." 

Here  Mother  Bunch  returned  and  said  to  Agricola : 

"  If  you  can  come  for  me  to-morrow,  about  three  o'clock,  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  whole  day,  we  will  go  to  the  factory,  and  you  can  bring  me 
back  in  the  evening." 

"  Then,  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  my  good  sister." 

"  At  three  to-morrow,  Agricola." 

The  evening  of  that  same  day,  when  all  was  quiet  in  the  hotel, 
Mother  Bunch,  who  had  remained  till  ten  o'clock  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  reentered  her  bedchamber,  locked  the  door  after  her,  and, 
finding  herself  at  length  free  and  unrestrained,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears.  She  wept  long — very  long. 
When  her  tears  at  length  ceased  to  flow,  she  dried  her  eyes,  approached 
the  writing-desk,  drew  out  one  of  the  boxes  from  the  pigeon-hole,  and, 
taking  from  this  hiding-place  the  manuscript  which  Florine  had  so 
rapidly  glanced  over  the  evening  before,  she  wrote  in  it  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MOTHER    bunch's    DIARY 

E  have  said  that  the  hunchback  wrote  during  a  portion  of 
the  night  in  the  book  discovered  the  previous  evening  by 
Florine,  who  had  not  ventured  to  take  it  away  until  she 
had  informed  the  persons  who  employed  her  of  its  con- 
tents, and  until  she  had  received  their  final  orders  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  explain  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  before  opening  it  to 
the  reader.  The  day  on  which  Mother  Bunch  first  became  aware  of  her 
love  for  Agricola,  the  first  word  of  this  manuscript  had  been  written. 
Endowed  with  an  essentially  trusting  character,  yet  always  feeling  her- 
self restrained  by  the  dread  of  ridicule, —  a  dread  which,  in  its  painful 
exaggeration,  was  the  workgirl's  only  weakness, —  to  whom  could  the 
unfortunate  creature  have  confided  the  secret  of  that  fatal  passion  if 
not  to  paper  —  that  mute  confidant  of  timid  and  suffering  souls,  that 
patient  friend,  silent  and  cold,  who,  if  it  makes  no  reply  to  heart-rending 
complaints,  at  least  always  listens  and  never  forgets  ? 

When  her  heart  was  overflowing  with  emotion,  sometimes  mild  and 
sad,  sometimes  harsh  and  bitter,  the  poor  workgirl,  finding  a  melancholy 
charm  in  these  dumb  and  solitary  outpourings  of  the  soul,  now  clothed 
in  the  form  of  simple  and  touching  poetry  and  now  in  unaffected  prose, 
had  accustomed  herself  by  degrees  not  to  confine  her  confidences  to  what 
immediately  related  to  Agricola,  for  though  he  might  be  mixed  up  with 
all  her  thoughts,  other  reflections,  which  the  sight  of  beauty,  of  happy 
love,  of  maternity,  of  wealth,  of  misfortune,  called  up  within  her,  were 
so  impressed  with  the  influence  of  her  unfortunate  personal  position 
that  she  would  not  even  have  dared  to  communicate  them  to  him. 

Such,  then,  was  this  journal  of  a  poor  daughter  of  the  people,  weak, 
deformed,  and  miserable,  but  endowed  with  an  angelic  soul  and  a  fine 
intellect,  improved  by  reading,  meditation,  and  solitude;  pages  quite 
unknown,  which  yet  contained  many  deep  and  striking  views,  both  as 
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regards  men  and  things,  taken  from  the  peculiar  standpoint  in  which 
fate  had  placed  this  unfortunate  r'reature. 

The  following  linc^^,  here  and  there  abruptly  interrupted  or  stained 
with  tears,  according  to  the  current  of  her  various  emotions,  on  hearing 
of  Agricola's  deep  love  for  Angela,  formed  the  last  pages  of  this  journal: 

"  Friday,  March  3, 1832. 

"  I  spent  the  night  without  any  painful  dreams.  This  morning  I 
rose  with  no  sorrowful  presentim<nit.  I  was  calm  and  tranquil  when 
Agricola  came. 

"  He  did  not  appear  to  me  agitated.  He  was  simple  and  affectionate 
as  he  always  is.  He  spoke  to  me  of  events  relating  to  M.  Hardy,  and 
then,  without  transition,  without  hesitation,  he  said  to  me :  *  The  last 
four  cicn/s  Ihtrr  hroi  drsperafrl//  in  love.  The  sentiment  is  so  serious  that 
I  think  of  marriage.    I  have  come  to  consult  you  about  it.'' 

"  That  was  how  this  overwhelming  revelation  was  made  to  me — nat- 
urally and  cordially  —  I  on  one  side  of  the  hearth  and  Agricola  on  the 
other,  as  if  we  had  talked  of  indifferent  things.  And  yet  no  more  is 
needed  to  break  one's  heart.  Some  one  enters,  embraces  you  like  a 
brother,  sits  down,  talks,  and  then 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven !  my  head  wanders. 

...  ,...••.• 

"  I  feel  calmer  now  Courage,  my  poor  heart,  courage !  Should  a 
day  of  misfortune  again  overwhelm  me  I  will  read  these  lines,  written 
under  the  impression  of  the  most  cruel  grief  I  can  ever  feel,  and  I  will 
say  to  myself :  '  What  is  the  present  woe  compared  to  that  past  ? ' 

"  My  grief  is  indeed  cruel !  it  is  illegitimate,  ridiculous,  shameful ;  I 
should  not  dare  to  confess  it,  even  to  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers. 
Alas  !  there  are  some  fearful  sorrows  which  yet  rightly  make  men  shrug 
their  shoulders  in  pity  or  contempt.  Alas !  these  are  forbidden  mis- 
fortunes. 

'*  Agricola  has  asked  me  to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  young  gu"l  to 
whom  he  is  so  passionately  attached,  and  whom  he  will  marry  if  the 
instinct  of  my  heart  should  approve  the  marriage.  This  thought  is  the 
most  painful  of  all  those  which  have  tortured  me  since  he  so  pitilessly 
announced  this  love.  Pitilessly  ?  No,  Agricola ;  no,  my  brother ;  for- 
give me  this  unjust  cry  of  pain  !  Is  it  that  you  know,  can  even  suspect 
that  I  love  you  better  than  you  love,  better  than  you  can  ever  love  this 
charming  creature  I 

^'^Dark-haired ;  the  figure  of  a  nymph;  fair  as  a  lily;  with  blue 
eyes^  as  large  as  that  —  and  almost  as  mild  as  your  own.'^ 

"  That  is  the  portrait  he  drew  of  her.  Poor  Agricola !  how  would  he 
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have  suffered  had  he  known  that  every  one  of  his  words  was  tearing 
my  heart ! 

"  Never  did  I  so  strongly  feel  the  deep  commiseration  and  tender  pity 
inspired  by  a  good,  affectionate  being  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  igno- 
ance,  gives  you  your  death- wound  with  a  smile.  We  do  not  Vjlame  him ; 
no, — we  pity  him  to  the  full  extent  of  the  grief  that  he  would  feel  on 
learning  the  pain  he  had  caused  us. 

''  It  is  strange  !  but  never  did  Agricola  appear  to  me  more  handsome 
than  this  morning.  His  manly  countenance  was  slightly  agitated  as  he 
spoke  of  the  uneasiness  of  that  pretty  young  lady  As  I  listened  to 
him  describing  the  agony  of  a  woman  who  runs  the  risk  of  ruin  for  the 
man  she  loves,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  violently,  my  hands  were  burning, 
a  soft  languor  floated  over  me.  Ridiculous  folly  !  as  if  I  had  any  right 
to  feel  thus ! 

"  I  remember  that  while  he  spoke  I  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  glass. 
I  felt  proud  that  I  was  so  well  dressed ;  he  had  not  even  remarked  it ; 
but  no  matter ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  cap  became  me,  that  my  hair 
shone  finely,  my  gaze  beamed  mild.  I  found  Agricola  so  handsome 
that  I  almost  began  to  think  myself  less  ugly — no  doubt  to  excuse 
myself  in  my  own  eyes  for  daring  to  love  him. 

"After  all,  what  happened  to-day  would  have  happened  one  day 
or  another !  Yes,  that  is  consoling  to  those  who  love  life,  like  the 
thoughts  that  death  is  nothing,  because  it  must  come  at  last,  one  day  or 
other. 

*'I  have  been  always  preserved  from  suicide, — the  last  resource  of 
the  unfortunate  who  prefer  trusting  in  God  to  remaining  amongst  his 
creatures, — by  the  sense  of  duty.  One  must  not  only  think  of  self. 
And  I  reflected  also:  'God  is  good — always  good — since  the  most 
wretched  beings  find  opportunity  for  love  and  devotion.'  How  is  it 
that  I,  so  weak  and  poor,  have  always  found  means  to  be  helpful  and 
useful  to  some  one  ? 

"  This  very  day  I  felt  tempted  to  make  an  end  with  life — Agricola 
and  his  mother  had  no  longer  need  of  me.  Yes,  but  the  unfortunate 
creatures  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has  commissioned  me  to 
watch  over  ?  But  my  benefactress  herself,  though  she  has  affection- 
ately reproached  me  with  the  tenacity  of  my  suspicions  in  regard  to 
that  man  ?  I  am  more  than  ever  alarmed  for  her ;  I  feel  that  she  is 
more  than  ever  in  danger — more  than  ever  I  have  faith  in  the  value  of 
my  presence  near  her. 

"  Hence,  I  must  live.  Live,  to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  girl  whom 
Agricola  passionately  loves  ? 
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"  Good  Heaven !  why  have  I  always  known  grief,  and  never  hate  t 
There  must  be  a  bitter  pleasure  in  hating.  So  many  people  hate !  Per- 
haps I  may  hate  this  girl — Angela,  as  he  called  her,  when  he  8aid  with 
so  much  simplicity :  'A  charming  name^  is  it  notj  Mother  Bunch  f  ^ 

"  Compare  this  name,  which  recalls  an  idea  so  full  of  grace,  with  the 
ironical  symbol  of  my  witch's  deformity ! 

"  Poor  Agiicola !  poor  brother !  goodness  is  sometimes  as  blind  as 
malice,  I  see.  Should  I  hate  this  young  girl  ?  Why  f  Did  she  deprive 
me  of  the  beauty  which  charms  Agricola  !  Can  I  find  fault  with  her 
for  being  beautiful  ? 

'^  When  I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  consequences  of  my  ugliness, 
I  asked  myself,  with  bitter  curiosity,  why  the  Creator  had  endowed  his 
creatures  so  unequally.  The  habit  of  pain  has  allowed  me  to  reflect 
calmly,  and  I  have  finished  by  persuading  myself  that  to  beauty  and 
ugliness  are  attached  the  two  most  noble  emotions  of  the  soul  —  admira- 
tion and  compassion.  Those  who  are  like  me  admire  beautifxd  per- 
sons, such  as  Angela,  such  as  Agricola,  and  these  in  their  turn  feel 
a  touching  pity  for  such  as  I  am.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  one's  self,  one 
has  very  foolish  hopes.  Because  Agricola,  from  a  feeUng  of  propriety, 
had  never  spoken  to  me  of  his  love  afifairs,  I  sometimes  persuaded 
myself  that  he  had  none ;  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  the  fear  of  ridicule 
alone  was  with  him,  as  with  me,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  confessing  it. 
Yes,  I  have  even  made  verses  on  that  subject,  and  those,  I  think,  not  the 
worst  I  have  written. 

"  Mine  is  a  singular  position !  If  I  love,  I  am  ridiculous ;  if  any  love 
me,  he  is  still  more  ridiculous.  How  did  I  come  so  to  forget  that,  as 
to  have  suffered  and  to  suffer  what  I  do  ?  But  blessed  be  that  suffer- 
ing, since  it  has  not  engendered  hate  —  no ;  for  T  will  not  hate  this  gh*l : 
I  will  perform  a  sister's  part  to  the  last;  I  will  foUow  the  guidance 
of  my  heart ;  I  have  the  instinct  of  preserving  others  —  my  heart  will 
lead  and  enlighten  me. 

^^  My  only  fear  is  that  I  shall  burst  into  tears  when  I  see  her,  and  not 
be  able  to  conquer  my  emotion.  Oh,  then !  what  a  revelation  to  Agric- 
ola—  a  discovery  of  the  mad  love  he  has  inspired!  Oh,  never!  the 
day  in  which  he  knew  that  would  be  the  last  of  my  life.  There  would 
then  be  within  me  something  stronger  than  duty :  the  longing  to  escape 
from  shame  —  that  incurable  shame,  that  bm-ns  me  like  a  hot  iron.  No, 
no ;  I  will  be  calm.  Besides,  did  I  not  just  now,  when  with  him,  bear 
courageously  a  terrible  trial?  I  will  be  calm.  My  personal  feelings 
must  not  darken  the  second-sight,  so  clear  for  those  I  love.  Oh !  pain- 
ful, painful  task  !  for  the  fear  of  yielding  involuntarily  to  evil  sentiments 
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must  not  render  me  too  indulgent  toward  this  girl.  I  might  compro- 
mise Agrieola's  happiness,  since  my  decision  is  to  guide  his  choice. 

'*  Poor  creature  that  I  am !  How  I  deceive  myself !  Agricola  asks 
my  advice,  because  he  thinks  that  I  shall  not  have  the  melancholy 
courage  to  oppose  his  passion ;  or  else  he  would  say  to  me :  *  No  mat- 
ter—  I  love ;  and  I  brave  the  future ! ' 

"  But  then,  if  my  advice,  if  the  instincts  of  my  heart  are  not  to  guide 
him, —  if  his  resolution  is  taken  beforehand, —  of  what  use  will  be 
to-morrow's  painful  mission  t  Of  what  use  ?  To  obey  him.  Did  he  not 
say — 'Come !' 

"  In  thinking  of  my  devotion  for  him,  how  many  times  in  the  secret 
depths  of  my  heart  I  have  asked  myself  if  the  thought  had  ever 
occurred  to  him  to  love  me  otherwise  than  as  a  sister ;  if  it  had  ever 
struck  him  what  a  devoted  wife  he  would  have  in  me !  And  why 
should  it  have  occurred  to  him  f  As  long  as  he  wished,  as  long  as  he 
may  still  wish,  I  have  been,  and  I  shall  be,  as  devoted  to  him  as  if  I 
were  his  wife,  sister,  or  mother.  Why  should  he  desire  what  he  already 
possesses  ? 

"  Married  to  him  —  oh,  God !  —  the  dream  is  mad  as  ineffable.  Are 
not  such  thoughts  of  celestial  sweetness,  which  include  all  sentiments 
from  sisterly  to  maternal  love,  forbidden  to  me,  on  pain  of  ridicule  as 
distressing  as  if  I  wore  dresses  and  ornaments  that  my  ugliness  and 
deformity  would  render  absurd  ? 

"  I  wonder,  if  I  were  now  plunged  into  the  most  cruel  distress,  whether 
I  should  suffer  as  much  as  I  do,  on  hearing  of  Agrieola's  intended  mar- 
riage ?  Would  hunger,  cold,  or  misery  diminish  this  dreadful  dolor  ?  — 
or  is  it  the  dread  pain  that  would  make  me  forget  hunger,  cold,  and 
misery  ? 

"  No,  no ;  this  irony  is  bitter.  It  is  not  well  in  me  to  speak  thus. 
Why  such  deep  grief  ?  In  what  way  have  the  affection,  the  esteem,  the 
respect  of  Agricola  changed  toward  me  ?  I  complain  —  but  how  would 
it  be,  kind  Heaven !  if,  as,  alas !  too  often  happens,  I  were  beautiful, 
loving,  devoted,  and  he  had  chosen  another  less  beautiful,  less  loving, 
less  devoted  ?  —  Should  I  not  be  a  thousand  times  more  unhappy  ?  for 
then  I  might,  I  would  have  to  blame  him,  while  now  I  can  find  no 
fault  with  him,  for  never  having  thought  of  a  union  which  was  impos- 
sible, because  ridiculous.  And  had  he  wished  it,  could  I  ever  have  had 
the  selfishness  to  consent  to  it. 

"  I  began  to  write  the  first  pages  of  this  diary  as  I  began  these  last, 
with  my  heart  steeped  in  bitterness,  and  as  I  went  on,  committing  to 
paper  what  I  could  have  intrusted  to  no  one,  my  soul  grew  calm,  till 
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resignation  came — resignation,  my  chosen  saint,  who,  smiling  through 
her  tears,  suffers  and  loves,  but  hopes — never ! " 

These  words  were  th(*  last  in  the  journal.  It  was  clear,  from  the 
blots  of  abundant  tears,  that  the  unfortunate  creatm-e  had  often  pause<l 
to  weep. 

In  truth,  worn  out  by  so  many  emotions,  Mother  Bunch,  late  m  the 
night,  had  replaced  the  book  behind  the  card-board  box,  not  that  she 
thought  it  safer  there  than  elsewhere, — she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  slight- 
est need  for  such  precaution, — but  because  it  was  more  out  of  the  way 
there  than  in  any  of  the  drawers,  which  she  frequently  opened  in  pres- 
ence of  other  people. 

Determined  to  perform  her  courageous  promise,  and  worthily  accom- 
plish her  task  to  the  end,  she  waited  the  next  day  for  Agricola,  and,  firm 
in  her  heroic  resolution,  went  with  the  smith  to  M.  Hardy's  factory. 

Floriue,  informed  of  her  departure,  but  detained  a  portion  of  the 
day  in  attendance  on  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  preferred  waiting  for 
night  to  perform  the  new  orders  she  had  asked  and  received  since  she 
had  communicated  by  letter  the  contents  of  Mother  Bunch's  journal. 
Certain  not  to  be  surprised,  she  entered  the  workgirl's  chamber  as  soon 
as  the  night  was  come. 

Knowing  the  place  where  she  should  find  the  manuscript,  she  went 
straight  to  the  desk,  took  out  the  box,  and  then  drawing  from  her  pocket 
a  sealed  letter,  prepared  to  leave  it  in  the  place  of  the  manuscript  which 
she  was  to  carry  away  with  her.  So  doing,  she  trembled  so  much  that 
she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  an  instant  by  the  table. 

Every  good  sentiment  was  not  extinct  in  Florine's  heart ;  she  obeyed 
passively  the  orders  she  received,  but  she  felt  painfully  how  horrible  and 
infamous  was  her  conduct.  If  only  herself  had  been  concerned^  she 
would  no  doubt  have  had  the  courage  to  risk  all  rather  than  submit  to 
this  odious  despotism ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  so,  and  her  rain 
would  have  caused  the  mortal  despair  of  another  person  whom  she  loved 
better  than  life  itself.  She  resigned  herself,  therefore,  not  without  crael 
anguish,  to  abominable  treachery. 

Though  she  hardly  ever  knew  for  what  end  she  acted,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  the  journal,  she 
foresaw  vaguely  that  the  substitution  of  this  sealed  letter  for  the 
manuscript  would  have  fatal  consequences  for  Mother  Bunch,  for  she 
remembered  Rodin's  declaration  that  "  it  was  time  to  finish  with  the 
young  seamstress." 

What  did  he  mean  by  those  words !  How  would  the  letter  that  she 
was  charged  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  diary  contribute  to  bring  about 
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this  result  ?  SIk'  did  not  know,  but  she  understood  tliat  tlie  cIc^ar-sitj^litiMl 
devotion  of  the  hunchback  justly  ahirnied  the  enemies  of  Mademoiselle 
(le  Oardoville,  and  that  she,  Floriiie,  herselt'  daily  risked  having  her  per- 


fidy detected  by  the  young  needle-woman.  This  last  fear  put  an  end  to 
the  hesitations  of  Florine;  she  placed  the  letter  behind  the  box  and, 
hiding  the  manuscript  under  her  apron,  cautiously  withdrew  from  the 
chamber 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE    DIARY    CONTINUED 


ETURNED  into  her  own  room,  some  hours  after  she  had 
concealed  there  the  manuscript  abstracted  from  Mother 
Bunch's  apartment,  Florine  yielded  to  her  curiosity,  and 
determined  to  look  through  it.  She  soon  felt  a  growing 
interest,  an  involuntary  emotion,  as  she  read  more  of  these  private 
thoughts  of  the  young  seamstress.  Among  many  pieces  of  verse, — 
which  aU  breathed  a  passionate  love  for  Agrieola,  a  love  so  deep,  sim- 
ple, and  sincere  that  Florine  was  touched  by  it  and  forgot  the  author's 
deformity,  —  among  many  pieces  of  verse,  we  say,  were  divers  other 
fragments,  thoughts,  and  narratives  relating  to  a  variety  of  facts.  We 
shall  quote  some  of  them,  in  order  to  explain  the  profound  impression 
that  their  perusal  made  upon  Florine. 

FRAGMENTS    FROM    THE    DIARY 

"  This  is  my  birthday.  Until  this  evening  I  had  cherished  a  foolish  hope. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  down  to  Madame  Baudoin's  to  dress  a  little  wound 
she  had  on  her  leg.  When  I  entered  the  room  Agrieola  was  there.  No 
doubt  he  was  talking  of  me  to  his  mother,  for  they  stopped  when  I 
came  in,  and  exchanged  a  meaning  smile.  In  passing  by  the  drawers 
I  saw  a  pasteboard  box  with  a  pincushion-lid,  and  I  felt  myself  blush- 
ing with  joy  as  I  thought  this  little  present  was  destined  for  me,  but  I 
pretended  not  to  see  it. 

"  While  I  was  on  my  knees  before  his  mother,  Agrieola  went  out.  I 
remarked  that  he  took  the  little  box  with  him.  Never  has  Madame  Bau- 
doin  been  more  tender  and  motherly  than  she  was  that  morning.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  she  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual.  ^  It  is  to  send 
me  away  sooner,'  said  I  to  myself, '  that  I  may  enjoy  the  surprise  Agrie- 
ola has  prepared  for  me.' 

"  How  my  heart  beat  as  I  ran  fast,  very  fast,  up  to  my  closet  I 
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stopped  a  moment  before  opening  the  door,  that  my  happiness  might 
last  the  longer.  At  last  I  entered  the  room,  my  eyes  swimming  with 
tears  of  joy  I  looked  upon  my  table,  my  chair,  my  bed ;  there  was 
nothing.  The  little  box  was  not  to  be  found.  My  heart  sank  within 
me.  Then  I  said  to  myself :  *  It  will  be  to-morrow ;  this  is  only  the  eve 
of  my  birthday ' 

"The  day  is  gone.  Evening  is  come.  Nothing!  The  pretty  box  was 
not  for  me.  It  had  a  pincushion-cover.  It  was  only  suited  for  a  woman. 
To  whom  has  Agricola  given  it  I 

"  I  suffer  a  good  deal  just  now.  It  was  a  childish  idea  that  I  con- 
nected with  Agricola's  wishing  me  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  it ;  but  it  might  have  proved  to  me  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  I  have  another  name  besides  that  of  Mother  Bunch,  which 
they  always  apply  to  me. 

"  My  susceptibility  on  this  head  is  unfortunately  so  stubborn  that  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  momentary  pang  of  mingled  shame  and  sorrow 
eveiy  time  that  I  am  called  by  that  fairy-tale  name,  and  yet  I  have  had 
no  other  from  infancy.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  should  have 
been  so  happy  if  Agricola  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  call  me  for 
once  by  my  own  humble  name  —  Magdalen. 

"  Happily,  he  will  never  know  these  wishes  and  regrets ! " 
Deeper  and  deeper  touched  by  this  page  of  simple  grief,  Florine 
turned  over  several  leaves,  and  continued : 

"  I  have  just  been  to  the  funeral  of  poor  little  Victorine  Herbiu,  our 
neighbor.  Her  father,  a  journeyman  upholsterer,  is  gone  to  work  by 
the  month,  far  from  Paris.  She  died  at  nineteen,  without  a  relation 
near  her.  Her  agony  was  not  long.  The  good  woman  who  attended 
her  to  the  last  told  us  that  she  only  pronounced  these  words  : 

"  '  At  last,,  oh,,  at  last!^  and  '  that  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,'*  added  the 
nurse. 

"  Dear  child !  she  had  become  so  pitiful.  At  fifteen  she  was  a  rose- 
bud, so  pretty,  so  fresh-looking,  with  her  light  hair  as  soft  as  silk ;  but 
she  wasted  away  by  degrees ;  her  trade  of  renovating  mattresses  killed 
her.  She  was  slowly  poisoned  by  the  emanations  from  the  wool.  They 
were  all  the  worse,  that  she  worked  almost  entirely  for  the  poor,  who 
have  cheap  stuff  to  lie  upon. 

"  She  had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  an  angel's  resignation.  She 
always  said  to  me,  in  her  low,  faint  voice,  broken  by  a  dry  and  frequent 
cough : 

"  '  I  have  not  long  to  live,  breathing,  as  I  do,  lime  and  vitriol  all  day 
long,    I  spit  blood  and  have  spasms  that  make  me  faint.' 

'' '  Why  not  change  your  trade  T '  have  I  said  to  her. 
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*'  *  Where  will  I  find  the  time  to  make  another  apprenticeship  ? '  she 
would  answer ;  '  and  it  is  now  too  late.  I  feel  that  I  am  done  for.  It  is 
not  miifaiiU;  added  the  good  creature,  '  for  I  did  not  choose  my  employ- 
ment.  My  father  would  have  it  so ;  luckily  he  can  do  without  me.  And 
then,  you  see,  when  one  is  dead,  one  cares  for  nothing,  and  has  no  fear 
of  ^*  slop  wages." ' 

"  Victorine  uttered  that  sad,  common  phrase  very  sincerely  and  with  a 
sort  of  satisfaction. 

'^  Therefore  she  died,  repeating : 

"'At  last !' 

"  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  labor  by  which  the  poor  man  eanis 
his  daily  bread  often  becomes  a  long  suicide !  I  said  this  the  other  day 
to  Agricola ;  he  answered  me  that  there  were  many  other  fatal  employ- 
ments ;  those  who  prepare  aquafortis,  white  lead,  or  minium,  for  instance, 
are  sure  to  take  incurable  maladies  of  which  they  die. 

" '  Do  you  know,'  added  Agricola,  '  what  they  say  when  they  start  for 
those  fatal  works  ?  —  Why,  "  We  are  gobifi  to  the  slaughter-liouse'^^ 

"  That  made  me  tremble  with  its  terrible  truth. 

" '  And  all  this  takes  place  in  our  day,'  said  I  to  him,  with  an  aching 
heart ;  '  and  it  is  well  known.  And  out  of  so  manj^  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  no  one  thinks  of  the  mortality  which  decimates  his  brothers, 
thus  forced  to  eat  homicidal  bread ! ' 

" '  What  can  you  expect,  my  poor  sister  ? '  answered  Agricola.  '  When 
men  are  to  be  incorporated,  that  they  may  get  killed  in  war,  all  pains  are 
taken  with  them.  But  when  they  are  to  be  organized,  so  as  to  live  in 
peace,  no  one  cares  about  it,  except  M.  Hardy,  my  master.  People  say, 
"  Pooh !  hunger,  misery,  and  suffering  of  the  laboring  classes — what  is 
that  to  us  ?  that  is  not  politics."    They  are  irrotfr/,'  added  Agricola ;  *  it  is 

MORE  THAN  POLITICS.' 

"  As  Victorine  had  not  left  anything  to  pay  for  the  church  service, 
there  was  only  the  presentation  of  the  body  under  the  porch ;  for  there 
is  not  even  a  plain  mass  for  the  poor.  Besides,  as  they  could  not  give 
eighteen  francs  to  the  curate,  no  priest  accompanied  the  pauper's  coflSn 
to  the  common  grave.  If  funerals  thus  abridged  and  cut  short  are  suf- 
ficient in  a  religious  point  of  \dew,  why  invent  other  and  longer  forms  f 
Is  it  from  cupidity  ?  —  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  sufficient,  why 
make  the  poor  man  the  only  victim  of  this  insufficiency  ? 

''  But  why  trouble  ourselves  about  the  pomp,  the  incense,  the  chants, 
of  wliieh  they  are  either  too  sparing  or  too  liberal  f  Of  what  use  f  and 
for  what  purpose  ?  They  are  vain,  terrestrial  things,  for  which  the 
soul  recks  nothing,  when,  radiant,  it  ascends  toward  its  Creator. 

''  Yesterday  Agricola  made  me  read  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  in 
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which  violent  blame  and  bitter  irony  are  by  turns  employed  to  attack 
what  they  call  the  baneful  tendencies  of  some  of  the  lower  orders,  to 
improve  themselves,  to  write,  to  read  the  poets,  and  sometimes  to  make 
verses.  Material  enjoyments  are  forbidden  us  by  poverty.  Is  it  humane 
to  reproach  us  for  seeking  the  enjoyments  of  the  mind  ? 

"  What  harm  can  it  do  any  one  if  every  evening,  after  a  day's  toil, 
remote  from  all  pleasure,  I  amuse  myself,  unknown  to  all,  in  making  a 
few  verses,  or  in  writing  in  this  journal  the  good  or  bad  impressions  I 
have  received  ?  Is  Agricola  the  worse  workman,  because,  on  returning 
home  to  his  mother,  he  employs  Sunday  in  composing  some  of  those 
popular  songs  which  glorify  the  fruitful  labors  of  the  artisan,  and  say 
to  all,  Hope  and  brotherJiood  ?  Does  he  not  make  a  more  worthy  use  of 
his  time  than  if  he  spent  it  in  a  tavern  ? 

''  Ah !  those  who  blame  us  for  these  innocent  and  noble  diversions, 
which  relieve  our  painful  toils  and  sufferings,  deceive  themselves  when 
they  think  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is  raised  and  refined,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  bear  with  privations  and  misery,  and  that  so  the  irri- 
tation increases  against  the  luckier  few 

"  Admitting  even  this  to  be  the  case, — and  it  is  not  so, — is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  have  an  intelligent,  enlightened  enemy,  to  whose  heart  and  rea- 
son you  may  address  yourself,  than  a  stupid,  ferocious,  implacable  foe  1 
But  no ;  enmities  disappear  as  the  mind  becomes  enlightened,  and  the 
horizon  of  compassion  extends  itself.  We  thus  learn  to  understand 
moral  afflictions.  We  discover  that  the  rich  also  have  to  suffer  intense 
pains,  and  that  brotherhood  in  misfortune  is  already  a  link  of  sympa- 
thy Alas !  they  also  have  to  mourn  bitterly  for  idolized  children,  be- 
loved mistresses,  revered  mothers ;  with  them,  also,  especially  amongst 
the  women,  there  are,  in  the  height  of  luxury  and  grandeur,  many 
broken  hearts,  many  suffering  souls,  many  tears  shed  in  secret.  Let 
them  not  be  alarmed.  By  becoming  their  equals  in  inteUigenee,  the 
people  will  learn  to  pity  the  rich,  if  good  and  unhappy,  and  to  pity 
them  still  more  if  rejoicing  in  wickedness. 

"  What  happiness  !  what  a  joyful  day  !  I  am  giddy  with  delight.  Oh, 
truly,  man  is  good,  humane,  charitable.  Oh,  yes !  the  Creator  has 
implanted  within  him  every  generous  instinct;  and,  unless  he  be  a 
monstrous  exception,  he  never  does  evil  willingly 

"  Here  js  what  I  saw  just  now.  I  will  not  wait  for  the  evening  to  write 
it  down,  for  my  heart  would,  as  it  were,  have  time  to  cool. 

"  I  had  gone  to  carry  home  some  work  that  was  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
I  was  passing  the  Place  du  Temple.  A  few  steps  from  me  I  saw  a 
child,  about  twelve  years  old  at  most,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  weather,  dressed  in  a  shabby,  ragged  smock-frock  and 
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trousers,  leading  by  the  bridle  a  large  cart-horse,  with  his  harness  still 
on.  From  time  to  time  the  horse  stopped  short  and  refused  to  advance. 
The  child,  who  had  no  whip,  tugged  in  vain  at  the  bridle.  The  horse 
remained  motionless.  Then  the  poor  little  fellow  cried  out,  *  Oh,  dear ! 
Oh,  dear !'  and  began  to  weep  bitterly,  looking  round  him  as  if  to  imf>lore 
the  assistance  of  the  passers-by  His  dear  little  face  was  impressed 
with  so  heart-piercing  a  sorrow  that,  without  reflecting,  I  made  an 
attempt  at  which  I  can  now  only  smile,  I  must  have  presented  so 
grotesque  a  figure. 

"  I  am  horribly  afraid  of  horses,  and  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  expos- 
ing myself  to  public  gaze.  Nevertheless,  I  took  courage,  and,  having  an 
umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  approached  the  horse,  and  with  the  impetuosity 
of  an  ant  that  strives  to  move  a  large  stone  with  a  little  piece  of  straw, 
I  struck  with  all  my  strength  on  the  croup  of  the  rebellious  animal. 

" '  Oh,  thanks,  my  good  lady ! '  exclaimed  the  child,  drying  his  eyes; 
'  hit  him  again,  if  you  please.    Perhaps  he  will  get  up.' 

"  I  began  again,  heroically ;  but,  alas  !  either  from  obstinacy  or  lazi- 
ness, the  horse  bent  his  knees,  and  stretched  himself  out  upon  the 
ground ;  then,  getting  entangled  with  his  harness,  he  tore  it,  and  broke 
his  great  wooden  collar.  I  had  drawn  back  quickly,  for  fear  of  receiv- 
ing a  kick.  Upon  this  new  disaster,  the  child  could  only  throw  himself 
on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  clasping  his  hands  and  sobbing, 
and  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  despair : 

"'Help!  help!' 

"  The  call  was  heard ;  several  of  the  passers-by  gathered  round,  and 
a  more  efficacious  correction  than  mine  was  administered  to  the  restive 
horse,  who  rose  in  a  vile  state,  and  without  harness. 

*^  *  My  master  will  beat  me,'  cried  the  poor  child,  as  his  tears  redoubled ; 
'  I  am  already  two  hours  after  time,  for  the  horse  would  not  go,  and  now 
he  has  broken  his  harness.  My  master  will  beat  me,  and  turn  me  away 
Oh,  dear !  what  will  become  of  me  ?    I  have  no  father  nor  mother.' 

"  At  these  words,  uttered  with  a  heart-rending  accent,  a  worthy  old 
clothes-dealer  of  the  temple,  who  was  amongst  the  spectators,  exclaimed, 
with  a  kindly  air : 

"  ^  No  father  nor  mother  !  Do  not  grieve  so,  my  poor  little  fellow ;  the 
Temple  can  supply  everything.  We  will  mend  the  harness,  and,  if  my 
gossips  are  like  me,  you  shall  not  go  away  bareheaded  or  bal;^footed  in 
such  weather  as  this.' 

''  This  proposition  was  greeted  with  acclamation ;  they  led  away  both 
horse  and  child ;  some  were  occupied  in  mending  the  harness,  then  one 
supplied  a  cap,  another  a  pair  of  stockings,  another  some  shoes,  and 
another  a  good  jacket ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  was  warmly 
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clad,  the  harness  repaired,  and  a  tall  lad  of  eighteen,  brandishing  a  whip, 
which  he  cracked  close  to  the  horse's  ears  by  way  of  warning,  said  to 
the  little  boy,  who,  gazing  first  at  his  new  clothes  and  then  at  the  good 
woman,  believed  himself  the  hero  of  a  fairy-tale : 

"  '  Where  does  your  master  live,  little  un  ? ' 

" '  On  the  Quai  du  Canal  Saint-Martin,  sir,'  answered  he,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  joy. 

"  '  Very  good,'  said  the  young  man  ;  '  I  will  help  you  take  home  the 
horse,  who  will  go  well  enough  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  the  master  that 
the  delay  was  no  fault  of  your'n.  A  balky  horse  ought  not  to  be  trusted 
to  a  child  of  your  age.' 

"  At  the  moment  of  setting  out,  the  poor  little  fellow  said  timidly  to 
the  good  dame,  as  he  took  off  his  cap  to  her : 

"  '  Will  you  let  me  kiss  you,  ma'am  ? ' 
His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  of  gratitude.  There  was  heart  in  that  child. 

"  This  scene  of  popular  charity  gave  me  delightful  emotions.  As  long 
as  I  could,  I  followed  with  my  eyes  the  tall  young  man  and  the  child, 
who  now  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  horse,  rendered 
suddenly  docile  by  fear  of  the  whip. 

"Yes!  I  repeat  it  with  pride;  man  is  naturally  good  and  helpful. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  spontaneous  than  this  movement  of  pity 
and  tenderness  in  the  crowd,  when  the  poor  little  fellow  exclaimed, 
*  What  will  become  of  me  I    I  have  no  father  nor  mother ! ' 

"  *  Unfortunate  child ! '  said  I  to  myself.  '  No  father  nor  mother.  In 
the  hands  of  a  brutal  master,  who  hardly  covers  him  with  a  few  rags, 
and  ill-treats  him  into  the  bargain.  Sleeping,  no  doubt,  in  the  corner 
of  a  stable.  Poor  little  fellow !  and  yet  so  mild  and  good,  in  spite  of 
misery  and  misfortune.  I  saw  it  —  he  was  even  more  grateful  than 
pleased  at  the  service  done  him.  But  perhaps  this  good  natural  dispo- 
sition, abandoned  without  support  or  council  or  help,  and  exasperated 
by  bad  treatment,  may  become  changed  and  embittered ;  and  then  will 
come  the  age  of  the  passions  —  the  bad  temptations 

"  Oh !  in  the  deserted  poor,  virtue  is  doubly  saintly  and  respectable ! 

"  This  morning,  after  having,  as  usual,  gently  reproached  me  for  not 
going  to  mass,  Agricola's  mother  said  to  me  these  words,  so  touching  in 
her  simple  and  believing  mouth : 

" '  Luckily  I  pray  for  you  and  myself  too,  my  poor  girl ;  the  good  God 
will  hear  me,  and  you  will  o;^///  go,  I  hope,  to  Purgatory.' 

"  Good  mother,  angelic  soul !  she  spoke  those  words  in  so  grave  and 
mild  a  tone,  with  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  happy  result  of  her  pious  inter- 
cession, that  I  felt  my  eyes  become  moist,  and  I  threw  myself  on  her 
neck,  as  sincerely  grateful  as  if  I  had  believed  in  Purgatory. 
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''  This  day  has  been  a  lucky  one  for  me.  I  hope  I  have  found  work, 
which  luck  I  shall  owe  to  a  young  person  full  of  heart  and  goodness. 
She  is  to  take  me  to-morrow  to  St.  Mary^s  Convent,  where  slie  thinks 
slu^  can  find  me  employment." 

Florioe,  already  much  moved  by  the  reading,  started  at  this  passage 
in  which  Mother  Bunch  alluded  to  her,  ere  she  continued  as  follows : 

''Never  shall  I  forget  with  what  touching  interest^  what  delicate 
benevolence,  this  handsome  young  girl  received  me,  so  poor  and  so 
unfortimate.  It  does  not  astonish  me,  for  she  is  attached  to  the  person 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  She  must  be  worthy  to  reside  with 
Agricola's  benefactress.  It  will  always  be  dear  and  pleasant  to  me  to 
remember  her  name.  It  is  graceful  and  pretty  as  her  face ;  it  is  Florine. 
I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing  —  but  if  the  fervent  prayers  of  a  grate- 
ful heart  might  be  heard.  Mademoiselle  Florine  would  be  happy,  very 
happy  Alas!  I  am  reduced  to  say  prayers  for  her  —  only  prayers, 
for  I  can  do  nothing  but  remember  and  love  her ! " 

These  lines,  expressing  so  simply  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  hunch- 
back, gave  the  last  blow  to  Florine's  hesitations.  She  could  no  longer 
resist  the  generous  temptation  she  felt.  As  she  read  these  last  frag- 
ments of  the  journal,  her  affection  and  respect  for  Mother  Bunch  made 
new  progress.  More  than  ever  she  felt  how  infamous  it  was  in  her  to 
expose  to  sarcasms  and  contempt  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  this 
unfortunate  creature.  Happily,  good  is  often  as  contagious  as  evil.  Elec- 
trified by  all  that  was  warm,  noble,  and  magnanimous  in  the  pages  she 
had  just  read,  Florine  bathed  her  failing  virtue  in  that  pure  and  vivify- 
ing source,  and,  yielding  at  last  to  one  of  those  good  impulses  which 
sometimes  carried  her  away,  she  left  the  room  with  the  manuscript  in 
her  hand,  determined,  if  Mother  Bunch  had  not  yet  returned,  to  replace 
it  —  resolved  to  tell  Rodin  that,  this  second  time,  her  search  for  the 
journal  had  been  vain,  the  seamstress  having  no  doubt  discovered  the 
first  attempt. 


THE  TRYSTIN(;-PLACE  OF   THE  "WOLVES." 


CHAPTER    XIII 


THE    DISCOVERY 


LITTLE  while  before  Florine  made  up  her  mind  to  atone 
for  her  shameful  breach  of  confidence,  Mother  Bunch  had 
returned  from  the  factory,  after  accomplishing  to  the  end 
her  painful  task.  After  a  long  interview  with  Angela, 
struck,  like  Agricola,  with  the  ingenuous  grace,  sense,  and  goodness 
with  which  the  young  girl  was  endowed.  Mother  Bunch  had  the  cour- 
ageous frankness  to  advise  the  smith  to  enter  into  this  marriage. 

The  following  scene  took  place  while  Florine,  still  occupied  in 
reading  the  journal,  had  not  yet  taken  the  praiseworthy  resolution  of 
replacing  it. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  workgirl,  returned  to  the  Hotel 
CardoviUe,  had  just  entered  her  chamber  Worn  out  by  so  many  emo- 
tions, she  had  thrown  herself  into  a  chair.  The  deepest  silence  reigned 
in  the  house.  It  was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  soughing  of  a 
high  wind,  which  raged  without  and  shook  the  trees  in  the  garden.  A 
single  candle  lighted  the  room,  which  was  papered  with  dark  green. 
That  peculiar  tint  and  the  hunchback's  black  dress  increased  her  appar- 
ent paleness.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  her  head 
resting  upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  knees,  the  workgirl's 
countenance  was  melancholy  and  resigned ;  on  it  was  visible  the  austere 
satisfaction  which  is  felt  by  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  performed. 
Like  all  those  who,  brought  up  in  the  merciless  school  of  misfortune, 
no  longer  exaggerate  the  sentiment  of  sorrow,  too  familiar  and  assiduous 
a  guest  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger.  Mother  Bunch  was  incapable  of  long 
yielding  to  idle  regrets  and  vain  despair,  with  regard  to  what  was  already 
past.  Beyond  doubt,  the  blow  had  been  sudden,  dreadful ;  doubtless  it 
must  leave  a  long  and  painful  remembrance  in  the  sufferer's  soul ;  but  it 
was  soon  to  pass,  as  it  were,  into  that  chronic  state  of  pain-durance  which 
had  become  almost  an  integral  part  of  her  life.  And  then  this  noble 
creature,  so  indulgent  to  fate,  found  still  some  consolations  in  the  inten- 
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sity  of  her  bitter  pain.  She  had  been  deeply  touehed  by  the  marks  of 
aflfection  shown  her  by  Angela,  Agricola's  int(»nded ;  and  she  had  felt  a 
species  of  pride  of  the  heart,  in  perceiving  with  what  blind  ronfidenee, 
with  what  ineffable  joy  the  smith  accepted  the  favorable  jjresentiments 
which  seemed  to  consecrate  his  happiness. 

Mother  Bunch  also  said  to  herself: 
"  At  least,  henceforth  I  shall  not  be  agitated  by  hopes,  or  rather  by 
suppositions  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  senseless.    Agricola's  maniage 
puts  a  term  to  all  the  miserable  reveries  of  my  poor  head." 

Finally,  she  found  a  real  and  deep  consolation  in  the  certainty  that 
she  had  l)een  able  to  go  through  this  terrible  trial,  and  conceal  from 
Agricola  th(^  love  she  felt  for  him.  We  know  how  formidable  to  this 
unfortunate  being  were  those  ideas  of  ridicule  and  shame  which  she 
believed  would  attach  to  the  discovery  of  her  mad  passion.  After  hav- 
ing  remained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  thought,  Mother  Bunch  rose 
and  advanced  slowly  toward  the  desk. 

"  My  only  recompense,"  said  she,  as  she  prepared  the  materials  for  writ- 
ing, "  will  be  to  intrust  the  mute  witness  of  my  pains  with  this  new  grief. 
I  shall  at  least  have  kept  the  promise  that  I  made  to  myself.  Believing, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  this  girl  is  able  to  make  Agricola  happy, 
I  told  him  so  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  One  day,  a  long  time  hence, 
when  I  shall  read  over  these  pages,  I  shall  perhaps  find  in  that  a  com- 
pensation for  all  that  I  now  siiffer." 

So  saying,  she  drew  the  box  from  the  pigeon-hole.  Not  finding  her 
manuscript,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise ;  but  what  was  her  alarm,  when 
she  perceived  a  letter  to  her  address  in  the  place  of  the  journal  I 

She  became  deadly  pale ;  her  knees  trembled ;  she  almost  fainted 
away  But  her  increasing  terror  gave  her  a  fictitious  energy,  and  she 
had  the  strength  to  break  the  seal.  A  bank-note  for  five  hundred  francs 
fell  from  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  Mother  Bunch  read  as  follows : 

*^  *  Mademoiselle: 

**  *  There  is  something  so  original  and  amusing  in  reading  in  your  memoirs  the  story  of 
your  love  for  Agricola,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  extent  of  it,  of  which  he  is  doubtless  ignorant,  but  to  which  he  caimot  fail  to 
show  himself  sensible.  Advantage  will  be  taken  to  forward  it  to  a  multitude  of  other 
persons  who  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  be  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  amusing  con- 
tents of  your  diary.  Should  copies  and  extracts  not  be  sufficient,  we  will  have  it  printed, 
as  one  Cannot  too  much  diffuse  such  things.  Some  will  weep  —  others  will  laugh  —  what 
appears  superb  to  one  set  of  people  will  seem  ridiculous  to  another ;  such  is  life  —  but 
your  journal  will  surely  make  a  great  sensation. 

'*  *  As  you  are  capable  of  wishing  to  avoid  your  triumph,  and  as  you  were  only  covered 
with  rags  when  you  were  received  out  of  charity  into  this  house,  where  you  wish  to 
figure  as  the  great  lady,  which  does  not  suit  your  shape  for  more  reasons  than  one,  we 
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Inclose  in  the  present  five  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  your  day-book,  and  prevent  yoiu- 
being  without  resources,  in  case  you  should  be  modest  enough  to  shrink  from  the  con- 
gratulations which  await  you,  certain  to  overwhelm  you  by  to-morrow,  for,  at  this  hour, 

your  journal  is  already  in  circulation. 

"  *  One  of  your  brethren, 

*'  *  A  Ileal  Mother  Bunx^h.'  " 

The  vulgar,  mocking,  and  insolent  tone  of  this  letter,  which  was 
purposely  written  in  the  character  of  a  jealous  lackey  dissatisfied  with 
the  admission  of  the  unfortunate  creature  into  the  house,  had  been  calcu- 
lated with  infernal  skill,  and  was  sui*e  to  produce  the  efifect  intended. 

"  Oh,  good  Heaven ! "  were  the  only  words  the  unfortunate  girl  could 
pronounce,  in  her  stupor  and  alarm. 

Now,  if  we  remember  in  what  passionate  terms  she  had  expressed 
her  love  for  her  adopted  brother,  if  we  recall  many  passages  of  this 
manuscript,  in  which  she  revealed  the  painful  wounds  often  inflicted  on 
her  by  Agricola  without  knowing  it,  and  if  we  consider  how  great  was 
her  terror  of  ridicule,  we  shall  understand  her  mad  despair  on  reading 
this  infamous  letter.  Mother  Bunch  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  all 
the  noble  words  and  touching  narratives  contained  in  her  journal.  The 
one  horrible  idea  which  weighed  down  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  was  that  on  the  morrow  Agricola,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  and  an  insolent  and  mocking  crowd  would  be  informed  of  this 
ridiculous  love,  which  would,  she  imagined,  crush  her  with  shame  and 
confusion.  This  new  blow  was  so  stunning  that  the  recipient  staggered 
a  moment  beneath  the  unexpected  shock.  For  some  minutes  she  re- 
mained completely  inert  and  helpless ;  then,  upon  reflection,  she  sud- 
denly felt  conscious  of  a  terrible  necessity 

This  hospitable  mansion,  where  she  had  found  a  sure  refuge  after  so 
many  misfortunes,  must  be  left  forever.  The  trembling  timidity  and 
sensitive  delicacy  of  the  poor  creature  did  not  permit  her  to  remain  a 
minute  more  in  this  dwelling,  where  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her  soul 
had  been  laid  open,  profaned,  and  exposed  no  doubt  to  sarcasm  and 
contempt.  She  did  not  think  of  demanding  justice  and  revenge  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  To  cause  a  ferment  of  trouble  and  irrita- 
tion in  this  house,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  would  have  appeared 
to  her  ingratitude  toward  her  benefactress.  She  did  not  seek  to  discover 
the  author  of  the  motive  of  this  odious  robbery  and  insulting  letter. 
Why  should  she,  resolved,  as  she  was,  to  fly  from  the  humiliations  with 
which  she  was  threatened  ?  She  had  a  vague  notion  (as  indeed  was 
intended)  that  this  infamy  might  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  servants, 
jealous  of  the  aflfectionate  deference  shown  her  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville — and  this  thought  filled  her  with  despair.   Those  pages, — so 
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painfully  confidential,  which  she  would  not  have  ventured  to  impart 
to  the  most  tender  and  indulgent  mother,  because,  written,  an  it  were, 
with  her  heart's  blood,  they  painted  with  too  cruel  a  fidelity  the  thou- 
sand secret  wounds  of  her  soul, —  those  pages  were  to  serve,  perhai>8 
served  even  now,  for  the  jest  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  lackeys  of 

the  mansion. 

•        •••  •  ••• 

The  money  which  accompanied  this  letter,  and  the  insulting  way  in 
which  it  was  offered,  rather  tended  to  confirm  her  suspicions.  It  was 
intended  that  the  fear  of  misery  should  not  be  the  obstacle  of  her  leaving 
the  house. 

The  workgirl's  resolution  was  soon  taken,  with  that  calm  and  firm 
resignation  which  was  familiar  to  her.  She  rose,  with  somewhat  bright 
and  haggard  eyes,  but  without  a  tear  in  them.  Since  the  day  before, 
she  had  wept  too  much.  With  a  trembling,  icy  hand,  she  wrote  these 
words  on  a  paper,  which  she  left  by  the  side  of  the  bank-note : 

"  May  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  be  blessed  for  all  that  she  has  done 
for  me,  and  forgive  me  for  having  left  her  house,  where  I  can  remain  no 
longer." 

Having  written  this.  Mother  Bunch  threw  into  the  fire  the  infamous 
letter,  which  seemed  to  burn  her  hands.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  at  her 
chamber,  furnished  so  comfortably,  she  shuddered  involuntarily  as  she 
thought  of  the  misery  that  awaited  her  —  a  misery  more  frightful  than 
that  of  which  she  had  already  been  the  victim,  for  Agricola's  mother 
had  departed  with  Grabriel,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  could  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  be  consoled  in  her  distress  by  the  almost  maternal  affection 
of  Dagobert's  wife. 

To  live  alone  —  quite  alone  —  with  the  thought  that  her  fatal  passion 
for  Agricola  was  laughed  at  by  everybody,  perhaps  even  by  himseK — 
such  were  the  future  prospects  of  the  hunchback.  This  future  temfied 
her — a  dark  desire  crossed  her  mind;  she  shuddered,  and  an  expression  of 
bitter  joy  contracted  her  features.  Resolved  to  go,  she  made  some  steps 
toward  the  door,  when,  in  passing  before  the  fireplace,  she  saw  her  own 
image  in  the  glass,  pale  as  death,  and  clothed  in  black ;  then  it  struck 
her  that  she  wore  a  dress  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  she  remem- 
bered a  passage  in  the  letter  which  alluded  to  the  rags  she  had  on  before 
she  entered  that  house. 

"  True  ! "  said  she,  with  a  heart-breaking  smile,  as  she  looked  at  her 
black  garments ;  "  thej^  would  call  me  a  thief." 

And,  taking  her  candle,  she  entered  the  little  dressing-room  and  put 
on  again  the  poor,  old  clothes  which  she  had  preserved  as  a  sort  of  pious 
remembrance  of  her  misfortunes.    Only  at  this  instant  did  the  tears  flow 
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abundantly.  She  wept  —  not  in  sorrow  at  resuming  the  garb  of  misery, 
but  in  gratitude ;  for  all  the  comforts  around  her,  to  which  she  was  about 
to  bid  an  eternal  adieu,  recalled  to  her  mind  at  every  step  the  delicacy 
and  goodness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ;  therefore,  yielding  to  an 
almost  involuntary  impulse,  after  she  had  put  on  her  poor,  old  clothes, 
she  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  addressing  herself 
in  thought  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  convulsive  sobs : 

"  Adieu !  oh,  forever,  adieu !  —  You,  that  deigned  to  call  me  friend  — 
and  sister ! " 

Suddenly  she  rose  in  alarm ;  she  heard  steps  in  the  corridor  which 
led  from  the  garden  to  one  of  the  doors  of  her  apartment,  the  other  door 
opening  into  the  parlor.  It  was  Florine,  who  (alas !  too  late)  was  bring- 
ing back  the  manuscript.  Alarmed  at  this  noise  of  footsteps,  and  believ- 
ing herself  already  the  laughing-stock  of  the  house.  Mother  Bunch  rushed 
from  the  room,  hastened  across  the  parlor,  gained  the  court-yard,  and 
knocked  at  the  window  of  the  porter's  lodge.  The  house-door  opened, 
and  immediately  closed  upon  her.  And  so  the  workgirl  left  the  Hotel 
Cardoville. 

Adrienne  was  thus  deprived  of  a  devoted,  faithful,  and  vigilant 
guardian. 

Rodin  was  delivered  from  an  active  and  sagacious  antagonist,  whom 
he  had  always,  with  good  reason,  feared.  Having,  as  we  have  seen, 
guessed  Mother  Bunch's  love  for  Agricola,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a 
poet,  the  Jesuit  supposed,  logically  enough,  that  she  must  have  written 
secretly  some  verses  inspired  by  this  fatal  and  concealed  passion.  Hence 
the  order  given  to  Florine,  to  try  and  discover  some  written  evidence  of 
this  love ;  hence  this  letter,  so  horribly  effective  in  its  coarse  ribaldry, 
of  which,  it  must  be  observed,  Florine  did  not  know  the  contents,  having 
received  it  after  communicating  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  manu- 
script, which,  the  first  time,  she  had  only  glanced  through  without 
taking  it  away 

We  have  said  that  Florine,  yielding  too  late  to  a  generous  repent- 
ance, had  reached  Mother  Bunch's  apartment  just  as  the  latter  quitted 
the  house  in  consternation.  Perceiving  a  light  in  the  dressing-room, 
the  waiting-maid  hastened  thither.  She  saw  upon  a  chair  the  black 
dress  ,that  Mother  Bunch  had  just  taken  off,  and,  a  few  steps  farther, 
the  shabby  little  trunk,  open  and  empty,  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
preserved  her  poor  garments.  Florine's  heart  sank  within  her ;  she  ran 
to  the  secretary ;  the  disorder  of  the  card-board  boxes,  the  note  for  five 
hundred  francs  left  by  the  side  of  the  two  lines  written  to  Mademoiselle 
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(l(^  Cardoville,  all  proviMl  that  her  obedience*  to  Rodin's  orders  had  f>onie 
fatal  fruit  and  that  Mother  Bunch  had  quitted  the  house  forever. 
Finding  the  uselessness  of  her  tardy  resolution,  Florine  re.signe<l  her- 
s<*lf  with  a  sigh  to  the  necessity  of  delivering  the  manuscript  to  Kf>dii). 
The]),  forced  by  the  fiitality  of  her  miserable  position  to  console  herself 
for  evil  by  evil,  she  considered  that  the  hunchback's  departui'e  would  at 
least  make  her  treachery  less  dangerous. 

.  .  •  •  •  .  a 

Two  days  after  these  (ivents,  Adrienne  received  the  following  note 
from  Rodin,  in  answer  to  a  lett(n*  she  had  written  him,  to  inform  him  of 
the  workgirl's  inexj^licable  departure : 

*^  My  dear  Youno  Lady  : 

"  Obliged  to  set  out  this  morning  for  the  factory  of  the  excellent  M.  Hardy,  whither 
I  am  called  by  an  afftiir  of  importance,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  you  my  humble 
respects.  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  disappearance  of  this  poor  girl  f  I  really  do 
not  knoWc  The  future  will,  I  doubt  not,  explain  all  to  her  advantage.  Only  remember 
what  I  told  you  at  Dr.  Baleinier's  with  regard  to  a  certain  society  and  its  secret  emissaries, 
with  whom  it  has  the  art  of  surrounding  those  it  wishes  to  keep  a  watch  on.  I  accuse 
no  one ;  but  let  us  only  recall  facts.  This  poor  girl  accused  me ;  and  I  am,  as  you  know, 
the  most  faithful  of  your  servants.  She  possessed  nothing ;  and  yet  five  himdred  francs 
were  found  in  her  secretary  You  loaded  her  with  favors  ;  and  she  leaves  your  house 
without  even  explaining  the  cause  of  this  eirtraordinary  flight.  I  draw  no  conclosicn, 
my  dear  young  lady ;  I  am  always  unwilling  to  condemn  without  evidence  ;  but  reflect 
upon  all  this,  and  be  on  your  guard,  for  you  have  perhaps  escaped  a  great  danger.  Be 
more  circumspect  and  suspicious  than  ever ;  such  at  least  is  the  respectful  advice  of  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Rodin." 
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!HE    TKYSTIXd-PLACE    OF    THE 


T  was  a  Sunday  moriiin^- — tin*  \(^vy  dav  ni\  which 
.Ma<h^nioiseh<^  dr  ( 'ai'dovillc  liad  received  RodiiiV  let- 
ter with  I'e^ard  t(>  JMotiiei*  Bunch's  disappearance. 

Two  men  wcr(^  talkini;"  t')i;(4lier,  seated  at  a  ta- 
ble in  OIK    of  the  pnbUc-hous(^s  in  the  Httle  viha^u'e 
of  Villiers,  situatc^I  at    no  great  distance  from   M. 
Jj  Hardy's  factory      The  village  was  for  th</  most  i)art 


^'C\^^}jJY  ^.>r,C~r^'   inhabited  l)y  quarrymen  and  stonecutters,  emploved 
t^^v  -^^/  in  woiking  the  neighboring  quarries.     Nothing  can 

^  l)e  ruder  and  mor(^  laborious,  and  at  the  sam<'  time 

less  ade(iuately  paid,  than  the  work  of  this  class  of  jKMjple  Therefore, 
as  Agricola  had  told  Mother  Bunch,  they  drow  painful  comparisons 
)>e,tween  their  <'ondition,  almost  alwavs  niiseral)le,  and  the  comfort  and 
comi>ai-ative  ease  (^ijoved  by  M.  Hardv's  workmen,  thanks  t<>  his  gen- 
erous and  intelligent  manageiueut  and  to  the  princi]>les  of  association 
and  communitv  which  lie  had  put  in  i>ractice  amongst  them. 

Misery  and  ignorance  are  always  the  cause  of  great  evils.  Misery 
is  easily  excited  to  anger,  and  ignoran(*e  soon  yields  to  perfidious  coun- 
s(ds.  For  a  long  time  the  haj^piness  of  ^I  Hardv's  workmen  had  V)een 
naturally  envied,  but  not  with  a  jealousy  amounting  to  hatred.  As  soon, 
howevei-,  as  the  secret  enemies  of  the  manufacturer,  uniting  with  his 
rival.  Baron  Trii»eaud,  had  an  interest  in  changing  this  peaceful  state 
of  things,  it  changed  accordingly. 
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With  diabolical  skill  and  perseverance  they  succeeded  in  kindling 
the  most  evil  passions.  By  means  of  chosen  emissaries  they  applied  to 
those  quarrymen  and  stonecutters  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  bad  con- 
duct had  aggravated  their  misery  Notorious  for  their  turbulence, 
audacity,  and  energy,  these  men  might  exercise  a  dangerous  influence 
on  the  majority  of  their  companions,  who  were  peaceful,  laborious,  and 
honest,  but  easily  intimidated  by  violence.  These  turbulent  leaders, 
previously  embittered  by  misfortune,  were  soon  impressed  with  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  happiness  of  M.  Hardy's  workmen,  and  excited 
to  a  jealous  hatred  of  them.  They  went  still  farther;  the  incendiary 
sermons  of  an  abbe,  a  member  of  the  Company,  who  had  come  ex- 
pressly from  Paris  to  preach  during  Lent  against  M.  Hardy,  acted  pow- 
erfully on  the  minds  of  the  women  who  filled  the  church,  while  their 
husbands  were  haunting  the  taverns.  Profiting  by  the  growing  fear 
which  the  approach  of  the  cholera  then  inspired,  the  preacher  struck 
with  terror  these  weak  and  credulous  imaginations  by  pointing  to  M. 
Hardy's  factory  as  a  center  of  corruption  and  damnation,  capable  of 
drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  bringing  the  fatal  scourge 
upon  the  country  Thus  the  men,  already  inflamed  with  envy,  were 
still  more  excited  by  the  incessant  urgency  of  their  wives,  who,  mad- 
dened by  the  abbe's  sermons,  poured  their  curses  on  that  band  of  athe- 
ists, who  might  bring  down  so  many  misfortunes  upon  them  and  their 
children.  Some  bad  characters  belonging  to  the  factory  of  Baron  Tri- 
peaud,  and  paid  by  him, — for  it  was  a  great  interest  the  honorable  manu- 
facturer had  in  the  ruin  of  M.  Hardy, — came  to  augment  the  general 
irritation,  and  to  complete  it  by  raising  one  of  those  alarming  union  ques- 
tions, which  in  our  day  have  unfortunately  caused  so  much  bloodshed. 

Many  of  M.  Hardy's  workmen,  before  they  entered  his  employ,  had 
belonged  to  a  society  or  union  called  the  Devour ers;  while  many  of  the 
stonecutters  in  the  neighboring  quarries  belonged  to  a  society  called  the 
Wolves.  Now,  for  a  long  time  an  implacable  rivalry  had  existed  between 
the  Wolves  and  Devourers^  and  brought  about  many  sanguinary  strug- 
gles, which  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  in  some  respects  the  idea  of 
these  unions  is  excellent,  being  founded  on  the  fruitful  and  mighty 
principle  of  association.  But  unfortunately,  instead  of  embracing  all 
trades  in  one  fraternal  communion,  these  unions  break  up  the  working- 
class  into  distinct  and  hostile  societies,  whose  rivalry  often  leads  to 
bloody  collisions. 

For  the  last  week  the  Wolves,  excited  by  so  many  different  impor- 
tunities, burned  to  discover  an  occasion  or  a  pretext  to  come  to  blows 
with  the  Devonrers ;  but  the  latter,  not  frequenting  the  public-houses, 
and  hardly  leaving  the  factory  during  the  week,  had  hitherto  rendered 
such  a  meeting  impossible,  and  the  Wolves  had  been  forced  to  wait  for 
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the  Sunday  with  ferocious  impatience.  Moi'eovfT,  a  ^n'oat  nuniher  of 
t]i('  quarrymeii  and  stonecutters,  bein^  i)('ac('al>l('  and  hard- working  jx'o- 
ple,  had  refused,  though  Wolves  themselves,  to  join  this  hostile  mani- 


festation against  the  Devourers  of  M.  Hardy's  factory ;  the  leaders  had 
been  obliged  to  recruit  their  forces  from  the  vagabonds  and  idlers  of  the 
bamers,  whom  the  attraction  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  easily  enlisted 
under  the  flag  of  the  warlike  Wolrrs. 
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Such,  then,  was  the  dull  fermentation  which  agitated  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Villiers  while  the  two  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  were  at  the 
tal)le  in  the  public-house. 

These  men  had  asked  for  a  private  room,  that  th^y  might  })o  alone. 
One  of  them  was  still  young  and  pretty  well  dressed.  But  the  disorder 
in  his  clothes,  his  loose  cravat,  his  shirt  spottc^l  with  wine,  his  dishev- 
eled hair,  his  look  of  fatigue,  his  marble  complexion,  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
announced  that  a  night  of  debauch  had  preceded  this  morning ;  while 
his  abrupt  and  heavy  gesture,  his  hoarse  voice,  his  look,  somf^times  brill- 
iant and  sometimes  stupid,  proved  that  to  the  last  fumes  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  night  before  were  joined  the  first  attacks  of  a  new  state  of 
drunkenness. 

The  companion  of  this  man  said  to  him,  as  he  touched  his  glass 
with  his  own : 

*'  Your  health,  my  boy ! " 

"  Yours  !  "  answered  the  young  man  ;  "  though  you  look  to  me  like 
the  devil." 

'^I!  the  devil?" 

u  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  repent  that  you  ever  knew  me  ? " 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at  Sainte-Pelagie  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  take  you  out  of  prison  ?  " 

"  Why  did  you  take  me  out  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  a  good  heart." 

''  You  are  very  fond  of  nie,  perhaps — just  as  the  butcher  likes  the  ox 
that  he  drives  to  the  slaughter-house." 

*'  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  A  man  does  not  pay  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  another  without 
a  motive." 

"  I  have  a  motive." 

''  What  is  it  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  me  ? " 

"  A  jolly  companion,  that  will  spend  his  money  like  a  man,  and  pass 
every  night  like  the  last.  Grood  wine,  good  cheer,  pretty  girls,  and  gay 
songs.    Is  that  such  a  bad  trade  ? " 

After  he  had  remained  a  moment  without  answering,  the  young 
man  replied  with  a  gloomy  air : 

"  Why,  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  prison,  did  you  attach  this  condition 
to  my  freedom,  that  I  should  write  to  my  mistress  to  tell  her  that  I 
would  never  see  her  again  ?    Why  did  you  exact  this  letter  from  me !  ** 
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"  A  sigh  !  what,  are  you  still  thinking  of  her  ?  " 

"  Always." 

"  You  are  wrong.  Your  mistress  is  far  from  Paris  by  this  time.  I 
saw  her  get  into  the  stage-coach  before  I  came  to  take  you  out  of  8aint(*- 
P61agie." 

"  Yes,  I  was  stifled  in  that  prison.  To  get  out  I  would  have  given  my 
soul  to  the  devil.  You  thought  so,  and  therefore  you  came  to  me ;  only, 
instead  of  my  soul,  you  took  Cephyse  from  me.  Poor  Bacchanal  Queen  ! 
And  why  did  you  do  it  ?    Thousand  thunders  !    Will  you  tell  me  ? " 

"  A  man  as  much  attached  to  his  mistress  as  you  are  is  no  longer  a 
man.    He  wants  energy,  when  the  occasion  requires." 

"  What  occasion  ? " 

"  Let  us  drink  !  " 

"  You  make  me  drink  too  much  brandy." 

"  Bah !  look  at  me  ! " 

"  That's  what  frightens  me.  It  seems  something  devilish.  A  bottle 
of  brandy  does  not  even  make  you  wink.  You  must  have  a  stomach  of 
iron  and  a  head  of  marble." 

''  I  have  long  traveled  in  Russia.  There  we  drink  to  roast  ourselves." 

"  And  here  to  only  warm.     So,  let's  drink,  but  wine." 

"  Nonsense  !  wine  is  fit  for  children  ;  brandy  for  men  like  us  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  brandy ;  but  it  burns  and  sets  the  head  on  fire,  and 
then  we  see  all  the  flames  of  hell !  " 

"  That's  how  I  like  to  see  you,  hang  it ! " 

"  But  when  you  told  me  that  I  was  too  much  attached  to  my  mistress, 
and  that  I  should  want  energy  when  the  occasion  required,  of  what 
occasion  did  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Let  us  drink  !  " 

"  Stop  a  moment,  comrade.  I  am  no  more  of  a  fool  than  others. 
Your  liaK  words  have  taught  me  something." 

"  Well,  what  ? " 

*'  You  know  that  1  have  been  a  workman,  that  I  have  many  compan- 
ions, and  that,  being  a  good  fellow,  I  am  much  liked  amongst  them. 
You  want  me  for  a  catspaw  to  catch  other  chestnuts  t " 

"  What  then  ? " 

"  You  must  be  some  getter-up  of  riots ;  some  speculator  in  revolts." 

''What  next?" 

''You  are  traveling  for  some  anonymous  society  that  trades  in 
musket-shots." 

"  Are  you  a  coward  ? " 

"  I  burned  powder  in  July,  I  can  tell  you — make  no  mistakes  !  " 
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"  You  would  not  mind  burning  some  again  f  ^ 

"  Just  as  well  that  sort  of  fireworks  as  any  other.  Only  I  find  revo- 
lutions more  agreeable  than  useful ;  all  that  I  got  from  the  barricades 
of  the  three  days  was  burnt  breeches  and  a  lost  jacket ;  that^s  all  the 
cause  won  by  me,  with  its  ^  Forward !  March ! '  ^ 

"  You  know  many  of  Hardy's  workmen  f  ^ 

"  Oh  !  that's  why  you  have  brought  me  down  here  f " 

''  Yes ;  you  will  meet  with  many  of  the  workmen  from  the  factory  ^ 

'^  Men  from  Hardy's  take  part  in  a  row  ?  No,  no ;  they  are  too  well 
off  for  that.    You  have  been  sold." 

^*  You  will  see  presently." 

"  I  tell  you  they  are  well  off.    What  have  they  to  complain  of  f " 

"  What  of  their  brethren  —  those  who  have  not  so  good  a  master, 
and  die  of  hunger  and  misery,  and  call  on  them  for  assistance  ?  Do 
you  think  they  will  remain  deaf  to  such  a  summons  ?  Hardy  is  only 
an  exception.  Let  the  people  but  give  a  good  pull  all  together,  and 
the  exception  will  become  the  rule,  and  all  the  world  be  happy  " 

"  What  you  say  there  is  true ;  but  it  would  be  a  devil  of  a  pull  that 
would  make  an  honest  man  out  of  my  old  master,  Baron  Tripeaud,  who 
made  me  what  I  am — an  out-and-out  rip." 

"  Hardy's  workmen  are  coming :  you  are  their  comrade,  and  have  no 
interest  in  deceiving  them.  They  will  beUeve  you.  Join  with  me  in 
persuading  them " 

"To  what?" 

"To  leave  this  factory,  in  which  they  grow  effeminate  and  selfish 
and  forget  their  brothers." 

"  But  if  they  leave  the  factory,  how  are  they  to  Uve  ? " 

"  We  will  provide  for  that,  on  the  great  day." 

"  And  what's  to  be  done  till  then  ? " 

"  What  you  have  done  last  night :  drink,  laugh,  sing,  and,  by  way  of 
work,  exercise  themselves  privately  in  the  use  of  arms." 

"  Who  will  bring  these  workmen  here  ? " 

"  Some  one  has  already  spoken  to  them.  They  have  had  printed 
papers  reproaching  them  with  indifference  to  their  brothers.  Come, 
will  you  support  me  ? " 

"  I'll  support  you  —  the  more  readily  as  I  cannot  very  well  support 
myself !  I  only  cared  for  Cephyse  in  the  world ;  I  know  that  I  am  on 
a  bad  road ;  you  are  pushing  me  on  farther ;  let  the  ball  roU !  Whether 
we  go  to  the  devil  one  way  or  the  other  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
Let's  drink ! " 

"  Drink  to  our  next  night's  fun  ;  the  last  was  only  apprenticeship." 

"  Of  what,  then,  are  you  made  I    I  looked  at  you,  and  never  saw  you 
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either  blush  or  smile  or  change  countenance.    You  are  like  a  man  of 


iron.'' 

"  I  am  not  a  lad  of  fifteen.  It  would  take  something  more  to  make 
me  laugh.    I  shall  laugh  to-night." 

"  I  don't  know  if  it's  the  brandy ;  but  devil  take  me  if  you  don't 
frighten  me  when  you  say  that  you  shall  laugh  to-night ! " 

So  saying,  the  young  man  rose,  staggering ;  he  began  to  be  once 
more  intoxicated. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in ! " 
The  host  made  his  appearance. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  There's  a  young  man  below,  who  calls  himself  Olivier.  He  asks  for 
M.  Morok." 

"  That's  right.    Let  him  come  up." 
The  host  went  out. 

"It  is  one  of  our  men,  but  he  is  alone,"  said  Morok,  whose  sav- 
age countenance  expressed  disappointment.  "  It  astonishes  me,  for  I 
expected  a  good  number.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Olivier  ?    Yes ;  a  fair  chap,  I  think." 

"  We  shall  see  him  directly     Here  he  is." 
A  young  man,  with  an  open,  bold,  intelligent  countenance,  at  this 
moment  entered  the  room. 

"  What !  old  SleepinbuflE ! "  he  exclaimed  at  sight  of  Morok's  com- 
panion. 

"  Myself !    I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age,  Olivier." 

"  Simple  enough,  my  boy.    We  do  not  work  at  the  same  place." 

"  But  you  are  alone  ! "  cried  Morok ;  and  pointing  to  Sleepinbuff,  he 
added :  "  You  may  speak  before  him ;  he  is  one  of  us.  But  why  are 
you  alone  ? " 

"  I  come  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  my  comrades." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Morok,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "  they  consent." 

"  They  refuse  ;  just  as  I  do ! " 

"  What,  the  devil !  they  refuse  I  Have  they  no  more  courage  than 
women  ?  "  cried  Morok,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  Hark  ye,"  answered  Olivier  coolly.  "  We  have  received  your  letters 
and  seen  your  agent.  We  have  had  proof  that  he  is  really  connected 
with  great  societies,  many  members  of  which  are  known  to  us." 

"  Well !  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  nothing  proves  that  these  societies  are  ready  to  make  a 
movement." 

"  I  tell  you  they  are." 
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"He  —  t(41s  you  —  they  are,"  said  Sleepinbuff,  stammering;  "and  I 
fjfirfj  affirm  it.    Forward  !    Mareli !  " 

''  That's  not  enough,"  replied  01i\der  "  Besides,  we  have  refleete<i 
upon  it.  For  a  we(^k  the  factory  was  divided.  Even  yesterday  the  dis- 
cussion was  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  But  this  morning  Father  Simon 
called  us  to  him;  we  explained  ourselves  fully  before  him,  and  he 
brought  us  all  to  one  mind.  We  mean  to  wait,  and  if  any  disturbance 
breaks  out,  we  shall  se(\'' 

"  Is  that  your  final  word  ?  ^ 

^*  It  is  our  last  word." 

"  Silence ! "  cried  Sleepinbuff  suddenly,  as  he  listened,  balancing  him- 
self on  his  tottering  legs.     "  It  is  like  the  noise  of  a  crowd  not  far  off." 
A  dull  sound  was  indeed  audible,  which  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  distinct,  and  at  length  grew  formidable. 

"  What  is  that  I "  said  Olivier,  in  surprise. 

"  Now,"  replied  Morok,  smiling  with  a  sinister  air,  "  I  remember  the 
host  told  me  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  the  village  against  the  fac- 
tory If  you  and  your  other  comrades  had  separated  from  Hardy's 
other  workmen,  as  I  hoped,  these  people  who  are  beginning  to  howl 
would  have  been  for  you  instead  of  against  you." 

"  This  was  a  trap,  then,  to  set  one-half  of  M.  Hai^dy's  workmen  against 
the  other  ! "  cried  Olivier ;  "  you  hoped  that  we  should  make  common 

cause  with  these  people  against  the  factory,  and  that " 

The  young  man  had  not  time  to  finish.    A  terrible  outburst  of 
shouts,  howls,  and  hisses  shook  the  tavern. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  was  abruptly  opened,  and  the  host, 
pale  and  trembling,  hurried  into  the  chamber,  exclaiming  : 

"  Gentlemen  !  do  any  of  you  work  at  M.  Hardy's  factory  f " 

''  I  do,"  said  Olivier. 

"  Then  you  are  lost.  Here  are  the  Wolres  in  a  body,  saying  there 
are  Brvomrrs  here  from  M.  Hardy's,  and  offering  them  battle,  unless 
the  Dvconrers  will  give  up  the  factory  and  range  themselves  on  their 
side." 

"  It  was  a  trap,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ! "  cried  Olivier,  looking 
at  Morok  and  Sleepinbuff  with  a  threatening  air;  "if  my  mates  had 
come  we  were  all  to  be  let  in." 

**  I  lay  a  trap,  Olivier  ?  "  stammered  Jacques  Rennepont.     "Never!" 

"Battle  to  the  Iknmrvrs  f  or  let  them  join  the  Wohes  /"  cried  the 
angry  crowd  with  one  voice,  as  they  appeared  to  invade  the  house. 

"  Come ! "  exclaimed  the  host.  Without  giving  01i\der  time  to 
answer,  he  seized  him  l)y  the  arm,  and  opening  a  window  which  led 
to  a  roof  at  no  very  great  height  from  the  ground,  he  said  to  him : 
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*'Make  your  escaiH*  hv  this  window,  Id  youi'sclf  slidr  down,  and  ^ain 
the  fields;  it  is  time  " 

As  the  young  workman  hevsitated,  tin*  host  added,  with  a  look  of 
terror : 


"  Alone,  against  a  couple  of  hundred,  what  can  you  do  ?  A  minute 
more  and  you  are  lost.  Do  vou  not  hear  them  .^  They  have  entered 
the  yard ;  they  are  coming  up." 
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Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  groans,  hisses,  and  cheers  redoubIe<I 
in  violence ;  the  wooden  staircase  which  led  to  the  first  story  shook 
beneatli  the  quick  stei>s  of  many  persons,  and  the  shout  arose,  loud 
and  piercing : 

"  Battle  to  the  Ikvonrcrs  ! " 

*'  Fly,  Olivier  ! ''  cried  Sleepinbuff,  almost  sobered  by  the  danger. 
Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the  words  when  the  door  of  the  large 
room,  which  communicated  with  the  small  one  in  which  they  were,  was 
burst  open  with  a  frightful  crash. 

"  Here  they  are  !  "  cried  the  host,  clasping  his  hands  in  alarm. 
Then,  running  to  Olivier,  he  pushed  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  for,  with  one  foot  on  the  sill,  the  workman  still  hesitated. 

The  window  once  closed,  the  publican  turned  toward  Morok  the 
instant  the  latter  entered  the  large  room  into  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Wolves  had  just  forced  an  entry,  while  their  companions  were  vocifer- 
ating in  the  yard  and  on  the  staircase.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  madmen, 
urged  by  others  to  take  part  in  these  scenes  of  disorder,  had  rushed 
first  into  the  room,  with  countenances  inflamed  by  wine  and  anger; 
most  of  them  were  armed  with  long  sticks.  A  blaster,  of  Herculean 
strength  and  stature,  with  an  old  red  handkerchief  about  his  head,  its 
ragged  ends  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  miserably  dressed  in  a  half- 
worn  goat-skin,  brandished  an  iron  drilling-rod,  and  appeared  to  direct 
the  movements.  With  bloodshot  eyes,  threatening  and  ferocious  coun- 
tenance, he  advanced  toward  the  small  room  as  if  to  drive  back  Morok, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 

"  Where  are  the  Deronrers  ?    The  Wolres  will  eat  'em  up  ! " 
The  host  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  the  small  room,  saying : 

"  There  is  no  one  here,  my  friends  ;  no  one.    Look  for  yourselves.^ 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  quarryman,  surprised,  after  peeping  into  the 
room ;  "  where  are  they,  then  I  We  were  told  there  were  a  dozen  of 
them  here.  They  should  have  marched  with  us  against  the  factory,  or 
there'd  'a'  been  a  battle,  and  the  Wolves  would  have  tried  their  teeth ! " 

"  If  they  have  not  come,"  said  another,  "  they  will  come.  Let's  wait.'' 

^*  Yes,  yes ;  we  will  wait  for  them." 

"  We  will  look  close  at  each  other." 

"  If  the  Wolves  want  to  see  the  Bevourers^^  said  Morok,  "  why  not  go 
and  howl  round  the  factory  of  the  miscreant  atheists!  At  the  first 
howl  of  the  Wolves  they  will  come  out  and  give  you  battle." 

"  They  will  give  you — battle,"  repeated  Sleepinbuff  mechanically. 

"  Unless  the  Wolres  are  afraid  of  the  DevourerSj^  added  Morok. 

"  Since  you  talk  of  fear,  you  shall  go  with  us,  and  see  who's  afraid ! " 
cried  the  formidable  blaster,  in  a  thundering  voice,  as  he  advanced 
toward  Morok. 
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A  number  of  voices  joined  in  with : 

*'  Who  says  the  Wolves  are  afraid  of  the  Devon  re  rs  .^" 

'^  It  would  be  the  first  time ! " 

'*  Battle  !  battle !  and  make  an  end  of  it ! " 

"  We  are  tired  of  all  this.  Why  should  we  be  so  miserable  and  th(\y 
so  well  off?" 

"  They  have  said  that  quarrymen  are  brutes,  only  fit  to  turn  wheels 
in  a  shaft,  like  dogs  to  turn  spits,"  cried  an  emissary  of  Baron  Tri- 
peaud's. 

"  And  that  the  Devourcrs  would  make  themselves  caps  with  wolf- 
skin," added  another. 

"  Neither  they  nor  their  wives  ever  go  to  mass.  They  are  pagans  and 
dogs ! "  cried  an  emissary  of  the  preaching  abb^. 

"  The  men  might  keep  their  Sundays  as  they  pleased ;  but  their  wives 
not  to  go  to  mass  !     It  is  abominable." 

"  And,  therefore,  the  curate  has  said  that  their  factory,  because  of  its 
abominations,  might  bring  down  the  cholera  on  the  country  " 

"  True !  he  said  that  in  his  sermon." 

"  Our  wives  heard  it." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  down  with  the  Devourcrs^  who  want  to  bring  the  cholera 
on  the  country ! " 

"  Hooray  for  a  fight ! "  cried  the  crowd  in  chorus. 

"  To  the  factory,  my  brave  Wolves  ! "  cried  Morok,  with  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor ;  "  on  to  the  factory ! " 

"  Yes !  to  the  factory !  to  the  factory ! "  repeated  the  crowd,  with  furi- 
ous stamping ;  for  little  by  little,  all  who  could  force  their  way  into  the 
room  or  up  the  stairs  had  there  collected  together. 

These  furious  cries,  recalling  Jacques  for  a  moment  to  his  senses,  he 
whispered  to  Morok : 

"  It  is  slaughter  you  would  provoke !     I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 

"  We  shall  have  time  to  let  them  know  at  the  factory.  We  can  give 
these  fellows  the  slip  on  the  road,"  answered  Morok. 

Then  he  cried  aloud,  addressing  the  host,  who  was  terrified  at  this 
disorder : 

"  Brandy  !  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  brave  Wolves  !  I  will 
stand  treat." 

He  threw  some  money  to  the  host,  who  disappeared  and  soon 
returned  with  several  bottles  of  brandy  and  some  glasses. 

"  What !  glasses  I "  cried  Morok.  "  Do  jolly  companions,  like  we  are, 
drink  out  of  glasses !  " 

So  saying,  he  forced  out  one  of  the  corks,  raised  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  to  his  lips,  and,  having  drunk  a  deep  draught,  passed  it  to  the 
gigantic  quarryman. 
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''  That's  thc'  thing!"  said  th(^  latter.  **H(TeV  in  honor  of  tho  treat! 
None  but  a  sneak  will  re-fuse,  for  this  stuff  will  sharpen  the  Wohejf^ 
teeth  ! " 

''  Here's  to  your  health,  mates ! "  said  Morok,  distributing  the  Ix>ttle8. 

''  There  will  l)e  blood  at  th(^  end  of  all  this,"  muttered  Sleepinbuff,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  intoxication,  perceived  all  the  danger  of  these  fatal  incite- 
ments. 

Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  crowd  was  already  quitting  the  yard 
of  th(^  public-house,  and  advancing  rapidly  toward  M.  Hardy's  factory 
Those  of  the  workmen  and  inhabitants  of  the  vilJage  who  had  not 
chosen  to  take  any  part  in  this  movement  of  hostility  (they  were  the 
majority)  did  not  make  their  app<^arance  as  this  threatening  troop  passed 
along  the  principal  street;  l)ut  a  good  number  of  women,  excited  to 
fanaticism  by  the  sermons  of  the  abbe,  encouraged  the  warlike  assem- 
blage with  their  cries.  At  the  head  of  the  troop  advanced  the  gigantic 
blaster,  brandishing  his  formidable  bar,  followed  by  a  motley  mass, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones.  Their  heads  still  warmed  by  their 
recent  libations  of  brandy,  they  had  now  attained  a  frightful  state  of 
frenzy  Their  countenances  were  ferocious,  inflamed,  terrible.  This 
unchaining  of  the  worst  passions  seemed  to  forebode  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  Holding  each  other  arm-in-ann,  and  walking  four  or  five 
together,  the  Wolves  gave  vent  to  their  excitement  in  war-songs,  which 
closed  with  the  following  verse : 

**  Forward  !  full  of  assurance ! 
Let  us  trj^  our  vigorous  arms ! 
They  have  wearied  out  our  prudence ; 
Let  us  show  we've  no  alarms. 
Sprung  from  a  monarch  glorious, 
To-day  well  not  grow  pale, 
Whether  we  win  the  fight,  or  fail, 
Whether  we  die,  or  are  victorious  ! 
Children  of  Solomon,  mighty  king, 
All  your  efforts  together  bring, 
Till  in  triumph  we  shall  sing ! " 

Morok  and  Jacques  had  disappeared  while  the  tumultuous  troop 
were  leaving  the  tavern  to  hasten  to  the  factory 


CHAPTER    II 


THE    COMMON    DWELLING-HOUSE 

HILE  the  Wolres,  as  we  have  just  seen,  prepared  a  savage 
attack  on  the  Devonrers^  the  factory  of  M.  Hardy  had  that 
morning  a  festal  ak,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  seren- 
ity of  the  sky ;  for  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  and  pretty 
sharp  for  a  fine  day  in  March.  The  clock  had  just  struck  nine  in  the 
common  dwelling-house  of  the  workmen,  separated  from  the  workshops 
by  a  broad  path  planted  with  trees.  The  rising  sun  bathed  in  light  this 
imposing  mass  of  buildings,  situated  a  league  from  Paris,  in  a  gay  and 
salubrious  locality,  from  which  were  visible  the  woody  and  picturesque 
hills  that  on  this  side  overlook  the  great  city  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
and  yet  more  cheerful  than  the  aspect  of  the  common  dwelling-house 
of  the  workmen.  Its  slanting  roof  of  red  tiles  projected  over  white  walls, 
divided  here  and  there  by  broad  rows  of  bricks,  which  contrasted  agi-ee- 
ably  with  the  green  color  of  the  blinds  on  the  first  and  second  stories. 

These  buildings,  open  to  the  south  and  east,  were  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden  of  about  ten  acres  partly  planted  with  trees  and  partly 
laid  out  in  fruit  and  kitchen  garden. 

Before  continuing  this  description,  which  perhaps  will  appear  a 
little  like  a  fairy-tale,  let  us  begin  by  saying  that  the  wonders  of  which 
we  are  about  to  present  the  sketch  must  not  be  considered  Utopian 
dreams ;  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  of  a  more  positive  character, 
and  we  are  able  to  assert,  and  even  to  prove  (what  in  our  time  is  of  gi-eat 
weight  and  interest),  that  these  wonders  were  the  result  of  an  excellent 
speculation  and  represented  an  investment  as  lucrative  as  it  was  secure. 
To  undertake  a  vast,  noble,  and  most  useful  enterprise ;  to  bestow  on  a 
considerable  number  of  human  creatures  an  ideal  prosperity  compared 
with  the  frightful,  almost  homicidal,  doom  to  which  they  are  generally 
condemned ;  to  instruct  them,  and  elevate  them  in  their  own  esteem ; 
to  make  them  prefer  to  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the  tavern,  or  rather  to 
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the  fatal  oblivion  which  they  find  there  as  an  escape  from  the  consciouB- 
ness  of  their  deplorable  destiny,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  the 
enjoyments  of  art, —  in  a  word,  to  make  men  moral  by  making  them 
happy;  and  finally,  thanks  to  this  generous  example,  so  easy  of  imita- 
tion, to  take  a  place  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  to  do,  as  it  were,  without  knowing  it,  an  excellent  stroke 
of  business,  may  appear  faVjulous.  And  yet  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
wonders  of  which  we  speak. 

Let  lis  enter  the  interior  of  the  factory 

Ignorant  of  Mother  Bunch's  cruel  disappearance,  Agricola  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  happy  thoughts  as  he  recalled  Angela's  image, 
and  having  finished  dressing  with  unusual  care,  went  in  search  of  his 
betrothed. 

Let  us  say  two  words  on  the  subject  of  the  lodging  which  the  smith 
occupied  in  the  common  dwelling-house  at  the  incredibly  low  rate  of 
seventy-five  francs  per  annum,  like  the  other  bachelors  on  the  estab- 
lishment. This  lodging,  situated  on  the  second  story,  was  comprised 
of  a  capital  chamber  and  bedroom,  with  a  southern  aspect  and  looking 
on  the  garden ;  the  pine  floor  was  perfectly  white  and  clean ;  the  iron 
bedstead  was  supplied  with  a  good  mattress  and  wann  coverings;  a 
gas-burner  and  a  warm-air  pipe  were  also  introduced  into  the  rooms  to 
furnish  light  and  heat  as  required ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  pretty 
fancy  papering,  and  had  curtains  to  match  ;  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  wal- 
nut table,  a  few  chaii-s,  a  small  library,  comprised  Agricola's  furniture. 
Finally,  in  the  large  and  light  closet,  were  a  place  for  his  clothes,  a  dress- 
ing-table, and  a  large  zinc  basin  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  If  we 
compare  this  agreeable,  salubrious,  comf ortal  )le  lodging  with  the  dark, 
icy,  dilapidated  garret  for  which  the  worthy  fellow  paid  ninety  francs 
at  his  mother's,  and  to  get  to  which  he  had  more  than  a  league  and  a 
half  to  go  every  evening,  we  shall  understand  the  sacrifice  he  made  to 
his  affection  for  that  excellent  woman. 

Agricola,  after  casting  a  last  glance  of  tolerable  satisfaction  at  his 
looking-glass  while  he  combed  his  mustache  and  imperial,  quitted  his 
chamber  to  go  and  join  Angela  in  the  women's  workroom.  The  corridor 
along  which  he  had  to  pass  was  broad,  well  lighted  from  above,  floored 
with  pine,  and  extremely  clean.  Notwithstanding  some  seeds  of  dis- 
cord which  had  been  lately  sown  l)v  M.  Hardy's  enemies  amongst  his 
workmen,  until  now  so  fraternally  united,  joyous  songs  were  heard  in 
almost  all  the  apartments  which  skirted  the  corridor,  and  as  Agricola 
passed  before  several  open  doors  he  exchanged  a  cordial  good-morrow 
with  many  of  his  comrades.    The  smith  hastily  descended  the  stairs, 
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crossed  the  court-yard,  in  which  was  a  grass-plot  planted  with  tre(»s, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  center,  and  gained  the  other  wing  of  tho  build- 
ing. There  was  the  workroom  in  which  a  portion  of  the  wives  an<l 
daughters  of  the  associated  artisans  who  happened  not  to  be  employed 
in  the  factory  occupied  themselves  in  making  up  the  linen.  This  labor, 
joined  to  the  enormous  saving  effected  by  the  purchase  of  the  materials 
wholesale,  reduced  to  an  incredible  extent  the  price  of  each  artiele. 
After  passing  through  this  workroom,  a  vast  apartment  looking  on 
the  garden,  well  aired  in  summer  and  well  warmed  in  winter,  Agricola 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  Angela's  mother. 

If  we  say  a  few  Words  with  regard  to  this  lodging,  situated  on  the 
first  story,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  and  also  looking  on  the  garden,  it  is 
that  we  may  take  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  habitation  of  a  family  in  this 
association,  supplied  at  the  incredibly  small  price  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  francs  per  annum. 

A  small  entrance  opening  on  the  corridor  led  to  a  large  room,  on 
each  side  of  which  was  a  smaller  chamber  destined  for  the  family,  when 
the  boys  and  girls  were  too  big  to  continue  to  sleep  in  the  two  dormi- 
tories, arranged  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  school,  and  reserved  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes.  Every  night  the  superintendence  of  these  dormi- 
tories was  intrusted  to  a  father  and  mother  of  a  family  belonging  to  the 
association.  The  lodging  of  which  we  speak  being,  like  all  the  others, 
disencumbered  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  kitchen, — for  the  cooking  was 
done  in  common,  and  on  a  large  scale,  in  another  part  of  the  building, — 
was  kept  extremely  clean.  A  pretty  large  piece  of  carpet,  a  comfortable 
arm-chair,  some  pretty-looking  china  on  a  stand  of  well-polished  wood, 
some  prints  hung  against  the  walls,  a  clock  of  gilt  bronze,  a  bed,  a  chest 
of  drawers,  and  a  mahogany  secretary  announced  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  apartment  enjoyed  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  some  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life. 

Angela,  who  from  this  time  might  be  called  Agricola's  l)etrothed, 
justified  in  every  point  the  flattering  portrait  which  the  smith  had 
drawn  of  her  in  his  interview  with  poor  Mother  Bunch.  The  charming 
girl,  seventeen  years  of  age  at  most,  dressed  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
neatness,  was  seated  by  the  side  of  her  mother.  When  Agricola  entered 
she  blushed  slightly  at  seeing  him. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  "  I  have  come  to  keep  my  promise,  if 
your  mother  has  no  objection." 

"  Certainly,  M.  Agricola,"  answered  the  mother  of  the  young  girl  cor- 
dially "  She  would  not  go  over  the  common  dwelling-house  with  her 
father,  her  brother,  or  me,  because  she  wished  to  have  that  pleasure 
with  you  to-day     It  is  quite  right  that  you  who  can  talk  so  well  should 
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do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  the  new-comer.    She  has  been  waiting  for 
you  an  hour,  and  with  such  impatience !  ^ 

''  Pray  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agri(*ola  gayly ;  "  in  thinking 
of  the  i)leasure  of  seeing  you  I  forgot  the  hour.  That  is  my  only 
excuse." 

''  Oh,  mother ! "  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach,  and 
becoming  red  as  a  cherry,  **  why  did  you  say  that  f " 

"  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no?  I  do  not  blame  you  for  it;  on  the  contrary. 
Go  with  M.  Agricola,  child,  and  he  will  tell  you,  better  than  I  can,  what 
all  the  workmen  of  the  factory  owe  to  M,  Hardy  " 

''M.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  tying  the  ribbons  of  her  pretty  cap, 
''  what  a  pity  that  your  good  little  adopted  sister  is  not  with  us." 

"  Mother  Bunch  ? — yes,  you  are  right,  mademoiselle :  but  that  is  only 
a  pleasure  put  off,  and  the  visit  she  paid  us  yesterday  will  not  be  the 
last." 

Having  embraced  her  mother,  the  girl  took  Agricola's  aim  and  they 
went  out  together. 

"  Dear  me,  M.  Agricola ! "  said  Angela ;  '*  if  you  knew  how  much  I 
was  surprised  on  entering  this  fine  house,  after  being  accustomed  to  see 
so  much  misery  amongst  the  poor  workmen  in  our  country,  and  in 
which  I  too  have  had  my  share,  while  here  everybody  seems  happy  and 
contented.  It  is  really  like  fairy-land ;  I  think  I  am  in  a  dream,  and 
when  I  ask  my  mother  the  explanation  of  these  wonders,  she  teUs  me, 
'  M.  Agricola  will  explain  it  all  to  you.' " 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  am  so  happy  to  undertake  that  delightful  task, 
mademoiselle  f "  said  Agricola,  with  an  accent  at  once  grave  and  tender. 
^*  Nothing  could  be  more  in  season." 

''  Why  so,  M.  Agricola  ? " 

"  Because  to  show  you  this  house,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  association,  is  to  be  able  to  say  to  you :  '  Here,  the 
workman,  sure  of  the  present,  sure  of  the  future,  is  not,  like  ^o  many  of 
his  poor  brothers,  obliged  to  renounce  the  sweetest  want  of  the  heart  — 
the  desire  of  choosing  a  companion  for  life  —  in  the  fear  of  uniting 
misery  to  misery.' " 

Angela  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed. 

''  Here  the  workman  may  safely  yield  to  the  hope  of  knowing  the 
sweet  joys  of  a  family,  sure  of  not  having  his  heart  torn  hereafter  by 
the  sight  of  the  horrible  privations  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him ;  here, 
thanks  to  order  and  industry  and  the  wise  employment  of  the  strength 
of  all,  men,  women,  and  children  live  happy  and  contented.  In  a  word, 
to  explain  all  this  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  added  Agricola,  smiling  with 
a  still  more  tender  air,  ''  is  to  prove  that  here  we  can  do  nothing  more 
reasonalile  than  love,  nothing  wiser  than  marry  " 
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'^M.  Agricola,"  aiiswriMMl  Aii.iz:ola,  in  a  slightly  agitated  voioo,  and 
blushing  still  uum^  as  she  spoke,  ''sujjposc^  \V(»  \v(M'<'  to  b(\i;in  our  walk/' 

''  Diivetly,  mademoisollcV'  rei)li(Ml  thr  smith,  ])loas(Ml  id  th<'  troubh^  li<? 
had  excitod  in  that  ingenuous  soul.     "  But,  come;  we  are  ncai*  tlu^  dor- 


mitory of  tho  little  girls.     The  chirping  birds  have  long  left  their  nests. 
Let  us  go  there  " 

''  Willingly,  M.  Agricola." 
The  young  smith  and  Ani;'(»la  soon  cntenMl  a  spacious  dormitory, 
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resembling  that  of  a  first-rate  boardiug-sehooL  The  little  iron  bed- 
steads were  arranged  in  symmetrical  order ;  at  each  end  were  the  beds 
of  the  two  mothers  of  families,  who  took  the  superintendence  by  turns. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  well  it  is  arranged,  M.  Agricola ;  and  how  neat  and 
clean  !    Who  is  it  that  takes  such  good  care  of  it  ?  '^ 

"  The  children  themselves ;  we  have  no  servants  here.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  emulation  between  these  urchins,  as  to  who  shall  make 
her  bed  most  neatly,  and  it  amuses  them  quite  as  much  as  making  a 
bed  for  their  dolls.  Little  girls,  you  know,  delight  in  playing  at  keep- 
ing house.  Well,  here  they  play  at  it  in  good  earnest,  and  the  house  is 
admirably  kept  in  consequence.'^ 

"  Oh !  I  understand.  They  turn  to  account  their  natural  taste  for  all 
such  kinds  of  amusement." 

"  That  is  the  whole  secret.  You  will  see  them  everywhere  usefully 
occupied,  and  delighted  at  the  importance  of  the  employments  given 
them." 

^'  Oh,  M.  Agricola ! "  said  Angela  timidly,  "  only  compare  these  fine 
dormitories,  so  warm  and  healthy,  with  the  horrible  icy  garrets,  where 
children  are  heaped  pell-mell  on  a  wretched  straw  mattress,  shivering 
with  cold,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  workmen's  families  in  our 
country ! " 

"  And  in  Paris,  mademoiselle,  it  is  even  worse." 

^^  Oh  !  how  kind,  generous,  and  rich  must  M.  Hardy  be  to  spend  s<  > 
much  money  in  doing  good  I  " 

''  I  am  going  to  astonish  you,  mademoiselle  ! "  said  Agricola,  with  a 
smile;  'Ho  astonish  you  so  much  that  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me." 

''  Why  so,  M,  Agricola  I " 

''  There  is  not  certainly  in  the  world  a  man  with  a  better  and  more 
generous  heart  than  M.  Hardy ;  he  does  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
without  thinking  of  his  personal  interest.  And  yet,  MademoiseUe 
Angela,  were  he  the  most  selfish  and  avaricious  of  men,  he  would  still 
find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  be  as  comfort- 
able as  we  are." 

"  Is  it  possible,  M.  Agricola  ?  You  tell  me  so,  and  I  believe  it ;  but 
if  good  can  so  easily  be  done,  if  there  is  even  an  advantage  in  doing  it 
why  is  it  not  more  commonly  attempted  ? " 

"  Ah !  mademoiselle,  it  requires  three  gifts  very  rarely  met  with  in 
the  same  person — knowledge,  power,  and  will." 

"  Alas !  yes.    Those  who  have  the  knowledge  have  not  the  power." 

^^  And  those  who  have  the  power  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
will." 

"  But  how  does  M.  Hardy  find  any  advantage  in  the  good  he  does  for 
you  ? " 
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"  I  will  explain  that  presently,  mademoiselle." 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice,  sweet  smell  of  fruit ! "  said  Angela  suddenly 

"  Our  common  fruit-store  is  close  at  hand.  I  wager  we  shall  find 
there  some  of  the  little  birds  from  the  dormitory  —  not  ocf'upied  in 
picking  and  stealing,  but  hard  at  work." 

Opening  a  door,  Agricola  led  Angela  into  a  large  room  furnished 
with  shelves,  on  which  the  winter  fruits  were  arranged  in  order.  A 
number  of  children,  from  seven  to  eight  years  old,  neatly  and  warmly 
clad,  and  glowing  with  health,  exerted  themselves  cheerfully,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  woman,  in  separating  and  sorting  the  spoilt  fruit. 

"  You  see,"  said  Agricola,  "  wherever  it  is  possible,  we  make  use  of 
the  children.  These  occupations  are  amusements  for  them,  answering 
to  the  need  of  movement  and  activity  natural  to  their  age ;  and,  in  this 
way,  we  can  employ  the  grown  girls  and  the  women  to  much  better 
advantage." 

"  True,  M.  Agricola ;  how  well  it  is  all  arranged." 

"  And  if  you  saw  what  services  the  urchins  in  the  kitchen  ren- 
der !  Directed  by  one  or  two  women,  they  do  the  work  of  eight  or  ten 
servants." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Angela,  smiling,  "  at  their  age  we  like  so  much  to  play 
at  cooking  dinner     They  must  be  delighted." 

"  And,  in  the  same  way,  under  pretext  of  playing  at  gardening,  they 
weed  the  ground,  gather  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  water  the  flowers,  roll 
the  paths,  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  this  army  of  infant  workers,  who 
generally  remain  till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  without  being  of  any 
service,  are  here  very  useful.  Except  three  hours  of  school,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  them,  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  their  recreations 
are  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  dear  little  creatures,  by  the  saving 
of  full-grown  arms  which  they  effect,  actually  gain  more  than  they 
cost ;  and  then,  mademoiselle,  do  you  not  think  there  is  something  in 
the  presence  of  childhood  thus  mixed  up  with  every  labor — something 
mild,  pure,  almost  sacred,  which  has  its  influence  on  our  words  and 
actions,  and  imposes  a  salutary  reserve  ?  The  coarsest  man  will  respect 
the  presence  of  children." 

"  The  more  one  reflects,  the  more  one  sees  that  everything  here  is 
really  designed  for  the  happiness  of  all ! "  said  Angela,  in  admiration. 

"  It  has  not  been  done  without  trouble.  It  was  necessary  to  conquer 
prejudices  and  break  through  customs.  But  see.  Mademoiselle  Angela ! 
here  we  are  at  the  kitchen,"  added  the  smith,  smiling ;  "  is  it  not  as 
imposing  as  that  of  a  barrack  or  a  public  school  ? " 

Indeed,  the  culinary  department  of  the  common  dwelling-house 
was  immense.    All  its  utensils  were  bright  and  clean ;  and,  thanks  to 
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the  marvelous  and  ec'onomical  inventions  of  modern  science  (which 
are  always  beyond  the  nnich  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  they  are 
most  necessary,  beeaus(3  they  can  only  be  practiced  on  a  large  scale), 
not  only  the  fire  on  the  hearth  and  in  the  stoves  was  fed  with  half  the 
(iuantity  of  fuel  that  woidd  have  been  consumed  by  each  family  indi- 
\ndually,  but  the  excess  of  the  caloric  sufficed,  with  the  aid  of  well-con- 
structed tubes,  to  spread  a  mild  and  equal  warmth  through  all  parts  of 
the  house.  And  here,  also,  children,  under  the  direction  of  two  women, 
rendered  numerous  services.  Nothing  could  be  more  comic  than  the 
serious  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  culinary  functions ;  it 
was  the  same  with  the  assistance  they  gave  in  the  bakehouse,  where,  at 
an  extraordinary  saving  in  the  price  (for  they  bought  flour  wholesale), 
they  made  an  excellent  hoffsrhohJ  bread j  composed  of  pure  wheat  and  rye, 
so  preferable  to  that  whiter  bread,  which  too  often  owes  its  apparent 
([ualitics  to  some  deleterious  substance. 

"  Good-day,  Dame  Bertrand,"  said  Agricola  gayly,  to  a  worthy  matron 
who  was  gravely  contemplating  the  slow  evolution  of  several  spits 
worthy  of  Gamacho's  Wedding,  so  heavily  were  they  laden  with  pieces 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  which  began  to  assume  a  fine  golden-bro^m 
color  of  the  most  attractive  kind ;  "  good-day.  Dame  Bertrand.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  I  do  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen ;  I  only  wish 
it  to  be  admired  by  this  young  lady,  who  is  a  new-comer  amongst  us.'' 

"  Admire,  my  lad,  pray  admire ;  and  above  all  take  notice  how  good 
these  brats  are  and  how  well  they  work." 

So  saying,  the  matron  pointed  with  the  long  ladle,  which  served  her 
as  a  scepter,  to  some  fifteen  children  of  both  sexes  seated  round  a  table 
and  deeply  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  which  consisted 
in  peeling  potatoes  and  picking  herbs. 

''  We  are,  I  see,  to  have  a  downright  Belshazzar's  feast,  Dame  Ber- 
trand ? "  said  Agricola,  laughing. 

''  Faith  !  a  feast  like  we  have  always,  my  lad.  Here  is  our  bill  of  fare 
for  to-day, —  a  good  vegetable  soup,  roast  beef  with  potatoes,  salad, 
fruit,  cheese  ;  and  for  extras,  it  being  Sunday,  some  cuiTant  tarts  made 
by  Mother  Denis  at  the  bakehouse,  where  the  oven  is  heating  now  " 

"  What  you  tell  me.  Dame  Bertrand,  gives  me  a  furious  appetite," 
said  Agricola  gayly  ''  One  soon  knows  when  it  is  your  turn  in  the 
kitchen,"  added  he,  with  a  flattering  air. 

"  (ret  along,  do  !  "  said  the  female  rhef  on  service,  merrily 

''  What  astonishes  me  so  much,  M.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  as  they 
continued  their  walk,  ''  is  tlie  comparison  of  the  insufficient,  unwhole- 
some^ food  of  the  workmen  in  our  country,  with  that  which  is  pro^ddcd 
here." 
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"  And  yet  we  do  not  spend  more  than  twenty-five  sous  a  day  for 
much  better  food  than  we  should  get  for  three  francs  in  Paris." 

"  But  really,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  M.  Agricola.    How  is  it  possil>U^  f  " 

"  It  is  thanks  to  the  magic  wand  of  M.  Hardy.  I  will  explain  it  all 
presently." 

''  Oh  !  how  impatient  I  am  to  see  M.  Hardy." 

"  You  will  soon  see  him  —  perhaps  to-day ;  for  he  is  expected  every 
moment.  But  here  is  the  refectory,  which  you  do  not  yet  know,  as 
your  family,  like  many  others,  prefer  dining  at  home.  See  what  a  fine 
room  looking  out  on  the  garden,  just  opposite  the  fountain !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  vast  hall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  gallery,  with  ten 
windows  opening  on  the  garden.  Tables  covered  with  shining  oil-cloth 
were  ranged  along  the  walls,  so  that  in  winter  this  apartment  served  in 
the  evening,  after  work,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  those  who  preferred 
to  pass  an  hour  together  instead  of  remaining  alone  or  with  their  fam- 
ilies. Then,  in  this  large  hall,  well  warmed  and  brilliantly  hghted  with 
gas,  some  read,  some  played  cards,  some  talked,  and  some  occupied 
themselves  with  easy  work. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  Agricola  to  the  young  girl ;  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  this  apartment  still  better  when  I  tell  you  that  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  we  make  a  ball-room  of  it,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days a  concert-room." 

"Really!" 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  smith  proudly,  "  we  have  amongst  us  musicians 
quite  capable  of  tempting  us  to  dance.  Moreover,  twice  a  week,  nearly 
all  of  us  sing  in  chorus  —  men,  women,  and  children.  Unfortunately, 
this  week,  some  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  the  factory  have  prevented 
our  concerts." 

"  So  many  voices !  that  must  be  superb." 

"  It  is  very  fine,  I  assure  you.  M.  Hardy  has  always  encouraged  this 
amusement  among  us,  which  has,  he  says, —  and  he  is  right, —  so  power- 
ful an  effect  on  the  mind  and  the  manners.  One  winter  he  sent  for 
two  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Wilhelm,  and  since  then  our  school  has 
made  great  progress.  I  assure  you.  Mademoiselle  Angela,  that,  without 
flattering  ourselves,  there  is  something  truly  exciting  in  the  sound  of 
two  hundred  voices,  singing  in  chorus  some  hymn  to  Labor  or  Freedom. 
You  shall  hear  it,  and  you  will,  I  think,  acknowledge  that  there  is  some- 
thing great  and  elevating  in  the  heart  of  man,  in  this  fraternal  harmony 
of  voices,  blending  in  one  grave,  sonorous,  imposing  sound." 

"  Oh !  I  believe  it.  But  what  happiness  to  inhabit  here.  It  is  a  life 
of  joy ;  for  labor,  mixed  with  recreation,  becomes  itself  a  pleasure." 

"Alas!  here,  as  everywhere,  there  are  tears  and  sorrows,"  replied 
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Agricola  sadly     "  Do  you  see  that  isolated  building,  in  a  very  expose<l 
situation  f " 

''  Yes ;  what  is  it  ? " 

''  That  is  our  hospital  for  the  sick.  Happily,  thanks  to  our  healthy 
mode  of  life,  it  is  not  often  full ;  in\  annual  subscription  enables  us  to 
have  a  good  doctor.  Moreover,  a  mutual  benefit  society  is  arranged  in 
su<*h  a  manner  amongst  us,  that  any  one  of  us,  in  case  of  illness,  receives 
two-thirds  of  what  he  would  have  gained  in  health." 

''  How  well  it  is  all  managed !  And  there,  M.  Agricola,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grass-plot  ?" 

''  That  is  the  wash-house,  with  water  laid  on,  cold  and  hot ;  and  under 
yonder  shed  is  the  drying-place ;  farther  on  you  see  the  stables  and  the 
lofts  and  granaries  for  the  provender  of  the  factory  horses." 

"  But,  M.  Agricola,  will  you  tell  me  the  secret  of  all  these  wonders  ? " 

*'  In  ten  minutes  you  shall  understand  it  all,  mademoiselle." 
Unfortunately,  Angela's  curiosity  was  for  a  while  disappointed.  The 
girl  was  now  standing  with  Agi'icola  close  to  the  iron  gate,  which  shut 
in  the  garden  from  the  broad  avenue  that  separated  the  factory  from 
the  common  dwelling-house.  Suddenly  the  wind  brought  from  the 
distance  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  military  music ;  then  was  heard  the 
gallop  of  two  horses,  approaching  rapidly,  and  soon  after  a  general 
officer  made  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  fine  black  charger,  with  a 
long  flowing  tail  and  crimson  housings;  he  wore  cavalry  boots  and 
white  breeches,  after  the  fashion  of  the  empire ;  his  uniform  glittered 
with  gold  embroidery,  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  passed 
over  his  right  epaulet,  with  its  four  silver  stars,  and  his  hat  had  a  broad 
gold  border,  and  was  crowned  with  a  white  plume,  the  distinctive  sign 
reserved  for  the  marshals  of  France.  No  warrior  could  have  had  a  more 
martial  and  chivalrous  air,  or  have  sat  more  proudly  on  his  war-horse. 
At  the  moment  Marshal  Simon — for  it  was  he — airived  opposite  the 
place  where  Angela  and  Agricola  were  standing,  he  drew  up  his  horse 
suddenly,  sprang  lightly  to  the  gi'ound,  and  threw  the  golden  reins  to 
a  servant  in  livery  who  followed  also  on  horseback. 

"  Where  shall  I  wait  for  your  grace  ? "  asked  the  groom. 

''  At  the  end  of  the  avenue,"  said  the  marshal. 
And  uncovering  his  head  respectfully,  he  advanced  hastily  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  to  meet  a  person  whom  Angela  and  Agricola  had  not 
previously  perceived.  This  person  soon  appeared  at  a  turn  of  the 
avenue ;  he  was  an  old  man,  with  an  energetic,  intelligent  countenance. 
He  wore  a  very  neat  blouse,  and  a  cloth  cap  over  his  long,  white  hair. 
With  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  was  quietly  smoking  an  old  meer- 
schaum pipe. 
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"  Good-morning,  father,"  said  the  marshal  respectfully,  as  he  affection- 
ately embraced  the  old  workman,  who,  having  tenderly  returned  tlie 
pressure,  said  to  him : 

"  Put  on  youi'  hat,  my  boy  But  how  gay  we  are !"  addccl  he,  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  a  review,  father,  close  by ;  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  But  shall  I  then  not  see  my  granddaughters  to-day,  as  I  do  <ivery 
Simdayl" 

'*  They  are  coming  in  a  carriage,  father,  and  Dagobert  accompanies 
them." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  I  you  appear  full  of  thought." 

"  Indeed,  father,"  said  the  marshal,  with  a  somewhat  agitated  air,  ''  I 
have  serious  things  to  talk  about." 

''  Come  in,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  with  some  anxiety  The  marshal 
and  his  father  disappeared  at  the  turn  of  the  avenue. 

Angela  had  been  struck  with  amazement  at  seeing  this  brilliant 
general,  who  was  entitled  "your  grace,"  salute  an  old  workman  in  a 
blouse  as  his  father ;  and,  looking  at  Agricola  with  a  confused  air,  she 
said  to  him : 

''  What,  M.  Agricola !  this  old  workman " 

"  Is  the  father  of  Marshal  Duke  de  Ligny  —  the  friend  —  yes,  I  may 
say  the  friend,"  added  Agricola,  with  emotion,  "  of  my  father,  who  for 
twenty  years  served  under  him  in  war." 

"  To  be  placed  so  high,  and  yet  to  be  so  respectful  and  tender  to  his 
father ! "  said  Angela.  "  The  marshal  must  have  a  very  noble  heart ; 
but  why  does  he  let  his  father  remain  a  workman  ?  " 

"  Because  Father  Simon  will  not  quit  his  trade  and  the  factory  for 
anything  in  the  world.  He  was  born  a  workman,  and  he  will  die  a 
workman,  though  he  is  the  father  of  a  duke  and  marshal  of  France." 


CHxVPTEK    III 


THE     SECRET 


HEN  the  very  natural  astonishment  which  the  arrival  of 
Marshal  Simon  had  caus(^d  in  Angela  had  passed  away, 
Agrieola  said  to  her,  with  a  smile : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
Mademoiselle  Angela,  to  spare  you  the  accoimt  of  the  secret  by  which 
all  the  wonders  of  our  common  dwelling-house  are  brought  to  pass." 

"  Oh !  I  should  not  have  let  you  forget  your  promise,  M.  Agrieola," 
answered  Angela;  "what  you  have  already  told  me  interests  me  too 
much  for  that." 

"  Listen,  then.  M.  Hardy,  like  a  true  magician,  has  pronounced  three 
cabalistic  words:  association  —  community  —  fraternity.  We  have 
understood  the  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  wonders  you  have  seen 
have  sprung  from  them,  to  our  gi^eat  advantage ;  and  also,  I  repeat,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  M.  Hardy  " 

"  It  is  that  which  appears  so  extraordinary,  M.  Agrieola." 
"  Suppose,  mademoiselle,  that  M.  Hardy,  instead  of  being  what  he  is, 
had  only  been  a  cold-hearted  speculator,  looking  merely  to  the  profit, 
and  saying  to  hims(4f:  'To  make  the  most  of  my  factory,  what  is 
needed?  Good  work;  great  economy  in  the  raw  material;  full 
employment  of  the  workman's  time, —  in  a  word,  cheapness  of  manu- 
facture in  order  to  produce  cheaply  —  excellence  of  the  thing  produced 
in  order  to  sell  dear ' " 

'^  Truly,  ]\I.  Agi'icola,  no  manufacturer  could  desire  more." 
"Well,  mademoiselle,  these  conditions  might  have  been  fulfilled,  as 
tliey  have  been,  but  how  f  Had  M.  Hardy  only  been  a  speculator,  he 
might  have  said  :  ^  At  a  distance  from  my  factory,  my  workmen  might 
have  trouble  t<^  get  there ;  rising  earlier,  they  vdl\  sleep  less  ;  it  is  a  bad 
economy  to  take  from  the  sleep  so  necessary  to  those  who  toil.  When 
they  get  feeble,  the  work  suffers  for  it ;  then  the  inclemency  of  the 
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inconvenience.  Let  us  make  the  calculation.  In  Paris  the  married 
workman  pays  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  year  for  one  or  two 
wretched  rooms  and  a  closet,  dark,  small,  unhealthy,  in  a  narrow, 
miserable  street ;  there  he  lives  pell-mell  with  his  family.  AVhat  ruined 
constitutions  are  the  consequence!  and  what  sort  of  work  can  you 
expect  from  a  feverish  and  diseased  creature  I  As  for  the  single  men, 
they  pay,  for  a  smaller  and  quite  as  unwholesome  lodging,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  year.  Now,  let  us  make  the  addition.  I 
employ  one  hundred  and  forty-six  married  workmen  who  pay  together, 
for  their  wretched  holes,  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  francs;  I 
employ  also  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bachelors,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  francs:  the  total  will 
amount  to  about  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  the  interest  on  a 
million.' " 

"  Dear  me,  M.  Agricola !  what  a  sum  to  be  produced  by  uniting  all 
these  little  rents  together ! " 

"  You  see,  mademoiselle,  that  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  is  a  million- 
aire's rent.  Now,  what  says  our  speculator :  '  To  induce  our  workmen 
to  leave  Paris,  I  will  offer  them  enormous  advantages.  I  will  reduce 
their  rent  one-half,  and,  instead  of  small,  unwholesome  rooms,  they  shall 
have  large,  airy  apartments,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  at  a  trifling  charge. 
Thus,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  families,  paying  me  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs  a  year,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bachelors 
seventy-five  francs,  I  shall  have  a  total  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven 
thousand  francs.  Now,  a  building  large  enough  to  hold  all  these  people 
would  cost  me  at  most  five  hundred  thousand  francs.  I  shall  then  have 
invested  my  money  at  five  per  cent,  at  the  least,  and  with  perfect  security, 
since  the  wages  is  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.'  ^ 

"  Ah,  M.  Agricola  !  I  begin  to  understand  how  it  may  sometimes  be 
advantageous  to  do  good,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense." 

"  And  I  am  almost  certain,  mademoiselle,  that,  in  the  long  run,  affairs 
conducted  with  uprightness  and  honesty  turn  out  well.  But  to  return 
to  our  speculator.  '  Here,'  will  he  say,  '  are  my  workmen,  living  close  to 
my  factory,  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  and  arriving  always  fresh  at  their 
work.  That  is  not  all ;  the  English  workman,  who  eats  good  beef  and 
drinks  good  beer,  does  twice  as  much,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  French 
workman,  reduced  to  a  detestable  kind  of  food,  rather  weakening  than  the 
reverse,  thanks  to  the  poisonous  adulteration  of  the  articles  he  con- 
sumes. My  workmen  will  then  labor  much  better,  if  they  eat  much 
better.  How  shall  I  manage  it  without  loss  I  Now  I  think  of  it,  what 
is  the  food  in  barracks,  schools,  even  prisons!  Is  it  not  the  union  of 
individual  resources  which  procures  an  amount  of  comfort  impossible 
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to  realize  without  such  an  association  ?  Now,  if  my  two  hundred  and 
sixty  workmen,  instead  of  cooking  two  hundred  and  sixty  detestable 
dinners,  were  to  unite  to  prepare  one  good  dinner  for  all  of  thorn,  which 
might  be  done,  thanks  to  the  savings  of  all  sorts  that  would  ensue,  what 
an  advantage  for  me  and  them !  Two  or  three  women,  aided  by  childrf^n, 
would  suflSce  to  make  ready  the  daily  repasts ;  instead  of  buying  wood 
and  charcoal  in  fractions,  and  so  paying  for  it  double  its  value,  the  asso- 
ciation of  my  workmen  would,  upon  my  security, —  their  wages  would  be 
a  sufficient  security  for  me  in  return, —  lay  in  their  own  stock  of  wood, 
flour,  butter,  oil,  wine,  etc.,  all  which  they  would  procure  directly  from 
the  producers.  Thus,  they  would  pay  three  or  four  sous  for  a  bottle  of 
pure,  wholesome  wine,  instead  of  paying  twelve  or  fifteen  sous  for  poison. 
Every  week  the  association  would  buy  a  whole  ox  and  some  sheep,  and 
the  women  would  make  bread,  as  in  the  country.  Finally,  with  these 
resources  and  order  and  economy,  my  workmen  may  have  whole- 
some, agreeable,  and  sufficient  food  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sous  a  day ' " 

"  Ah  !  this  explains  it,  M.  Agricola." 

'^  It  is  not  all,  mademoiselle.  Our  cool-headed  speculator  would  con- 
tinue :  *  Here  are  my  workmen  well  lodged,  well  warmed,  well  fed,  with 
a  saving  of  at  least  half ;  why  should  they  not  also  be  warmly  clad  ? 
Their  health  will  then  have  every  chance  of  being  good,  and  health  is 
labor.  The  association  will  buy  wholesale  and  at  the  manufacturing 
price  (still  upon  my  security,  secured  to  me  by  their  wages)  warm, 
good,  strong  materials,  which  a  portion  of  the  workmen's  wives  will  be 
able  to  make  into  clothes  as  well  as  any  tailor.  Finally,  the  consumption 
of  caps  and  shoes  being  considerable,  the  association  will  obtain  them 
at  a  great  reduction  in  price.'  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela !  what  do 
you  say  to  our  speculator  ?  " 

"  I  say,  M.  Agricola,"  answered  the  young  girl,  with  ingenuous  admira- 
tion, *'  that  it  is  almost  incredible,  and  yet  so  simple." 

"  No  doubt  nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  good  and  beautiful,  and 
yet  we  think  of  it  so  seldom.  Observe,  that  our  man  has  only  been 
speaking  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest — only  considering  the  material 
side  of  the  question — reckoning  for  nothing  the  habit  of  fraternity  and 
mutual  aid,  which  inevitably  springs  from  living  together  in  common, 
not  reflecting  that  a  better  mode  of  life  improves  and  softens  the  char- 
acter of  man,  not  thinking  of  the  support  and  instruction  which  the 
strong  owe  to  the  weak ;  not  acknowledging,  in  fine,  that  the  honest, 
active,  and  industrious  man  has  a  positive  right  to  demand  employ- 
ment from  society,  and  wages  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  his  condi- 
tion.   No,  our  speculator  only  thinks  of  the  gross  profits ;  and  yet,  you 
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s<*e,  he  invests  his  money  in  buildings  at  five  per  oent.,  and  finds  the 
great (^st  advantages  in  the  material  comfort  of  his  workmen." 

''  It  is  true,  M.  Agricola." 

"  And  what  will  you  say,  mademoiselle,  when  I  prove  to  jou  that  our 
speculator  finds  also  a  great  advantage  in  giving  to  his  workmen,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  wages,  a  proportionate  share  of  his  profits  V 

'*  That  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  prove,  M.  Agricola." 

''  Yet  I  will  convince  you  of  it  in  a  few  minutes." 
Thus  conversing,  Angela  and  Agricola  had  reached  the  garden-gate 
of  the  common  dwelling-house.    An  elderly  woman,  dressed  plainly, 
but  with  care  and  neatness,  approached  Agricola  and  asked  him : 

"  Has  M.  Hardy  returned  to  the  factory,  sir  f " 

*'  No,  madame ;  but  we  expect  him  hourly." 

"  To-day,  perhaps  ? " 

"  To-day  or  to-morrow,  madame." 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  at  what  hour  he  will  be  here  ? " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  known,  madame,  but  the  porter  of  the  factory, 
who  also  belongs  to  M.  Hardy's  private  house,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  U) 
inform  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir" 

"  Quite  welcome,  madame." 

*'  M.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  when  the  woman  who  had  just  ques- 
tioned him  was  gone,  "  did  you  remark  that  this  lady  was  very  pale 
and  agitated  f " 

"  I  noticed  it  as  you  did,  mademoiselle ;  I  thought  I  saw  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes." 

''  Yes,  she  seemed  to  have  been  crying.  Poor  woman !  perhaps  she 
came  to  ask  assistance  of  M.  Hardy  But  what  ails  you,  M.  Agricola  ? 
You  appear  quite  pensive." 

Agricola  had  a  vague  presentiment  that  the  visit  of  this  elderly 
woman  with  so  sad  a  countenance  had  some  connection  with  the  adven- 
ture of  the  young  and  pretty  lady  who,  three  days  before,  had  come  all 
agitated  and  in  tears  to  inquire  after  M.  Hardy,  and  who  had  learned, 
perhaps  too  late,  that  she  was  watched  and  followed. 

''  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola  to  Angela ;  *'  but  the 
presence  of  this  old  lady  reminded  me  of  a  circumstance,  which,  unfort- 
unately, I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  a  secret  that  does  not  belong  to  me 
alone." 

"  Oh !  do  not  trouble  yourself,  M.  Agricola,"  answered  the  young 
girl,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  am  not  inquisitive,  and  what  we  were  talking  of 
before  interests  me  so  much,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  you  speak  of 
anything  else." 
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"  Well,  then,  mademoiselle,  I  will  say  a  few  words  more,  and  you  will 
be  as  well  informed  as  I  am  of  the  secrets  of  our  association.'^ 

"  I  am  listening,  M.  Agricola." 

'*  Let  us  still  keep  in  view  the  speculator,  from  mere  interest.  '  Here 
are  my  workmen,'  says  he,  '  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  do  a  gr(nit 
deal  of  work.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  obtain  large  profits  ? — pro- 
duce cheaply  and  sell  dear.  But  there  will  be  no  cheapness  without 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  raw  material,  perfection  of  the  manufacturing 
process,  and  celerity  of  labor.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  my  vigilance,  how 
am  I  to  prevent  my  workmen  from  wasting  the  materials  ?  How  am  I 
to  induce  them,  each  in  his  own  province,  to  seek  for  the  most  simple 
and  least  irksome  processes  f ' " 

"  True,  M.  Agricola ;  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? " 

"  *  And  that  is  not  all,'  says  our  man ;  '  to  sell  my  produce  at  high 
prices,  it  should  be  irreproachable,  excellent.  My  workmen  do  pretty 
well,  but  that  is  not  enough.    I  want  them  to  produce  master-pieces.' " 

"  But,  M.  Agricola,  when  they  have  once  performed  the  task  set 
them,  what  interest  have  workmen  to  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  produce  master-pieces  ?  " 

"  There  it  is,  Mademoiselle  Angela ;  what  interest  have  they  ? 
Therefore,  our  speculator  soon  says  to  himself :  '  That  my  workmen 
may  have  an  intercut  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  the  materials,  an 
interest  to  employ  their  time  well,  an  interest  to  invent  new  and  better 
manufacturing  processes,  an  interest  to  send  out  of  their  hands  noth- 
ing but  master-pieces,  I  must  give  them  an  interest  in  the  profits  earned 
by  their  economy,  activity,  zeal,  and  skill.  The  better  they  manufact- 
ure the  better  I  shall  sell,  and  the  larger  will  be  their  gain,  and  mine 
also.' " 

"  Oh !  now  I  understand,  M.  Agricola." 

"  And  our  speculator  would  make  a  good  speculation.  Before  he  was 
interested,  the  workman  said :  '  What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  I  do 
more  or  better  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ? 
Nothing.  Well,  then,  little  work  for  little  wages.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says :  I  have  an  interest  in  displaying  zeal  and  economy.  All 
is  changed.  I  redouble  my  activity  and  try  to  excel  the  others.  If  a 
comrade  is  lazy,  and  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  factory,  I  have  the  right 
to  say  to  him :  "  Mate,  we  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  your  laziness,  and 
from  the  injury  you  are  doing  the  common  weal." ' " 

"  And  then,  M.  Agricola,  with  what  ardor,  courage,  and  hope  you 
must  set  to  work ! " 

"  That  is  what  our  speculator  counts  on  ;  and  he  may  say  to  himself, 
further :  *  Treasures  of  experience  and  practical  wisdom  are  often  Iniried 
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in  workshops  for  want  of  good-will,  opportunity,  or  encouragement. 
Excellent  workmen,  instead  of  making  all  the  improvements  in  their 
power,  follow  with  indifference  the  old  jog-trot.  What  a  pity  !  for  an 
intelligent  man,  occupied  all  his  life  with  some  special  employment, 
must  discover,  in  the  long  run,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  his  work  bet- 
ter and  quicker.  I  will  form,  therefore,  a  sort  of  consulting  committee ; 
I  will  summon  to  it  my  foreman  and  my  most  skilled  workmen.  Our 
interest  is  now  the  same.  Light  will  necessarily  spring  from  this  center 
of  practical  intelligence.'  Now,  the  speculator  is  not  deceived  in  this ; 
and  soon  struck  with  the  incredible  resources,  the  thousand  new,  ingeni- 
ous, perfect  inventions  suddenly  revealed  by  his  workmen, — '  Why,'  he 
exclaims,  '  if  you  knew  this,  did  you  not  tell  it  before  ?  What  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  cost  me  a  hundred  francs  to  make  would  have  cost 
me  only  fifty,  without  reckoning  an  enormous  saving  of  time.'  *  Sir,' 
answers  the  workman,  who  is  not  more  stupid  than  others,  '  what  inter- 
est had  I  that  you  should  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  f  None.  But 
now  it  is  different.  You  give  me,  besides  my  wages,  a  share  in  your 
profits ;  you  raise  me  in  my  own  esteem,  by  consulting  my  experience 
and  knowledge.  Instead  of  treating  me  as  an  inferior  being,  you  enter 
into  communion  with  me.  It  is  my  interest,  it  is  my  duty,  to  tell  you 
all  I  know,  and  to  try  to  acquire  more.'  And  thus  it  is.  Mademoiselle 
Angela,  that  the  speculator  can  organize  his  establishment  so  as  to 
shame  his  oppositionists  and  provoke  their  envy.  Now  if,  instead  of  a 
cold-hearted  calculator,  we  take  a  man  who  unites  with  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts  the  tender  and  generous  sympathies  of  an  evangelical 
heart  and  the  elevation  of  a  superior  mind,  he  will  extend  his  ardent 
solicitude,  not  only  to  the  material  comfort,  but  to  the  moral  emancipa- 
tion of  his  workmen.  Seeking  everywhere  every  possible  means  to 
develop  their  intelligence,  to  improve  their  hearts,  and  strong  in  the 
authority  acquired  by  his  beneficence,  feeling  that  he  on  whom  depends 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  three  hundred  human  creatures  has  also 
the  care  of  souls,  he  will  be  the  guide  of  those  whom  he  no  longer  calls 
his  workmen,  but  his  brothers,  in  a  straightforward  and  noble  path,  and 
will  try  to  create  in  them  the  taste  for  knowledge  and  art  which  will 
render  them  happy  and  proud  of  a  condition  of  life  that  is  often  accepted 
by  others  with  tears  and  curses  of  despair.  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela, 
such  a  man  is — but,  see !  he  could  not  arrive  amongst  us  except  in  the 
middle  of  a  blessing.     There  he  is — there  is  M.  Hardy ! " 

"  Oh,  M.  Agi'icola ! "  said  Angela,  deeply  moved,  and  drying  her  tears ; 
'^  we  should  receive  him  with  our  hands  clasped  in  gratitude." 

"  Look  if  that  mild  and  noble  countenance  is  not  the  image  of  his 
admirable  soul!" 
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A  carriage  with  post-horses,  in  which  was  M.  Hardy,  with  M.  de 
Blessac,  the  unworthy  friend  who  was  betraying  him  in  so  infamous  a 
manner,  entered  at  this  moment  the  court-yard  of  the  factory. 

A  little  while  after  a  humble  hackney-coach  was  seen  advancing 
also  toward  the  factory,  from  the  direction  of  Paris.  In  this  coach  was 
Eodin. 


CHAPTER    IV 


REVELATIONS 


TIRING  the  visit  of  Angela  and  Agricola  to  the  common 

dwelling-house,  the  band  of  Wolves^  joined  upon  the  road 

by  many  of  the  haunters  of  taverns,  continued  to  march 

toward  the  factory,  which  the  hackney-coach  that  brought 

Rodin  from  Paris  was  also  fast  approaching. 

M.  Hardy,  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage  with  his  friend  M.  de  Bles- 
sac,  had  entered  the  parlor  of  the  house  that  he  occupied  next  the 
factory. 

M.  Hardy  was  of  middle  size,  with  an  elegant  and  slight  figure, 
which  announced  a  nature  essentially  nervous  and  impressionable.  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  open,  his  complexion  pale,  his  eyes  black,  full 
at  once  of  mildness  and  penetration,  his  countenance  honest,  intelligent, 
and  attractive. 

One  word  will  paint  the  character  of  M.  Hardy.  His  mother  had 
called  him  her  Sensitive  Plant.  His  was  indeed  one  of  those  fine  and 
exquisitely  delicate  organizations  which  are  trusting,  loving,  noble, 
generous,  but  so  susceptible  that  the  least  touch  makes  them  shrink 
into  themselves.  If  we  join  to  this  excessive  sensibility  a  passionate 
love  for  art,  a  first-rate  intellect,  tastes  essentially  refined,  and  then 
think  of  the  thousand  deceptions  and  numberless  infamies  of  which  M. 
Hardy  must  have  been  the  victim  in  his  career  as  a  manufacturer,  we 
shall  wonder  how  this  heart,  so  delicate  and  tender,  had  not  been  broken 
a  thousand  times  in  its  incessant  struggle  with  merciless  self-interest 
M,  Hardy  had  indeed  suffered  much.  Forced  to  follow  the  career  of 
productive  industry,  to  honor  the  engagements  of  his  father,  a  model 
of  uprightness  and  probity,  who  had  yet  left  his  affairs  somewhat 
eml jarrassed,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1815,  he  had  succeeded, 
by  perseverance  and  capacity,  in  attaining  one  of  the  most  honorable 
positions  in  the  commercial  world.    But,  to  arrive  at  this  point,  what 
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ignoble  annoyances  had  he  to  bear  with,  what  perfidious  opposition  to 
combat,  what  hateful  rivalries  to  tire  out ! 

Sensitive  as  he  was,  M.  Hardy  would  a  thousand  times  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  emotions  of  painful  indignation  against  baseness,  of 
bitter  disgust  at  dishonesty,  but  for  the  wise  and  firm  support  of  his 
mother.  When  he  returned  to  her,  after  a  day  of  painful  struggles  with 
odious  deceptions,  he  found  himself  suddenly  transported  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  such  beneficent  purity,  of  such  radiant  serenity,  that  he  lost 
almost  on  the  instant  the  remembrance  of  the  base  things  by  which  he 
had  been  so  cruelly  tortured  during  the  day ;  the  pangs  of  his  heart 
were  appeased  at  the  mere  contact  of  her  great  and  lofty  soul ;  and, 
therefore,  his  love  for  her  resembled  idolatry  When  he  lost  her  he 
experienced  one  of  those  calm,  deep  sorrows  which  have  no  end — which 
become,  as  it  were,  part  of  life,  and  have  even  sometimes  their  days  of 
melancholy  sweetness.  A  little  while  after  this  great  misfortune  M. 
Hardy  became  more  closely  connected  with  his  workmen.  He  had 
always  been  a  just  and  good  master ;  but,  although  the  place  that  his 
mother  left  in  his  heart  would  ever  remain  void,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  a 
redoubled  overflowing  of  the  affections,  and  the  more  he  suffered  the 
more  he  craved  to  see  happy  faces  around  him.  The  wonderful  ameli- 
orations which  he  now  produced  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  all  about  him  served,  not  to  divert,  but  to  occupy  his  grief.  Little 
by  little,  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  concentrated  his  life  in  three 
affections :  a  tender  and  devoted  friendship,  which  seemed  to  include 
all  past  friendships ;  a  love  ardent  and  sincere,  like  a  last  passion ;  and 
a  paternal  attachment  to  his  workmen.  His  days  therefore  passed  in 
the  heart  of  that  little  world,  so  full  of  respect  and  gratitude  toward 
him — a  world  which  he  had,  as  it  were,  created  after  the  image  of  his 
mind,  that  he  might  find  there  a  refuge  from  the  painful  realities  he 
dreaded,  surrounded  with  good,  intelligent,  happy  beings,  capable  of 
responding  to  the  noble  thoughts  which  had  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  his  existence.  Thus,  after  many  sorrows,  M.  Hardy  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  age,  possessing  a  sincere  friend,  a  mistress  worthy  of 
his  love,  and,  knowing  himself  certain  of  the  passionate  devotion  of  his 
workmen,  had  attained,  at  the  period  of  this  history,  all  the  happiness 
he  could  hope  for  since  his  mother's  death. 

M.  de  Blessac,  his  bosom  friend,  had  long  been  worthy  of  his  touch- 
ing and  fraternal  affection ;  but  we  have  seen  by  what  diabolical  means 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  had  succeeded  in  making  M.  de  Blessac, 
until  then  upright  and  sincere,  the  instrument  of  their  machinations. 

The  two  friends,  who  had  felt  on  their  journey  a  little  of  the  sharp 
influence  of  the  north  wind,  were  warming  themselves  at  a  good  fire 
lighted  in  M.  Hardy's  parlor. 
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"  Oh !  my  dear  Marcel,  I  begin  really  to  get  old,^  said  M.  Hardy,  with 
a  smile,  addressing  M.  <le  Blessac ;  "  I  feel  more  and  more  the  want  of 
being  at  home.  To  depart  from  my  usual  habits  has  become  painful  to 
me,  and  I  exec*i'ate  whatever  obliges  me  to  leave  this  happy  little  spot 
of  ground." 

''  And  when  I  think,''  answered  M.  de  Blessac,  unable  to  forbear 
blushing,  "when  I  think,  my  friend,  that  you  undertook  this  long 
journey  only  for  my  sake ! '^ 

''  Well,  my  dear  Marcel !  have  you  not  just  accompanied  me  in  your 
turn  in  an  excursion  which,  without  you,  would  have  been  as  tiresome 
as  it  has  been  charming  ? " 

''  What  a  difference,  my  friend !  I  have  contracted  toward  you  a 
debt  that  I  can  never  repay." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Mai'cel !  Between  us  there  are  no  distinctions 
of  meunf  and  tuKin.  Besides,  in  matters  of  friendship  it  is  as  sweet  to 
give  as  to  receive." 

"  Noble  heart !  noble  heart ! " 

"  Say,  happy  heart !  most  happy  in  the  last  affections  for  which  it 
beats." 

"And  who,  gracious  Heaven!  could  deserve  happiness  on  earth,  if  it 
be  not  you,  my  friend  ? " 

"  And  to  what  do  I  owe  that  happiness  ?  To  the  affections  which  I 
found  here  ready  to  sustain  me  when,  deprived  of  the  support  of  my 
mother,  who  was  all  my  strength,!  felt  myself — I  confess  my  weakness — 
almost  incapable  of  standing  up  against  adversity." 

"You,  my  friend,  with  so  firm  and  resolute  a  character  in  doing 
good,  you,  that  I  have  seen  struggle  with  so  much  energy  and  courage 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  some  great  and  noble  idea  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  the  farther  I  advance  in  my  career  the  more  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  all  base  and  shameful  actions,  and  the  less  strength  I  feel 
to  encounter  them." 

"  Were  it  necessary,  you  would  have  the  courage,  my  friend." 

"  My  dear  Marcel,"  replied  M.  Hardy,  with  mild  and  restrained  emo- 
tion, "  I  have  often  said  to  you :  My  courage  was  my  mother.  You 
see,  my  friend,  when  I  went  to  her,  with  my  heart  torn  by  some  hor- 
rible ingratitude  or  disgusted  by  some  base  deceit,  she,  taking  my  hands 
between  her  own  venerable  palms,  would  say  to  me  in  her  grave  and 
tender  voice :  '  My  dear  child,  it  is  for  the  ungrateful  and  dishonest  to 
suffer ;  let  us  pity  the  wicked,  let  us  forget  evil,  and  only  think  of  good.' 
Then,  my  friend,  this  heart,  painfully  contracted,  expanded  beneath 
the  sacred  influence  of  the  maternal  words,  and  every  day  I  gathered 
strength  from  her  to  recommence  on  the  morrow  a  cruel  struggle  with 
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the  sad  necessities  of  my  condition.  Happily,  it  has  pleased  God  that, 
after  losing  that  beloved  mother,  I  have  been  able  to  bind  uj)  my  life 
with  affections,  deprived  of  which,  I  conf(^ss,  I  should  find  myself  feeble 
and  disarmed ;  for  you  cannot  tell,  Marcel,  the  support,  the  strength 
that  I  have  found  in  your  friendship.'^ 

"  Do  not  speak  of  me,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  M.  de  Blessac,  dissem- 
bling his  embarrassment.  ^^  Let  us  talk  of  another  affection,  almost  as 
sweet  and  tender  as  that  of  a  mother." 

"  I  understand  you,  my  good  Mar(*el,"  replied  M.  Hardy ;  ^'  I  have 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  since,  under  such  serious  circumstances,  I 
had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  your  friendship.  Well!  yes;  I  think 
that  every  day  I  live  augments  my  adoration  for  this  woman,  the  only 
one  that  I  have  ever  passionately  loved,  the  only  one  that  I  shall  now 
ever  love.  And  then  I  must  tell  you  that  my  mother,  not  knowing 
what  Margaret  was  to  me,  was  often  loud  in  her  praise,  and  that  circum- 
stance renders  this  love  almost  sacred  in  my  eyes." 

"  And  then  there  are  such  strange  resemblances  between  Madame 
de  Noisy's  character  and  yours,  my  friend ;  above  all,  in  her  worship 
of  her  mother." 

"  It  is  true.  Marcel ;  that  affection  has  often  caused  me  both  admiration 
and  torment.  How  often  she  has  said  to  me,  with  her  habitual  frank- 
ness :  ^  I  have  sacrificed  all  for  you,  but  I  would  sacrifice  you  for  my 
mother.' " 

"Thank  Heaven,  my  friend,  you  will  never  see  Madame  de  Noisy 
exposed  to  that  cruel  choice.  Her  mother,  you  say,  has  long  renounced 
her  intention  of  returning  to  America,  where  M.  de  Noisy,  perfectly  care- 
less of  his  wife,  appears  to  have  settled  himself  permanently  Thanks 
to  the  discreet  devotion  of  the  excellent  woman  by  whom  Margaret  was 
brought  up,  your  love  is  concealed  in  the  deepest  mystery  What  could 
disturb  it  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  oh !  nothing,"  cried  M.  Hardy.  "  I  have  almost  security 
for  its  duration." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you." 

'*  Have  you  ever  found  me  indisci'eet,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  You,  good  Marcel !  how  can  you  suppose  such  a  thing  ? "  said  M. 
Hardy,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproach ;  "  no !  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
you  of  my  happiness  till  it  is  complete;    and  I  am  not  yet  quite 

certain " 

A  servant  entered  this  moment  and  said  to  M.  Hardy : 

"  Sir,  there  is  an  old  gentleman  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you  on  very 
pressing  business." 
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'*  So  soon ! "  said  M.  Hardy,  with  a  slight  movement  of  impatience* 
''  With  your  permission,  my  friend." 

Then,  as  M.  de  Blessac  seemed  about  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room, 
M.  Hardy  added,  with  a  smile : 

" No,  no;  do  not  stir     Your  presence  will  shorten  the  intei-A-iew." 

"  But  if  it  l)e  a  matter  of  business,  my  friend  ? " 

"  I  do  everything  openly,  as  you  know."  Then,  addressing  the 
servant,  M.  Hardy  bade  him : 

'^  Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  in." 

"  The  postilion  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  to  wait  ? " 

''  I'ertainly ;  he  will  take  M.  de  Blessac  back  to  Paris." 
The  servant  withdrew,  and  presently  returned,  introducing  Rodin^ 
with  whom  M.  de  Blessac  was  not  acquainted,  his  treacherous  bargain 
having  been  negotiated  through  another  agent. 

"  M.  Hardy  ?  "  said  Rodin,  bowing  respectfully  to  the  two  friends,  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  an  air  of  inquiry 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir ;  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you  ? "  answered  the 
manufacturer  kindly ;  for,  at  first  sight  of  the  humble  and  ill-dressed 
old  man,  he  expected  an  application  for  assistance. 

''  M.  Francois  Hardy,"  repeated  Rodin,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  sm-e 
of  the  identity  of  the  person. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  tell  you  that  I  am  he." 

"  I  have  a  private  communication  to  make  to  you,  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

"  You  may  speak,  sir.  This  gentleman  is  my  friend,"  said  M.  Hardy, 
pointing  to  M.  de  Blessac. 

"  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  sir,"  resumed  Rodin. 
M.  de  Blessac   was  again   about  to  withdraw,  when   M.   Hardy 
retained  him  with  a  glance,  and  said  to  Rodin  kindly,  for  he  thought 
his  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  asking  a  favor  in  presence  of  a  third 
party. 

*'  Permit  me  to  inquire  if  it  is  on  your  account  or  on  mine  that  you 
wish  this  interview  to  be  secret  ? " 

"  On  your  account  entirely,  sir,"  answered  Rodin. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  M.  Hardy,  with  some  sm-prise,  ''  you  may  speak  out. 
I  have  no  secrets  from  this  gentleman." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  resumed,  addressing  himself  to  M. 
Hardy : 

''  Sir,  you  deserve,  I  know,  all  the  good  that  is  said  of  you ;  and  you 
therefore  command  the  sympathy  of  every  honest  man." 

''  I  hope  so,  sir." 

''  Now,  as  an  honest  man,  I  come  to  render  you  a  service." 

"  And  this  service,  sir " 
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"  To  reveal  to  you  an  infamous  piece  of  treachery,  of  which  you  have 
been  the  victim." 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  must  be  dectaved." 

^'  I  have  tlie  proofs  of  what  I  assert." 

"Proofs!" 

"  The  written  proofs  of  the  treachery  that  I  come  to  reveal ;  I  have 
them  here,"  answered  Rodin.  ^^  In  a  word,  a  man  whom  you  believed 
your  friend  has  shamefully  deceived  you,  sir." 

"  And  the  name  of  this  man  I " 

"  M.  Marcel  de  Blessac,"  replied  Rodin. 
On  these  words,  M.  de  Blessac  started  and  became  pale  as  death. 
He  could  hardly  murmur : 

"Sir " 

But,  without  looking  at  his  friend  or  perceiving  his  agitation,  M. 
Hardy  seized  his  hand  and  exclaimed  hastily : 

"  Silence,  my  friend ! "  Then,  while  his  eye  flashed  with  indignation, 
he  turned  toward  Rodin,  who  had  not  ceased  to  look  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of  lofty  disdain : 

"  What !  do  you  accuse  M.  de  Blessac  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  him,"  replied  Rodin  briefly. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  him." 

"  Of  what  do  you  accuse  him  ?  And  how  dare  you  say  that  he  has 
betrayed  me  ?  " 

"  Two  words,  if  you  please,"  said  Rodin,  with  an  emotion  which  he 
appeared  hardly  able  to  restrain.  "  If  one  man  of  honor  sees  another 
about  to  be  slain  by  an  assassin,  ought  he  not  give  the  alarm  of 
murder  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  what  has  that  to  do " 

"  In  my  eyes,  sir,  certain  treasons  are  as  criminal  as  murders ;  I  have 
come  to  place  myself  between  the  assassin  and  his  victim." 

"  The  assassin  ?  The  victim ! "  said  M.  Hardy,  more  and  more  aston- 
ished. 

"  You  doubtless  know  M.  de  Blessac's  writing  ?  "  said  Rodin. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  read  this,"  said  Rodin,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  letter  which 
he  handed  to  M.  Hardy. 

Casting  now  for  the  first  time  a  glance  at  M.  de  Blessac,  the  manu- 
facturer drew  back  a  step,  terrified  at  the  deathlike  paleness  of  this  man 
who,  struck  dumb  with  shame,  could  not  find  a  word  to  justify  himself ; 
for  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  audacious  effrontery  necessary  to 
carry  him  through  his  treachery. 
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"  Marcel ! "  cried  M.  Hardy  in  alarm,  and  deeply  agitated  by  thi« 
unexpected  blow.    "  Marcel !  how  pale  you  are !  you  do  not  answer ! "" 

"  Marcel !  This,  then,  is  M.  de  Blessac  f "  cried  Rodin,  feigning  the 
most  painful  surprise.    "  Oh,  sir,  if  I  had  known ^ 

"  But  don't  you  hear  this  man,  Marcel  ? "  cried  M.  Hardy  '*  He  says 
that  you  have  betrayed  me  infamously  " 

He  seized  the  hand  of  M.  de  Blessac.    That  hand  was  cold  as  ice. 

''  Oh,  God !  Oh,  God  !  "  said  M.  Hardy,  drawing  back  in  horror ;  "  he 
makes  no  answer ! " 

''  Since  I  am  in  presence  of  M.  de  Blessac."  resumed  Rodin,  "  I  am 
forced  to  ask  him  if  he  can  deny  having  addressed  many  letters  to  the 
Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins,  at  Paris,  under  cover  of  M.  Rodin." 
M.  de  Blessac  remained  dumb. 

M.  Hardy,  still  unwilling  to  believe  what  he  saw  and  heard,  con- 
vulsively tore  open  the  letter,  which  Rodin  had  just  delivered  to  him, 
and  read  the  first  few  lines,  interrupting  the  perusal  with  exclamations 
of  grief  and  amazement.  He  did  not  require  to  finish  the  letter,  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  black  treachery  of  M.  de  Blessac.  He  staggered ; 
for  a  moment  his  senses  seemed  to  abandon  him.  The  horrible  dis- 
covery made  him  giddy,  and  his  head  swam  on  his  first  look  down  into 
that  abyss  of  infamy.  The  loathsome  letter  dropped  from  his  trembling 
hands.  But  soon  indignation,  rage,  and  scorn  succeeded  this  moment 
of  despair,  and  rushing,  pale  and  terrible,  upon  M.  de  Blessac : 

''  Wretch ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  threatening  gesture.  But,  pausing 
as  in  the  act  to  strike :  "  No ! "  he  added,  with  fearful  calmness.  "  It 
would  l)e  to  soil  my  hand." 

He  turned  toward  Rodin,  who  had  approached  hastily,  as  if  to  inter- 
pose. 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  chastising  a  wretch,"  said  M.  Hardy ;  "  but  I 
will  press  your  honest  hand,  sir, —  for  you  have  had  the  courage  to 
unmask  a  traitor  and  a  coward." 

"  Sir ! "  cried  M.  de  Blessac,  overcome  with  shame ;  "  I  am  at  your 

orders — and " 

He  could  not  finish.  The  sound  of  voices  was  heard  behind  the 
door,  which  opened  violently,  and  an  aged  woman  entered,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  servant,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  voice : 

"  I  tell  you,  I  must  speak  instantly  to  your  master." 
On  hearing  this  voice,  and  at  sight  of  the  pale,  weeping  woman,  M. 
Hardy,  forgetting  M.  de  Blessac,  Rodin,  the  infamous  treachery,  and 
all,  fell  back  a  step  and  exclaimed : 

"  Madame  Dupare  !  you  here  !  What  is  the  matter  f" 

"  Oh,  sir !  a  great  misfortune " 
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^'  Margarot !  "  rv'n^d  M.  Hardy,  in  a  tone  of  despair 
''She  is  <x(mo,  sir!  " 

"  (lono  !  "  rejK'atcd  ^I    Hardy,  as  horrorstruck  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  at  his  frrt.     "  Mar<j:aret  l^oiio  !  " 


"  All  is  discovered.     Her  mother  took  her  away  —  three  days  ago  ! '' 
said  the  unhappy  woman,  in  a  failing  voice. 
''  (lone  !  Margaret !  It  is  not  true.  You  deceive  me,"  cried  ^I.  Hardy. 
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Refusing  to  hear  more,  wild,  despairing,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  to  which  the  post-horses  were  still  har- 
nessed, waiting  for  M.  de  Blessac,  and  said  to  the  postilion : 
"  To  Paris !  as  fast  as  you  can  go !  ^ 

•        •  •  •  ••  •  • 

As  the  carriage,  rapid  as  lightning,  started  upon  the  road  to  Paris, 
the  wind  brought  nearer  the  distant  sound  of  the  war-song  of  the 
Wolves^  who  were  rushing  toward  the  factory. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE    ATTACK 


HEN  M.  Hardy  had  quitted  the  factory,  Rodin,  who  was  not 
prepared  for  this  sudden  departure,  returned  slowly  to  his 
hackney-coach ;  but  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  started  with 
pleasure  and  surprise  when  he  saw,  at  some  distance, 
:!llarshal  Simon  and  his  father  advancing  toward  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  common  dwelling-house ;  for  an  accidental  circumstance  had  so  far 
delayed  the  interview  of  the  father  and  son. 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Rodin.  "  Better  and  better !  Now,  only  let  my  man 
have  found  out  and  persuaded  little  Rose-Pompon ! " 
And  Rodin  hastened  toward  his  hackney-coach. 
At  this  moment  the  wind,  which  continued  to  rise,  brought  to  the 
ear  of  the  Jesuit  the  war-song  of  the  approaching  Wolves. 

After  having  listened  attentively  for  a  moment  to  this  distant  noise, 
with  his  foot  on  the  step,  Rodin,  as  he  took  his  seat,  said  : 

"  At  present  the  worthy  M.  Van  Dael  of  Java  will  be  sure  that  his 
drafts  on  the  Baron  Tripeaud  are  good." 

The  coach  took  the  road  toward  the  barrier. 

Several  workmen  about  to  return  to  Paris  with  the  answer  of  their 
comrades  to  other  propositions  relative  to  the  secret  societies,  had  need 
of  conferring  apart  with  the  father  of  Marshal  Simon.  Hence  the 
delay  in  his  interview  with  his  son. 

The  old  man,  foreman  of  the  factory,  occupied  two  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  common  dwelling ; 
a  little  garden,  where  he  amused  himself,  lay  below  his  windows ;  the 
glass  door  which  led  to  it  was  always  open,  and  allowed  the  already 
warm  sun  of  March  to  penetrate  to  the  modest  room,  into  which  there 
had  just  entered  a  workman  in  a  blouse  and  a  marshal  of  France  in 
full  uniform. 

483 
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The  marshal,  clasping  his  father's  hands  between  his,  said,  in  a  voice 
of  siifh  deep  emotion  that  the  old  man  started : 

*'  Father,  I  am  very  unhappy.^ 
A  painful  expression,  until  then  concealed,  suddenly  darkened  the 
countenance  of  the  marshal. 

"  You  unhappy  I  "  cried  Father  Simon  anxiously,  as  he  pressed  nearer 
to  the  marshal. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  father,"  replied  th«^  marshal  in  a  changed  voice, 
"  for  I  have  need  of  your  advice." 

'*  As  regards  honor  or  loyalty,  you  have  no  need  of  any  one's  advice." 

"  You  alone,  father,  can  relieve  me  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  which 
torments  me." 

"  Explain  yourself,  I  beg." 

"  For  some  days  my  daughters  have  appeared  constrained  in  manner 
and  lost  in  thought.  During  the  first  moments  of  our  reunion  they 
were  mad  with  joy  and  happiness.  Suddenly  all  has  changed ;  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sad.  Yesterday  I  detected  tears  in  their 
eyes ;  then,  deeply  moved,  I  clasped  them  in  my  arms  and  implored 
them  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  their  sorrow.  Without  answering,  they 
threw  themselves  on  my  neck  and  covered  my  face  with  their  tears." 

''  It  is  strange.     To  what  do  you  attribute  this  alteration  ? " 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I  have  not  sufficiently  concealed  from  them  the 
grief  occasioned  me  by  the  loss  of  their  mother,  and  they  are,  perhaps, 
miserable  that  they  do  not  suffice  for  my  happiness.  And  yet — inex- 
plicable as  it  is — they  seem  not  only  to  understand  but  to  share  my  sor- 
row. Yesterday  Blanche  said  to  me :  '  How  much  happier  still  should 
we  be  if  our  mother  were  with  us ! ' " 

"  Sharing  your  sorrow,  they  cannot  reproach  you  with  it.  There 
must  be  some  other  cause  for  their  grief." 

'^  So  I  have  said  to  myself.  But  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  try  in  vain  to 
discover  it.  Sometimes  I  even  imagine  an  evil  demon  has  come  between 
my  children  and  me.  An  absurd,  foolish  idea,  I  know ;  l)ut  when  sound 
reasons  fail,  the  most  senseless  suppositions  are  embraced." 

"  Who  could  come  between  you  and  your  children  f " 

"  No  one  I  know  " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  man  paternally,  ''  wait,  have  patience, 
watch,  examine  these  poor  young  hearts  with  the  care  I  know  you  pos- 
sess, and  you  will  discover,  I  am  sure,  some  very  innocent  secret." 

''  Yes,"  said  the  marshal,  looking  fixedly  at  his  father ;  "  yes ;  but  to 
penetrate  this  secret  it  would  be  necessary  not  to  leave  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  First  learn,  father,  what  are  the  duties  which  would  keep  me  here ; 
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then  you  shall  know  those  which  may  take  me  away  from  you,  from 
my  daughters,  and  from  my  other  child.'^ 

"  What  other  child  f '' 

'*  The  son  of  my  old  friend ;  the  Indian  prince." 

"  Djalma  ?     Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  him  f " 

''  Father,  he  frightens  me.  I  told  you,  father,  of  his  mad  and  unhappy 
passion  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

"  Does  that  frighten  you,  my  son  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  the 
marshal  with  surprise.  "  Djalma  is  only  eighteen,  and,  at  that  age, 
one  love  drives  away  another  " 

All  at  once  an  alarming  sound  was  borne  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and 
the  marshal  paused. 

'^  What  is  that?" 
After  listening  to  the  confused  noises  coming  and  going  with  the 
blast,  the  old  man  said : 

*'  Some  drunkards  singing." 

"  It  sounds  like  the  cries  of  a  crowd,''  replied  the  marshal,  and  then, 
when  the  soimd  ceased,  continued : 

'*You  have  no  idea  of  the  ravages  which  the  passion  has  already 
made  in  the  ardent,  indomitable  boy ;  sometimes  fits  of  savage  ferocity 
follow  the  most  painful  dejection.  Yesterday  I  came  suddenly  upon 
him ;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  features  contracted  with  rage ;  yield- 
ing to  an  impulse  of  mad  fury,  he  was  piercing  with  his  poniard  a 
cushion  of  red  cloth,  while  he  exclaimed,  panting  for  breath :  *  Ha  ! 
Mood !  I  will  have  Mood  ! '  '  Unhappy  boy ! '  I  said  to  him,  '  what 
means  this  insane  passion?'  'J'wi  killing  the  mew  f  replied  he, in  a  hol- 
low and  savage  voice ;  it  is  thus  he  designates  his  supposed  rival." 

"  There  is  indeed  something  terrible,"  said  the  old  man,  "  in  such  a 
passion,  in  such  a  heart." 

"  At  other  times,"  resumed  the  marshal,  "  it  is  against  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  that  his  rage  bursts  forth  ;  and  at  others  against  himself. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  his  weapons,  for  a  man  who  came  with 
him  from  Java,  and  who  appears  much  attached  to  him,  has  informed 
me  that  he  suspected  him  of  entertaining  some  thoughts  of  suicide." 

*^  Unfortunate  boy ! " 

"  Well,  father,"  said  Marshal  Simon,  with  profound  bitterness  ;  ''  it  is 
at  the  moment  when  my  daughters  and  my  adopted  son  require  all  my 
solicitude  that  I  am  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  quitting  them." 

"Of  quitting  them?" 

"  Yes,  to  fulfill  a  still  more  sacred  duty  than  that  imposed  by  friend- 
ship or  family,"  said  the  marshal,  in  so  grave  and  solemn  a  tone  that  his 
father  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion : 
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"  What  can  this  duty  be  ?  " 

"  Father,"  said  the  marshal,  after  remaining  a  moment  in  thoughtful 
silence,  "  who  made  me  what  I  am  ?  Who  gave  me  the  ducal  title  and 
the  marshal's  baton  ? " 

"  Napoleon." 

"  For  you,  the  stern  republican,  I  know  that  he  lost  all  his  value  when, 
from  the  first  citizen  of  a  republic,  he  became  an  emperor." 

"  I  (*ursed  his  weakness,"  said  Father  Simon  sadly ;  "  the  demi-god 
sank  into  a  man." 

"  But  for  me,  father — for  me,  the  soldier,  who  have  always  fought 
l)osi(le  him,  or  under  his  eye;  for  me,  whom  he  raised  from  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  army  to  the  highest ;  for  me,  whom  he  loaded  with  benefits 
and  marks  of  affection;  for  me,  he  was  more  than  a  hero,  he  was  a 
friend — and  there  was  as  much  gratitude  as  admiration  in  my  idolatry 
for  him.  When  he  was  exiled,  I  would  fain  have  shared  his  exile ;  they 
refused  me  that  favor ;  then  I  conspired,  then  I  drew  my  sword  against 
those  who  had  robbed  his  son  of  the  crown  which  France  had  given  him." 

^'  And,  in  your  position,  you  did  well,  Pierre ;  without  sharing  your 
admiration,  I  understood  your  gratitude.  The  projects  of  exile,  the  con- 
spiracies— I  approved  them  all ;  you  know  it." 

''  Well,  then,  that  disinherited  child,  in  whose  name  I  conspired  sev- 
enteen years  ago,  is  now  of  an  age  to  wield  his  father's  sword." 

"  Napoleon  II. !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  looking  at  his  son  in  surprise 
and  extreme  anxiety ;  "  the  King  of  Eome  ! " 

"  King  I  no ;  he  is  no  longer  king.  Napoleon  ?  no ;  he  is  no  longer 
Napoleon.  They  have  given  him  some  Austrian  name,  because  the  other 
frightened  them.  Everything  frightens  them.  Do  you  know  what  they 
are  doing  with  the  son  of  the  emperor  ? "  resumed  the  marshal,  with 
painful  excitement.    "  They  are  torturing  him — killing  him  by  inches  ! " 

''  Wlio  told  you  this  I " 

''  Somebody  who  knows,  whose  words  are  but  too  true.  Yes ;  the  son 
of  the  emperor  struggles  with  all  his  strength  against  a  premature 
death.  With  his  eyes  turned  toward  France,  he  waits  —  he  waits — and 
no  one  comes — no  one  ;  out  of  all  the  men  that  his  father  made  as  great 
as  they  once  were  little,  not  one  thinks  of  that  crowned  child,  whom 
they  are  stifling  till  he  dies." 

''But  you  think  of  him ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  had  first  to  learn — oh !  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  for  I  have 
not  derived  all  my  information  from  the  same  source — I  had  first  to  learn 
the  cruel  fate  of  this  youth,  to  whom  I  also  swore  allegiance ;  for  one 
day,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  emperor,  proud  and  loving  father  as  he  was, 
showed  him  to  me  in  his  cradle,  and  said :  '  My  old  friend,  you  will  be 
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to  the  son  what  you  have  been  to  the  father :  who  loves  us,  lov(\s  our 
France; '' 

*'  Yes,  I  know  it.  Many  times  you  have  repeated  those  words  to  me, 
and,  like  yourself,  I  have  been  moved  by  them." 

"  Well,  father !  suppose,  informed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  son  of  the 
emperor,  I  had  seen  —  with  the  positive  certainty  that  I  was  not 
deceived  —  a  hotter  from  a  person  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Vienna, 
offering  to  a  man  that  was  still  faithful  to  the  emperor's  memory  th(.^ 
means  of  communicating  with  the  King  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  of  saving 
him  from  his  tormentors " 

'*  What  next  ?  "  said  the  workman,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son.  ''  Sup- 
pose Napoleon  II.  once  at  liberty " 

"What  next  ?"  exclaimed  the  marshal.  Then  he  added,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice :  "  Do  you  think,  father,  that  France  is  insensible  to  the 
humiliations  she  endures  !  Do  you  think  that  the  memory  of  the 
emperor  is  extinct  ?  No,  no ;  it  is,  above  all,  in  the  days  of  our  coun- 
try's degradation  that  she  whispers  that  sacred  name.  How  would  it 
be,  then,  were  that  name  to  rise  glorious  on  the  frontier,  reviving  in 
his  son  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  the  heart  of  all  France  would  beat 
for  him?" 

"  This  implies  a  conspiracy  against  the  present  government,  with 
Napoleon  II.  for  a  watchword,"  said  the  workman.  ''  This  is  very 
serious." 

"  I  told  you,  father,  that  I  was  very  unhappy ;  judge  if  it  be  not  so," 
cried  the  marshal.  "  Not  only  I  ask  myself  if  I  ought  to  abandon 
my  children  and  you,  to  run  the  risk  of  so  daring  an  enterprise,  but  I 
ask  myself  if  I  am  not  bound  to  the  present  government,  which,  in 
acknowledging  my  rank  and  title,  if  it  bestowed  no  favor,  at  least  did 
me  an  act  of  justice.  How  shall  I  decide  I  —  abandon  all  that  I  love, 
or  remain  insensible  to  the  tortures  of  the  son  of  the  emperor  —  of  that 
emperor  to  whom  I  owe  everything,  to  whom  I  have  sworn  fidelity, 
both  to  himself  and  child?  Shall  I  lose  this  only  opportunity,  perhaps, 
of  saving  him,  or  shall  I  conspire  in  his  favor  ?  Tell  me  if  I  exaggerate 
what  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  ?  Decide  for  me,  father ! 
During  a  whole  sleepless  night  I  strove  to  discover,  in  the  midst  of  this 
chaos,  the  line  prescribed  by  honor ;  but  I  only  wandered  from  inde- 
cision to  indecision.  You  alone,  father  —  you  alone,  I  repeat,  can 
direct  me." 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  in  deep  thought  the  old  man 
was  about  to  answer,  when  some  person,  running  across  the  little  gar- 
den, opened  the  door  hastily  and  entered  the  room  in  which  were  the 
marshal  and  his  father.    It  was  Olivier,  the  young  workman,  who  had 
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been  able  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  village  in  whieh  the  WolrcH  ha^l 
assembled. 

''  M.  Simon !  M.  Simon ! "  cried  he,  pale  and  panting  for  l>reatL 
''They  are  here  —  clos<'  at  hand.  They  have  come  to  attack  the 
factory  " 

"  Who  t  "  cried  the  old  man,  rising  hastily. 

"  The  Wolves^  quarrymen  and  stonecutters,  joined  on  the  roa/l  by  a 

crowd  of  people  from  the  neighborhood,  and  vagabonds  from  town. 

Do  you  not  hear  them  f     They  are  shouting,  *  Death  to  the  iJf^vourers .'"' 

The   clamor  was  indeed  approaching,  and  grew  more  and  more 

distinct. 

"  It  is  the  same  noise  that  I  heard  just  now,"  said  the  marshal,  rising 
in  his  turn. 

"  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  them,  M.  Simon,"  said  Olivier; 
*'  they  are  armed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  unfortunately  the  greater 
part  of  our  workmen  are  in  Paris.  We  are  not  above  forty  here  in  all ; 
the  women  and  children  are  already  flying  to  their  chambers,  screaming 
for  terror.     Do  you  not  hear  them  ?  " 

The  ceiling  shook  beneath  the  tread  of  many  hasty  feet. 

"  Will  this  attack  be  a  serious  oae  f "  said  the  marshal  to  his  father, 
who  appeared  more  and  more  dejected. 

"  Very  serious,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  there  is  nothing  more  fierce  than 
these  combats  between  different  unions  ;  and  everything  has  been  done 
lately  to  excite  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  against  the  factory  " 

''  If  you  are  so  inferior  in  number,"  said  the  marshal,   ''  you  must 

begin  by  barricading  all  the  doors,  and  then " 

He  was  unable  to  conclude.  A  burst  of  ferocious  cries  shook  the 
windows  of  the  room,  and  seemed  so  near  and  loud  that  the  marshal, 
his  father,  and  the  young  workman  rushed  out  into  the  little  garden, 
which  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall  that  separated  it  from  the 
fields. 

Suddenly,  while  the  shouts  redoubled  in  violence,  a  shower  of  large 
stones,  intended  to  break  the  windows  of  the  house,  smashed  some  of 
the  panes  on  the  first  story,  struck  against  the  wall,  and  fell  into  the 
garden  all  around  the  marshal  and  his  father. 

By  a  fatal  chance  one  of  these  large  stones  struck  the  old  man  on 
the  head.  He  staggered,  bent  forward,  and  fell  bleeding  into  the  arms 
of  Marshal  Simon,  just  as  arose  from  without,  vaih  increased  fury,  the 
savage  cries  of,  "  Death  to  the  Devourers  /" 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    "wolves"    and    THE    '' DE  VOUREBS " 


EWf^  T  was  a  frightful  thing  to  view  the  approach  of  the  lawless 

iBf^K    ^^^^^'  whose  first  act  of  hostility  had  been  so  fatal  to  Mar- 

«V^   shal  Simon's  father. 

JtS^I  One  wing  of  the  common  dwelling-house,  which  joined 
the  garden-wall  on  that  side,  was  next  to  the  fields.  It  was  there  that 
the  Wolrrs  began  their  attack.  The  precipitation  of  their  march,  the 
halt  they  had  made  at  two  public-houses  on  the  road,  their  ardent  impa- 
tience for  the  approaching  struggle,  had  inflamed  these  men  to  a  high 
pitch  of  savage  excitement.  Having  discharged  their  first  shower  of 
stones,  most  of  the  assailants  stooped  down  to  look  for  more  ammuni- 
tion. Some  of  them,  to  do  so  with  greater  ease,  held  their  bludgeons 
between  their  teeth ;  others  had  placed  them  against  the  wall ;  here  and 
there  groups  had  formed  tumultuously  round  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  band ;  the  most  neatly  dressed  of  these  men  wore  frocks,  with  caps, 
while  others  were  almost  in  rags,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  many  of 
the  hangers-on  at  the  barriers,  and  people  without  any  profession,  had 
joined  the  troop  of  the  Wolves^  whether  welcome  or  not.  Some  hideous 
women,  with  tattered  garments,  who  always  seem  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  such  people,  accompanied  them  on  this  occasion,  and,  by  their  cries 
and  fury,  inflamed  still  more  the  general  excitement.  One  of  them,  tall, 
robust,  with  purple  complexion,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  toothless  jaws,  had 
a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  from  beneath  which  escaped  her  yellow, 
frowsy  hair.  Over  her  ragged  gown  she  wore  an  old  plaid  shawl,  crossed 
over  her  bosom,  and  tied  behind  her  back.  This  hag  seemed  possessed 
with  a  demon.  She  had  tucked  up  her  half-torn  sleeves ;  in  one  hand 
she  brandished  a  stick,  in  the  other  she  grasped  a  huge  stone ;  her  com- 
panions called  her  Ciboule  (scullion). 

This  horrible  hag  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice : 
"  I'll  bite  the  women  of  the  factory ;  I'll  make  them  bleed." 
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The  ferocious  words  were  received  with  applause  by  her  companions, 
and  with  savage  cries  of  "  Ciboule  forever !  ^  whir^h  excited  her  to  frenzy. 
Amongst  the  other  leaders  was  a  small,  dry,  pale  man,  with  the  face 
of  a  ferret,  and  a  black  beard  all  round  the  chin;  he  wore  a  scarlet 
Greek  cap,  and  beneath  his  long  blouse,  perfectly  new,  appeared  a  pair 
of  neat  cloth  trousers,  strapped  over  thin  boots.  This  man  was  evi- 
d('ntly  of  a  different  condition  of  life  from  that  of  the  other  persons  in 
tli(*  troop ;  it  was  he  in  i)articular  who  ascribf^d  the  most  irritating  and 
insulting  language  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  He  howled  a  great  deal,  but  he  car- 
ried neither  stick  nor  stone.  A  full-faced,  fresh-colored  man,  with  a 
formidable  bass  voice  like  a  chorister's,  asked  him :  "  Will  you  not  have 
a  shot  at  those  impious  dogs,  who  might  bring  down  the  cholera  on  the 
country,  as  the  curate  told  us  ! " 

*'  I  will  have  a  better  shot  than  you,''  said  the  little  man,  with  a  sin- 
gular, sinister  smile. 

''  And  with  what,  I'd  like  to  see  ?  " 

'^  Probal)ly,  with  this,"  said  the  little  man,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  large 
stone ;  but,  as  he  bent,  a  well-filled  though  light  bag,  which  he  appeared 
to  carry  under  his  blouse,  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Look,  you  are  losing  both  bag  and  baggage,"  said  the  other ;  "  it 
does  not  seem  very  heavy  " 

"  They  are  samples  of  wool,"  answered  the  man  with  the  ferret's  face, 
as  he  hastily  picked  up  the  bag  and  replaced  it  under  his  blouse ;  then 
he  added :  "  Attention !  the  big  quarryman  is  going  to  speak." 

And,  in  fact,  he  who  exercised  the  most  complete  ascendency  over 
this  irritated  crowd  was  the  terrible  quarryman.  His  gigantic  form 
towered  so  much  above  the  multitude,  that  his  great  head,  bound  in  its 
ragged  handkerchief,  and  his  herculean  shoulders,  covered  with  a  fal- 
low goat-skin,  were  always  visible  above  the  level  of  that  dark  and 
swarming  crowd,  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  few  women's  caps^ 
like  so  many  white  points. 

Seeing  to  what  a  degree  of  exasperation  the  minds  of  the  crowd  had 
reached,  the  small  number  of  honest  but  misguided  workmen,  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  dangerous  entei-prise  under 
the  pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  rival  unions,  now  fearing  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  struggle,  tried,  but  too  late,  to  abandon  the  main  body. 
Pressed  close,  and,  as  it  were,  girt  in  with  the  more  hostile  groups, 
dreading  to  pass  for  cowards,  or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  the  majority,  they  were  forced  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable 
moment  to  effect  their  escape. 

To  the  savage  cheers,  which  had  accompanied  the  first  discharge  of 
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stones,  siicccMMled  a  (l(»ep  sil^uuM*  commaudiMl  by  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  (luarryman. 

''  The  Wohrs  have  howlod,"  ho  exclaimed;  "lot  ns  ^vait  and  see  how 
the  DcroHrrrs  will  answer,  and  when  tliey  will  begin  th<^  fight," 


''  We  must  draw  them  out  of  their  factory,  and  fight  them  on  neutral 
ground,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  thieves'  advocate ;  ''  otherwise  there  would  be  trespass." 
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"  What  do  we  care  about  trespass  f "  cried  the  horrible  hag,  Ciboule; 
"  in  or  out,  I  will  tear  the  chits  of  the  factory  ^ 

''  Yes,  yes,"  cried  other  hideous  creatures,  as  ragged  as  Ciboule  her- 
self;  "  we  must  not  leave  all  to  the  men." 

"  We  must  have  our  fun  too ! " 

^'  The  women  of  the  factory  say  that  all  the  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  drunken  drabs,"  eried  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

*'  Good !  we'll  pay  them  for  it." 

*'  The  women  shall  have  their  share." 

"  That's  our  business." 

"  They  like  to  sing  in  their  common  house,"  cried  Ciboule ;  "  we  will 
make  them  sing  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths,  in  the  key  of  '  Oh,  dear 
me ! ' " 

This  pleasantry  was  received  with  shouts,  hootings,  and  furious 
stamping  of  feet,  to  which  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  quarryman  put  a 
term  by  roaring : 

''  Silence ! " 

"  Silence !  silence ! "  repeated  the  crowd.     ^^  Hear  the  quarryman  ! " 

"  If  the  Devoiirers  are  cowards  enough  not  to  dare  to  show  themselves, 
after  a  second  volley  of  stones,  there  is  a  door  down  there  which  we  can 
break  open,  and  we  will  soon  hunt  them  from  their  holes." 

^'  It  would  be  better  to  draw  them  out,  so  that  none  might  remain  in 
the  factory,"  said  the  little  old  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared 
to  have  some  secret  motive. 

'^  A  man  fights  where  he  can,"  cried  the  quarryman,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder;  "  all  right,  if  we  can  but  once  catch  hold.  We  could  fight 
on  a  sloping  roof  or  on  the  top  of  a  wall  —  couldn't  we,  my  Wolves  f  " 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  cried  the  crowd,  still  more  excited  by  those  savage 
words ;  "  if  they  don't  come  out,  we  will  break  in." 

''  We  will  see  their  fine  palace  ! " 

"  The  pagans  haven't  even  a  chapel,"  said  the  bass  voice.  ''  The 
curate  has  damned  them  all ! " 

''  Why  should  they  have  a  palace,  and  we  nothing  but  dog-kennels  ? '" 

'^  Hardy's  workmen  say  that  kennels  are  good  enough  for  such  as 
you,"  said  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

"  Yes,  yes !  they  said  so." 

''  We'll  break  all  their  traps." 

''  We'll  pull  down  their  bazar." 

'^  We'll  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows." 

"  When  we  have  made  the  mealy-mouthed  chits  sing,"  cried  Ciboule, 
*'  we  will  make  them  dance  to  the  clatter  of  stones  on  their  heads." 

*'  Come,  my  Wolves  !  attention ! "  cried  the  quarryman,  still  in  the 
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same  stentorian  voice;  "one  more  volley,  and  if  the  Ikvonrrrs  do  not 
come  out,  down  with  the  door ! " 

This  proposition  was  received  with  cheers  of  savage  ardor,  and 
the  quarryman,  whose  voice  rose  above  the  tumult,  cried  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  herculean  lungs : 

"  Attention,  WoJw^  !  Make  ready !  all  together.  Now,  are  you  ready  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  yes — all  ready ! " 

"  Then,  present !  —  fire  ! "  And,  for  a  second  time,  a  shower  of  enor- 
mous stones  poured  upon  that  side  of  the  common  dwelling-house 
which  was  turned  toward  the  fields.  A  part  of  these  projectiles  broke 
such  of  the  windows  as  had  been  spared  by  the  first  volley.  To  the 
sharp  smashing  and  cracking  of  glass  were  joined  the  ferocious  cries 
uttered  in  chorus  by  this  formidable  mob,  drunk  with  its  own  excesses : 

*'  Death  to  the  Devourers  ! " 
Soon  these  outcries  became  perfectly  frantic,  when,  through  the 
broken  wdndows,  the  assailants  perceived  women  running  in  terror, 
some  with  children  in  their  arms,  and  others  raising  their  hands  to 
heaven,  calling  aloud  for  help ;  while  a  few,  bolder  than  the  rest,  leaned 
out  of  the  windows  and  tried  to  fasten  the  outside  blinds. 

"  There  come  the  ants  out  of  their  holes !  "  cried  Ciboule,  stooping  to 
pick  up  a  stone.     "  We  must  have  a  fling  at  them  for  luck ! " 

The  stone,  hurled  by  the  steady,  masculine  hand  of  the  virago,  went 
straight  to  its  mark,  and  struck  an  unfortunate  woman  who  was  trying 
to  close  one  of  the  shutters. 

"  Hit  in  the  white  ! "  cried  the  hideous  creature. 

"  Well  done,  Ciboule  !  Bully  for  you ! "  cried  a  voice. 

"  Ciboule  forever !  '^ 

"  Come  out,  you  Devourers^  if  you  dare  !  " 

"  They  have  said  a  hundred  times  that  the  neighbors  were  too  cow- 
ardly even  to  come  and  look  at  their  house,"  squealed  the  little  man 
with  the  ferret's  face. 

"  And  now  they  show  the  white  feather ! " 

"  If  they  will  not  come  out,"  cried  the  quarryman,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  let  us  smoke  them  out ! " 

"  Yes,  yes ! " 

"  Let's  break  open  the  door ! " 

"  We  are  sure  to  find  them  ! " 

"  Come  on  !  come  on !  " 

The  crowd,  with  the  quarryman  at  their  head  and  Ciboule  not  far 

from  him,  brandishing  a  stick,  advanced  tumultuously  toward  one  of 

the  great  doors.  The  ground  shook  beneath  the  rapid  tread  of  the  mob, 

which  had  now  ceased  shouting;  but  the  confused,  and,  as  it  were, 
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subterraneous  noise,  60unde<l  even  more  ominous  than  those  savage 
outcries.    The  Wolves  soon  arrived  opposite  the  massive  oaken  door. 

At  the  moment  the  blaster  raised  a  sledge-hammer,  the  door  opened 
suddenly.  Some  of  the  most  determined  of  the  assailants  were  about 
to  rush  in  at  this  entrance ;  but  the  quarryman  stepped  back,  extend- 
ing his  arm  as  if  to  moderate  their  ardor  and  impose  silence.  Then  his 
followers  gathered  round  him. 

The  half-open  door  discovered  a  party  of  workmen,  unfortunately 
by  no  means  numerous,  but  with  countenances  full  of  resolution.  They 
had  armed  themselves  hastily  with  forks,  iron  bars,  and  clubs.  Agricola, 
who  was  their  leader,  held  in  his  hand  a  heavy  sledge-hammer.  The 
young  workman  was  very  pale ;  but  the  fire  of  his  eye,  his  menacing 
look,  and  the  intrepid  assurance  of  his  bearing  showed  that  his  father's 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  that  in  such  a  struggle  he  might  become 
fear-inspiring.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  restraining  himself  and  challenged 
the  quarryman  in  a  firm  voice : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

''  A  fight ! "  thundered  the  blaster. 

"  Yes,  yes !  a  fight !  "  repeated  the  crowd. 

''Silence,   Wolves  J  ^^  cried  the  quarryman,  as  he  turned  round  and 
stretched  forth  his  large  hand  toward  the  multitude. 
Then,  addressing  Agricola,  he  said : 

^'  The  Wolres  have  come  to  ask  for  a  fight." 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

"  With  the  Devonrersr 

"  There  are  no  Devourers  here,"  replied  Agricola ;  "  we  are  only  peace- 
able workmen.     So  begone ! " 

"  Well !  here  are  the  Wolves  that  will  eat  your  quiet  workmen." 

"  The  Wolves  will  eat  no  one  here,"  said  Agricola,  looking  full  at  the 
quarryman,  who  approached  him  with  a  threatening  air;  "they  can 
only  frighten  little  children." 

"  Oh !  you  think  so,"  said  the  quarryman,  with  a  savage  sneer.  Then, 
raising  his  weapon,  he  shook  it  in  Agricola's  face,  exclaiming : 

*'  Is  that  any  laughing  matter  f " 

"  Is  that  ? "  answered  Agricola,  with  a  rapid  movement  parrying  the 
stone-sledge  with  his  own  hammer. 

"  Iron  against  iron  —  hammer  against  hammer ;  that  suits  me,"  said 
the  quarryman. 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  suits  you,"  answered  Agricola,  hardly  able 
to  restrain  himself.  "  You  have  broken  our  windows,  frightened  our 
women,  and  wounded  —  perhaps  killed  —  the  oldest  workman  in  the 
factory,  who  at  this  moment  lies  bleeding  in  the  arms  of  his   son." 
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Here  Agricola's  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  himself.    "  It  is,  I  think, 
enough.'' 

'*  No  ;  the  Wolves  are  hungry  for  more,"  answered  the  blaster ;  '^  you 
must  come  out  —  cowards  that  you  are !  —  and  fight  us  on  the  plain." 

"  Yes !  yes  !  battle !  —  let  them  come  out ! "  cried  the  crowd,  howling, 
hissing,  waving  their  sticks,  and  pushing  farther  into  the  small  space 
which  separated  them  from  the  door. 

"  We  will  have  no  battle,"  answered  Agricola ;  ^'  we  will  not  leave  our 
home ;  but  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  pass  this,"  said  Agricola,  throw- 
ing his  c%ip  upon  the  threshold  and  setting  his  foot  on  it  with  an  intrepid 
air,  "  if  you  pass  this,  you  attack  us  in  our  own  house,  and  you  will  be 
answerable  for  all  that  may  happen." 

"  There  or  elsewhere  we  will  have  the  fight !  the  Wolves  must  eat  the 
Devourers.  Now  for  the  attack ! "  cried  the  fierce  quarryman,  raising  his 
hammer  to  strike  Agricola. 

But  the  latter,  throwing  himself  on  one  side  by  a  sudden  leap,  avoided 
the  blow,  and  struck  with  his  hammer  full  at  the  chest  of  the  quarry- 
man,  who  staggered  for  a  moment,  but,  instantly  recovering  his  legs, 
rushed  furiously  on  Agricola,  crying : 

"  Follow  me,  Wolves  ! " 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE    RETURN 


^^?A^^8  soon  as  the  combat  had  begun  between  Agricola  and  the 
^-.Jmf^  blaster,  the  general  fight  became  terrible,  ardent,  implacable. 
A  flood  of  assailants,  following  the  quarryman's  steps,  rushed 
into  the  house  with  irresistible  fury ;  others,  unable  to  force 
their  way  through  this  dreadful  crowd,  where  the  more  impetuous 
squeezed,  stifled,  and  crushed  those  who  were  less  so,  went  round  in 
another  direction,  broke  through  some  lattice-work,  and  thus  placed  the 
people  of  the  factory,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires.  Some  resisted  coura- 
geously ;  others,  seeing  Ciboule,  followed  by  some  of  her  horrible  compan- 
ions and  by  several  of  the  most  ill-looking  ruffians,  hastily  enter  that  part 
of  the  common  dwelling-house  in  which  the  women  had  taken  refuge, 
hurried  in  pursuit  of  this  band;  but  some  of  the  hag's  companions, 
having  faced  about  and  vigorously  defended  the  entrance  of  the  stair- 
case against  the  workmen,  Ciboule,  with  three  or  four  like  herself,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  no  less  ignoble  men,  rushed  through  the 
rooms,  with  the  intention  of  robbing  or  destroying  all  that  came  in 
their  way 

A  door,  which  at  first  resisted  their  efforts,  was  soon  broken  through; 
Ciboule  rushed  into  the  apartment  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  her  hair 
disheveled,  furious,  and,  as  it  were,  maddened  with  the  noise  and  tumult. 
A  beautiful  young  girl — it  was  Angela — who  appeared  anxious  to  defend 
the  entrance  to  a  second  chamber,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  pale  and 
supplicating,  and  raising  her  clasped  hands  exclaimed : 

''  Do  not  hurt  my  mother  ! " 

''  I'll  serve  j^ou  out  first  and  your  mother  afterward,"  replied  the  hor- 
ril)le  woman,  throwing  herself  on  the  poor  girl,  and  endeavoring  to  tear 
her  face  with  her  nails,  while  the  rest  of  the  ruffianly  band  broke  the 
glass  and  the  clock  with  their  sticks,  and  possessed  themselves  of  some 
articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
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An^i^cla,  struggling  witli  (^ilxmlo,  uttcivMl  loud  ci-ios  of  disti'css  and 
still  att<'Ui}>t(Ml  to  guard  tli<^  room  in  which  \wr  ruotluM-  had  taken  r<'f- 
iige;  while  the  lattei",  leaning  iVom  t\u\  window,  called  A^nicola  to  their 
assistanee. 


The  smith  was  now  engaged  with  the  huge  blaster  In  a  close 
struggle  their  hammers  had  l)eeome  useless,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes 
and  clenched  teeth,  chest  to  chest,  and  liml>s  twined  together  like  two 
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serpents,  thc^y  made  the  most  violont  efforts  to  ovf»rthrow  eai^h  other. 
Agricola,  bent  forward,  held  under  his  right  arm  the  left  leg  of  the 
quarryman,  which  he  had  seized  in  parrying  a  violent  kif'k ;  but  such 
was  the  herculean  strength  of  the  leader  of  the  Wolns^  that  he 
remained  firm  as  a  tower,  though  resting  only  on  one  leg.  With  the 
hand  that  was  still  free — for  the  other  was  griped  by  Agricola  as  in  a 
vise — he  endeavored  with  violent  blows  to  break  the  jaws  of  the  smith, 
who,  leaning  his  head  forward,  pressed  his  forehead  hard  against  the 
breast  of  his  adversary. 

"  The  Wolf  will  break  the  Devoured s  teeth,  and  he  shall  devour  no 
more,"  said  the  quarryman. 

"  You  are  no  true  Wolfy^''  answered  the  smith,  redoubling  his  efforts ; 
''  the  true  Wolves  are  honest  fellows,  and  do  not  come  ten  against  one. 

"  True  or  false,  I  will  break  your  teeth." 

"  And  I  your  paw,"  said  the  smith,  giving  so  violent  a  wrench  to  the 
leg  of  the  quarryman  that  the  latter  uttered  a  cry  of  acute  pain,  and, 
with  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast,  butting  suddenly  forward  with  his  head, 
succeeded  in  biting  Agricola  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 

The  pang  of  this  bite  forced  Agricola  to  make  a  movement,  which 
enabled  the  quarryman  to  disengage  his  leg.  Then,  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  weight  on  Agricola,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  falling  himself  upon  him. 

At  this  juncture  Angela's  mother,  leaning  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  common  dwelling-house,  exclaimed,  in  a  heart-rending  voice : 

"  Help,  Agricola  !  they  are  killing  my  child ! " 

"Let  me  go — and  on  my  honor  —  I  will  fight  you  to-morrow,  or 
when  you  will,"  said  Agricola,  panting  for  breath. 

"  No  warmed-up  food  for  me ;  I  eat  all  hot,"  answered  the  quarryman, 
seizing  the  smith  by  the  throat,  while  he  tried  to  place  one  of  his  knees 
upon  his  chest. 

"  Help !  —  they  are  killing  my  child  ! "  cried  Angela's  mother,  in  a 
voice  of  despair. 

"  Mercy !  I  ask  mercy !  Let  me  go  ! "  said  Agricola,  making  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  escape. 

"  I  am  too  hungry,"  answered  the  quarryman. 
Exasperated  by  the  terror  which  Angela's  danger  occasioned  him, 
Agricola  redoubled  his  efforts,  when  the  quarryman  suddenly  felt  his 
thigh  seized  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  instant 
received  from  a  vigorous  hand  three  or  four  heavy  blows  with  a  stick 
upon  his  head.  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  fell  stimned  upon  his  hand 
and  knee,  while  he  mechanically  raised  his  other  arm  to  parry  the 
blows,  which  ceased  as  soon  as  Agricola  was  delivered. 
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"  Father,  you  have  saved  me ! "  cried  the  smith,  springing  up.  "  If 
only  I  am  in  time  to  rescue  Angela  !  " 

"  Run !— never  mind  me  ! "  answered  Dagobert ;  and  Agricola  i-ushed 
into  the  house. 

Dagobert,  accompani<^d  by  Spoilsport,  had  come,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  l)ring  Marshal  Simon's  daughters  to  their  gi-andfathor.  Arriving 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  soldier  had  collected  a  few  workmen  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  to  which  the  marshal's  father  had 
been  carried  in  a  dying  state.  It  was  from  this  post  that  the  soldier 
had  seen  Agricola's  danger. 

Soon  after,  the  rush  of  the  conflict  sei)arated  Dagobert  from  the 
quarryman,  who  remained  for  some  moments  insensible. 

Arrived  in  two  bounds  at  the  common  dwelling-house,  Agricola 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  men  who  defended  the  stair- 
case, and  rushed  into  the  corridor  that  led  to  Angela's  chamber.  At  the 
moment  he  reached  it,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  mechanically  guarding 
her  face  with  both  hands  against  Ciboule,  who,  furious  as  the  hyena 
over  its  prey,  was  trying  to  scratch  and  disfigure  her. 

To  spring  upon  the  horrible  hag,  seize  her  by  her  yellow  hair  with 
irresistible  hand,  drag  her  backward,  and  then,  with  one  cuff,  stretch 
her  full  length  upon  the  ground  was  for  Agricola  an  achievement  as 
rapid  as  thought. 

Furious  with  rage,  Ciboule  rose  again  almost  instantly ;  but  at  this 
moment  several  workmen,  who  had  followed  close  upon  Agricola,  were 
able  to  attack  with  advantage ;  and  while  the  smith  lifted  the  fainting 
form  of  Angela,  and  carried  her  into  the  next  room,  Ciboule  and  her 
band  were  driven  from  that  part  of  the  house. 

After  the  first  fire  of  the  assault,  the  small  number  of  real  WolreSy 
who,  as  Agricola  said,  were  in  the  main  honest  fellows,  but  had  the 
weakness  to  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  this  enterprise,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  rival  unions,  seeing  the  excesses  commit- 
ted by  the  rabble  who  accompanied  them,  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Bevourers. 

"  There  are  no  longer  here  either  Wolves  or  Devourers,^^  said  one  of  the 
most  determined  Wolves  to  Olivier,  with  whom  he  had  been  fighting 
roughly  and  fairly;  "there  are  none  here  but  honest  workmen,  who  must 
unite  to  drive  out  a  set  of  scoundrels,  that  have  come  only  to  break  and 
pillage." 

*^  Yes,''  added  another ;  "  it  was  against  our  will  that  they  began  by 
breaking  your  windows." 

"  The  big  blaster  did  it  all,"  said  another;  "the  true  Wolves  wash  their 
hands  of  him.    We  shall  soon  settle  his  account." 
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*'  We  may  fight  every  day — but  we  ought  to  esteem  each  other.'' 

This  defection  of  a  portion  of  the  assailants — unfortunately  but  a 
small  portion — gave  new  spirit  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  and  all 
together,  Wolrrs  and  Drrourers^  though  very  inferior  in  number,  opposed 
themselves  to  the  band  of  vagabonds,  who  were  proceeding  to  new 
excesses. 

8ome  of  thesi^  wretches,  still  further  excited  by  the  little  man  with 
the  feiret's  face,  a  secret  emissary  of  Baron  Tripeaud,  now  rushed  in  a 
mass  toward  the  workshops  of  M.  Hardy.  Then  began  a  lamentable 
devastation.  These  people,  seized  with  the  mania  of  destruction,  broke 
without  remorse  machines  of  the  greatest  value  and  most  delicate  con- 
struction ;  half-manufactured  articles  were  pitilessly  destroyed ;  a  sav- 
age emulation  seemed  to  inspire  these  barbarians,  and  those  workshops, 
so  lately  the  model  of  order  and  well-regulated  economy,  were  soon 
nothing  but  a  wreck ;  the  courts  were  strewed  with  fragments  of  all 
kinds  of  wares,  which  were  thrown  from  the  windows  with  ferocious 
outcries  or  savage  bursts  of  laughter.  Then,  still  thanks  to  the  incite- 
ments of  the  little  man  with  the  fen-et's  face,  the  books  of  M.  Hardy, 
archives  of  commercial  industry  so  indispensable  to  the  trader,  were 
scattered  to  the  wind,  torn,  trampled  under  foot,  in  a  sort  of  infernal 
dance,  composed  of  all  that  was  most  impure  in  this  assembly  of  low, 
filthy,  and  ragged  men  and  women,  who  held  each  other  by  the  hand 
and  whirled  round  and  round  with  horrible  clamor. 

Strange  and  painful  contrast !  At  the  height  of  the  stunning  noise 
of  these  horrid  deeds  of  tumult  and  devastation,  a  scene  of  imposing 
and  mournful  calm  was  taking  place  in  the  chamber  of  Marshal  Simon's 
father,  the  door  of  which  was  guarded  by  a  few  devoted  men.  The  old 
workman  was  stretched  on  his  bed,  with  a  bandage  across  his  blood- 
stained white  hair.  His  countenance  was  livid,  his  breathing  oppressed, 
his  look  fixed  and  glazed. 

Marshal  Simon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed  bending  over  his 
father,  watched  in  d(^spairing  anguish  the  least  sign  of  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  dying  man,  near  whom  was  a  physician,  with  his  finger 
on  the  failing  pulse.  Rose  and  Blanche,  brought  hither  l>y  Dagohert, 
were  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  their  hands  clasped  and  their  eyes  bathed 
in  tears ;  a  little  farther,  half  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the  room,  for  the 
hours  had  passed  quickly  and  the  night  was  at  hand,  stood  Dagobert 
himself,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast  and  his  features  painfully 
contracted.  A  jirofound  and  solemn  silence  reigned  in  this  chamber, 
only  interrupted  by  the  broken  sobs  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  or  by  Father 
Simon's  hard  breathing.  The  eyes  of  the  marshal  were  di'v,  gloomy, 
and  full  of  fire.  He  only  withdrew  them  from  his  father^  face  to  inter- 
rogate the  physician  by  a  look. 
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There  are  strange  coincidences  in  life.  That  physician  was  Dr. 
Baleinier.  The  asylum  of  the  doctor  being  close  to  the  barrier  that  was 
nearest  to  the  factory,  and  his  fame  being  widely  spread  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  had  run  to  fetch  him  on  the  first  call  for  medical  assistance. 
Suddenly  Dr.  Baleinier  made  a  movement ;  the  marshal,  who  had 
not  taken  his  eyes  off  him,  exclaimed : 

^'  Is  there  any  hope  ? " 

"  At  least,  marshal,  the  pulse  revives  a  little." 

^'  He  is  saved ! "  said  the  marshal. 

^'  Do  not  cherish  false  hopes,''  answered  the  doctor  gravely ;  "  the 
pulse  revives  owing  to  the  powerful  applications  to  the  feet,  but  I  know 
not  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  crisis." 

**  Father !  father !  do  you  hear  me  ? "  cried  the  marshal,  seeing  the 
old  man  slightly  move  his  head  and  feebly  raise  his  eyelids. 

He  soon  opened  his  eyes,  and  this  time  their  intelligence  had  re- 
turned. 

"  Father,  you  live !  you  know  me  ! "  (*ried  the  marshal,  giddy  with 
joy  and  hope. 

"  Pierre  !  are  you  there  ? "  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  voice.  "  Your 
hand — give  it "    And  he  made  a  feeble  movement. 

"  Here,  father  ! "  cried  the  marshal,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old 
man  in  his  own. 

Then,  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  delight,  he  bent  over  his  father, 
covered  his  hands,  face,  and  hair  with  kisses,  and  repeated : 

"  He  lives !  kind  Heaven,  he  lives !  he  is  saved  ! " 
At  this  instant  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  which  had  recommenced 
between  the  rabble,  the  Wolves,  and  the  Devourers,  reached  the  ears  of 
the  dying  man. 

"  That  noise !  that  noise  !  "  said  he ;  "  they  are  fighting." 

*'  It  is  growing  less,  I  think,"  said  the  marshal,  in  order  not  to  agitate 
his  father. 

^'  Pierre,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  and  broken  voice,  "  I  have  not 
long  to  live." 

'^Father " 

"  Let  me  speak,  child ;  if  I  can  but  tell  you  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Baleinier  piously  to  the  old  workman,  "  Heaven  may  per- 
haps work  a  miracle  in  your  favor ;  show  yourself  grateful  and  allow  a 
priest " 

"  A  priest !  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  have  my  son,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  in 
his  arms  I  will  render  up  my  soul, —  which  has  always  been  true  and 
honest." 

"  You  die  ?  "  exclaimed  the  marshal ;  ''  no !  no ! " 

''  Pierre,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  which,  firm  at  first,  gradually 
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grew  fainter,  "just  now — you  asked  my  advi^'O — in  a  very  serious 
matter  I  think  that  the  wish  to  tell  you  of  your  duty — has  recalled 
me — for  a  moment — to  life — for  I  should  die  miserable — if  I  thought 
you  in  a  road  unworthy  of  yourself  and  me.  Listen  to  me,  my  son, — 
my  noble  son, — at  this  last  hour  a  father  cannot  deceive  himself.  You 
have  a  great  duty  to  perform — under  pain — of  not  acting  like  a  man 
of  honor — under  pain  of  neglecting  my  last  will.  You  ought,  without 
hesitation " 

Here  the  voice  failed  the  old  man.     When  he  had  pronounced  the 
last  sentence  he  became  quite  unintelligible.   The  only  words  that  Mar- 
shal Simon  could  distinguish  were  these : 
'^Napoleon  11. —  oath — dishonor — my  son  !^ 

Then  the  old  workman  again  moved  his  lips  mechanically,  and  all 
was  over 

At  the  moment  he  expired  the  night  was  quite  come,  and  terrible 
shouts  were  heard  from  without  of  "  Fire !  Fire ! "  The  conflagration 
had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  workshops  filled  with  inflammable  stuff, 
into  which  had  glided  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face.  At  the  same 
time  the  roll  of  drums  was  heard  in  the  distance,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  a  detachment  of  troops  from  town. 

.••.•  .  .  . 

During  an  hour,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  fire  had  been  spread- 
ing through  the  factory. 

The  night  is  clear,  cold,  starlight ;  the  wind  blows  keenly  from  the 
north,  with  a  moaning  sound.  A  man  walking  across  the  fields,  where 
the  rising  ground  conceals  the  fire  from  him,  advances  with  slow  and 
unsteady  steps.  It  is  M.  Hardy.  He  had  chosen  to  return  home  on 
foot  across  the  country,  hoping  that  a  walk  would  calm  the  fever  in  his 
blood — an  icy  fever,  more  like  the  chill  of  death.  He  had  not  been 
deceived.  His  adored  mistress — the  noble  woman  with  whom  he  might 
have  found  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  the  fearful  deception  which 
had  just  been  revealed  to  him — had  (juitted  France.  He  could  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  Margaret  was  gone  to  America.  Her  mother  had  exacted 
from  her,  in  expiation  of  her  fault,  that  she  should  not  even  write  to 
him  one  word  of  farewell — to  him,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her 
duty  as  a  wife.     Margaret  had  obeyed. 

Besides,  she  had  often  said  to  him : 
"  Between  my  mother  and  you,  I  should  not  hesitate.'' 

She  had  not  hesitated.  There  was  therefore  no  hope,  not  the 
slightest ;  even  if  an  ocean  had  not  separated  him  from  Margaret,  he 
knew  enough  of  her  blind  submission  to  her  mother  to  be  certain  that 
all  relations  between  them  were  broken  off  forever. 
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It  is  well.  He  will  no  longer  reckon  upon  this  heart  —  his  last  refuge. 
The  two  roots  of  his  life  have  been  torn  up  and  broken  with  the  same 
blow,  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  What  then  remains 
for  thee,  poor  sensitive  plant,  as  thy  tender  mother  used  to  call  thee  ? 
What  remains  to  console  thee  for  the  loss  of  this  last  love  —  this  last 
friendship,  so  infamously  crushed. 

Oh!  there  remains  for  thee  that  one  corner  of  the  earth,  created 
after  the  image  of  thy  mind  —  that  little  colony,  so  peaceful  and  flour- 
ishing, where,  thanks  to  thee,  labor  brings  with  it  joy  and  recomjjensi^ 
Those  worthy  artisans,  whom  thou  hast  made  happy,  good,  and  grate- 
ful, will  not  fail  thee.  That  also  is  a  gi'eat  and  holy  affection ;  let  it  be 
thy  shelter  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful  wreck  of  all  thy  most  sacred 
convictions !  The  calm  of  that  cheerful  and  pleasant  retreat,  the  sight 
of  the  unequaled  happiness  of  thy  dependents,  will  soothe  thy  poor, 
suffering  soul,  which  now  seems  to  live  only  for  suffering. 

Come !  you  will  soon  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  you  can 
see  afar,  in  the  plain  below,  that  paradise  of  workmen,  of  which  you  are 
the  presiding  divinity. 

M.  Hardy  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

At  that  moment  the  conflagration,  repressed  for  a  short  time,  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  fury  from  the  common  dwelling-house,  which  it  had 
now  reached.  A  bright  streak,  at  first  white,  then  red,  then  cojDper- 
colored,  illuminated  the  distant  horizon. 

M.  Hardy  looked  at  it  with  a  sort  of  incredulous,  almost  idiotic  stupor. 
Suddenly  an  immense  column  of  flame  shot  up  in  the  thick  of  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  streamed  toward  the 
sky,  casting  a  bright  reflection  over  all  the  country,  even  to  M.  Hardy's 
feet.  The  violence  of  the  north- wind,  driving  the  flames  in  waves  before 
it,  soon  brought  to  the  ears  of  M.  Hardy  the  hurried  clanging  of  the 
alarm-bell  of  the  burning  factory 
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FEW  davs  hav<*  (4a))S0(l  sIikm^  th<'  conflacj^ration  ()f 
^L  HardvV  t'a('tr)Ty  Tlu^  following  sccix^  tak<^s 
placM^  in  the  Rik*  ('lovis,  in  the  Ikhisc  whdv  Rodin 
had  lodi;(Ml,  and  whicJi  was  still  inhabit<Ml  l>v  Rosr- 
Ponipnn,  who^  without  thr  l«>ast  scruple,  availed 
herself  of  the  lioiisrhold  arrangements  of  her  frien<l 
Philemon. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  Rc)s«-Pompon,  alon(^  in 
th«^  ehamber  of  the  stud<nit,  who  was  still  al>s(  ut, 
was  breakfasting  vorv  .i;avly  by  tin*  fireside;  lait 
how  singular  a  V)reakfast !  what  a  (i(ue(^r  fire!  how  strani^v  an  ai>art- 
ment ! 

Imagine  a  large  room,  lighted  by  two  windows  without  curtains  — 
for  as  they  lookiMJ  on  empty  sj>aee  the  lodger  had  no  fear^of  bt'ing  over- 
looked. One  side  of  this  apartment  served  as  a  wardrobe,  foi'  there  was 
sus])eiided  Rose-Pompon's  flashy  costume  of  debardeur,  not  far  from  the 
l)oatman's  jacket  of  Philemon,  with  his  large  trous<*rs  of  coarse  gi^ay 
stuff,  covered  Avith  pitch  (shiver  mv  timbers  ' ),  just  as  if  this  intn^pid 
mariner  had  bunked  in  the  forecastle  of  a  frigate  during  a  voyagt^  round 
the  olol)e  A  gown  of  Rose-Pompon's  hung  gracefully  ov<'r  a  i>air  of 
pantaloons,  the  legs  of  which  seemed  to  come  from  beneath  the  petti- 
coat. On  the  lowest  of  several  book-shelves,  verv  dusty  aud  negle(^ted, 
by  the  side  of  thre<'  old  boots — Avherefoi-r^  thyrc  boots  t  —  and  a  number 
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of  empty  bottles,  stood  a  skull,  a  scientific  and  friendly  souvenir,  left  to 
Philemon  by  one  of  his  comrades,  a  medical  student.  With  a  species  of 
pleasantry  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  student-world,  a  clay  pipe  with 
a  very  black  bowl  was  placed  between  the  magnificently  white  teeth  of 
this  skull ;  moreover,  its  shining  top  was  half  hidden  benoath  an  old 
hat,  set  knowingly  on  one  side,  and  adorned  with  faded  flowers  and 
ribbons.  When  Philemon  was  drunk  he  used  to  contemplate  this  bony 
emblem  of  mortality,  and  break  out  into  the  most  poetical  monolognes 
with  regard  to  this  philosophical  contrast  between  death  and  the  mad 
pleasures  of  life.  Two  or  three  plaster  casts,  with  their  noses  and  chins 
more  or  less  injured,  were  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  bore  witness  to  the 
temporary  curiosity  which  Philemon  had  felt  with  regai-d  to  phrenologi- 
cal science,  from  the  patient  and  serious  study  of  which  he  had  drawn 
the  following  logical  <?onclusion:  That,  having  to  an  alarming  extent 
the  bump  of  getting  into  debt,  he  ought  to  resign  himself  to  the  fatality 
of  his  organization,  and  accept  the  inconvenience  of  creditors  as  a  vital 
necessity.  On  the  chimney-piece  stood  uninjured,  in  all  its  majesty,  the 
magnificent  rowing-club  drinking-glass,  a  china  tea-pot  without  a  spout, 
and  au  ink-stand  of  black  wood,  the  glass  mouth  of  which  was  covered 
by  a  coat  of  greenish  and  mossy  mold. 

From  time  to  time  the  silence  of  this  retreat  was  interrupted  by  the 
cooing  of  pigeons,  which  Rose-Pompon  had  established  with  cordial  hos- 
pitality in  the  little  study 

Chilly  as  a  quail,  Rose-Pompon  crept  close  to  the  fire,  and  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine, 
which  enveloped  her  in  its  golden  light.  This  droll  little  creature  was 
dressed  in  the  oddest  costume,  which,  however,  displayed  to  advantage 
the  freshness  of  her  piquant  and  pretty  countenance,  crowned  with  its 
fine,  fair  hair,  always  neatly  combed  and  arranged  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  By  way  of  dressing-gown,  Rose-Pompon  had  ingeniously 
drawn  over  her  linen  the  ample  scarlet  flannel  shirt  which  belonged 
to  Philemon's  official  garb  in  the  rowing-club ;  the  collar,  open  and 
turned  down,  displayed  the  whiteness  of  the  young  girPs  under-gar- 
ment,  as  also  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  on  whose  firm  and  polished 
surface  the  scarlet  shirt  seemed  to  cast  a  rosy  light.  The  grisette's 
fresh  and  dimpled  arms  half  protruded  from  the  large,  turned-up  sleeves; 
and  her  charming  legs  were  also  half  visible,  crossed  one  over  the  other, 
and  clothed  in  neat  white  stockings  and  boots.  A  black  silk  cravat 
formed  the  girdle  which  fastened  the  shirt  round  the  wasp-like  waist  of 
Rose-Pompon,  just  above  those  hips,  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
modern  Phidias,  and  which  gave  to  this  style  of  dress  a  grace  very 
original. 
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Wo  liav('  said  tliat  tin'  1  breakfast  of  Jiosc-Ponipoii  was  sii),i;ular. 
You  sliall  judges  On  a  littlo  tahle  placrd  l)of()r('  Ikm*  was  a  wasli-hand- 
basin  into  wliicli  sho  had  ivceiitly  plungod  Ik^i-  fi-(\sli  faco,  ))athiiig  it  in 


pure  wate]-,  From  the  bottom  of  this  basin,  now  transformed  into  a 
salad-bow],  Ros(^-Pompon  took  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  hirge  green 
leaves,  dripping  with  vinegai-,  and  erunelied  them  l^etween  her  tiny 
white  teeth,  whose  enamel  was  too  hard  to  allow  them  to  be  set  on  edge. 
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Her  drink  was  a  glass  of  water  and  syrup  of  gooseberries,  which  she 
stirred  with  a  wooden  mustard-spoon.  Finally,  as  an  extra  dish,  she  had 
a  dozen  olives  in  one  of  those  blue  glass  trinket-dishes  sold  for  twenty- 
five  sous.  Her  dessert  was  composed  of  nuts,  which  she  prepared  to 
roast  on  a  red-hot  shovel.  That  Rose-Pompon,  with  such  an  unaccount- 
able savage  choice  of  food,  should  retain  a  freshness  of  complexion 
worthy  of  her  name  is  one  of  those  miracles  which  reveal  the  mighty 
power  of  youth  and  health. 

When  she  had  eaten  her  salad,  Rose-Pompon  was  about  to  begin 
upon  her  olives,  when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  was 
modestly  bolted  on  the  inside. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  ^  said  Rose-Pompon. 

"  A  friend  —  the  oldest  of  the  old,"  replied  a  sonorous,  jovial  voice. 
"  Why  do  you  lock  yourself  in  I " 

"  What !  is  it  you,  Nini  Moulin  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  pupil.    Open  quickly     Time  presses." 

"  Open  to  you  ?  Oh,  I  dare  say  —  that  would  be  pretty,  the  figure 
I  am!" 

"  I  believe  you  !  what  does  it  matter  what  figure  you  are  ?  It  would 
be  very  pretty,  thou  rosiest  of  all  the  roses  with  which  Cupid  ever 
adorned  his  quiver  !  " 

^^  Go  and  preach  fasting  and  morality  in  your  journal,  fat  apostle ! " 
said  Rose-Pompon,  as  she  restored  the  scarlet  shirt  to  its  place,  with 
Philemon's  other  garments. 

"  I  say !  are  we  to  talk  much  longer  through  the  door,  for  the 
greater  edification  of  our  neighbors  ? "  cried  Nini  Moulin.  ''  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  tell  you  —  something  that  will  astonish 
you " 

^'  Give  me  time  to  put  on  my  gown,  great  plague  that  you  are ! " 

"  If  it  is  because  of  my  modesty,  do  not  think  of  it.  I  am  not  over 
nice.     I  should  like  you  very  well  as  you  are." 

''  Only  to  think  that  such  a  monster  is  the  favorite  of  all  the  church- 
goers ! "  said  Rose-Pompon,  opening  the  door  as  she  finished  fastening 
her  dress. 

"  So !  you  have  at  last  returned  to  the  dovecote,  you  stray  bird ! " 
said  Nini  Moulin,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pompon  with 
comic  seriousness.  "  And  where  may  you  have  been,  I  pray  ?  For 
three  days  the  naughty  little  bird  has  left  its  nest.'' 

"  True ;  I  only  returned  home  last  night.  You  must  have  called 
during  my  al^sence  ?  " 

''  I  came  every  day,  and  even  twice  a  day,  young  lady,  for  I  have 
very  serious  matters  to  eommuiucate." 

"  Very  serious  matters  ?     Then  we  shall  have  a  good  laugh  at  them." 
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"  Not  at  all  —  they  are  really  serious,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  seating  him- 
self. "  But,  first  of  all,  what  did  you  do  during  tho  three  days  that  you 
left  your  conjugal  and  Philemonic  home!  I  must  know  all  about  it, 
before  I  tell  you  more." 

''  Will  you  have  some  olives  ? "  said  Rose-Pompon,  as  she  nibbled  one 
of  them  herself. 

"  Is  that  your  answer  ?  —  I  understand !  —  Unfortunate  Philemon  !  ^' 

"  There  is  no  unfortunate  Philemon  in  the  case,  slanderer.  Clara  had 
a  death  in  her  house,  and  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  funeral  she 
was  afraid  to  sleep  alone." 

"  I  thought  Clara  sufficiently  provided  against  such  fears." 

"  There  you  are  deceived,  you  great  viper !  I  was  obliged  to  go  and 
keep  the  poor  girl  company." 

At  this  assertion,  the  religious  pamphleteer  hummed  a  tune,  with 
an  incredulous  and  mocking  air. 

"  You  think  I  have  played  Philemon  tricks  ? "  cried  Rose-Pompon, 
cracking  a  nut  with  the  indignation  of  injured  innocence. 

"  I  do  not  say  tricks  ;  but  one  little  rose-colored  trick." 

"  I  tell  you  that  it  was  not  for  my  pleasure  I  went  out.  On  the  con- 
trary—  for,  during  my  absence,  poor  Cephyse  disappeared." 

'^  Yes,  Mother  Arsene  told  me  that  the  Bacchanal  Queen  was  gone  on 
a  journey  But  when  I  talk  of  Philemon,  you  talk  of  Cephyse ;  we 
don't  progress." 

"  May  I  be  eaten  by  the  black  panther  that  they  are  showing  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the  truth.  And,  talking  of  that, 
you  must  get  tickets  to  take  me  to  see  those  animals,  my  little  Nini 
Moulin  ?    They  tell  me  there  never  were  such  darling  wild  beasts." 

"  Now,  really,  are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  Why  so  f " 

''  That  I  should  guide  your  youth,  like  a  venerable  patriarch,  through 
the  dangers  of  the  Fnll-hhnvu  TuVq)^  all  well  and  good — I  ran  no  risk  of 
meeting  my  pastors  and  masters ;  but  were  I  to  take  you  to  a  Lent 
spectacle  (since  there  are  only  beasts  to  be  seen),  I  might  just  run 
against  my  chui'ch wardens — and  how  pretty  I  should  look  with  you  on 
my  arai ! " 

^'  You  can  put  on  a  false  nose,  and  straps  to  your  trousers,  my  big 
Nini ;  they  will  never  know  you." 

"  We  must  not  think  of  false  noses,  but  of  what  I  have  to  tell  you, 
since  you  assure  me  tliat  you  have  no  intrigue  in  hand." 

'^  I  swear  it ! "  said  Rose-Pompon  solemnly,  extending  her  left  hand 
horizontally,  while  with  her  right  she  put  a  nut  into  her  mouth.  Then 
she  added,  with  surprise,  as  she  looked  at  the  outside  coat  of  Nini 
Moulin : 
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"  Goodness  gracious !  what  full  pockets  you  have  got !  What  is  there 
in  them  ? '' 

"  Something  that  foneorns  you,  Rose-Pompon,"  said  Dumoulin 
gravely. 

"Me?" 

"  Rose-Pompon ! "  said  Nini  Moulin  suddenly,  with  a  majestic  air ; 
"  will  you  have  a  carriage  ?  Will  you  inhabit  a  charming  apartment, 
instead  of  living  in  this  dreadful  hole  ?  Will  you  be  dressed  like  a 
duchess  ? " 

"  Now  for  some  more  nonsense !  Come,  will  you  eat  the  olives  ?  If  not, 
I  shall  eat  them  all  up.     There  is  only  one  left." 

Without  answering  this  gastronomic  offer,  Nini  Moulin  felt  in  one 
of  his  pockets,  and  drew  from  it  a  case  containing  a  very  pretty  brace- 
let, which  he  held  up  sparkling  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  sumptuous  bracelet!"  cried  she,  clapping  her  hands.  "  A 
gi*een-eyed  serpent  biting  his  tail — the  emblem  of  my  love  for  Phile- 
mon." 

^'  Do  not  talk  of  Philemon ;  it  annoys  me,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  as  he 
clasped  the  bracelet  round  the  wrist  of  Rose-Pompon,  who  allowed  him 
to  do  it,  laughing  all  the  while  like  mad,  and  saying  to  him,  "  So  you've 
been  employed  to  make  a  purchase,  big  apostle,  and  you  wish  to  see  the 
effect  of  it.     Well !  it  is  charming !  " 

"  Rose-Pompon,"  resumed  Nini  Moulin,  "  would  you  like  to  have  a 
servant,  a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  a  thousand  francs  a  month  for  your 
pin-money  ?  " 

"  Always  the  same  nonsense.  Get  along!"  said  the  young  girl  as  she 
held  up  the  bracelet  to  the  light,  still  continuing  to  eat  her  nuts.  "  Why 
always  the  same  farce,  and  no  change  of  bills  ? " 

Nini  Moulin  again  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  this  time 
drew  forth  an  elegant  chain,  which  he  hung  round  Rose-Pompon's  neck. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  chain  !  "  cried  the  young  girl,  as  she  looked  by 
turns  at  the  sparkling  ornament  and  the  religious  writer.  ''  K  you  chose 
that  also,  you  have  a  very  good  taste.  But  am  I  not  a  good-natured 
girl  to  be  your  dummn^  just  to  show  off  your  jewels!" 

"  Rose-Pompon,"  returned  Nini  Moulin,  with  a  still  more  majestic  air, 
"  these  trifles  are  nothing  to  what  you  may  obtain,  if  you  will  but  follow 
the  advice  of  your  old  friend." 

Rose  began  to  look  at  Dumoulin  with  surprise,  and  said  to  him : 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Nini  Moulin  f  Explain  yourself ;  what 
advice  have  you  to  give  ?  " 

Dumoulin  did  not  answer,  but  replunging  his  hand  into  his  inex- 
haustible pocket,  he  fished  up  a  parcel,  which  he  carefully  unfolded,  and 
in  which  was  a  magnificent  mantilla  of  black  lace. 
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Rose-PompoH  started  up,  full  of  new  admiration,  and  Dumoulin 
threw  the  rich  mantilla  over  the  young  girl's  shoulders. 

^'  It  is  superb  ?  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it !  What  patterns ! 
what  work ! "  said  Rose-Pompon,  as  she  examined  all  with  simple  and 
perfectly  disinterested  <*uriosity.  Then  she  added,  *'Your  pocket  is 
like  a  shop ;  where  did  you  get  all  these  pretty  things  ?  ^  Then,  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks, 
she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  have  it!  These  are  the  wedding-presents  for 
Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe.  I  congratulate  you;  they  are  very 
choice." 

"  And  where  do  you  suppose  I  should  find  money  to  buy  these 
wonders  ?  "  said  Nini  Moulin.  "  I  repeat  to  you,  all  this  is  yours  if  you 
will  but  listen  to  me  ! " 

"  How  is  this  ?  '^  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  the  utmost  amazement ;  '*  is 
what  you  tell  me  in  downright  earnest  ? " 

"  In  downright  earnest." 

"  This  offer  to  make  me  a  great  lady  ? " 

"  The  jewels  might  convince  you  of  the  reality  of  my  offers." 

"  And  you  propose  all  this  to  me  for  some  one  else,  my  poor  Nini 
Moulin  f " 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  religious  writer,  with  a  comical  air  of  mod- 
esty, "  you  must  know  me  well  enough,  my  beloved  pupil,  to  feel  certain 
that  I  should  be  incapable  of  inducing  you  to  commit  an  improper 
action.  I  respect  myself  too  much  for  that — leaving  out  the  considera- 
tion that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Philemon,  who  confided  to  me  the  guard- 
ianship of  your  virtue." 

"  Then,  Nini  Moulin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  more  and  more  astonished, 
"  on  my  word  of  honor,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Yet,  'tis  all  simple,  and  I " 

"  Oh !  I've  found  it,"  cried  Rose-Pompon,  interrupting  Nini  MouHn ; 
**it  is  some  gentleman  who  offers  me  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.    Could  you  not  tell  me  that  directly  ?  " 

"  A  marriage  ?  oh,  laws,  yes ! "  said  Dumoulin,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  What !  is  it  not  a  marriage  ?  "  said  Rose-Pompon,  again  much  sur- 
prised. 

"No." 

"  And  the  offers  you  make  me  are  honest  ones,  my  big  apostle  ? " 

"  They  could  not  be  more  so."*    Here  Dumoulin  spoke  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  be  unfaithful  to  Philemon  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Or  faithful  to  any  one  else  ? " 

"No." 
Rose-Pompon  looked  confounded.    Then  she  rattled  on : 
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"  Come,  do  not  let  us  have  any  joking !  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  I  am  to  live  just  like  a  duchess,  just  for  nothing.  What, 
therefore,  must  I  give  in  return  I  ^ 

"  Nothing  at  all.'' 

"Nothing?" 

"  Not  even  that,"  said  Nini  Moulin,  biting  his  nail-tip. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  then  ? " 

"  Dress  yourself  as  handsomely  as  possible,  take  your  ease,  amuse 
youiself,  ri(l(^  about  in  a  carriage.  You  see,  it  is  not  very  fatiguing— 
and  you  will,  moreover,  help  to  do  a  good  action." 

"  Wliat !  by  living  like  a  duchess  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  so  make  up  your  mind.  Do  not  ask  me  for  any  more  details, 
for  I  cannot  give  them  to  you.  For  the  rest  you  will  not  be  detained 
against  your  will.  Just  try  the  life  I  propose  to  you.  If  it  suits  you, 
go  on  with  it ;  if  not,  return  to  your  Philemonic  household." 

''In  fact " 

"  Only  try  it.     What  can  you  risk  I " 

"  Nothing ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all  you  say  is  true.    And 

then,"  added  she,  with  hesitation,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought " 

Nini  Moulin  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  said  to  Rose-Pom- 
pon, who  ran  up  to  it : 

"  Look  there !  before  the  door  of  the  house." 

"  What  a  pretty  carriage !  How  comfortable  a  body'd  be  inside 
of  it ! " 

"  That  carriage  is  yours.    It  is  waiting  for  you." 

''  Waiting  for  me ! "  exclaimed  Kose-Pompon ;  ''  am  I  to  decide  as 
short  as  that  ?  " 

''  Or  not  at  all." 

''  To-day  I " 

''  On  the  instant." 

"  But  where  will  they  take  me  I  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  know  where  they  will  take  me  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  and  Dmnoulin  still  spoke  the  truth ;  "  the  coachman  has 
his  orders." 

"  Do  vou  know  all  this  is  very  funny,  Nini  Moulin  ? " 

''  I  believe  you.  If  it  were  not  funny,  where  would  be  the  pleasure?" 

"  You  are  right." 

''  Then  you  accept  the  oflfer  ?  That  is  well.  I  am  delighted  both  for 
you  and  myself." 

''For  yourself?" 

"  Y(*s ;   because  in  accepting  you  render  me  a  gi*eat  service." 
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"You?    How  so  t'^ 

"  It  matters  little,  as  long  as  I  feel  obliged  to  you." 

"  True." 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  set  out ! " 

"  Bah !  after  all,  they  cannot  eat  me,"  said  Rose-Pompon  resolutely 
With  a  skip  and  a  jump,  she  went  to  fetch  a  rose-colored  cap,  and, 
going  up  to  a  broken  looking-glass,  placed  the  cap  very  much  cocked 
on  one  side  on  her  bands  of  light  hair  This  left  uncovered  her  snowy 
neck,  with  the  silky  roots  of  the  hair  behind,  and  gave  to  her  pretty 
face  a  very  mischievous,  not  to  say  licentious  expression. 

"  My  cloak  ! "  said  she  to  Nini  Moulin,  who  seemed  to  be  relieved  from 
a  considerable  amount  of  uneasiness  since  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

"  Fie !  a  cloak  will  not  do,"  answered  her  companion,  feeling  once 
more  in  his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  a  fine  cashmere  shawl,  which  he 
threw  over  Rose- Pompon's  shoulders. 

"  A  cashmere ! "  cried  the  young  girl,  trembling  with  pleasure  and 
joyous  surprise. 

Then  she  added,  with  an  air  of  heroism : 

"  It  is  settled !     I  will  run  the  gauntlet." 
And  with  a  light  step  she  descended  the  stairs,  followed  by  Nini 
Moulin. 

The  worthy  green-grocer  was  at  her  post. 

"  Grood-morning,  mademoiselle ;  you  are  early  to-day,"  said  she  to  the 
young  girl. 

"  Yes,  Mother  Arsene ;  there  is  my  key." 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Oh !  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Rose-Pompon  suddenly,  in  a  whisper, 
as  she  turned  toward  Nini  Moulin,  and  withdrew  farther  from  the  por- 
tress, '*  what  is  to  become  of  Philemon  ?  " 

"Philemon?" 

"  If  he  should  arrive " 

"  Oh !  the  devil ! "  said  Nini  Moulin,  scratching  his  ear. 

"  Yes ;  if  Philemon  should  arrive,  what  will  they  say  to  him  ?  for  I 
may  be  a  long  time  absent." 

"  Three  or  four  months,  I  suppose." 

"Not  more?" 

"  I  should  think  not." 

"Oh,  very  good!"  said  Rose-Pompon.  Then  turning  toward  the 
green-grocer,  she  said  to  her,  after  a  moment's  reflection  : 

"  Mother  Arsene,  if  Philemon  should  come  home,  you  will  tell  him  I 
have  gone  out — on  business." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 
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''  And  that  he  must  not  forgot  to  fecMl  my  pigeons,  which  an*  in  his 
study  " 

''  Yes,  madem<)isc41e." 

"  (lood-bye,  Mother  Arsene." 

''  (lood-bye,  mademoiselle."  And  Rose-Pompon  enten^l  the  cai-riagu 
in  triumph,  along  with  Nini  JMoulin. 

''  The  <levil  take  me  if  I  know  what  is  to  eome  of  all  this,"  said 
Jacques  Dumoulin  to  himself,  as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  down  the 
Rue  Clovis.     "  I  have  repaired  my  error,  and  now  I  laugh  at  the  rest." 


CHAPTER  II 


THE    SECRET 


HE  following  scene  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  abduction 

of  Rose-Pompon  by  Nini  Moulin. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  seated,  in  a  dreamy  mood, 

in  her  cabinet,  which  was  hung  with  green  silk,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  ebony  library  ornamented  with  large  bronze  caryatides. 
By  some  significant  signs  one  could  perceive  that  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville had  sought  in  the  fine  arts  some  relief  from  sad  and  serious 
thoughts.  Near  an  open  piano  was  a  harp,  placed  before  a  music- 
stand.  A  little  farther,  on  a  table  covered  with  boxes  of  oil  and  water- 
color,  were  several  brilliant  sketches.  Most  of  them  represented  Asiatic 
scenes  lighted  by  the  fires  of  an  oriental  sun.  Faithful  to  her  fancy  of 
dressing  herself  at  home  in  a  picturesque  style.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville resembled  that  day  one  of  those  proud  portraits  of  Velasquez, 
with  stern  and  noble  aspect.  Her  gown  was  of  black  moire,  with  wide- 
swelling  petticoat,  long  waist,  and  sleeve  slashed  with  rose-colored  satin, 
fastened  together  with  jet  bugles.  A  very  stiff  Spanish  ruff  reached 
almost  to  her  chin,  and  was  secured  round  her  neck  by  a  broad  rose- 
colored  ribbon.  This  frill,  slightly  heaving,  sloped  down  as  far  as  the 
graceful  swell  of  the  rose-colored  stomacher,  laced  with  strings  of  jet 
beads,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  waist.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  how  well  this  black  garment,  with  its  ample  and  vshining  folds, 
relieved  with  rose  color  and  brilliant  jet,  harmonized  with  the  shining 
whiteness  of  Adrienne's  skin  and  the  golden  flood  of  her  beautiful  hair, 
whose  long,  silky  ringlets  descended  to  her  bosom. 

The  young  lady  was  in  a  half -recumbent  posture,  with  her  elbow 
resting  on  a  couch  covered  with  green  silk.  The  back  of  this  piece  of 
furniture,  which  was  pretty  high  toward  the  fireplace,  sloped  down 
insensibly  toward  the  foot.  A  sort  of  light,  semicircular  trellis-work 
in  gilded  bronze,  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  covered  with 
flowering  plants  (the  admirable  passiflorcs  quadraugidat(C^  planted  in  a 
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deep  ebony  box,  from  the  center  of  which  rose  the  troUis-work),  sur- 
rounded this  couch  with  a  sort  of  screen  of  foliage,  enameled  with 
large  flowers,  grc^en  without,  purple  within,  and  as  brilliant  as  those 
flowers  of  porcelain  which  we  receive  from  Saxony.  A  sweet,  faint 
perfume,  like  a  faint  mixture  of  jasmine  with  violet,  rose  from  the  cup 
of  these  admirable  jjassiflorrs. 

Strange  enough,  a  large  quantity  of  new  books  (Adrienne  having 
bought  them  since  the  last  two  or  three  days),  and  quite  fresh-cut,  were 
scattered  around  her  on  a  couch  and  on  a  little  table ;  while  other  larger 
volumes,  amongst  which  were  several  atlases  full  of  engravings,  were 
piled  on  the  sumptuous  fur,  which  formed  the  carpet  benpath  the  divan. 
Stranger  still,  these  books,  though  of  different  forms  and  by  different 
authors,  all  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

The  posture  of  Adrienne  revealed  a  sort  of  melancholy  dejection. 
Her  cheeks  were  pale ;  a  light-blue  circle  surroundf^d  her  large  black 
eyes,  now  half  closed,  and  gave  to  them  an  expression  of  profound 
grief.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  sorrow;  amongst  others,  the 
disappearance  of  Mother  Bunch.  Without  absolutely  believing  the 
perfidious  insinuations  of  Rodin,  who  gave  her  to  understand  that,  in 
the  fear  of  being  unmasked  by  him,  the  hunchback  had  not  dared  to 
remain  in  the  house,  Adrienne  felt  a  cruel  sinking  of  the  heart  when  she 
thought  how  this  young  girl,  in  whom  she  had  had  so  much  confidence, 
had  fled  from  her  almost  sisterly  hospitality  without  even  uttering  a 
word  of  gratitude ;  for  care  had  been  taken  not  to  show  her  the  few 
lines  written  by  the  poor  needle-woman  to  her  benefactress  just  before 
her  departure.  She  had  only  been  told  of  the  note  for  five  hundred 
francs  found  on  her  desk  ;  and  this  last  inexplicable  circumstance  had 
contributed  to  awaken  cruel  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  She  already  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  that  mistrust  of 
everything  and  everybody  which  Rodin  had  recommended  to  her ;  and 
this  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  reserve  had  the  more  tendency  to 
become  powerful  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, until  then  a  stranger  to  all  deception,  had  a  secret  to  conceal — 
a  secret  which  was  equally  her  happiness,  her  shame,  and  her  torment. 

Half  recumbent  on  her  divan,  pensive  and  depressed,  Adrienne  pur- 
sued, with  a  mind  often  absent,  one  of  her  newly  purchased  books. 
Suddenly  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise ;  the  hand  which  held 
the  book  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  from  that  moment  she  appeared  to 
read  with  passionate  attention  and  devouring  curiosity.  Soon  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  enthusiasm,  her  smile  assumed  ineffable  sweetness,  and 
she  seemed  at  once  proud,  happy,  delighted ;  but,  as  she  turned  over 
the  last  page,  her  countenance  expressed  disappointment  and  chagiin. 
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Then  she  recommenced  this  reading  which  had  occasioned  her  such 
sweet  emotion,  and  this  time  she  read  with  the  most  deliberate  slowness, 
going  over  each  page  twice,  and  spelling,  as  it  were,  every  line,  every 
word.  From  time  to  time  she  paused,  and  in  a  pensive  mood,  with  her 
forehead  leaning  on  her  fair  hand,  she  seemed  to  reflect  in  a  deep  n^v- 
erie  on  the  passages  she  had  read  with  such  tender  and  religious  love. 
Arriving  at  a  passage  which  so  affected  her  that  a  tear  started  in  her 
eye,  she  suddenly  turned  the  volume  to  see  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the 
author.  For  a  few  seconds  she  contemplated  this  name  with  a  singular 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  could  not  forbear  raising  to  her  rosy  lips  the 
page  on  which  it  was  printed.  After  reading  many  times  over  the  lines 
with  which  she  had  been  so  much  struck,  forgetting,  no  doubt,  the 
letter  in  the  spirit,  she  began  to  reflect  so  deeply  that  the  book  glided 
from  her  hand  and  fell  upon  the  carpet. 

During  the  course  of  this  reverie  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl  rested, 
at  first  mechanically,  upon  an  admirable  bas-relief,  placed  on  an  ebony 
stand  near  one  of  the  windows.  This  magnificent  bronze,  recently  cast 
after  a  plaster  copy  from  the  antique,  represented  the  triumph  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus.  Never  perhaps  had  Grecian  art  attained  such  rare 
perfection. 

The  youthful  conqueror,  half  clad  in  a  lion's  skin,  which  displayed 
his  juvenile  grace  and  charming  purity  of  form,  shone  with  divine 
beauty.  Standing  up  in  a  car,  drawn  by  two  tigers,  with  an  air  at  once 
gentle  and  proud,  he  leaned  with  one  hand  upon  a  thyrsus,  and  with  the 
other  guided  his  savage  steeds  in  tranquil  majesty.  By  this  rare  mixt- 
ure of  grace,  vigor,  and  serenity,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  hero  who 
had  waged  such  desperate  combats  with  men  and  with  monsters  of  the 
forest.  Thanks  to  the  brownish  tone  of  the  figure,  the  light,  falling 
from  one  side  of  the  sculpture,  admirably  displayed  the  form  of  the 
youthful  god,  which,  carved  in  relievo,  and  thus  illumined,  shone  like  a 
magnificent  statue  of  pale  gold  upon  the  dark  fretted  background  of  the 
bronze. 

When  Adrienne's  look  first  rested  on  this  rare  assemblage  of  divine 
perfections,  her  countenance  was  calm  and  thoughtful.  But  this  con- 
templation, at  first  mechanical,  became  gradually  more  and  more  atten- 
tive and  conscious,  and  the  young  lady,  rising  suddenly  from  her  seat, 
slowly  approached  the  bas-relief  as  if  yielding  to  the  invincible  attrac- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  resemblance.  Then  a  slight  l)lush  appeared 
on  the  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\alle,  stole  across  her  face,  and 
spread  rapidly  to  her  neck  and  forehead.  She  approached  stDl  closer, 
threw  round  a  hasty  glance,  as  if  half  ashamed  or  as  if  she  had  feared 
to  be  surprised  in  a  blamable  action,  and  twice  stretched  forth  her 
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hand,  trembling  with  emotion,  to  touch  with  the  tips  of  her  charming 
fingers  the  bronze  forehead  of  the  Indian  Bacchus. 

And  twice  she  stopped  short,  with  a  kind  of  modest  hesitation. 

At  last  the  temptation  became  too  strong  for  her.  She  yielded  to 
it ;  and  her  alabaster  finger,  after  delicately  caressing  the  features  of 
pale  gold,  was  pressed  more  boldly  for  an  instant  on  the  pure  and  noble 
brow  of  the  youthful  god.  At  this  pressure,  though  so  slight,  Adrienne 
seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  electric  shock;  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  her 
eyes  languished,  and,  after  swimming  for  an  instant  in  their  humid  and 
brilliant  crystal,  were  raised,  half  closed,  to  heaven.  Then  her  head  was 
thrown  a  little  way  back,  her  knees  bent  insensibly,  her  rosy  lips  were 
half  opened,  as  if  to  give  a  passage  to  her  heated  breath,  for  her  bosom 
heaved  violently,  as  though  youth  and  life  had  accelerated  the  pulsa- 
tions of  her  heart,  and  made  her  blood  boil  in  her  veins.  Finally,  the 
burning  cheeks  of  Adrienne  betrayed  a  species  of  ecstasy,  timid  and 
passionate,  chaste  and  sensual,  the  expression  of  which  was  ineffably 
touching. 

An  affecting  spectacle  indeed  is  that  of  a  young  maiden  whose 
modest  brow  flushes  with  the  first  fires  of  a  secret  passion.  Does  not 
the  Creator  of  all  things  animate  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  with  a 
spark  of  divine  energy  ?  Should  he  not  be  religiously  glorified  in  the 
intellect  as  in  the  senses,  with  which  he  has  so  paternally  endowed  his 
creatures  ?  They  are  impious  blasphemers  who  seek  to  stifle  the  celes- 
tial senses,  instead  of  guiding  and  harmonizing  them  in  their  divine  flight. 

Suddenly  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  started,  raised  her  head, 
opened  her  eyes  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  withdrew  abruptly  from 
the  sculptures,  and  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the  room  in  an 
agitated  manner,  pressing  her  burning  hands  to  her  forehead.  Then, 
falling,  as  it  were,  exhausted  on  her  seat,  her  tears  flowed  in  abundance. 
The  most  bitter  grief  was  visible  in  her  features,  which  revealed  the  fatal 
struggle  that  was  passing  within  her.  By  degrees  her  tears  ceased. 
To  this  crisis  of  painful  dejection  succeeded  a  species  of  \nolent  scorn 
and  indignation  against  herself,  which  were  expressed  by  these  words 
that  escaped  her : 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feel  weak  and  cowardly.     Oh,  yes  ! 
cowardly  —  very  cowardly ! " 


The  sound  of  a  door  opening  and  closing  roused  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  from  her  bitter  reflections.  Georgettt^  entered  the  room  and 
said  to  her  mistress :  "  Mademoiselle,  can  you  receive  the  Count  de 
Montbron  ? " 
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Adrienne,  too  well  bred  to  exhibit  before  her  women  the  sort  of 
impatience  occasioned  by  this  unseasonable  visit,  said  to  Georgette : 

"  You  told  M.  de  Montbron  that  I  was  at  home  ?  ^ 

''  Yes,  mademoiselle.'^ 

"  Then  beg  him  to  walk  in." 
Though  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  at  that  moment  much  vexed 
at  the  arrival  of  Montbron,  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  she  entertained  for 
him  an  almost  filial  affection  and  a  profound  esteem,  though,  by  a  not 
unfrequent  contrast,  she  almost  always  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 
Hence  arose,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  nothing  to  disturb 
her  mind,  the  most  gay  and  animated  discussions,  in  which  M,  de  Mont- 
bron, notwithstanding  his  mocking  and  skeptical  humor,  his  long  expe- 
rience, his  rare  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  fashionable  training, 
in  a  word,  had  not  always  the  advantage,  and  even  acknowledged  his 
defeat  gayly  enough.  Thus,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  differences  of  the  count 
and  Adrienne,  before,  as  he  would  say  laughingly,  he  had  made  himself 
her  accomplice,  he  had  always  opposed  (from  other  motives  than  those 
alleged  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier)  Adrienne's  wish  to  live  alone  and 
in  her  own  way ;  while  Rodin,  on  the  contrary,  by  investing  the  young 
girl's  resolve  on  this  subject  with  an  ideal  grandeur  of  intention,  had 
acquired  a  species  of  influence  over  her. 

M.  de  Montbron,  now  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age,  had  been  a 
most  prominent  character  during  the  Directory,  Consulate,  and  the 
Empire.  His  prodigal  style  of  living,  his  wit,  his  gayety,  his  duels, 
his  amours,  and  his  losses  at  play  had  given  him  a  leading  influence 
in  the  best  society  of  his  day ;  while  his  character,  his  kind-heartedness, 
and  liberality  secured  him  the  lasting  friendship  of  nearly  all  his  female 
friends.  At  the  time  we  now  present  him  to  the  reader,  he  was  still  a 
gi'eat  gambler,  and,  moreover,  a  very  lucky  gambler.  He  had,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  very  lordly  style;  his  manners  were  decided,  but  polished 
and  lively;  his  habits  were  such  as  belong  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  though  he  could  be  excessively  sharp  toward  people  whom  he 
did  not  like.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  his  slim  figure  gave  him  an 
almost  youthful  appearance ;  his  forehead  was  high  and  a  little  bald ; 
his  hair  was  gray  and  short,  his  countenance  long,  his  nose  aquiline, 
his  eyes  blue  and  piercing,  and  his  teeth  white,  and  still  very  good. 

"  The  Count  de  Montbron,"  said  Greorgette,  opening  the  door. 
The  count  entered  and  hastened  to  kiss  Adrienne's  hand,  with  a  sort 
of  paternal  familiarity 

^'  Come ! "  said  M.  de  Montbron  to  himself ;  "  let  us  try  to  discover 
the  truth  I  am  in  search  of,  that  we  may  escape  a  great  misfortune." 


CHAPTEK  III 


THE    CONFESSION 


ADEMOISELLE  DE  CARDOVILLE,  not  wishing  to  betray 
the  cause  of  the  violent  feelings  which  agitated  her,  received 
M.  de  Montbron  with  a  feigned  and  forced  gayety.  On  the 
other  hand,  notwithstanding  his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  the  count  was  much  embarrassed  how  to  enter  upon  the  subject  on 
which  he  wished  to  confer  with  Adrienne,  and  he  resolved  to  feel  his 
way,  before  seriously  commencing  the  conversation. 

After  looking  at  the  young  lady  for  some  seconds,  M.  de  Montbron 
shook  his  head  and  said,  with  a  sigh  of  regret : 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  not  pleased." 

"  Some  affair  of  the  heart,  or  of  hearts^  my  dear  count  ? "  returned 
Adrienne,  smiling. 

"  Of  the  heart,"  said  M.  de  Montbron. 

"  What !  you,  so  great  a  player,  think  more  of  a  woman's  whim  than  a 
throw  of  the  dice  I " 

"  I  have  a  heavy  heart,  and  you  are  the  cause  of  it,  my  dear  child." 

"  M.  de  Montbron,  you  will  make  me  very  proud,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
a  smile. 

"  You  would  be  wrong,  for  I  tell  you  plainly  my  trouble  is  caused  by 
your  neglect  of  your  beauty  Yes,  your  countenance  is  pale,  dejected, 
sorrowful;  you  have  been  low-spirited  for  the  last  few  days;  you  have 
something  on  your  mind,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"My  dear  de  Montbron,  you  have  so  much  penetration  that  you 
may  be  allowed  to  fail  for  once,  as  now.  I  am  not  sad,  I  have  nothing 
on  my  mind,  and  —  I  am  about  to  utter  a  very  silly  piece  of  imperti- 
nence— I  have  never  thought  myself  so  pretty." 

"  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  modest  than  such  an 
assertion.     Who  told  you  that  falsehood  ?  a  woman  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  was  my  heart,  and  it  spoke  the  truth,"  answered  Adrienne, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  emotion.  "Understand  it,  if  you  can,"  she 
added, 
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''  Do  vou  moan  that  you  are  proiid  of  i\\v  aIt<M'ati()ii  in  yoni-  feature's 
because  you  are  i)rou<l  of  tho  sufferings  of  your  h(»art  T'  said  M  dv 
Montbron,  looking  at  Adi'ienne  with  attention.     ''  Be  it  so;  I  am  then 


right;  you  have  some  son^ow      I  jiersist  in  it,"  added  the  count,  sjxvik- 
ing  with  a  tone  of  r»'al  ft^^ling,  '' because  it  is  jmiuful  to  nie/' 

"Be  satisfied;  I  am  ns  ha]>py  as  ])ossil)le;  for  every  instant  I   take 
delight  in  repeating,  how,  at  mv  age,  1  am  five  —  absolutely  free  !" 
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''  Yes ;  free  to  tormeut  yourself,  free  to  be  miserable.'' 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  count ! "  said  Adrienne,  "  you  are  recommenc- 
ing our  old  quarrel  I  still  find  in  you  the  ally  of  my  aunt  and  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Yes,  as  the  republicans  are  the  allies  of  the  legitimists  —  to  destroy 
each  other  in  their  turn.  Talking  of  your  abominable  aimt,  they  say 
that  she  holds  a  sort  of  council  at  her  house  these  last  few  days,  a  reg- 
ular mitered  conspiracy     She  is  certainly  in  a  good  way." 

"  Why  not  ?  Formerly  she  would  have  wished  to  be  Goddess  of 
Reason;  now  we  shall  perhaps  see  her  canonized.  She  has  ab-eady 
performed  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  Mary  Magdalen.'' 

"  You  can  never  speak  worse  of  her  than  she  deserves,  my  dear  child. 
Still,  though  for  quite  opposite  reasons,  I  agreed  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  your  wish  to  reside  alone." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  because  I  wished  to  see  you  a  thousand  times  freer  than 
you  really  are,  I  advised  you " 

"  To  marry  " 

"  No  doubt ;  you  would  have  had  your  dear  liberty,  with  its  conse- 
quences, only,  instead  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  we  should  have 
called  you  Madame  Somebody,  having  found  an  excellent  husband  to 
be  responsible  for  your  independence." 

"  And  who  would  have  been  responsible  for  this  ridiculous  husband  f 
And  who  would  bear  a  mocked  and  degraded  name  ?  I,  perhaps  ? "  said 
Adrienne,  with  animation.  "  No,  no,  my  dear  count,  good  or  ill,  I  will 
answer  for  my  own  actions ;  to  my  name  shall  attach  the  reputation, 
which  I  alone  have  formed.  I  am  as  incapable  of  basely  dishonoring  a 
name  which  is  not  mine  as  of  continually  bearing  it  myself,  if  it  were 
not  held  in  esteem.  And,  as  one  can  only  answer  for  one's  own  actions, 
I  prefer  to  keep  my  name." 

"  You  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  that  has  such  ideas.'' 

"  Why  ? "  said  Adrienne,  laughing.  ''  Because  it  appears  to  me 
horrible,  to  see  a  poor  young  girl  lost  and  buried  in  some  ugly  and 
selfish  man,  and  become,  as  they  say  seriously,  the  better  half  of  the 
monster  —  yes !  a  fresh  and  blooming  rose  to  become  part  of  a  fright- 
ful thistle !  —  Come,  my  dear  count ;  confess  there  is  something  odious 
in  this  conjugal  metempsychosis,"  added  Adrienne,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

The  forced  and  somewhat  feverish  gayety  of  Adrienne  contrasted 
painfully  with  her  pale  and  suffering  countenance;  it  was  so  easy  to 
see  that  sht^  strove  to  stifle  with  laughter  some  deep  sorrow  that  M.  de 
Montl)ron  was  much  afi'ected  by  it ;  but,  dissembling  his  emotion,  he 
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appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  took  U[)  mechanically  one  of  the  new, 
fresh-cut  books,  by  which  Adrienne  was  surrounded.  After  ('asting 
a  careless  glance  at  this  volume,  he  continued,  still  (lisst-mblin^-  his 
feelings : 

''Come,  my  dear  madcap;  this  is  another  folly  Suppose  I  were 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  marry  me  —  you 
would  be  called  Madame  de  Montbron,  I  imagine  ? " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  How  perhaps  ?  Would  you  not  bear  my  name,  if  you  married  me  ?'' 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  *'  do  not  let  us  pursue 
this  hypothesis,  which  can  only  leave  us  —  regrets." 

Suddenly  M.  de  Montbron  started,  and  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  an  expression  of  surprise.  For  some  moments,  while 
talking  to  Adrienne,  he  had  mechanically  taken  up  two  or  three  of  the 
volumes  scattered  over  the  couch,  and  had  glanced  at  their  titles  in  the 
same  careless  manner.  The  first  was  the  Modoii  Hisfon/  of  LuJia.  The 
second,  Trnvch  in  India.  The  third,  Lethrs  on  India.  Much  surprised, 
M.  de  Montbron  had  continued  his  investigation,  and  found  that  the 
fourth  volume  continued  this  Indian  nomenclature,  being  Bumbles  />/ 
India.  The  fifth  was,  BecoUections  of  Hindostan.  The  sixth,  Notes  of  a 
Traveler  in  the  East  Indies. 

Hence  the  astonishment,  which,  for  many  serious  reasons,  M.  de 
Montbron  had  no  longer  been  able  to  conceal,  and  which  his  looks 
betrayed  to  Adrienne.  The  latter,  having  completely  forgotten  the 
presence  of  the  accusing  volumes  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  yielded 
to  a  movement  of  involuntary  confusion,  and  blushed  slightly ;  but,  her 
firm  and  resolute  character  again  coming  to  her  aid,  she  looked  full  at 
M.  de  Montbron,  and  said  to  him : 

"  Well,  my  dear  count !  what  surprises  you  ?  " 
Instead  of  answering,  M.  de  Montbron  appeared  still  more  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  contemplating  the  young  girl,  he  could  not  forbear  say- 
ing to  himself:  "No,  no — it  is  impossible;  and  yet " 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  indiscreet  in  me  to  listen  to  your  soliloquy, 
my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  child;  but  what  I  see  surprises  me  so  mueh " 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  see  t " 

"  The  traces  of  so  great  and  novel  an  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
India,"  said  M.  de  Montbron,  laying  a  slight  stress  on  his  words  and 
fixing  a  piercing  look  upon  the  young  girl. 

"  Well !  "  said  Adrienne  stoutly. 

''  Well !  I  seek  the  cause  of  this  sudden  passion " 

"  Q-eographical ! "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  interrupting  M. 
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de  Montbron.  "  You  may  find  this  taste  somewhat  serious  for  my  age, 
my  dear  count,  but  one  must  find  occupation  for  leisun*  hours ;  and 
then,  having  a  cousin  who  is  both  an  Indian  and  a  prince,  I  should  like 
to  know  something  of  the  fortunate  country  from  which  I  derive  this 
savage  relationship." 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  bitterness  that  was  not 
lost  on  M.  de  Montbron.    Watching  Adrienne  attentively,  he  observed: 

"  Meseems,  you  speak  of  the  prince  with  some  harshness." 

"  No ;  I  speak  of  him  with  indifference." 

"  Yet  he  deserves  a  very  different  feeling." 

"  On  the  part  of  some  other  person,  perhaps,"  replied  Adrienne  dryly. 

"  He  is  so  unhappy ! "  said  M.  de  Montbron,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  pity. 
"  When  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  he  made  my  heart  ache." 

'*  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ? "  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of 
painful  and  almost  angry  impatience. 

''  I  should  have  thought  that  his  cruel  torments  at  least  deserved  your 
pity,"  answered  the  count  gravely. 

"  Pity  —  from  me  ! "  cried  Adrienne,  with  an  air  of  offended  pride. 
Then,  restraining  herself,  she  added  coldly : 

"  You  are  jesting,  M.  de  Montbron.  It  is  not  in  sober  seriousness  that 
you  ask  me  to  take  interest  in  the  amorous  torments  of  your  prince." 

There  was  so  much  cold  disdain  in  these  last  words  of  Adrienne, 
her  pale  and  agitated  countenance  betrayed  such  haughty  bitterness, 
that  M.  de  Montbron  said  sorrowfully : 

"  It  is  then  true ;  I  have  not  been  deceived.  I  who  thought,  from  our 
old  and  constant  friendship,  that  I  had  some  claim  to  yom-  confidence, 
have  known  nothing  of  it — while  you  told  all  to  another.  It  is  painful, 
very  painful  to  me." 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,  M.  de  Montbron." 

"  Well,  then,  since  I  must  speak  plainly,"  cried  the  count,  *'  there  is,  I 
see,  no  hope  for  this  unhappy  boy — you  love  another." 
As  Adrienne  started — 

"  Oh !  you  cannot  deny  it,"  resumed  the  count ;  '*  yom-  paleness  and 
melancholy  for  the  last  few  days,  your  implacable  indifference  to  the 
prince — all  prove  to  me  that  you  are  in  love." 

Hurt  by  the  manner  in  which  the  count  spoke  of  the  sentiment  he 
attributed  to  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  with  dignified 
stateliness : 

''  You  must  know,  M.  de  Montbron,  that  a  secret  discovered  is  not  a 
confidence.    Your  language  surprises  me." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  use  the  poor  privilege  of  experience  —  if  I 
guess  that  you  are  in  love  —  if  I  tell  you  so,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
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reproach  you  with  it,  it  is  because  the  life  or  death  of  this  poor  prince 
is  concerned ;  and  I  feel  for  him  as  if  he  were  my  son,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  know  him  without  taking  the  warmest  interest  in  him." 

"  It  would  be  singular,"  returned  Adrienne,  with  redoubled  coldness 
and  still  more  bitter  irony,  *'if  my  love — admitting  I  were  in  love — 
could  have  any  such  strange  influence  on  Prince  Djalma.  What  can  it 
matter  to  him  ? "  added  she,  with  almost  agonizing  disdain. 

"  What  can  it  matter  to  him  ?  Now,  really,  my  dear  friend,  permit  me 
to  tell  you  that  it  is  you  who  are  jesting  cruelly.  What !  this  unfortu- 
nate youth  loves  you  with  all  the  blind  ardor  of  a  first  love — twice  has 
attempted  to  terminate  by  suicide  the  horrible  tortures  of  his  passion — 
and  you  think  it  strange  that  your  love  for  another  should  be  with  him 
a  question  of  life  or  death ! " 

"  He  loves  me  then  ?  "  cried  the  young  girl,  with  an  accent  impossible 
to  describe. 

"  He  loves  you  to  madness,  I  tell  you ;  I  have  seen  it." 
Adrienne  seemed  overcome  with  amazement.  From  pale  she  became 
crimson ;  as  the  redness  disappeared  her  lips  grew  white  and  trembled. 
Her  emotion  was  so  strong  that  she  remained  for  some  moments  unable 
to  speak,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  moderate  its  pulsa- 
tions. 

M.  de  Montbron,  almost  frightened  at  the  sudden  change  in  Adri- 
enne's  countenance,  hastily  approached  her,  exclaiming : 

"  Good  Heaven,  my  poor  child !  what  is  the  matter  ? " 
Instead  of  answering,  Adrienne  waved  her  hand  to  him,  in  sign  that 
he  should  not  be  alarmed ;  and,  in  fact,  the  count  was  speedily  tran- 
quilized,  for  the  beautiful  face,  which  had  so  lately  been  contracted 
with  pain,  irony,  and  scorn,  seemed  now  expressive  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  ineffable  emotions ;  Adrienne  appeared  to  luxuriate  in  delight,  and 
to  fear  losing  the  least  particle  of  it ;  then,  as  reflection  told  her  that  she 
was  perhaps  the  dupe  of  illusion  or  falsehood,  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
with  anguish,  addressing  herself  to  M.  de  Montbron : 

**  But  is  what  you  tell  me  true  ? " 

"WhatlteUyou!" 

"  Yes — that  Prince  Djalma " 

"  Loves  you  to  madness  ?    Alas !  it  is  only  too  true." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Adrienne,  with  a  charming  expression  of  simplicity; 
"  that  could  never  be  too  true." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  cried  the  count. 

''  But  that  woman  f "  asked  Adrienne,  as  if  the  word  scorched  her  lips. 

"  What  woman  ? " 

"  She  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  these  painful  struggles." 
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"  That  woman !  —  why,  who  should  it  bo  but  y(ni  f 

"  What,  I  ?     Oh !  UA\  hk*,  was  it  I  ? '' 

*'  On  my  word  of  honor  I  trust  my  experience.  I  have  never  seen 
so  ardent  and  sincere  a  passion." 

''  Oh  !  is  it  really  so  ?     Has  he  never  had  any  other  love  f " 

"  Never." 

"  Yt^t  I  was  told  so." 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  M.  Rodin." 

^'That  Djalma " 

"  Had  fallen  violently  in  love  two  days  after  I  saw  him." 

''  M.  Rodin  told  you  that ! "  cried  M.  de  MontVjron,  as  if  struck  with  a 
sudden  idea.  "  Why,  it  is  he  who  told  Djalma  that  you  were  in  love 
with  some  one  else." 

*'  I ! " 

"'  And  this  it  was  which  occasioned  the  poor  youth's  dreadful  despair." 

''  It  was  this  which  occasioned  my  despair." 

"  You  love  him,  then,  just  as  he  loves  you!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Mont- 
bron,  transported  with  joy. 

"  Love  him  ! "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 
A  discreet  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  Adrienne. 

"  One  of  your  servants,  no  doubt.    Be  calm,"  said  the  count. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo\ille. 
Florine  entered  the  room. 

"  M.  Rodin  has  just  been.  Fearing  to  disturb  mademoiselle,  he  would 
not  come  in ;  but  he  will  return  in  half  an  hour.  Will  mademoiselle 
receive  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count  to  Florine ;  "  even  if  I  am  still  here,  show 
him  in  by  all  means.  Is  not  that  your  opinion  ? "  asked  M.  de  Montbron 
of  Adrienne. 

"  Quite  so,"  answered  the  young  girl ;  and  a  flash  of  indignation  darted 
from  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  Rodin's  i)erfidy 

"  Oho !  the  old  knave ! "  said  M.  de  Montbron,  ''  I  always  had  my 
doubts  of  that  crooked  neck ! " 

Florine  withdrew,  leaving  the  count  with  her  mistress. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LOVE 


ADEMOISELLE  DE  CAEDOVILLE  was  transfigured. 
For  the  first  time  her  beauty  shone  forth  in  all  its  luster 
Until  now  overshadowed  by  indifference,  or  darkened  by 
grief,  she  appeared  suddenly  illumined  by  a  brilliant  ray  of 
sunshine.  The  slight  irritation  caused  by  Rodin's  perfidy  passed  like  an 
imperceptible  shade  from  her  brow  What  cared  she  now  for  false- 
hood and  perfidy  I  Had  they  not  failed  ?  And,  for  the  future,  what 
human  power  could  interpose  between  her  and  Djalma,  so  sure  of  each 
other  ?  Who  would  dare  to  cross  the  path  of  those  tyv^o  beings,  resolute 
and  strong  with  the  irresistible  power  of  youth,  love,  and  liberty  f  Who 
would  dare  to  follow  them  into  that  blazing  sphere,  whither  they  went, 
so  beautiful  and  happy,  to  blend  together  in  their  inextinguishable  love, 
protected  by  the  proof -arm  or  of  their  own  happiness  ? 

Hardly  had  Florine  left  the  room  when  Adrienne  approached  M.  de 
Montbron  with  a  rapid  step.  She  seemed  to  have  become  taller ;  and 
to  watch  her  advancing,  light,  radiant,  and  triumphant,  one  might  have 
fancied  her  a  goddess  walking  upon  the  clouds. 

"  When  shall  I  see  him  f "  was  her  first  word  to  M.  de  Montbron. 
"  Well  —  say  to-morrow  ;  he  must  be  prepared  for  so  much  happiness ; 
in  so  ardent  a  nature  such  sudden,  unexpected  joy  might  be  terrible." 
Adrienne  remained  pensive  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  rapidly : 
''  To-niorrow  —  yes  —  not  before  to-morrow     I  have  a  superstition  of 
the  heart." 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  shall  know.  He  loves  me  —  that  word  says  all,  contains  all,  com- 
prehends all,  is  all  —  and  yet  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  with 
regard  to  him ;  but  I  will  ask  none  l)efore  to-morrow,  because,  by  a 
mysterious  fatality,  to-morrow  is  with  me  a  sacred  anniversary.  It 
will  be  an  age  till  then ;  but,  happily,  I  can  wait.  Look  here ! " 
Beckoning  M.  de  Montbron,  she  led  him  to  the  Indian  Bacchus. 
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"  How  much  it  is  like  him !  "  said  she  to  tho  count. 

''  Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  it  is  strange  !  " 

"  Strange  I "  returned  Adrienne,  with  a  smile  of  gentle  pride ; 
"  strange,  that  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  an  ideal  of  beauty  should  rc^semble 
Djalma  ? " 

"  How  you  love  him ! "  said  M.  de  M(mtbron,  deeply  touched  and 
almost  dazzled  by  the  felicity  which  beamed  from  the  countenance  of 
Adrienne. 

"  I  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  do  you  not  think  so  f ''  said  she^ 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  come  here  to-day,  almost  in 
despair,  what  would  have  happened  I " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  should  perhaps  have  died,  for  I  am  wounded  mor- 
tally here."  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart.  "  But  what  might  have 
been  death  to  me  will  now  be  life." 

"  It  was  horrible,"  said  the  count,  shuddering.  ''  Such  a  passion^ 
buried  in  your  own  breast,  proud  as  you  are " 

''  Yes,  proud — but  not  self-conceited.  When  I  learned  his  love  for 
another,  and  that  the  impression  which  I  fancied  I  had  made  on  him 
at  our  first  interview  had  been  immediately  effaced,  I  renounced  all 
hope,  without  being  able  to  renounce  my  love.  Instead  of  shunning 
his  image,  I  surrounded  myself  with  all  that  could  remind  me  of  him» 
In  default  of  happiness,  there  is  a  bitter  pleasure  in  suffering  through 
what  we  love." 

"  I  can  now  understand  your  Indian  library  " 
Instead  of  answering  the  count,  Adrienne  took  from  the  stand  one 
of  the  freshly  cut  volumes,  and,  bringing  it  to  M.  de  Montbron,  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile  and  a  celestial  expression  of  joy  and  happiness : 

"  I  was  wrong ;  I  am  vain.  Just  read  this,  aloud  if  you  please.  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  wait  for  to-morrow." 

Presenting  the  book  to  the  count,  she  pointed  out  one  passage  with 
the  tip  of  her  charming  finger.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  couch^ 
and,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention,  with  her  body  bent  forward,  her 
hands  crossed  upon  the  cushion,  her  chin  resting  upon  her  hands,  her 
large  eyes  fixed  with  a  sort  of  adoration  on  the  Indian  Bacchus  that 
was  just  opposite  to  her,  she  appeared  by  this  impassioned  contempla- 
tion to  prepare  herself  to  listen  to  M.  de  Montbron. 

The  latter,  much  astonished,  began  to  read,  after  again  looking  at 
Adrienne,  who  said  to  him,  in  her  most  coaxing  voice : 

"  Very  slowly,  I  beg  of  you." 
M.  de  Montbron  then  read  the  following  passage  from  the  journal 
of  a  traveler  in  India : 


77/  E  n'  I  ^  i>  K  /."  1  \  <i  ./  /•; ir 


;i 


*' *  WIk'Ii  I  was  at  B()ni})ay,  in  IS'J!).  I  constantly  lirard  anion^'-st  {\ut  Englisli  tlurr  of 
a  youiiLT  liero,  tlie  s<ui  <>t'  -        '  ^' 

The  count  having  paused  a  second,  by  reason  of  the  barbarous 


spelling:  of  the  name  of  DJ alma's  father,  Adrienne  immediately  said  to 
him,  in  her  soft  voice : 

"  The  son  of  Kadja-sing/' 

^'  What  a  memory  !  "  said  tlie  count,  with  a  smile.     And  he  resumed: 
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**  ^  A  young  hero,  the  son  of  Kadja-sing,  king  of  Mundi.  On  his  return  from  a  distant  and 
sanguinary  expedition  amongst  the  mountains  against  this  Indian  king,  Colonel  Drake 
was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  this  son  of  Kadja-sing,  known  as  Djalma.  Hardly 
))eyond  the  age  of  childhood,  this  young  prince  has,  in  the  course  of  this  implacable 
war,  given  proofs  of  such  chivalrous  intrepidity,  and  of  so  noble  a  character,  that  his 
father  has  been  surnamed  the  Father  of  the  Generous,'' 

^*  That  is  a  touching  custom,"  said  the  count.  "  To  recompense  the 
father,  as  it  were,  by  giving  him  a  surname  in  honor  of  his  son,  is  a 
great  idea.  But  how  strange  you  should  have  met  with  this  book ! " 
added  the  count,  in  surprise.  "  I  can  understand ;  there  is  matter  here 
to  inflame  the  coolest  head." 

"  Oh  !  you  will  see,  you  will  see,"  said  Adrienne. 
The  count  continued  to  rt^ad : 

^'  *  Colonel  Drake,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  officers  of  the  English  army  said 
yesterday,  in  my  presence,  that,  having  been  dangerously  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Prince  Djalma,  after  an  energetic  resistance,  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  camp 
estabUshed  in  the  village  of ' " 

Here  there  was  the  same  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  count,  on  see- 
ing a  still  more  barbarous  name  than  the  first ;  so,  not  wishing  to  tiy 
the  adventure,  he  paused,  and  said  to  Adrienne : 

"  Now,  really,  I  give  this  up." 

"  And  yet  it  is  so  easy !  "  replied  Adrieime ;  and  she  pronounced  with 
inexpressible  softness  a  name  in  itself  soft. 

"  The  village  of  Shumshabad." 

"  You  appear  to  have  an  infallible  process  for  remembering  geo- 
graphical names,"  said  the  count,  continuing : 

^' '  Once  arrived  at  the  camp.  Colonel  Drake  received  the  kindest  hospitality,  and 
Prince  Djalma  treated  him  with  the  respect  of  a  son.  It  was  there  that  the  colonel 
became  acquainted  with  some  facts,  which  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  his  enthusiasm 
for  Prince  Djalma.     I  heard  him  relate  the  two  following  : 

'*  *  *^  In  one  of  the  battles,  the  prince  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Indian  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  served  him  as  a  page,  following 
him  on  horseback  to  carry  his  spare  weapons.  This  child  was  idolized  by  its  mother ; 
just  as  they  set  out  on  the  expedition,  she  had  intrusted  her  son  to  Prince  Djalma  s  care, 
saying,  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of  antiquity,  *  Let  liim  be  your  brother.'  *  He  shall  be 
my  brother,'  had  replied  the  prince.  In  the  height  of  a  disastrous  defeat,  the  child  is 
severely  wounded  and  his  horse  killed ;  the  prince  at  peril  of  his  life,  notwithstanding 
the  precipitation  of  a  forced  retreat,  disengages  him,  and  places  him  on  the  croup  of  his 
own  horse  ;  they  are  pursued ;  a  musket-ball  strikes  their  steed,  who  is  just  able  to  reach 
a  jungle,  in  the  midst  of  which,  after  some  vain  efforts,  he  falls  exhausted.  The  child  is 
unable  to  walk,  but  the  prince  carries  him  in  his  arms  and  hides  with  him  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  junirle.  The  English  arrive  and  begin  their  search  ;  but  the  two  ^4ctims 
escape.  After  a  night  and  a  day  of  marches,  counter-marches,  stratagems,  fatigues, 
unlieard-of  perils,  the  prince,  still  carrying  the  child,  one  of  whose  legs  is  broken,  arrives 
at  his  father's  camp,  and  says,  with  the  utmost  simpUcity,  *  /  had  promised  his  mother  that 
I  would  act  a  brothers  part  hij  him  — and  I  hare  done  so.' " ' 
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^*  That  is  admirable ! "  cried  the  count. 

"  (to  on — pray  go  on  !  "  said  Adrienne,  drying  a  tear,  without  remov- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  bas-relief,  which  she  continued  to  contemplate 
with  growing  adoration. 
The  count  continued : 

*****  Another  time,  Prince  Djalma,  followed  by  two  black  slaves,  went,  before  sunrise,  to 
a  very  wild  spot,  to  seize  a  couple  of  tiger  cubs  only  a  few  days  old.  The  den  had  been 
previously  discovered.  The  two  old  tigers  were  still  abroad.  One  of  the  blacks  entered 
the  den  by  a  narrow  aperture ;  the  other,  aided  by  Djalma,  cut  down  a  tolerably  large 
tree,  to  prepare  a  trap  for  one  of  the  old  tigers.  On  tht*  side  of  the  aperture  th('  cavern 
was  exceedingly  steep.  The  prince  mounted  to  the  top  of  it  with  agihty,  to  set  his  trap, 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  black.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  roar  was  heard;  and,  in  a  few 
bounds,  the  tigress,  returning  from  the  chase,  reached  the  opening  of  the  den.  The 
black  who  was  laying  the  trap  with  the  prince  had  his  skull  fractured  by  her  bite  ;  the 
tree,  falling  across  the  entrance,  prevented  the  female  from  penetrating  the  cavern,  and 
at  the  same  time  stopped  the  exit  of  the  black,  who  had  seized  the  cubs. 

"  *  ^*  About  twenty  feet  higher,  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  the  prince  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
looking  down  upon  this  frightful  spectacle.  The  tigress,  rendered  furious  by  the  cries  of 
her  little  ones,  gnawed  the  hands  of  the  black,  who,  from  the  interior  of  the  den,  strove 
to  support  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  his  only  rampart,  while  he  uttered  the  most  lamentable 
outcries." ' 

"  It  is  horrible !  "  said  the  count. 

"  Oh  !  go  on  !  pray  go  on  !  "  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  excitement ; 
"  you  will  see  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  heroism  of  goodness." 
The  count  pursued : 

*****  Suddenly  the  prince  seized  his  dagger  between  his  teeth,  fastened  his  sash  to  a  block 
of  stone,  took  his  axe  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  slid  down  this  substitute  for  a 
rope ;  falling  a  few  steps  from  the  wild  beast,  he  sprang  upon  her,  and,  swift  as  hght- 
ning,  dealt  her  two  mortal  strokes,  just  as  the  black,  losing  his  strength,  was  about  to 
drop  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  sure  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces."  '  " 

"  And  you  are  astonished  at  his  resemblance  with  the  demi-god,  to 
whom  fable  itself  ascribes  no  more  generous  devotion ! "  cried  the  young 
lady,  with  still  increasing  excitement. 

"  I  am  astonished  no  longer ;  I  only  admire,"  said  the  count,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion ;  "  and,  at  these  two  noble  instances  of  heroism,  my  heart 
beats  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  I  were  still  twenty  " 

"  And  the  noble  heart  of  this  traveler  beat  like  yours  at  the  recital," 
said  Adrienne ;  "  you  will  see." 

** '  **  What  renders  so  admirable  the  intrepidity  of  the  prince  is  that,  according  to  the 
-principle  of  Indian  castes,  the  life  of  a  slave  is  of  no  importance  ;  thus  a  king's  son,  risk- 
ing his  life  for  the  safety  of  a  poor  creature  so  generally  despised,  obeyed  an  heroic  and 
truly  Christian  instinct  of  charity,  until  then  unheard  of  in  this  country. 

"  *  *'  Two  such  actions,"  said  Colonel  Drake,  with  good  reason,  "  are  sufficient  to  paint 
the  man."  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  and  admiration,  therefore,  that  I,  an 
obscure  traveler,  have  written  the  name  of  Prince  Djalma  in  my  book ;  and  at  the  same 
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time,  I  have  experienced  a  kind  of  sorrow,  when  I  have  asked  myself  what  would  he  the 
future  fate  of  this  prince,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  savage  country,  always  devastated 
by  war.  However  humble  may  be  the  homage  that  I  pay  to  this  character,  worthy  of  the 
heroic  age,  his  name  will  at  least  be  repeated  with  generous  enthusiasm  by  all  those  who 
have  hearts  that  beat  in  sympathy  with  what  is  great  and  noble.' " 

"  And  just  now,  when  I  read  those  simple  and  touching  lines,'' 
resumed  Adrienne,  "  I  could  not  forbear  pressing  my  lips  to  the  name 
of  the  traveler." 

'^  Yes ;  he  is  such  as  I  thought  him,"  cried  the  count,  with  still  more 
emotion,  as  he  returned  the  book  to  Adrienne,  who  rose,  with  a  grave 
and  touching  air,  and  said  to  him : 

"  It  was  thus  I  wished  you  to  know  him,  that  you  might  understand 
my  adoration ;  for  this  courage,  this  heroic  goodness,  I  had  guessed 
beforehand,  when  I  was  an  involuntary  listener  to  his  conversation. 
From  that  moment  I  knew  him  to  be  generous  as  intrepid,  tender  and 
sensitive  as  energetic  and  resolute  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  so  marvelously 
beautiful  —  so  different,  in  the  noble  character  of  his  countenance,  and 
even  in  the  style  of  his  garments,  from  all  I  had  hitherto  met  with  — 
when  I  saw  the  impression  that  I  made  upon  him,  and  which  I  perhaps 
felt  still  more  violently,  I  knew  that  my  whole  life  was  bound  up  with 
his  love." 

"  And  now,  what  are  your  plans  ?  " 

"  Divine,  radiant  as  my  heart.  When  he  learns  his  happiness,  I  wish 
that  Djalma  should  feel  dazzled  as  I  do,  so  as  to  prevent  my  gazing  on 
my  sun ;  for  I  repeat,  that  until  to-morrow  will  be  a  century  to  me. 
Yes,  it  is  strange !  I  should  have  thought  that  after  such  a  discovery,  I 
should  feel  the  want  of  being  left  alone,  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  deUcious 
dreams.  But  no!  from  this  time  till  to-morrow  —  I  dread  solitude; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience^  —  uneasy  —  ardent.  Oh  !  where 
is  the  beneficent  fairy  that,  touching  me  with  her  wand,  will  lull  me 
into  slumber  till  to-morrow  ! " 

*'  I  will  be  that  beneficent  fairy,"  said  the  count,  smiling. 

''  You  ? " 

''  Yes,  l;^ 

"  And  how  so  f  " 

'^  The  power  of  my  wand  is  this :  I  will  relieve  you  from  a  portion  of 
your  thoughts  by  making  them  materially  visible." 

''  Pray  explain  yourself." 

"  And  my  plan  will  have  another  advantage  for  you.  Listen  to  me; 
you  are  so  happy  now  that  you  can  hear  anything.  Your  odious  aunt, 
and  her  equally  odious  friends,  are  spreading  the  report  that  your 
residence  with  Dr.  Baleinier " 
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"  Was  rendered  necessary  by  the  derangement  of  my  mind,"  said 
Adrienne,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  expected  that." 

"It  is  stupid  enough;  but,  as  your  resolution  to  live  alone  makes 
many  envious  of  you,  and  many  hostile,  you  must  feel  that  there  will  be 
no  want  of  persons  ready  to  believe  the  most  absurd  calumny  possible." 

"  I  hope  as  much.  To  pass  for  mad  in  the  eyes  of  fools  is  very 
flattering." 

"  Yes ;  but  to  prove  to  fools  that  they  are  fools,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  all  Paris,  is  much  more  amusing.  Now,  people  begin  to  talk  of  your 
absence ;  you  have  given  up  your  daily  rides ;  for  some  time  my  niece 
has  appeared  alone  in  our  box  at  the  Opera ;  you  wish  to  kill  the  time 
till  to-morrow  —  well!  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity.  It  is  two 
o'clock;  at  half -past  three,  my  niece  will  come  in  the  carriage;  the 
weather  is  splendid ;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  crowd  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. You  can  take  a  delightful  ride,  and  be  seen  by  everybody. 
Then,  as  the  air  and  movement  will  have  calmed  your  fever  of  happi- 
ness, I  will  commence  my  magic  this  evening,  and  take  you  to  India." 

"To  India?" 

"  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild  forests,  in  which  roar  the  lion, 
the  panther,  and  the  tiger.  We  will  have  this  heroic  combat,  which  so 
moved  you  just  now,  under  our  own  eyes,  in  all  its  terrible  reality." 

"  Really,  my  dear  count,  you  must  be  joking." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  promise  to  show  you  real  wild  beasts,  formidable 
tenants  of  the  country  of  our  demi-god  —  growling  tigers  —  roaring 
lions ;  do  you  not  think  that  will  be  better  than  books  ?  " 

"But  how?" 

"  Come !  I  must  give  you  the  secret  of  my  supernatural  power.  On 
returning  from  your  ride,  you  shall  dine  with  my  niece,  and  we  will  go 
together  to  a  very  curious  spectacle,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  Theater.  A  most  extraordinary  lion-tamer  there  shows  you  a 
number  of  wild  beasts,  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
(here  only  commences  the  illusion),  and  has  fierce  combats  with  them 
all  —  tigers,  lions,  and  panthers.  AH  Paris  is  crowding  to  these  repre- 
sentations, and  all  Paris  will  see  you  there,  more  charming  than  ever." 

"  I  accept  your  oflEer,"  said  Adrienne,  with  childish  delight.  "  Yes, 
you  are  right.  I  shall  feel  a  strange  pleasure  in  beholding  these 
ferocious  monsters,  who  will  remind  me  of  those  that  my  demi-god  so 
heroically  overcame.  I  accept  also  because,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  am  anxious  to  be  admired  —  even  by  everybody     I  accept  finally 

because " 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  interrupted  by  a  low  knock  at 
the  door,  and  by  the  entrance  of  Florine,  who  announced  M.  Rodin. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE    EXECUTION 


ODIN  entered.  A  rapid  glaiUM*  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  and  M.  de  Montbron  told  liim  at  ouce  that  lie  was  in  a 
dilemma.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  less  encouraging  than 
the  faces  of  Adrienne  and  the  count. 
The  latter,  when  he  disliked  people,  exhibited  his  antipathy,  as  we 
have  already  said,  by  an  impertinently  aggressive  manner,  which  had 
before  now  occasioned  a  good  number  of  duels.  At  sight  of  Rodin,  his 
countenance  at  once  assumed  a  harsh  and  insolent  expression ;  resting 
his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece  and  conversing  with  Adrienne,  he 
looked  disdainfully  over  his  shoulder,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
the  Jesuit's  low  bow 

On  the  other  hand,  at  sight  of  this  man.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  almost  felt  surprise  that  she  should  experience  no  movement  of 
anger  or  hatred ;  the  brilliant  flame  which  burned  in  her  heart  puri- 
fied it  from  every  vindictive  sentiment.  She  smiled,  on  the  contrary ; 
for,  glancing  with  gentle  pride  at  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and  then  at  her- 
self, she  asked  herself  what  two  beings,  so  young,  and  fair,  and  free, 
and  loving,  could  have  to  fear  from  this  old,  sordid  man,  with  his 
ignoble  and  base  countenance,  now  advancing  toward  her  with  the 
writhing  of  a  reptile.  In  a  word,  far  from  feeling  anger  or  aversion 
with  regard  to  Rodin,  the  young  lady  seemed  full  of  the  spirit  of  mock- 
ing gayety,  and  her  large  eyes,  already  lighted  up  with  happiness,  now 
sparkled  with  irony  and  mischief. 

Rodin  felt  himself  ill  at  ease.  People  of  his  stamp  greatly  pre- 
fer violent  to  mocking  enemies.  They  can  encounter  bursts  of  rage — 
sometimes  by  falling  on  their  knees,  weeping,  groaning,  and  beating 
their  breasts;  sometimes  by  turning  on  their  adversary,  armed  and 
implacable.  But  they  are  easily  disconcerted  by  biting  raillery ;  and 
thus  it  was  with  Rodin.  He  saw  that  between  Adrienne  de  Cardoville 
and  M.  de  Montbron  he  was  about  to  be  placed  in  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  a  ^'  regular  fix." 
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The  count  opened  the  fire ;  still  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  said 
to  Rodin : 

''  Ah !  you  are  here,  my  benevolent  gentleman !  '\ 

"  Pray,  sir,  draw  a  little  nearer,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  mocking 
smile.  ^'  Best  of  friends  and  model  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  declared 
enemy  of  all  fraud  and  falsehood,  I  Jiave  to  pay  you  a  thousand  com- 
pliments." 

^'  I  accept  anything  from  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  even  though 
undeserved,"  said  the  Jesuit,  trying  to  smile,  and  thu's  exjK)sing  his  vik^ 
yellow  teeth ;  **  but  may  I  be  infonned  how  I  have  earned  these  com- 
pliments ? " 

"  Your  penetration,  sir,  which  is  rare,"  replied  Adrienne. 

"  And  your  veracity,  sir,"  said  the  count,  ^'  which  is  perhaps  no  less 
rare " 

"  In  what  have  I  exhibited  my  penetration,  my  dear  young  lady  ? " 
said  Rodin  coldly  "  In  what  my  veracity  ? "  added  he,  turning  toward 
M.  de  Montbron. 

"  In  what,  sir  ?  "  said  Adrienne.  '^  Why,  you  have  guessed  a  secret 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  mystery.  In  a  word,  you  have  known 
how  to  read  the  depths  of  a  woman's  heart." 

"  I,  my  dear  young  lady  ? " 

*^  You,  sir !  rejoice  at  it,  for  your  penetration  has  had  the  most  fortu- 
nate results." 

'^  And  your  veracity  has  worked  wonders,"  added  the  count. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  do  good,  even  without  knowing  it,"  said  Rodin,  still 
acting  on  the  defensive,  and  throwing  side-glances  by  turns  on  the 
count  and  Adrienne ;  "  but  will  you  inform  me  what  it  is  that  deserves 
this  praise " 

"  Grratitude  obliges  me  to  inform  you  of  it,"  said  Adrienne  mali- 
ciously ;  "  you  have  discovered  and  told  Prince  Djalma  that  I  was  pas- 
sionately in  love.    Well !  I  admire  your  penetration ;  it  was  true."" 

'^You  have  also  discovered  and  told  this  lady  that  Prince  Djalma 
was  passionately  in  love,"  resumed  the  count.  ''  Well !  I  admire  your 
penetration,  my  dear  sir ;  it  was  true." 

Rodin  looked  confused  and  at  a  loss  for  a  reply 

"  The  person  that  I  loved  so  passionately,"  said  Adrienne,  "  was  the 
prince." 

"  The  person  that  the  prince  loved  so  passionately,"  resumed  the  count, 
"  was  this  lady  " 

These  revelations,  so  sudden  and  alarming,  almost  stunned  Rodin ; 
he  remained  mute  and  terrified,  thinking  of  the  future. 

"Do  you  understand  now,  sir,  the  extent  of  our  gratitude  toward 
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you  ?  "  resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  still  more  mocking  tone.  "  Thankn  to 
your  sagacity,  thanks  to  the  touching  interest  you  take  in  us,  the  prince 
and  I  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  knowledge  of  our  mutual  sentiments.^ 
The  Jesuit  had  now  gradually  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
his  apparent  calmness  greatly  irritated  M.  de  Montbron,  who,  but  for 
Adriennc^'s  presence,  would  have  assumed  another  tone  than  jests. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  said  Rodin,  "in  what  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  tell  me,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
spoken  of  the  sentiments,  however  worthy  and  respectable,  that  you 
may  entertain  for  Prince  Djalma " 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Adrienne;  "with  scrupulous  and  exquisite 
discretion,  whenever  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  deep  love  felt  by  Prince 
Djalma,  you  carried  your  res(n've  and  delicacy  so  far  as  to  inform  me 
that  it  was  not  I  whom  he  loved." 

"And  the  same  scruple  induced  you  to  tell  the  prince  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  loved  some  one  passionately — but  that  he  was 
not  the  person,"  added  the  count. 

"  Sir,"  answered  Rodin  dryly,  "  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  mix  myself  up  with  amorous  intrigues." 

"  Come !  this  is  either  pride  or  modesty,"  said  the  count  insolently 
"  For  your  own  interest,  pray  do  not  advance  such  things ;  for,  if  we 
took  you  at  your  word,  and  it  became  known,  it  might  injure  some  of 
the  nice  little  trades  that  you  carry  on." 

"  There  is  one  at  least,"  said  Rodin,  drawing  himself  up  as  proudly 
as  M.  de  Montbron,  "  whose  rude  apprenticeship  I  shall  owe  to  you.  It 
is  the  wearisome  one  of  listening  to  your  discourse." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  good  sir ! "  replied  the  count  disdainfully:  "you 
force  me  to  remind  you  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  chastising 
impudent  rogues." 

"  My  dear  count !  "  said  Adrienne  to  M.  de  Montbron,  with  an  air  of 
reproach. 

With  perfect  coolness  Rodin  replied  : 

"  I  do  not  exactly  see,  sir,  first,  what  courage  is  shown  by  threatening 
a  poor  old  man  like  myself ;  and,  secondly " 

"  M.  Rodin,"  said  the  count,  interrupting  the  Jesuit,  "  first,  a  poor  old 
man  like  you,  who  does  evil  under  the  shelter  of  the  age  he  dishonoi-s, 
is  both  cowardly  and  wicked,  and  deserves  a  double  chastisement; 
secondly,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  age,  I  am  not  aware  that 
gamekeepers  and  policemen  bow  down  respectfully  to  the  gray  coats 
of  old  wolves  and  the  gray  hairs  of  old  thieves.  What  do  you  think, 
my  good  sir  ? " 

Still  impassible,  Bodin  raised  his  flabby  eyelid,  fixed  for  hardly  a 
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second  his  little  rcptih^-cyo  u]M)n  tin'  coiiiit,  and  dnrird  at  him  (>n<-  of 
Ills  rapid,  cold,  and  pi^Tcin^  ^hmcvs  —  and  tlxMi  tli<-  livid  <y<*lid  a^ain 
covenMl  thn  dull  (\y<'  ot*  that  <'<)]'])S('-liko  I'acr 


"Not  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  old  wolf,  and  still  less  an 
old  thief/'  said  Kodin  quietly,  ''you  will  permit  me,  sii\  to  take  no 
account  of  the  pursuit  of  hunters  and  }>oliee      As  for  the  reproaches 
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made  rae,  I  have  a  very  simple  method  of  answering  —  I  do  not  say  of 
justifying  myself  —  I  never  justify  myself " 

"  You  don't  say  I  "  said  the  count. 

"  Never,"  resumed  Rodin  coolly ;  "  my  acts  are  sufficient  for  that.  I 
will  then  simply  answer,  that  seeing  the  deep,  violent,  almost  fearful 
impression  ma(l(^  by  this  lady  on  the  prince " 

''  Let  this  assurance  which  you  give  me  of  the  prince's  love,"  said 
Adrif^nne,  interrupting  Rodin  with  an  enchanting  smile,  "  absolve  you 
of  all  the  (^vil  you  wished  to  do  me ;  the  sight  of  our  happiness  be  your 
only  punishment ! " 

"It  may  be  that  I  need  neither  al)solution  nor  punishment,  for,  as  I 
have  already  had  the  honor  to  oljserve  to  the  count,  my  dear  young  lady, 
the  future  will  justify  my  acts.  Yes ;  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  the  prince 
that  you  loved  another  than  himseK,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  loved 
another  than  yourself  —  all  in  your  mutual  interest.  That  my  attach- 
ment for  you  may  have  misled  me,  is  possible  —  I  am  not  infallible ; 
but,  after  my  past  conduct  toward  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have, 
perhaps,  some  right  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  myself  thus  treated. 
This  is  not  a  complaint.  If  I  never  justify  myself,  I  never  complain 
either." 

"  Now,  really,  there  is  something  heroic  in  all  this,  my  good  sir,"  said 
the  count.  "You  do  not  condescend  to  complain  or  justify  yourself, 
with  regard  to  the  evil  you  have  done." 

"  The  evil  I  have  done  ? "  said  Rodin,  looking  fixedly  at  the  count. 
"  Are  we  playing  at  enigmas  ? " 

"What,  sir!"  cried  the  count,  with  indignation;  "is  it  nothing,  by 
your  falsehoods,  to  have  plunged  the  prince  into  so  frightful  a  state 
of  despair  that  he  has  twice  attempted  his  life  f  Is  it  nothing,  by 
similar  falsehoods,  to  have  induced  this  lady  to  believe  so  cruel  and 
complete  an  error  that,  but  for  the  resolution  I  have  to-day  taken,  it 
might  have  led  to  the  most  fatal  consequences  f " 

"  And  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  tell  me,  sir,  what  interest  I  could 
have  in  all  this  despair  and  error,  admitting  even  that  I  had  wished  to 
produce  them  I " 

"  Some  great  interest,  no  doubt,"  said  the  count  bluntly ;  "  the  more 
dangerous  that  it  is  concealed.  You  are  one  of  those,  I  see,  to  whom 
the  woes  of  others  are  pleasure  and  profit." 

"  That  is  really  too  much,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  bowing;  "  I  should  be  quite 
contented  with  the  profit." 

"  Your  impudent  coolness  will  not  deceive  me ;  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter," said  the  count.  "  It  is  im])ossible  that  so  perfidious  a  piece  of 
roguery  can  be  an  isolated  act.    Who  knows  but  this  may  still  be  one 
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of  the  fruits  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier's  hatred  for  Mademoiselh'  de 
Cardoviller' 

Adrienne  had  listened  to  the  preceding  discussion  with  deep  atten- 
tion.    Suddenly  she  started,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  revelation. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  to  Rodin,  without  anger,  without 
bitterness,  but  with  an  expression  of  gentle  and  serene  calmness : 

"  We  are  told,  sir,  that  happy  love  works  miracles.  I  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  it;  for,  after  some  minutes'  reflection,  and  when  I 
recall  certain  circumstances,  your  conduct  appears  to  me  m  quite  a  new 
light." 

*'  And  what  may  this  new  perspective  be,  my  dear  young  lady  ? " 

^'  That  you  may  see  it  from  my  point  of  view,  sir,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  of  a  few  facts.  That  sewing- girl  was  generously  devoted  to  me ; 
she  had  given  me  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  attachment.  Her  mind 
was  equal  to  her  noble  heart;  but  she  had  an  invincible  dislike  to 
you.  All  on  a  sudden  she  disappears  mysteriously  from  my  house,  and 
you  do  your  best  to  cast  upon  her  odious  suspicions.  M.  de  Montbron 
has  a  paternal  affection  for  me ;  but,  as  I  must  confess,  little  sympathy 
for  you ;  and  you  have  always  tried  to  produce  a  coldness  between  us. 
Finally,  Prince  Djalma  has  a  deep  affection  for  me,  and  you  employ  the 
most  perfidious  treachery  to  kill  that  sentiment  within  him.  For  what 
end  do  you  act  thus  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  with  some  hostile 
design." 

''  It  appears  to  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Rodin  severely,  "  that  you 
have  forgotten  services  performed." 

'*  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  that  you  took  me  from  the  house  of  Dr.  Balei- 
nier ;  but,  a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  I  must  infallibly  have  been  released 
by  M.  de  Montbron." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  count ;  "  it  may  be  that  yom- 
enemies  wished  to  claim  the  merit  of  what  must  necessarily  have  hap- 
pened through  the  exertions  of  your  friends." 

"  You  are  drowning,  and  I  save  you ;  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  feel  grate- 
ful," said  Rodin  bitterly ;  '^  some  one  else  would  no  doubt  have  saved 
you  a  little  later." 

"  The  comparison  is  wanting  in  exactness,''  said  Adrienne,  with  a 
smile ;  "  a  lunatic  asylum  is  not  a  river,  and  though,  from  what  I  see,  I 
think  you  quite  capable  of  diving,  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  swim 
on  this  occasion.  You  merely  opened  a  door  for  me  which  would  have 
opened  of  itself  a  little  later." 

"  Very  good,  my  dear  child ! "  said  the  count,  laughing  heartily  at 
Adrienne's  reply 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  your  care  did  not  extend  to  me  only     The  daugh- 
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ters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  brought  back  by  you ;  but  we  may  imagine 
that  the  claim  of  the  Duke  de  Ligny  to  the  possession  of  his  (laughters 
would  not  have  been  in  vain.  You  returned  to  an  old  soldier  his  imfie- 
rial  cross,  which  he  held  to  be  a  sacred  relic ;  it  is  a  very  touching  inci- 
dent. Finally,  you  unmasked  th(^  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  and  Dr.  Baleinier ; 
but  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  unma.sk  them.  However,  all 
this  proves  that  you  are  a  very  clever  man '^ 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle ! "  said  Rodin  humVjly 

''  Full  of  resources  and  invention " 

''  Oh,  mademoiselle  ! " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  if,  in  our  long  interview  at  Dr.  Baleinier's,  you 
betrayed  that  superiority  of  mind  which  struck  me  so  forcibly,  and 
which  seems  to  embarrass  you  so  much  at  present.  What  would  you 
have,  sir?  Great  minds  like  yours  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  their 
incognito.  Yet,  as  by  different  ways — oh!  very  different,"  added  the 
young  lady  maliciously,  "  we  are  tending  to  the  same  end, — still  keep- 
ing in  view  our  conversation  at  Dr.  Baleinier's, — I  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
our  future  communion,  as  you  call  it,  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  and 
speak  frankly  to  you." 

Rodin  had  listened  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  apparent 
impassibility,  holding  his  hat  under  his  arm  and  twirling  his  thumbs, 
while  his  hands  were  crossed  upon  his  waistcoat.  The  only  external 
mark  of  the  intense  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  calm 
words  of  Adrienne  was  that  the  livid  eyelids  of  the  Jesuit,  which  had 
been  hypocritically  closed,  became  gradually  red,  as  the  blood  flowed 
into  them.  Nevertheless,  he  answered  Mademoiselle  de  (Cardoville  in  a 
firm  voice  and  with  a  low  bow : 

"  Good  advice  and  frankness  are  always  excellent  things." 

"  You  see,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne,  with  some  excitement,  "  happy 
love  bestows  such  penetration,  such  energy,  such  courage,  as  enables 
one  to  laugh  at  perils,  to  detect  stratagems,  and  to  defy  hatred.  Believe 
me,  the  divine  light  which  surrounds  two  loving  hearts  will  be  sufficient 
to  disperse  all  darkness  and  reveal  every  snare.  You  see,  in  India, — 
excuse  my  weakness,  but  I  like  to  talk  of  India,"  added  the  young  girl, 
with  a  smile  of  indescribable  grace  and  meaning, —  ''in  India,  when 
travelers  sleep  at  night,  they  kindle  great  fires  round  their  ajoupa, — 
excuse  this  touch  of  local  coloring, —  and  far  as  extends  the  luminous 
circle,  it  puts  to  flight  by  its  mere  brilliancy  all  the  impure  and  venom- 
ous reptiles  that  shun  the  day  and  live  only  in  darkness." 

"  The  meaning  of  this  comparison  has  quite  escaped  me,"  said  Rodin, 
continuing  to  twirl  his  thumbs,  and  half  raising  his  eyelids,  which  were 
getting  redder  and  redder. 
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'^  I  will  speak  more  plainly,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile.  "  Suppose, 
sir,  that  the  last  is  a  service  which  you  have  rendered  me  and  the 
prince, —  for  you  only  proceed  by  way  of  services, — that,  I  acknowledge, 
is  novel  and  ingenious/' 

**  Bravo,  my  dear  child ! "  said  the  count  joyfully.  ''  The  execution 
will  be  complete." 

"  Oh !  this  is  meant  for  an  execution  ?  "  said  Rodin,  still  impassible. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Adrienne,  with  a  smile  ;  "  it  is  a  simple  conver- 
sation between  a  poor  young  girl  and  an  old  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
humanity.  Suppose,  then,  that  these  frequent  services  that  you  have 
rendered  to  me  and  mine  have  suddenly  opened  my  eyes ;  or,  rather," 
added  the  young  girl,  in  a  serious  tone,  "  suppose  that  Heaven,  who 
gives  to  the  mother  the  instinct  to  defend  her  child,  has  given  me, 
along  with  happiness,  the  instinct  to  preserve  my  happiness,  and  that 
a  vague  presentiment,  by  throwing  light  on  a  thousand  circumstances 
until  now  obscure,  has  suddenly  revealed  to  me  that,  instead  of  being 
the  friend,  you  are,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  myself  and 
family." 

"  So  we  pass  from  the  execution  to  suppositions,"  said  Rodin,  still 
immovable. 

"  And  from  suppositions,  sir,  if  you  must  have  it,  to  certainty," 
resumed  Adrienne,  with  dignified  firmness ;  "  yes,  now  I  believe  that  I 
was  for  a  while  your  dupe,  and  I  tell  you,  without  hate,  without  anger, 
but  with  regret,  that  it  is  painful  to  see  a  man  of  your  sense  and 
intelligence  stoop  to  such  machinations,  and,  after  having  recourse  to 
so  many  diabolical  maneuvers,  finish  at  last  by  being  ridiculous ;  for, 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  for  a  man  like  you  than  to 
be  vanquished  by  a  young  girl,  who  has  no  weapon,  no  defense,  no 
instructor,  but  her  love.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  look  upon  you  from  to-day 
as  an  implacable  and  dangerous  enemy ;  for  I  half  perceive  your  aim, 
without  guessing  by  what  means  you  will  seek  to  accomplish  it.  No 
doubt  your  future  means  will  be  worthy  of  the  past.  Well !  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  do  not  fear  you.  From  to-morrow,  my  family  will  be  informed 
of  everything,  and  an  active,  intelligent,  resolute  union  will  keep  us  all 
upon  our  guard,  for  it  doubtless  concerns  this  enormous  inheritance, 
of  which  they  wish  to  deprive  us.  Now,  what  connection  can  there  be 
between  the  wrongs  I  reproach  you  with  and  the  pecuniary  end  pro- 
posed f  I  do  not  at  all  know  —  but  you  have  told  me  yourself  that  our 
enemies  are  so  dangerously  skillful,  and  their  craft  so  far-reaching,  that 
we  must  expect  all,  be  prepared  for  all.  I  will  remember  the  lesson.  I 
have  promised  you  frankness,  sir,  and  now  I  suppose  you  have  it." 

"  It  would  be  an  imprudent  frankness  if  I  were  your  enemy,"  said 
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Rodin,  still  impassible ;  "  but  you  also  promised  me  some  advice,  my 
dear  youug  lady." 

''  My  advi<*(*  will  bo  short ;  do  not  attempt  to  continue  the  struggle, 
l)e(*auso,  you  see,  there  is  something  stronger  than  you  and  yours — it  is 
a  woman's  resolve,  defending  her  happiness." 

Adrienne  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so  sovereign  a  confi- 
dence, her  beautiful  countenance  shone,  as  it  were,  with  such  intrepid 
joy,  that  Rodin,  notwitlhstanding  his  phlegmatic  audacity,  was  for  a 
moment  frightened.  Yet  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed,  with  an  air  of  almost  con- 
temptuous compassion : 

^*  My  dear  young  lady,  we  may  perhaps  never  meet  again ;  it  is 
probable.  Only  remember  oik*  thing,  which  I  now  repeat  to  you:  I 
never  justify  myself.  The  future  will  provide  for  that.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant."  And 
he  made  her  a  low  bow 

'^  Count,  I  beg  to  salute  you  most  respectfully,"  he  added,  bowing  still 
more  humbly  to  M.  d(*  Montbron.     And  he  went  out. 

Hardly  had  Rodin  left  the  room  than  Adrienne  ran  to  her  desk,  and 
writing  a  few  hasty  lines,  sealed  the  note,  and  said  to  M.  de  Montbron : 

"  I  shall  not  see  the  prince  before  to-morrow — as  much  from  supersti- 
tion of  the  heart  as  because  it  is  necessary  for  my  plans  that  this  inter- 
view should  be  attended  with  some  little  solemnity  You  shall  know 
all ;  but  I  write  to  him  on  the  instant,  for,  with  an  enemy  like  M.  Rodin, 
one  must  be  prepared  for  all." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  child ;  quick  !  the  letter." 
Adrienne  gave  it  to  him. 

''  I  tell  him  enough,"  said  she,  "  to  calm  his  grief ;  and  not  enough 
to  deprive  me  of  the  delicious  happiness  of  the  surprise  I  reserve  for 
to-morrow  " 

"  All  this  has  as  much  sense  as  heart  in  it ;  I  will  hasten  to  the  prince's 
abode  to  deliver  your  letter  I  shall  not  see  him,  for  I  could  not  answer 
for  myself.  But  come  !  our  proposed  drive,  our  evening's  amusement, 
are  still  to  hold  good." 

"  Certainly.  I  have  more  need  than  ever  to  divert  my  thoughts  till 
to-morrow.  I  feel,  too,  that  the  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,  for  this  inter- 
view with  M.  Rodin  has  warmed  me  a  little." 

"  The  old  wretch  !  but  we  will  talk  further  of  him.  I  will  hasten  to 
the  prince's  and  return  with  Madame  de  Morinval,  to  fetch  you  to  the 
Champs-Elysees." 

The  Count  de  Montbron  withdrew  i)recipitately,  as  joyful  at  his 
departure  as  he  had  been  sad  on  his  arrival. 


CHAPTEE  VI 


THE    CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


sTTg^  T  was  about  two  hours  after  the  interview  of  Rodin  with 
lli^  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Numerous  loungers,  attracted 
a1S?1  to  the  Champs-Elys6es  by  the  serenity  of  a  fine  spring  day 
Wa^l  (it  was  toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  March),  stopped  to 
admire  a  very  handsome  equipage. 

A  bright-blue  open  carriage,  with  white  and  blue  wheeli^,  drawn  by 
four  superb  horses,  of  cream  color,  with  black  manes,  and  harness  glit- 
tering with  silver  ornaments,  mounted  by  two  boy  postilions  of  equal 
size,  with  black  velvet  caps,  light-blue  cassimere  jackets  with  white  col- 
lars, buckskin  breeches,  and  top-boots;  two  tall,  powdered  footmen, 
also  in  light-blue  livery,  with  white  collars  and  facings,  being  seated  in 
the  rumble  behind.  No  equipage  could  have  been  turned  out  in  better 
style.  The  horses,  full  of  blood,  spirit,  and  vigor,  were  skillfully  managed 
by  the  postilions,  and  stepped  with  singular  regularity,  gracefully  keep- 
ing time  in  their  movements,  champing  their  bits  covered  with  foam, 
and  ever  and  anon  shaking  their  cockades  of  blue  and  white  silk,  with 
long  floating  ends,  and  a  bright  rose  blooming  in  the  midst.  A  man  on 
horseback,  dressed  with  elegant  simplicity,  keeping  at  the  other  side  of 
the  avenue,  contemplated  with  proud  satisfaction  this  equipage  which 
he  had,  as  it  were,  created.  It  was  M.  de  Bonneville,  Adrienne's 
equerry,  as  M.  de  Montbron  called  him ;  for  the  carriage  belonged  to 
that  young  lady. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  plan  for  this  magic  day's  amuse- 
ment. M.  de  Montbron  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville's  note  to  Prince  Djalma.  Faringhea  had  told  him  that  the 
prince  had  gone  that  morning  into  the  country  with  Marshal  Simon,  and 
would  not  be  back  before  evening.  The  letter  should  be  given  him  on 
his  arrival. 

Completely  satisfied  as  to  Djalma,  knowing  that  he  could  find  these 
few  lines,  which,  without  informing  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
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him,  would  at  least  give  him  some  idea  of  it,  Adrienne  had  followed 
the  advice  of  M.  de  Montbron,  and  gone  to  the  drive  in  her  own  carriage, 
to  show  all  the  world  that  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of 
the  perfidious  reports  circulated  by  th^^  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  to  keep 
to  her  resolution  of  living  by  herself  in  her  own  way  Adrienne  wore 
a  small  white  bonnet,  with  a  fall  of  blonde,  which  well  became  her  rosy 
face  and  golden  hair ;  her  high  dress  of  garnet-colored  velvet  was  almost 
hidden  beneath  a  large  green  cashmere  shawl.  The  young  Marchioness 
de  Morinval,  who  was  also  very  pretty  and  <4egant,  was  seated  at  her 
right.     M.  de  Montbron  occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage. 

Those  who  know  the  Parisian  world,  or,  rather,  that  imperceptible 
fraction  of  the  world  of  Paris  which  goes  every  fine  sunny  day  to  the 
Champs-Elys6es  to  see  and  be  seen,  will  understand  that  the  presence 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  on  that  brilliant  promenade  was  an 
extraordinary  and  interesting  event. 

The  world,  as  it  is  called,  could  hardly  beUeve  its  eyes  on  seeing 
this  lady  of  eighteen,  possessed  of  princely  wealth  and  belonging  to  the 
highest  nobility,  thus  prove  to  every  one  by  this  appearance  in  public 
that  she  was  living  completely  free  and  independent,  contrary  to  all 
custom  and  received  notions  of  propriety.  This  kind  of  emancipation 
appeared  something  monstrous,  and  people  were  almost  astonished  that 
the  graceful  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  young  lady  should  belie  so 
completely  the  calumnies  circulated  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and 
her  friends  with  regard  to  the  pretended  madness  of  her  niece. 

Many  beaux,  profiting  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Marchioness 
de  Morinval  or  M.  de  Montbron,  came  by  turns  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  rode  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  admiring,  and  perhaps  hearing.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville ;  she  surpassed  their  expectations,  by  talking  with  her  usual 
grace  and  spirit.  Then  surprise  and  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
What  had  at  first  been  blamed  as  an  almost  insane  caprice  was  now 
voted  a  charming  originality,  and  it  only  depended  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  herself  to  be  declared  from  that  day  the  queen  of  elegance 
and  fashion. 

The  young  lady  understood  very  well  the  impression  she  had  made ; 
she  felt  proud  and  happy,  for  she  thought  of  Djalma ;  when  she  com- 
pared him  to  all  these  men  of  fashion,  her  happiness  was  the  more 
increased.  And,  verily,  these  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  never 
quitted  Paris,  or  had  ventured  at  most  as  far  as  Naples  or  Baden,  looked 
insignificant  enough  by  the  side  of  Djalma,  who,  at  his  age,  had  so  many 
times  commanded  and  combated  in  bloody  wars,  and  whose  reputation 
for  courage  and  generosity,  mentioned  by  travelers  with  admiration. 
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had  already  Vi'aclKMl  from  India  to  Pai'is.  And  then,  liow  cfmld  tlicse 
chni'niing  excjuisiti'S,  witli  tlioii'  small  hats,  tlieii'  scajity  tVock-co;<ts, 
and  their  huge  cravats,  comimri'  with  the  Indian  princ(*,  whose  ;L;ia(eful 


and  manly  beauty  was  still  hciditened  by  the  splendor  of  a  costume 
at  once  so  rich  and  so  picturesijue  t 

On  this  happy  day  all  was  joy  and  love  for  Adrieune      The  sun, 
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setting  in  a  splendidly  serene  sky,  flooded  the  promenade  with  its  golden 
light.  The  air  was  warm.  Carriages  and  horsemen  passed  and  repassed 
in  rapid  succession  ;  a  light  breeze  played  with  the  scarfs  of  the  women 
and  the  plumes  in  their  bonnets ;  all  around  were  noise,  movement,  sun- 
shine. Adrienne,  leaning  back  in  her  carriage,  amused  herself  with 
watching  this  busy  scene,  sparkling  with  Parisian  luxury ;  but,  in  the 
vortex  of  this  brilliant  chaos,  she  saw  in  thought  the  mild,  melancholy 
countenance  of  Djalma — when  suddenly  something  fell  into  her  lap, 
and  she  started.  It  was  a  bunch  of  half-faded  violets.  At  the  same 
instant  she  heard  a  child's  Voice  following  the  carriage,  and  saying : 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  good  lady,  one  little  sou !  ^ 
Adrienne  turned  her  head,  and  saw  a  poor  little  girl,  pale  and  wan, 
with  mild,  sorrowful  features,  scarcely  covered  with  rags,  holding  out 
her  hand,  and  raising  her  eyes  in  supplication.  Though  the  striking  con- 
trast of  extreme  misery,  side  by  side  with  extreme  luxury,  is  so  common 
that  it  no  longer  excites  attention,  Adrienne  was  deeply  affected  by  it. 
She  thought  of  Mother  Bunch,  now,  perhaps,  the  victim  of  frightful 
destitution. 

"  Ah !  at  least,"  thought  the  young  lady,  ^'  let  not  this  day  be  one  of 
happiness  for  me  alone  !  " 

She  leaned  from  the  carriage- window,  and  said  to  the  poor  child : 

"  Have  you  a  mother,  my  dear  ? " 

*'  No,  my  lady,  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother." 

"  Who  takes  care  of  you  ?  " 

"  No  one,  my  lady  They  give  me  nosegays  to  sell,  and  I  must  bring 
home  money  —  or  they  beat  me." 

"Poor  little  thing!" 

"  A  sou,  my  good  lady  —  a  sou,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! "  said  the 
child,  continuing  to  follow  the  carriage,  which  was  then  moving  slowly. 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  and  addressing  M.  de  Mont- 
bron,  "  you  are,  unfortunately,  no  novice  at  an  elopement.  Please  to 
stretch  forth  your  arms,  take  up  that  child  with  both  hands,  and  lift  her 
into  the  carriage.  We  can  hide  her  between  Madame  de  Morinval  and 
myself ;  and  we  can  drive  away  before  any  one  perceives  this  audacious 
abduction." 

"  What !  "  said  the  count,  in  surprise.     "  You  wish " 

"  Yes ;  I  beg  you  to  do  it." 

"  What  a  folly ! " 

"  Yesterday,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  treated  this  caprice  as  a  folly; 
but  to-day,"  said  Adrienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  word,  and  glanc- 
ing at  M.  de  Montbron  with  a  significant  air,  "to-day,  you  should 
understand  that  it  is  almost  a  duty  " 
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"  Yes,  I  understand  you,  good  and  noble  heart !  ^  said  the  count,  with 
emotion;  while  Madame  de  Morinval,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's  love  for  Djalma,  looked  with  as  much  surprise  as 
curiosity  at  the  count  and  the  young  lady. 

M,  de  Montbron,  leaning  from  the  carriage,  stretched  out  his  arms 
toward  the  child,  and  said  to  her : 

"  G-ive  me  your  hands,  little  girl." 
Though  much  astonished,  the  child  obeyed  mechanically,  and  held 
out  both  her  little  arms ;  then  the  count  took  her  by  the  wrists,  and 
lifted  her  lightly  from  the  ground,  which  he  did  the  more  easily  as  the 
carriage  was  very  low  and  its  progress  by  no  means  rapid.  More 
stupefied  than  frightened,  the  child  said  not  a  word.  Adrienne  and 
Madame  de  Morinval  made  room  for  her  to  crouch  down  between  them, 
and  the  little  girl  was  soon  hidden  beneath  the  shawls  of  the  two  young 
women.  All  this  was  executed  so  quickly  that  it  was  hardly  perceived 
by  a  few  persons  passing  in  the  side-avenues. 

"  Now,  my  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne,  radiant  with  pleasure,  "  let  us 
make  off  at  once  with  our  prey  " 

M.  de  Montbron  half  rose,  and  called  to  the  postilions : 

"  Home !  "  And  the  four  horses  started  at  once  into  a  rapid  and  regular 
trot. 

"  This  day  of  happiness  now  seems  consecrated,  and  my  luxury  is 
excused,"  thought  Adrienne ;  "  till  I  can  again  meet  with  that  poor 
Mother  Bunch,  and  from  this  day  I  will  make  every  exertion  to  find  her 
out,  her  place  will  at  least  not  be  quite  empty." 

There  are  often  strange  coincidences  in  life.  At  the  moment  when 
this  thought  of  the  hunchback  crossed  the  mind  of  Adrienne,  a  crowd 
had  collected  in  one  of  the  side-avenues,  and  other  persons  soon  ran  to 
join  the  group. 

"  Look,  uncle  !  "  said  Madame  de  Morinval ;  "  how  many  people  are 
assembled  yonder.  What  can  it  be  ?  Shall  we  stop  and  send  to  inquire  I " 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  but  your  curiosity  cannot  be  satisfied,"  said 
the  count,  drawing  out  his  watch ;  "  it  will  soon  be  six  o'clock,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  wild  beasts  begins  at  eight.  We  shall  only  just  have 
time  to  go  home  and  dine.  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  my  dear  child  I  " 
said  he  to  Adrienne. 

"  And  yours,  Julia  ? "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  the  mar- 
chioness. 

"  Oh,  certainly  ! "  answered  her  friend. 

"  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  delay,"  resumed  the  count,  "  as  when  I 
have  taken  you  to  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  for 
half  an  hour  to  my  club,  to  ballot  for  Lord  Campbell,  whom  I  propose." 
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''  Then,  Adrieune  and  I  will  be  left  aloiio  at  the  play,  uncle?  '^ 

*'  Your  husband  will  go  with  you,  I  suppose." 

*'  True,  d(^ar  uncle ;  but  rlo  not  quite  leave  us,  bc^'ause  of  that." 

"  Be  sure  I  shall  not ;  for  I  am  curious  as  you  ar(*  to  see  these  terrible 
animals  and  the  famous  Morok,  the  incomparable  lion-tamer." 

A  few  minutes  after.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  carriage  had 
left  the  Champs-Elysees,  carrying  with  it  the  little  girl,  and  directing 
its  course  toward  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  As  the  brilliant  equipage  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  the  crowd,  of  which  we  before  have  spoken, 
greatly  increased  about  one  of  the  large  trees  in  the  Champs-Elysees, 
and  expressions  of  pity  were  heard  here  and  there  amongst  the  groups. 
A  lounger  approached  a  young  man  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  and 
said  to  him : 

''  What  is  the  matter,  sii-  f " 

"  I  hear  it  is  a  poor  young  girl,  a  hunchback,  that  has  fallen  from 
exhaustion." 

"  A  hunchback !  is  that  all  ?  There  will  always  be  enough  hunch- 
backs," said  the  lounger,  brutally  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  Hunchback  or  not,  if  she  dies  of  hunger,"  answered  the  young  man, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  indignation,  "  it  will  be  no  less  sad ;  and 
there  is  really  nothing  to  laugh  at,  sir." 

''  Die  of  hunger !  pooh  ! "  said  the  lounger,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  It  is  only  lazy  scoundrels  that  will  not  work  who  die  of  hunger  And 
it  serves  them  right." 

'*  I  wager,  sir,  there  is  one  death  you  will  never  die  of,"  cried  the 
young  man,  incensed  at  the  cruel  insolence  of  the  lounger. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  answered  the  other  haughtily. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  your  heart  is  not  likely  to  kill  you." 

''  Sir ! "  cried  the  lounger,  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Well !  what,  sir  ?  "  replied  the  young  man,  looking  full  in  his  face. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  lounger,  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and  grum- 
bling as  he  sauntered  toward  an  orange-colored  cabriolet,  on  which  was 
emblazoned  an  enormous  coat-of-arms,  surmounted  bv  a  baron's  crest. 
A  servant  in  green  livery,  ridiculously  laced  with  gold,  was  standing 
beside  the  horse,  and  did  not  perceive  his  master 

''  Are  you  catching  flies,  fool  ? "  said  the  latter,  pushing  him  with  his 
cane. 

The  servant  turned  round  in  confusion. 

"  Sir,"  said  he. 

''  Will  you  never  learn  to  call  me  Monsieur  le  Baron,  rascal!"  cried 
his  master  in  a  rage.     "  Open  the  door  directly !  " 

The  lounger  was  Baron  Trii)eaud,  the  manufacturing  baron,  the 
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stockjobber.  The  poor  hunchback  was  Mother  Bunch,  who  had,  indeed, 
fallen  with  hunger  and  fatigue  while  on  her  way  to  Ma(lemoi8<*ll(*  dc 
Cardoville's.  The  unfortunate  creature  had  found  courage  to  Vjravo 
the  shame  of  the  I'idicule  she  so  much  feared,  by  returning  to  that 
house  from  which  she  was  a  voluntary  exile ;  but  this  time  it  was  not 
for  herself,  but  for  her  sister  Cephyse  —  the  Bacchanal  Queen,  who  had 
returned  to  Paris  the  previous  day,  and  whom  Mother  Bunch  now 
sought,  through  the  means  of  Adrienne,  to  rescue  from  a  most  dreadful 
fate. 

Two  hours. after  these  different  scenes,  an  enormous  crowd  pressed 
round  the  doors  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  to  witness  the  exercises  of 
Morok,  who  was  about  to  perform  a  mock  combat  with  the  famous 
black  panther  of  Java,  named  Death. 

Adrienne,  accompanied  by  M.  and  Madame  de  Morinval,  now 
stepped  from  a  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the  theater,  They  were  to 
be  joined  in  the  course  of  the  evening  by  M.  de  Montbron,  whom  they 
had  dropped,  in  passing,  at  his  club. 


CHAPTER   VII 


BEUIND    THE    SCENES 


HE  large  theater  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  was  crowded  by 
an  impatient  multitude.  All  Paris  had  hurried  with  eager 
and  burning  curiosity  to  Morok's  exhibition.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  lion-tamer  had  completely 
abandoned  his  small  trade  in  religious  baubles  which  he  had  so  success- 
fully carried  on  at  the  White  Falcon  Inn  at  Leipsic.  There  were,  more- 
over, numerous  tokens  by  which  the  surprising  effects  of  Morok's  sudden 
conversion  had  been  blazoned  in  the  most  extraordinary  pictures ;  the 
antiquated  baubles  in  which  he  had  formerly  dealt  would  have  found 
no  sale  in  Paris.  Morok  had  nearly  finished  dressing  himself  in  one  of 
the  actor's  rooms,  which  had  been  lent  to  him.  Over  a  coat  of  mail, 
with  cuishes  and  brassarts,  he  wore  an  ample  pair  of  red  trousers, 
fastened  round  his  ankles  by  broad  rings  of  gilt  brass.  His  long  caftan 
of  black  cloth,  embroidered  with  scarlet  and  gold,  was  bound  round  his 
waist  and  wrist  by  other  large  rings  of  gilt  metal.  This  somber  cos- 
tume imparted  to  him  an  aspect  still  more  ferocious.  His  thick  and 
red-haired  beard  fell  in  large  quantities  down  to  his  chest,  and  a  long 
piece  of  white  muslin  was  folded  round  his  red  head.  A  devout  mis- 
sionary in  Grermany  and  an  actor  in  Paris,  Morok  knew  as  well  as  his 
employers,  the  Jesuits,  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances. 
Seated  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  contemplating  with  a  sort  of 
stupid  admiration,  was  Jacques  Rennepont,  better  known  as  ''  Sleepin- 
buff "  (from  the  likelihood  that  he  would  end  his  days  in  rags,  or  his 
present  antipathy  to  great  care  in  dress).  Since  the  day  Hardy's  fac- 
tory had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  Jacques  had  not  quitted  Morok,  pass- 
ing the  nights  in  excesses  which  had  no  baneful  effects  on  the  iron 
constitution  of  the  lion-tamer.  On  the  other's  features,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  alteration  was  perceptible;  his  hollow  cheeks,  marble 
pallor,  his  eyes,  by  turns  dull  and  heavy,  or  gleaming  with  lurid  fire, 
betrayed  the  ravages  of  debauchery ;  his  parched  lips  were  almost  con- 
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stantly  curled  by  a  bitter  and  sardonic  smDo.  His  spirit,  once  gay  and 
sanguine,  still  struggled  against  the  besotting  influence  of  habitual 
intoxication.  Unfitted  for  labor,  no  longer  able  to  forego  gross  pleas- 
ures, Jacques  sought  to  drown  in  wine  the  few  virtuous  impulses 
which  he  still  possessed,  and  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  accept  without 
shame  the  large  dole  of  sensual  gratification  proflEered  him  by  Morok, 
who  paid  all  the  expenses  of  their  orgies,  but  never  gave  him  money, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  completely  dependent  on  him.  After  gazing 
at  Morok  for  some  time  in  amazement,  Jacques  said  to  him,  in  a  famil- 
iar tone : 

"  Well,  yours  is  a  famous  trade ;  you  may  boast  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  are  not  two  men  like  you  in  the  whole  world.  That's  flattering. 
It's  a  pity  you  don't  stick  to  this  fine  trade." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  " 

"  Why,  how  is  the  conspiracy  going  on,  in  whose  honor  you  make 
me  keep  it  up  all  day  and  all  night  ?  " 

"  It  is  working,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come ;  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
have  you  always  at  hand,  till  the  great  day     Do  you  complain  ?  " 

"  Hang  it,  no  ! "  said  Jacques.  "  What  could  I  do  ?  Burnt  up  with 
brandy  as  I  am,  if  I  wanted  to  work,  I've  no  longer  the  strength  to  do 
so.  I  have  not,  like  you,  a  head  of  marble  and  a  body  of  iron  ;  but  as 
for  fuddling  myself  with  gunpowder,  instead  of  anything  else,  that'U 
do  for  me;  Pm  only  fit  for  that  work,  now — and  then,  it  will  drive 
away  thought." 

"Of  what  kind?" 

"  You  know  that  when  I  do  think,  I  think  only  of  one  thing,"  said 
Jacques  gloomily. 

"The  Bacchanal  Queen? — still?"  said  Morok,  in  a  disdainful  tone. 

"  Still  ?  rather !  when  I  shall  think  of  her  no  longer,  I  shall  be  dead — 
or  stupefied.    Fiend  ! " 

"  You  were  never  better  or  more  intelligent,  you  fool ! "  replied  Morok, 
fastening  his  turban. 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted.  Morok's  aider  entered 
hastily. 

The  gigantic  form  of  this  Hercules  had  increased  in  width.  He 
was  habited  like  Alcides ;  his  enormous  limbs,  furrowed  with  veins  as 
thick  as  whipcord,  were  covered  with  a  close-fitting  flesh-colored  gar- 
ment, to  which  a  pair  of  red  drawers  formed  a  strong  contrast. 

"  Why  do  you  rush  in  like  a  storm,  Goliath  ? "  said  Morok. 

"  There's  a  pretty  storm  in  the  house ;  they  are  beginning  to  get 
impatient,  and  are  calling  out  like  madmen.    But  if  that  were  all." 

''Well,  what  else?" 
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"  Drdth  will  wol  be  able  to  play  this  evening." 
Morok  turned  quickly  round.     He  seemed  uneasy. 

''  Why  so  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

''  I  have  just  seen  her ;  she's  crouching  at  the  bottom  of  her  cage ; 
her  ears  lie  so  close  to  her  head,  she  looks  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off. 
You  know  what  that  means." 

*'  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Morok,  turning  to  the  glass  to  complete  his  head- 
dress. 

''  It's  quite  enough ;  she's  in  one  of  her  tearing  fits.  Since  that  night 
in  Germany  when  she  ripped  up  that  old  hack  of  a  white  horse,  iVe 
not  seen  her  look  so  savage  !  her  eyes  shine  like  burning  candles." 

"  Then  she  must  have  her  fine  collar  on,"  said  Morok  quietly 

''  Her  fine  collar  ? " 

''  Yes ;  her  spring-collar." 

^'  And  I  must  be  lady's-maid,"  said  the  giant.  "  A  nice  toilet  to 
attend  to  ! " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  ! " 

''  That's  not  all,"  continued  Groliath,  hesitating. 

'^  What  more?" 

'^  I  might  as  well  tell  you  at  once." 

"  Will  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Well !  —  he  is  here." 

"  Who,  you  stupid  brute  ?  " 

"  The  Englishman ! " 
Morok  started ;  his  arms  fell  powerless  by  his  side. 
Jacques  was  struck  with   the  lion-tamer's  paleness  and  troubled 
countenance. 

''  The  Englishman !  — you  have  seen  him  I "  cried  Morok,  addi'essing 
Goliath.     "  You  are  quite  sure  I " 

'^  Quite  sure.    I  was  looking  through  the  peephole  in  the  cui-tain ;  I 

saw  him  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes — he  wishes  to  see  things  close;  he's 

easy  to  recognize,  with  his  pointed  forehead,  big  nose,  and  goggle  eyes." 

Morok  shuddered  again ;  usually  fierce  and  unmoved,  he  appeared 

to  be  more  and  more  agitated,  and  so  alarmed  that  Jacques  said  to  him: 

"  Who  is  this  Englishman  ?" 

"  He  has  followed  me  from  Strasburg,  where  he  fell  in  with  me,"  said 
Morok,  with  visible  dejection.  "  He  traveled  with  his  own  horses,  by 
short  stages,  as  I  did ;  stopping  where  I  stopped,  so  as  never  to  miss 
one  of  my  exhibitions.  But  two  days  before  I  arrived  at  Paris  he  left 
me  —  I  thought  I  was  rid  of  him,"  said  Morok,  with  a  sigh. 

"  "Rid  of  him !  —  how  you  talk ! "  replied  Jacques,  surprised ;  "  such  a 
good  customer,  such  an  admirer !  " 
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"  Aye  ! "  said  Morok,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated ;  '*  this  wretch 
has  wagered  an  enormous  sum  that  I  will  be  devoured  in  his  presence, 
during  one  of  my  performances;  he  hopes  to  win  his  wager  —  that  is 
why  he  follows  me  about." 

SleepinbuflE  found  the  John  Bull  idea  so  amusingly  eccentric  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  a  very  long  period,  he  burst  into  a  peal  of  hearty 
laughter. 

Morok,  pale  with  rage,  rushed  toward  him  with  so  menacing  an  air 
that  Goliath  was  obliged  to  interpose. 

"  Come,  come,''  said  Jacques,  *'  don't  be  angry ;  if  it  is  serious,  I  will 
not  laugh  any  more." 

Morok  was  appeased,  and  said  to  Sleepinbuflf  in  a  hoarse  voice : 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  coward  ?  " 

"  No,  by  Heaven ! " 

"  Well !  and  yet  this  Englishman,  with  his  grotesque  face,  frightens 
me  more  than  my  tiger  or  my  panther  !  " 

"  You  say  so,  and  I  believe  it,"  replied  Jacques ;  "  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  presence  of  this  man  should  alarm  you." 

"  But,  consider,  you  dull  knave!"  cried  Morok,  "that,  obliged  to  watch 
incessantly  the  least  movement  of  the  ferocious  beast,  whom  I  keep  in 
subjection  by  my  action  and  my  looks,  there  is  something  terrible  in 
knowing  that  two  eyes  are  there — always  there  —  fixed — waiting  till  the 
least  absence  of  mind  shall  expose  me  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  animals." 

"  Now  I  understand,"  said  Jacques,  shuddering  in  his  turn.  "  It 
is  terrible." 

"  Yes ;  for  once  there,  though  I  may  not  see  this  cursed  Englishman 
I  fancy  I  have  his  two  round  eyes,  fixed  and  wide  open,  always  before 
me.  My  tiger,  Cain^  once  nearly  mutilated  my  arm,  when  my  attention 
was  drawn  away  by  this  Englishman,  whom  the  devil  take  !  Blood  and 
thunder ! "  cried  Morok ;  "  this  man  will  be  fatal  to  me." 
And  Morok  paced  the  room  in  great  agitation. 

"  Besides,  Death  lays  her  ears  close  to  her  skull,"  said  Groliath  brutally. 
"  If  you  persist  —  mind,  I  teU  you  —  the  Englishman  will  win  his  wager 
this  evening." 

"  Go  away,  you  brute  !  —  don't  vex  my  head  with  your  confounded  pre- 
dictions," cried  Morok ;  "  go  and  prepare  DeaWs  collar." 

"  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste ;  you  wish  the  panther  to  taste  you," 
said  the  giant,  stalking  heavily  away  after  this  joke, 

"  But  if  you  feel  these  fears,"  said  Jacques,  "  why  do  you  not  say  that 
the  panther  is  ill  ?  " 

Morok  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
ferocity : 
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"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  fierce  pleasure  of  the  gamester  who 
stakes  his  honor,  his  life,  upon  a  card  ?  Well !  I  too  —  in  these  daily 
exhibitions  where  my  life  is  at  stake  —  find  a  wild,  fierce  pleasure  in 
braving  death  before  a  crowded  assembly,  shuddering  and  terrified  at 
my  audacity.  Yes,  even  in  the  fear  with  which  this  Englishman  inspired 
me,  I  find,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  terrible  excitement,  which  I  abhor,  and 
which  yet  subjugat(*8  me." 

At  this  moment  the  stage-manager  entered  the  room  and  in t<  ir- 
rupted the  beast-tamer. 

"  May  we  give  the  signal,  M.  Morok  ? "  said  the  stage-manager.  "  The 
overture  will  not  last  above  ten  minutes." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Morok. 

*'  The  police-inspector  has  just  now  given  orders  that  the  double 
chain  of  the  panther,  and  the  iron  ring  riveted  to  the  floor  of  the  stage, 
at  the  end  of  the  cavern  in  the  foreground,  shall  be  again  examined ; 
and  everything  has  been  reported  quite  secure." 

"  Yes  —  secure  —  except  for  me,"  murmured  the  beast-tamer. 

"  So,  M.  Morok,  the  signal  may  be  given  ?  " 

*'  The  signal  may  1)e  given,"  replied  Morok. 
And  the  manager  went  out. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


UP    WITH    THE    CURTAIN 


HE  usual  liell  sounded  with  solemnity  behind  the  scenes ;  the 
overture  began,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it. 

The  interior  of  the  theater  offered  a  very  animated  view 
With  the  exception  of  two  stage-boxes  even  with  the  dress-eircie,  one 
to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the  audience,  every  seat  was  occu- 
pied. A  great  number  of  very  fashionable  ladies,  attracted,  as  is  always 
the  case,  by  the  strange  wildness  of  the  spectacle,  filled  the  boxes.  The 
stalls  were  crowded  by  most  of  the  young  men  who,  in  the  morning, 
had  walked  theb  horses  on  the  Champs-Elysees.  The  observations 
which  passed  from  one  stall  to  another  will  give  some  idea  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  there  would  not  be  so  crowded  or 
fashionable  an  audience  to  witness  Racine's  Athalie  f  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  What  is  the  beggarly  howling  of  an  actor,  compared 
to  the  roaring  of  the  lion  ? " 

'^  I  cannot  understand  how  the  authorities  permit  this  Morok  to  fasten 
his  panther  with  a  chain  to  an  iron  ring  in  the  corner  of  the  vstage.  If 
the  chain  were  to  break  ?  " 

"  Talking  of  broken  chains,  there's  little  Madame  de  Bhnville,  who 
is  no  tigress.     Do  you  see  her  in  the  second  tier,  opposite  ?  " 

"  It  becomes  her  very  well  to  have  broken,  as  you  say,  the  marriage 
chain ;  she  looks  very  well  this  season." 

"  Oh !  there  is  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Saint-Prix ;  all  the  world  is 
here  to-night  —  I  don't  speak  of  ourselves." 

'^  It  is  a  regular  Opera-night.    What  a  festive  scene ! " 

"  Well,  after  all,  people  do  well  to  amuse  themselves ;  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  for  long." 

^^  Why  so?" 

*^  Suppose  the  cholera  were  to  come  to  Paris  ? " 
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"  Oh  !  nonsense  ! " 

"  Do  yoii  believe  in  the  cholera  ?  ^ 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  !  He's  coming  from  the  North,  with  his  walking- 
stick  under  his  arm." 

"  The  devil  take  him  on  the  road !  don't  let  us  see  his  green  visage 
here." 

''  They  say  he's  at  London." 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  him ! " 

"  Come,  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  it  may  be  a  weakness,  if  you 
please,  but  I  call  this  a  dull  subject." 

'*  I  believe  you." 

"  Oh !  gentlemen  —  I  am  not  mistaken  —  no  —  it  is  she  !  " 

''  Who  then ! " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  !  She  is  coming  into  the  stage-box  with 
Morinval  and  his  wife.  It  is  a  complete  resuscitation :  this  morning  on 
the  Champs-Elysees ;  in  the  evening  here." 

"  Faith,  you  are  right !     It  is  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

''Good  Heaven  !  how  lovely  she  is !  " 
'  **  Lend  me  your  eye-glass." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  f " 

"  Exquisite  —  dazzling  ! " 

"  And,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  wit,  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  high  birth,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
free  as  air." 

"  Yes,  that  is  to  say  that,  provided  it  pleased  her,  I  might  be  to-mor- 
row —  or  even  to-day  —  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  brain." 

"  I  am  told  that  her  mansion,  Eue  d'Anjou,  is  like  an  enchanted  palace. 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  a  bath-room  and  bedroom,  worthy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights." 

"  And  free  as  air  —  I  come  back  to  that." 

"  Ah !  if  I  were  in  her  place ! " 

"  My  levity  would  be  quite  shocking." 

"  Oh  !  gentlemen,  what  a  happy  man  will  he  be  who  is  loved  fii^st ! " 

"  You  think,  then,  that  she  will  have  many  lovers  ! " 

"  Being  as  free  as  air " 

"All  the  boxes  are  full,  except  the  stage-box  opposite  to  that  in 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  seated.  Happy  the  occupiers  of 
that  box ! " 

"  Did  you  see  the  English  ambassador's  lady  in  the  dress-circle  f  " 

"  And  the  Princess  d'Alvimar  —  what  an  enormous  bouquet ! " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  name  —  of  that  nosegay." 
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"  Oh  !  it's  Germigny  " 

"  How  flattering  for  the  lions  an<l  tigers,  to  attract  so  fashionable  an 
audience." 

"  Do  you  notice,  gentlemen,  how  all  the  women  are  eye-glassing 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ! " 

"  She  makes  a  sensation." 

''  She  is  right  to  show  herself ;  they  gave  her  out  as  mad." 

"  Oh !  gentlemen,  what  a  capital  phiz ! " 

'*  Where  — where?" 

"  There  —  in  the  omnibus-box  beneath  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's." 

"It's  a  Nuremburg  nut-cracker" 

'^  An  orang-outang ! " 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  round,  staring  eyes  ? " 

"  And  the  nose ! " 

'*  And  the  forehead ! " 

"  It!s  a  caricature." 

"  Order,  order !  the  curtain  rises." 
And,  in  fact,  the  curtain  rose. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of  what 
follows.  In  the  lower  stage-box,  to  the  left  of  the  audience,  were 
several  persons,  who  had  been  referred  to  by  the  young  men  in  the 
stalls.  The  omnibus-box  was  occupied  by  the  Englishman,  the  eccentric 
and  portentous  better,  whose  presence  inspired  Morok  with  so  much 
dread.  It  would  require  Hoffman's  rare  and  fantastic  genius  to  describe 
worthily  that  countenance,  at  once  grotesque  and  frightful,  as  it  stood 
out  from  the  dark  background  of  the  box.  This  Englishman  was  about 
fifty  years  old ;  his  forehead  was  quite  bald  and  of  a  conical  shape ; 
beneath  this  forehead,  surmounted  by  eyebrows  like  parenthesis  marks, 
glittered  large,  green  eyes,  remarkably  round  and  staring,  and  set  very 
close  to  a  hooked  nose,  extremely  sharp  and  prominent ;  a  chin  like  that 
on  the  old-fashioned  nut-crackers  was  haH  hidden  in  a  broad  and  ample 
white  cravat,  as  stiffly  starched  as  the  round-cornered  shirt-collar,  which 
nearly  touched  his  ears.  The  face  was  exceedingly  thin  and  bony,  and 
yet  the  complexion  was  high-colored,  approaching  to  purple,  which 
made  the  bright  green  of  the  pupils  and  the  white  of  the  other  part  of 
the  eyes  stiU  more  conspicuous.  The  mouth,  which  was  very  wide, 
sometimes  whistled  inaudibly  the  tune  of  a  Scotch  jig  (always  the  same 
tune),  sometimes  was  slightly  curled  with  a  sardonic  smile.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  dressed  with  extreme  care;  his  blue  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  displayed  his  spotless  waistcoat,  snowy  white  as  his  ample 
cravat ;  his  shirt  was  fastened  with  two  magnificent  ruby  studs,  and  his 
patrician  hands  were  carefully  kid-gloved.    To  any  one  who  knew  the 
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eccentric  and  cruel  desire  which  attracted  this  man  to  every  representa- 
tion, his  grotesque  face  became  almost  terrific,  instead  of  exciting  ridi- 
cule ;  and  it  was  easy  to  understand  the  dread  experienced  by  Morok  at 
sight  of  those  great,  staring  round  eyes,  which  appeared  to  watch  for 
the  death  of  the  lion-tamer  (what  a  horrible  death !)  with  unshaken 
confidence. 

Above  the  dark  box  of  the  Englishman,  affording  a  graceful  con- 
trast, were  sedated  the  Morinvals  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  The 
latter  was  placed  nearest  the  stage.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  she 
wore  a  dress  of  sky-blue  China  crape,  ornamented  at  the  bosom  with  a 
brooch  of  the  finest  oriental  pearls — nothing  more;  yet  Adrienne,  thus 
attired,  was  charming.  Sh(3  held  in  her  hand  an  enormous  bouquet 
composed  of  the  rarest  flowers  of  India ;  the  stephanotis  and  the  gar- 
denia mingled  the  dead  white  of  their  blossoms  with  the  purple  hibiscus 
and  Java  amaryllis.  Madame  de  Morinval,  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  box,  was  dressed  with  equal  taste  and  simplicity ;  Morinval, 
a  fair  and  very  handsome  young  man,  of  elegant  appearance,  was 
behind  the  two  ladies.  M.  de  Montbron  was  expected  to  arrive  every 
moment. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  stage-box  to  the  right  of 
the  audience,  opposite  Adrienne's,  had  remained  till  then  quite  empty. 

The  stage  represented  one  of  the  gigantic  forests  of  India.  In  the 
background,  tall  exotic  trees  rose  in  spiral  or  spreading  forms,  among 
rugged  masses  of  perpendicular  rocks,  with  here  and  there  glimpses  of 
a  tropical  sky.  The  side-scenes  formed  tufts  of  trees,  interspersed  with 
rocks  ;  and  at  the  side  which  was  immediately  beneath  Adrienne's  box 
appeared  the  irregular  opening  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  cavern,  round 
which  were  heaped  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as  if  thrown  together  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  This  scenery,  full  of  a  wild*  and  savage 
grandeur,  was  wonderfully  "  built  up,"  so  sls  to  make  the  illusion  as 
complete  as  possible ;  the  foot-lights  were  lowered,  and,  being  covered 
with  a  purple  shade,  threw  over  this  landscape  a  subdued  reddish  light, 
which  increased  the  gloomy  and  startling  effect  of  the  whole. 

Adrienne,  leaning  forward  from  the  box,  with  cheeks  slightly 
flushed,  sparkling  eyes,  and  throbbing  heart,  sought  to  trace  in  this 
scene  the  solitary  forest  described  by  the  traveler  who  had  eulogized 
Djalma's  generosity  and  courage  when  he  threw  himself  upon  a  fero- 
cious tigress  to  sa^  e  the  life  of  a  poor  black  ^lave.  Chance  coincided 
wonderfully  indeed  with  her  recollections.  Absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  scenery  and  the  thoughts  it  awakened  in  her  heart,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  what  was  passing  in  the  house.  And  yet  something 
calculated  to  excite  curiosity  was  taking  place  in  the  opposite  stage-box. 
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The  door  of  this  box  ojM'mMl.  A  man  al)ont  foi-ty  yra]*s  of  a<^o,  of 
a  yellow  complexion,  entered ;  Ik*  was  ('lothrd  aft<M-  the  East  Indian 
fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  orange  silk,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
grcH^n  sash,  and  he  wore  a  small  white  turban.   He  placed  two  chaiis  at 


the  front  of  tlie  box ;  and,  having  glaneed  round  the  house  for  a  moment, 
he  started,  his  blaek  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  went  out  quickly.  That 
man  was  Faringhea. 
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His  apparition  caused  surprise  and  curiosity  in  the  theater,  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  not  having,  like  Adrienne,  a  thousand  rea- 
sons for  being  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  picturesque  not 
scene.  The  public  attention  was  still  more  excited  when  they  saw  the 
box  which  Faringhea  had  just  left  entered  by  a  youth  of  rare  beauty, 
also  dressed  oriental  fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  white  cashmere  with 
flowing  sleeves,  with  a  scarlet  turban  striped  with  gold  on  his  head,  and 
a  sash  to  correspond,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long  dagger  glittering  with 
precious  stones.    This  young  man  was  Prince  Djalma. 

For  an  instant  he  remained  standing  at  the  door,  and  cast  a  look  of 
indifference  upon  the  immense  theater  crowded  with  people;  then, 
stepping  forward  with  a  majestic  and  tranquil  air,  the  prince  seated 
himself  negligently  on  one  of  the  chairs,  and,  turning  his  head  in  a  few 
moments  toward  the  entrance,  appeared  surprised  at  not  seeing  some 
person  whom  he  doubtless  expected. 

This  person  appeared  at  length ;  the  box-keeper  had  been  assisting 
her  to  take  off  her  cloak.  She  was  a  charming,  fair-haired  girl,  attired, 
with  more  show  than  taste,  in  a  dress  of  white  silk  with  broad  cherry- 
colored  stripes,  made  ultra-f ashionably  low,  and  with  short  sleeves ;  a 
large  bow  of  cherry-colored  ribbon  was  placed  on  each  side  of  her  light 
hair,  and  set  off  the  prettiest,  sprightliest,  most  willful  little  face  in  the 
world. 

It  was  Rose-Pompon.  Her  pretty  arms  were  partly  covered  by 
long  white  gloves  and  ridiculously  loaded  with  bracelets ;  in  her  hand 
she  carried  an  enormous  bouquet  of  roses.  Far  from  imitating  the  calm 
demeanor  of  Djalma,  Rose-Pompon  skipped  into  the  box,  moved  the 
chairs  about  noisily,  and  fidgeted  on  her  seat  for  some  time,  to  display 
her  fine  dress  ;  then,  without  being  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  brilliant  assembly,  she,  with  a  little  coquettish  air,  held  her 
bouquet  toward  Djalma,  that  he  might  smell  it,  and  appeared  finally  to 
establish  herself  on  her  seat. 

Faringhea  came  in,  shut  the  door  of  the  box,  and  seated  himself 
behind  the  prince. 

Adrienne,  still  completely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Indian  forest  and  in  her  own  sweet  thoughts,  had  not  observed  the 
new-comers.  As  she  was  turning  her  head  completely  toward  the  stage, 
and  Djalma  could  not,  for  the  moment,  see  even  her  profile,  he,  on  his 
side,  had  not  recognized  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 


CHAPTER  IX 

"death'' 

HE  pantoraime  opening,  by  which  was  introduced  the  com- 
bat of  Morok  with  the  black  panther,  was  so  unmeaning 
that  the  majority  of  the  audience  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
reserving  all  their  interest  for  the  scene  in  which  the  lion- 
tamer  was  to  make  his  appearance.  This  indifference  of  the  public 
explains  the  curiosity  excited  in  the  theater  by  the  arrival  of  Faringhea 
and  Djalma — a  curiosity  which  expressed  itself  (as  at  this  day,  when 
uncommon  foreigners  appear  in  public)  by  a  slight  murmur  and  general 
movement  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  sprightly,  pretty  face  of  Rose-Pompon,  always  charming,  in 
spite  of  her  singularly  staring  dress,  in  style  so  ridiculous  for  such  a 
theater,  and  her  light  and  familiar  manner  toward  the  handsome  Indian 
who  accompanied  her,  increased  and  animated  the  general  surprise ; 
for,  at  this  moment,  Rose-Pompon,  yielding  without  reserve  to  a  move- 
onent  of  teasing  coquetry,  had  held  up,  as  we  have  already  stated,  her 
large  bunch  of  roses  to  Djalma.  But  the  prince,  at  sight  of  the  land- 
scape, which  reminded  him  of  his  country,  instead  of  appearing  sensible 
to  this  pretty  provocation,  remained  for  some  minutes  as  in  a  dream, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage.  Then  Rose-Pompon  began  to  beat 
time  on  the  front  of  the  box  with  her  bouquet,  while  the  somewhat  too 
visible  movement  of  her  pretty  shoulders  showed  that  this  devoted 
dancer  was  thinking  of  fast-life  dances  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  a 
more  lively  strain. 

Placed  directly  opposite  the  box  in  which  Faringhea,  Djalma,  and 
Rose-Pompon  had  just  taken  their  seats,  Madame  Morinval  soon  per- 
ceived the  arrival  of  these  two  personages,  and  particularly  the  eccentric 
coquetries  of  Rose-Pompon.  Immediately,  the  young  marchioness, 
leaning  over  toward  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  was  still  absorbed 
in  memories  ineffable,  said  to  her,  laughing : 

"  My  dear,  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  performance  is  not  upon 
the  stage.    Look  just  opposite." 
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"  Just  opposite  ? "  repeated  Adii(*nne  mechanically ;  and  turning 
toward  Madame  Morinval  with  an  air  of  surprise,  she  glanced  in  the 
direction  pointed  out. 

She  looked — what  did  she  seef — Djalma  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
young  woman,  who  was  familiarly  offering  to  his  sense  of  smell  the  per- 
fume of  her  bouquet.  Amazed,  struck  almost  literally  to  the  heart  as 
by  an  electric  shock,  swift,  sharp,  and  painful,  Adrienne  became  deadly 
pale.  From  instinct  she  shut  her  eyes  for  a  second  in  order  not  to  see — 
as  men  try  to  ward  off  the  dagger  which,  having  once  dealt  the  blow, 
threatens  to  strike  again.  Then  suddenly  to  this  feeling  of  grief  suc- 
ceeded a  reflection,  terrible  both  to  her  love  and  to  her  wounded  pride. 

"  Djalma  is  present  with  this  woman,  though  he  must  have  received 
my  letter,"  she  said  to  herself, — "  wherein  he  was  informed  of  the  hap- 
piness that  awaited  him." 

At  the  idea  of  so  cruel  an  insult,  a  blush  of  shame  and  indignation 
displaced  Adrienne's  paleness,  who,  overwhelmed  by  this  sad  reality, 
said  to  herself : 

"  Rodin  did  not  deceive  me." 
We  abandon  all  idea  of  picturing  the  Ughtning-like  rapidity  of  cer- 
tain emotions  which  in  a  moment  may  torture — may  kill  you  in  the 
space  of  a  minute.  Thus  Adrienne  was  precipitated  from  the  most  radi- 
ant happiness  to  the  lowest  depths  of  an  abyss  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing grief  in  less  than  a  second,  for  a  second  had  hardly  elapsed  before 
she  replied  to  Madame  Morinval : 

"  What  is  there,  then,  so  curious  opposite  to  us,  my  dear  Julia  ?  " 
This  evasive  question  gave  Adrienne  time  to  recover  her  self-pos- 
session.    Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  thick  folds  of  hair,  which  almost 
entirely  concealed  her  cheeks,  the   rapid   and  sudden  changes  from 
pallor  to  blush  escaped  the  notice  of  Madame   Morinval,  who   gayly 
replied : 

"  What,  my  dear,  do  you  not  perceive  those  East  Indians  who  have 
just  entered  the  box  immediately  opposite  to  ours  ?  There,  just 
before  us!" 

"  Yes,  I  see  them ;  but  what  then  ?  "  replied  Adrienne  in  a  firm  tone. 

"  And  don't  you  observe  anything  remarkable  f "  said  the  marchioness. 

"  Don't  be  too  hard,  ladies,"  laughingly  interposed  the  marquis ;  "  we 
ought  to  allow  the  poor  foreigners  some  little  indulgence.  They  are 
ignorant  of  our  manners  and  customs ;  were  it  not  for  that,  they  would 
never  appear  in  the  face  of  all  Paris  in  such  dubious  company." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  their  simplicity  is 
touching ;  we  must  pity  them." 

"  And,  unfortunately,  the  girl  is  charming,  spite  of  her  low  dress  and 
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bare  arms,"  said  the  marchioness ;  ''  she  cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen  at  most.    Look  at  her,  my  dear  Adrienne ;  what  a  pity ! " 

"  It  is  one  of  your  charitable  days,  my  dear  Julia,"  answered  Adri- 
enne; "we  are  to  pity  the  Indians,  to  pity  this  creature,  and — pray, 
whom  else  are  we  to  pity  ? " 

"  We  will  not  pity  that  handsome  Indian,  in  his  red-and-gold  turban," 
said  the  marquis,  laughing,  "for,  if  this  goes  on,  the  girl  with  the 
cherry-colored  ribbons  will  be  giving  him  a  kiss.  See  how  she  leans 
toward  her  sultan ! " 

"  They  are  very  amusing,"  said  the  marchioness,  sharing  the  hilarity 
of  her  husband,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pompon  through  her  glass ;  then 
she  resumed  in  about  a  minute,  addressing  herself  to  Adrienne :  "  I  am 
quite  certain  of  one  thing.  Notwithstanding  her  giddy  airs,  that  girl 
is  very  fond  of  her  Indian.  I  just  saw  a  look  that  expresses  a  great 
deal." 

"  Why  so  much  penetration,  my  dear  Julia  ? "  said  Adrienne  mildly ; 
"  what  interest  have  we  to  read  the  heart  of  that  girl  ? " 

"  Why,  if  she  loves  her  sultan,  she  is  quite  in  the  right,"  said  the 
marquis,  looking  through  his  opera-glass  in  turn ;  "  for  in  my  whole  life 
I  never  saw  a  more  handsome  fellow  than  that  Indian.  I  can  only  catch 
his  side-face,  but  the  profile  is  pure  and  fine  as  an  antique  cameo.  Do 
you  not  think  so  ?  "  added  the  marquis,  leaning  toward  Adrienne.  "  Of 
course,  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  art  that  I  permit  myself  to  ask  you  the 
question." 

"  As  a  work  of  arf,"  answered  Adrienne,  "  it  is  certainly  very  fine." 

"  But  see !"  said  the  marchioness;  "  how  impertinent  the  little  creature 
is  !     She  is  actually  staring  at  us." 

"  Well ! "  said  the  marquis ;  "  and  she  is  actually  laying  her  hand 
quite  unceremoniously  on  her  sultan's  shoulder,  to  make  him  share,  no 
doubt,  in  her  admiration  of  you  ladies." 

In  fact,  Djalma,  until  now  occupied  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
scene  which  reminded  him  of  his  country,  had  remained  insensible  to 
the  enticements  of  Rose-Pompon,  and  had  not  yet  perceived  Adrienne. 

"  Well,  now ! "  said  Rose-Pompon,  bustling  herself  about  in  front  of 
the  box,  and  continuing  to  stare  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  for 
it  was  she,  and  not  the  marchioness,  who  now  drew  her  attention; 
"that  is  something  quite  out  of  the  common  way — a  pretty  woman 
with  red  hair ;  but  such  a  sweet  red,  it  must  be  owned.  Look,  Prince 
Charming ! " 

And  so  saying,  she  tapped  Djalma  lightly  on  the  shoulder ;  he  started 
at  these  words,  turned  round,  and  for  the  first  time  perceived  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville. 
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Though  he  had  been  almost  prepared  for  this  meeting,  the  prince 
was  so  violently  affected  by  it  that  he  was  about  involuntarily  to  rise, 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion;  but  he  felt  the  iron  hand  of  Faringhea 
laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder,  and  heard  him  whisper  in  Hindostanee : 

''  Courage  !  and  by  to-morrow  she  will  be  at  your  feet.^ 
As  Djalma  still  struggled  to  rise,  the  half-caste  added,  to  restrain  him  : 

"  Just  now,  she  grew  pale  and  red  with  jealousy.  No  weakness,  or 
all  is  lost ! " 

"  So !  there  you  are  again,  talking  your  dreadful  gibberish,^  said 
Rose-Pompon,  turning  round  toward  Faringhea.  "  First  of  all  it  is  not 
polite ;  and  then  the  language  is  so  odd  that  one  might  suppose  you 
were  cracking  nuts." 

''  I  spoke  of  you  to  my  master,"  said  the  half-caste ;  "  he  is  preparing 
a  surprise  for  you." 

"  A  surprise  ?  Oh !  that  is  diflfereht.  Only  make  haste  —  do  you 
hear.  Prince  Charming !  "  added  she,  looking  tenderly  at  Djalma. 

"  My  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Djalma,  in  a  hollow  voice  to  Faringhea, 
still  using  the  language  of  India. 

"  But  to-morrow  it  will  bound  with  joy  and  love,"  answered  the  half- 
caste.  "  It  is  only  by  disdain  that  you  can  conquer  a  proud  woman. 
To-morrow,  I  tell  you,  she  will  be  trembling,  confused,  supplicating,  at 
your  feet ! " 

"  To-morrow  she  will  hate  me  like  death ! "  replied  the  prince  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  were  she  now  to  see  you  weak  and  cowardly.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  draw  back ;  look  full  at  her,  take  the  nosegay  from  this  girl,  and 
raise  it  to  your  lips.  Instantly,  you  will  see  yonder  woman,  proud  as 
she  is,  grow  pale  and  red,  as  just  now.    Then  will  you  believe  me  f " 

Reduced  by  despair  to  make  almost  any  attempt,  and  fascinated  in 
spite  of  himself  by  the  diabolical  hints  of  Faringhea,  Djalma  looked  for 
a  second  full  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ;  then,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  he  took  the  bouquet  from  Rose-Pompon,  and,  again  looking  at 
Adrienne,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Upon  this  insolent  bravado.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not 
restrain  so  sudden  and  visible  a  pang  that  the  prince  was  struck  by  it. 

"  She  is  yours,"  said  the  half-caste  to  him.  "  Did  you  see,  my  lord, 
how  she  trembled  with  jealousy?  Only  have  courage !  and  she  is  yom*s. 
She  will  soon  prefer  you  to  that  handsome  young  man  behind  her — for 
H  is  he  whom  she  has  hitherto  fancied  herself  in  love  with." 

As  if  the  half-caste  had  guessed  the  movement  of  rage  and  hatred 
which  this  revelation  would  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  prince,  he  hastily 
added : 
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"  Calmness  and  disdain !    Is  it  not  his  turn  now  to  hate  you  ? '' 

The  prince  restrained  himself,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, which  glowed  with  anger. 

"  There,  now !  what  are  you  telling  him  that  vexes  him  so  ?"  said  Rose- 
Pompon  to  Faringhea,  with  pouting  lip.  Then,  addressing  Djalma,  she 
continued  : 

"  Come,  Prince  Charming,  as  they  say  in  the  fairy-tale,  give  me  back 
my  flowers." 

As  she  took  it  again,  she  added : 
"  You  have  kissed  it,  and  I  could  almost  eat  it." 

Then,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  passionate  glance  at  Djalma,  she  said  softly 
to  herself : 

''  That  monster,  Nini  Moulin,  did  not  deceive  me.  All  this  is  quite 
proper ;  I  have  not  even  that  to  reproach  myself  with." 

And  with  her  little  white  teeth  she  bit  at  a  rosy  nail  of  her  right 
hand,  from  which  she  had  just  drawn  the  glove. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Adrienne's  letter  had  not  been 
delivered  to  the  prince,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  to  pass  the  day  in  the 
country  with  Marshal  Simon.  During  the  three  days  in  which  Mont- 
bron  had  not  seen  Djalma,  Faringhea  had  persuaded  him  that  by  affect- 
ing another  passion  he  would  bring  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  terms. 
With  regard  to  Djalma's  presence  at  the  theater,  Rodin  had  learned 
from  her  maid,  Florine,  that  her  mistress  was  to  go  in  the  evening  to 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 

Before  Djalma  had  recognized  her,  Adrienne,  who  felt  her  strength 
failing  her,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  theater ;  the  man  whom 
she  had  hitherto  placed  so  high,  whom  she  had  regarded  as  a  hero  and 
a  demi-god,  and  whom  she  had  imagined  plunged  in  such  dreadful 
despair  that,  led  by  the  most  tender  pity,  she  had  written  to  him,  with 
simple  frankness,  that  a  sweet  hope  might  calm  his  grief,  replied  to  a 
generous  mark  of  sincerity  and  love  by  making  himself  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  with  a  creature  unworthy  of  him.  What  incurable  woimds 
for  Adrienne's  pride !  It  mattered  little  whether  Djalma  knew  or  not 
that  she  would  be  a  spectator  of  the  indignity  But  when  she  saw  her- 
self recognized  by  the  prince,  when  he  carried  the  insult  so  far  as  to  look 
full  at  her,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  to  his  lips  the  creature's  bouquet 
who  accompanied  him,  Adrienne  was  seized  with  noble  indignation,  and 
felt  sufficient  courage  to  remain ;  instead  of  closing  her  eyes  to  evidence, 
she  found  a  sort  of  barbarous  pleasure  in  assisting  at  the  agony  and 
death  of  her  pure  and  divine  love.  With  head  erect,  proud  and  flashing 
eye,  flushed  cheek,  and  curling  lip,  she  looked  in  her  turn  at  the  prince 
with  disdainful  steadiness.    It  was  with  a  sardonic  smile  that  she  said  to 
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the  marchioness,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  spectators,  was  occupied 
with  what  was  passing  in  the  stage-box : 

"  This  revolting  exhibition  of  savage  manners  is  at  least  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  the  performance.'' 

'*  Certainly,"  said  the  marchioness ;  "  and  my  dear  uncle  will  have  lost, 
perhaps,  the  most  amusing  part." 

"Montbron?"  said  Adrienne  hastily,  with  hardly  repressed  bitter- 
ness ;  "  yes,  he  will  regret  not  having  seen  all.  I  am  impatient  for  his 
arrival.   Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  charming  evening  P 

Perhaps  Madame  de  Morinval  would  have  remarked  the  expression 
of  bitter  irony,  that  Adrienne  could  not  altogether  dissemble,  if  sud- 
denly a  hoarse  and  prolonged  roar  had  not  attracted  her  attention,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  who  had  hitherto  been  quite 
indifferent  to  the  scenes  intended  for  an  introduction  to  the  appearance 
of  Morok.  Every  eye  was  now  turned  instinctively  toward  the  cavern, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  stage,  just  below  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's 
box ;  a  thrill  of  curiosity  ran  through  the  house. 

A  second  roar,  deeper  and  more  sonorous,  and  apparently  expressive 
of  more  irritation  than  the  first,  now  rose  from  the  cave,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  half  hidden  by  artificial  brambles,  made  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  on  one  side.  At  this  sound,  the  Englishman  stood  up  in  his  little 
box,  leaned  half  over  the  front,  and  began  to  rub  his  hands  ^dth  great 
energy ;  then,  remaining  perfectly  motionless,  he  fixed  his  large,  green, 
glittering  eyes  on  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

At  these  ferocious  bowlings,  Djalma  also  had  started,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frenzy  of  love,  hate,  and  jealousy  to  which  he  was  a  prey  The 
sight  of  this  forest  and  the  roarings  of  the  panther  filled  him  with  deep 
emotion,  for  they  recalled  the  remembrance  of  his  country  and  of  those 
great  hunts  which,  like  war,  have  their  own  terrible  excitement.  Had 
he  suddenly  heard  the  horns  and  gongs  of  his  father's  army  sounding  to 
the  charge,  he  could  not  have  been  transported  with  more  savage  ardor. 
And  now  deep  growls,  like  distant  thunder,  almost  drowned  the  roar  of 
the  panther.  The  lion  and  tiger,  Judas  and  Ca'in^  answered  her  from 
their  dens  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  On  this  frightful  concert,  with  which 
his  ears  had  been  familiar  in  the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  India,  when  he 
lay  encamped,  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase  or  of  war,  Djalma's  blood 
boiled  in  his  veins.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  a  wild  ardor.  Leaning  a  little 
forward,  with  both  hands  pressed  on  the  front  of  the  box,  his  whole 
body  trembled  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  The  audience,  the  theater, 
Adrienne  herself,  no  longer  existed  for  him ;  he  was  in  a  forest  of  his 
own  lands,  tracking  the  tiger. 

Then  there  mingled  with  his  beauty  so  intrepid  and  ferocious  an 
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expression,  that  Rose-Poiiipou  looked  at  liim  with  a  sort  of  tensor  and 
l)assi()nat('  a(hniration.  For  tli<*  fii'st  tinio  in  her  life,  jx'vhaps,  hor  pretty 
blue  eyes,  generally  so  gay  and  mischievous,  expressed  a  serious  (Miiotioij. 


She  could  not  explain  what  she  felt;  but  her  ln^art  soeined  tightened, 
and  beat  violently,  as  though  some  calamity  were  at  hand. 

Yielding  to  a  movement  of  involuntary  fear,  slit^  seized  Djalma  by 
the  arm  and  said  to  him : 
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"  Do  not  stare  so  into  that  cavern ;  you  frighten  me.'^ 
Djalma  did  not  hear  what  she  said. 

"  Here  he  is !  here  he  is !  ^  murmured  the  crowd,  almost  with  one 
voice,  as  Morok  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Dressed  as  we  have  described,  Morok  now  carried  in  addition  a  bow 
and  a  long  quiver  full  of  arrows.  He  slowly  descended  the  line  of 
painted  rocks,  which  came  sloping  down  toward  the  center  of  the  stage. 
From  time  to  time,  he  stopped  as  if  to  listen,  and  appeared  to  advance 
with  caution.  Looking  from  one  side  to  the  other,  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily encountered  the  large,  green  eyes  of  the  Englishman,  whose  box 
was  close  to  the  cavern.  Instantly  the  lion-tamer's  countenance  was 
contracted  in  so  frightful  a  manner  that  Madame  Morinval,  who  was 
examining  him  closely  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  glass,  said  hastily  to 
Adrienne : 

"  My  dear,  the  man  is  afraid.    Some  misfortune  will  happen.'' 

"  How  can  accidents  happen,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  sardonic  smile, 
^^  in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant  crowd,  so  well  dressed  and  full  of  anima- 
tion !  Misfortunes  here,  this  evening !  why,  dear  Julia,  you  do  not  think 
it.  It  is  in  darkness  and  solitude  that  misfortunes  come  —  never  in 
the  midst  of  a  joyous  crowd,  and  in  all  this  blaze  of  light." 

"  Good  gracious,  Adrienne  !  take  care  !  "  cried  the  marchioness,  unable 
to  repress  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and  seizing  her  arm,  as  if  to  draw 
her  closer :  "  do  you  not  see  it  ? " 

And  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  pointed  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 
Adrienne  hastily  bent  forward  and  looked  in  that  direction. 

"  Take  care !  do  not  lean  so  forward ! "  exclaimed  Madame  Morinval. 

"  Your  terrors  are  nonsensical,  my  dear,"  said  the  marquis  to  his  wife. 
^'  The  panther  is  securely  chained ;  and  even  were  it  to  break  its  chain 
(which  is  impossible),  we  are  here  beyond  its  reach." 

A  long  murmur  of  trembling  curiosity  here  ran  through  the  house, 
and  every  eye  was  intently  fixed  on  the  cavern.  From  amongst  the 
artificial  brambles,  which  she  abruptly  pushed  aside  with  her  broad 
chest,  the  black  panther  suddenly  appeared.  Twice  she  stretched  forth 
her  flat  head,  illumined  by  yellow,  flaming  eyes;  then,  half  opening  her 
blood-red  jaws,  she  uttered  another  roar,  and  exhibited  two  rows  of 
formidable  fangs.  A  double  iron  chain  and  a  collar,  also  of  iron, 
painted  black,  blended  with  the  ebon  shades  of  her  hide  and  with  the 
darkness  of  the  cavern.  The  illusion  was  complete,  and  the  terrible 
animal  seemed  to  be  at  liberty  in  her  den. 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  marquis  suddenly,  "  look  at  those  Indians.  Their 
emotion  makes  them  superb." 

In  fact,  the  sight  of  the  panther  had  raised  the  wild  ardor  of  Djalma 
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to  its  utmost  pitch.  His  eyes  sparkled  in  their  pearly  orbits  like  two 
black  diamonds :  his  upper  lip  was  curled  convulsively  with  an  expres- 
sion of  animal  ferocity,  as  if  he  were  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage. 

Faringhea,  now  leaning  on  the  front  of  the  box,  was  also  greatly 
excited  by  reason  of  a  strange  coincidence. 

"  That  black  panther,  of  so  rare  a  breed,"  thought  he,  "  which  I  see 
here  at  Paris,  upon  a  stage,  must  be  the  very  one  that  the  Malay" — 
the  Strangler  who  had  tattooed  Djalma  at  Java  during  his  sleep — "  took 
quite  young  from  his  den,  and  sold  to  a  European  captain.  Bowanee's 
power  is  everywhere ! "  added  the  Strangler,  in  his  sanguinary  supersti- 
tion. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  resumed  the  marquis,  addressing  Adrienne, 
"  that  those  Indians  are  really  splendid  in  their  present  attitude  ? " 

"  Perhaps  they  may  have  seen  such  a  hunt  in  their  own  country," 
said  Adrienne,  as  if  she  would  recall  and  brave  the  most  cruel  remem- 
brances. 

"Adrienne,"  said  the  marchioness  suddenly,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
"  the  lion-tamer  has  now  come  nearer ;  is  not  his  countenance  fearful 
to  look  at  ?  —  I  tell  you,  he  is  afraid." 

"  In  truth,"  observed  the  marquis,  this  time  very  seriously,  "  he  is 
dreadfully  pale,  and  seems  to  grow  worse  every  minute,  the  nearer  he 
approaches  this  side.  It  is  said  that,  were  he  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  single  moment,  he  would  run  the  greatest  danger." 

"  Oh  !  it  would  be  horrible!"  cried  the  marchioness,  addressing  Adri- 
enne, "  if  he  were  wounded  —  there  —  under  our  eyes ! " 

"  Every  wound  does  not  kill,"  replied  her  friend,  with  an  accent  of 
such  cold  indifference  that  the  marchioness  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
and  said  to  her : 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  you  say  there  is  cruel ! " 

"  It  is  the  air  of  the  place  that  acts  on  me,"  answered  Adrienne,  with 
an  icy  smile. 

"  Look  !  look  !  the  lion-tamer  is  about  to  shoot  his  arrow  at  the  pan- 
ther," said  the  marquis  suddenly  "  No  doubt  he  will  next  perform  the 
hand-to-hand  gi'apple." 

Morok  was  at  this  moment  in  front  of  the  stage,  but  he  had  yet  to 
traverse  its  entire  breadth  to  reach  the  cavern's  mouth.  ^He  stopped  an 
instant,  adjusted  an  arrow  to  the  string,  knelt  down  behind  a  mass  of 
rock,  took  deliberate  aim  —  and  then  the  arrow  hissed  across  the  stage, 
and  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  cavern,  into  which  the  panther  had 
retired,  after  showing  for  a  moment  her  threatening  head  to  the 
audience. 

Hardly  had  the  arrow  disappeared,  than  Deathj  purposely  irritated 
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by  Goliath,  who  was  invisible,  sent  forth  a  howl  of  rage,  as  if  she  had 
l)een  really  wounded;  Morok's  actions  became  so  expressive,  he  evinced 
so  naturally  his  joy  at  having  hit  the  wild  beast  that  a  tempest  of 
applause  burst  from  every  (juarter  of  the  house.  Then,  throwing  away 
his  bow,  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  girdle^,  took  it  between  his  teeth, 
and  began  to  crawl  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  as  though  he  meant 
to  surprise  the  wounded  panther  in  his  den.  To  render  the  illusion 
perfect,  Drafhj  again  excited  by  Goliath,  who  struck  him  with  an  iron 
bar,  sent  forth  frightful  bowlings  from  the  depths  of  the  cavern. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  forest,  only  half  lighted  with  a  reddish 
glare,  was  so  effective,  the  bowlings  of  the  panther  were  so  furious, 
the  gestures,  attitude,  and  countenance  of  Morok  were  so  expressive  of 
terror  that  the  audience,  attentive  and  trembling,  now  maintained  a 
profound  silence.  Every  one  held  his  breath,  and  a  kind  of  shudder 
came  over  the  spectators,  as  though  they  expected  some  horrible  event. 

What  gave  such  a  fearful  air  of  truth  to  the  pantomime  of  Morok 
was  that,  as  he  approached  the  cavern  step  by  step,  he  approached  also 
the  Englishman's  box.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  lion-tamer,  fascinated 
by  terror,  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  large  green  eyes  of  this 
man,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  of  the  abrupt  movements  which  he 
made  in  crawling  along  was  produced  by  a  species  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion caused  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  fatal  wagerer.  Therefore,  the 
nearer  Morok  approached  the  more  ghastly  and  livid  he  became.  At 
sight  of  this  pantomime,  which  was  no  longer  acting,  but  the  real 
expression  of  intense  fear,  the  deep  and  trembling  silence  which  had 
reigned  in  the  theater  was  once  more  interrupted  by  acclamations,  with 
which  were  mingled  the  roarings  of  the  panther  and  the  distant  growls 
of  the  lion  and  tiger. 

The  Englishman  leaned  almost  out  of  his  box,  with  a  frightful 
sardonic  smile  on  his  lip,  and  with  his  large  eyes  still  fixed,  panted  for 
breath.  The  perspiration  ran  down  his  bald,  red  forehead  as  if  he  had 
really  expended  an  incredible  amount  of  magnetic  power  in  attracting 
Morok,  whom  he  now  saw  close  to  the  cavern  entrance. 

The  moment  was  decisive.  Crouching  down  with  his  dagger  in  his 
hand,  following  with  eye  and  gesture  DeaWs  every  movement,  who, 
roaring  furiou^fly  and  opening  wide  her  enoi-mous  jaws,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  guard  the  entrance  of  her  den,  Morok  waited  for  the  moment 
to  rush  upon  her.  There  is  such  fascination  in  danger  that  Adrienne 
shared,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  feeling  of  painful  curiosity  mixed  with 
terror  that  thrilled  through  all  the  spectators.  Leaning  forward  like 
the  marchioness,  and  gazing  upon  this  scene  of  fearful  interest,  the  lady 
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still  held  mechanically  in  her  hand  th(*  Indian  bouquet  preserved  since 
the  morning. 

Suddenly  Morok  raised  a  wild  shout  as  he  rushed  toward  Deaths 
who  answered  this  exclamation  by  a  dreadful  roar,  and  threw  hers<-lf 
upon  her  master  with  so  much  fury  that  Adrienne,  in  alarm,  believing 
the  man  lost,  drew  herself  back  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Her  flowers  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and,  falling  upon  the  stage, 
rolled  into  the  cavern  in  which  Morok  was  struggling  with  the  panther. 

Quick  as  lightning,  supple  and  agile  as  a  tiger,  yielding  to  th(^ 
intoxication  of  his  love  and  to  the  wild  ardor  excited  in  him  by  the 
roaring  of  the  panther,  Djalma  sprang  at  one  bound  upon  thf'  stage, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  rushed  into  the  cavern  to  recover  Adrienne's 
nosegay.  At  that  instant  Morok,  being  wounded,  uttered  a  dreadful 
cry  for  help ;  the  panther,  rendered  still  more  furious  at  sight  of  Djalma, 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  break  her  chain.  Unaljle  to  succeed 
in  doing  so,  she  rose  upon  her  hind  legs,  in  order  to  seize  Djalma,  then 
within  reach  of  her  sharp  claws.  It  was  only  by  bending  down  his 
head,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  and  twice  plunging  his  dagger 
into  her  belly  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  that  Djalma  escaped  cer- 
tain death.  The  panther  gave  a  howl,  and  fell  with  her  whole  weight 
upon  the  prince.  For  a  second,  during  which  lasted  her  terrible  agony, 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  confused  and  convulsive  mass  of  black  limbs 
and  white  garments  stained  with  blood ;  and  then  Djalma  rose,  pale, 
bleeding,  for  he  was  wounded ;  and  standing  erect,  his  eye  flashing  with 
savage  pride,  his  foot  on  the  body  of  the  panther,  he  held  in  his  hand 
Adrienne's  bouquet,  and  cast  toward  her  a  glance  which  told  the  inten- 
sity of  his  love. 

Then  only  did  Adrienne  feel  her  strength  fail  her ;  for  only  super- 
human courage  had  enabled  her  to  watch  all  the  terrible  incidents  of 
the  struggle. 


END   OF  VOLUME   II- 


